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INTRODUCTION. 

HIS  FIBST  PAPER. 

I  AM  only  a  dog. 

I  find  in  all  aatobiQgraphics  which  I  have  ever  heard 
read  that  it  is  considered  polite  to  commence  with  self- 
depreciation.  But,  for  all  that,  I  do  not  consider  myself 
the  inferior  of  any  livrtig  creature  :  I  never  heard  of  any 
aatobiographist  that  did  consider  himself  so.  According 
to  their  own  account  they  are  all  *'wcompris;^^  and  I  sup- 
pose I  was  also ;  for  I  was  always  held  in  contempt  as  a 
*'  dumb  brute."  Nobody,  except  that  wise  woman,  Rosa 
Bonheur,  ever  discerned  that  animals  only  do  not  speak 
because  they  are  endowed  with  a  discretion  far  and  away 
over  that  of  blatant,  bellowing,  gossiping,  garrulous 
Man. 

"Only  a  dog,"  indeed  I  However,  the  phrase  has  a 
pretty,  modest,  graceful  look,  so  let  it  stand.  Men  never 
are  taken  at  their  own  valuation  by  others ;  and  so  I  sup- 
pose dogs  cannot  expect  to  be  either. 

"Only  a  dog  I"  Well,  dogs  cannot  lie,  or  bribe,  or 
don  a  surplice,  or  pick  a  lock,  or  go  bull-baiting  in  share- 
markets,  or  preside  as  chairmen  over  public  companies ; 
we  can  only,  if  we  are  dishonest,  run  off  with  a  bone  in 
a  most  open  and  foolish  fashion,  and  get  instantly  whipped 
for  our  pains  So  that  there  is  one  art  at  least  in  which 
men  are  decidedly  in  advance  of  us ;  and  in  deference  to 
that  superexcellence  in  stealing,  I  beg  again  to  state,  in 
my  humility,  that  I  am  Only  a  Dog. 
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Such  a  little  dog,  too,  I  can  go  in  a  muff  witb  a  scent- 
bottle,  or  in  a  coat-pocket  with  a  nicGrscliaum.  I  am 
very  while,  very  woolly,  very  pretly  indeed ;  covered  all 
over  witb  snowy  curls, and  havingiwo  bright  black  eyes, 
and  a  block  shiny  tip  to  my  nose  like  patent  leather.  I 
have  heard  myself  declared  a  thousand  times  to  bo  "ibor- 
ough-brcd ;"  but  I  really  do  not  feel  any  more  suiVs  of  my 
paternity  than  the  public  can  be  of  the  authorship  of  a 
prioco's  periods  or  a  bishop's  charge  I  have  iu  my  own 
mind  very  pntriciaa  doubts  as  to  my  father,  and  can, 
with  truly  aristocratic  haziness,  trace  my  ancpstry  up  to 
an  O.  ^ 

I  have  studied  life,  I  assure  you;  and  widely  too, 
though  I  am  only  a  tiuy  Maltese.  I  am  called  Maltese, 
you  know,  though  I  never  saw  Malta, just  as  your  nobles 
arc  called  Norman  though  they  do  not  own  an  acre  of 
laud  in  Normandy. 

I  have  studied  life ;  wo  little  cupids  usually  belong  to 
the  fair  sex  ;  and  for  a  vantage-point  from  which  to  sur- 
vey all  the  tricks  and  trades,  tlio  devilries  and  the  frivoli- 
ties, (he  sins  and  the  shams,  the  shifts  and  the  scandals 
of  this  world  of  yours,  commend  me  lo  a  cosy  nook  under 
a  woman's  laces  I 

I  remember  once  hearing  a  big  Alp-dog  and  a  small 
King  Charles  disputing  with  one  another  as  to  which 
knew  best  tho  world  and  all  its  wickedness.  Mont  Blanc 
narrated  most  thrilling  adventures  amongst  tbe  snows  of 
his  birthplace,  told  bow  he  had  rescued  travelers  from 
midnight  death,  and  dug  a  child  out  of  an  icy  grave,  and 
guarded  a  lonely  old  chateau  through  a  whole  dreary 
iiwiss  winter  ;  and  wound  up  by  declaring  that  he  must 
have  seen  the  game  of  life  best,  since  he  bad  onco  be- 
longed to  poor  Gramraont  Caderousse,  and  now  lived 
wiih  a  Guardsman  who  had  rooms  in  Mount  Street, 
where  tliey  played  hazard  till  the  dawn  was  up,  and  told 
all  tho  naughtiest  stories  that  were  about  on  the  town. 

Little  Charlie  heard  patiently,  shivering  at  tho  mention 
of  suow;  then  winked  his  brown  eye,  when  Mout  Blanc 
talked  of  his  guardsmen, 

"  My  dear  Alp,"  said  he,  "  I  see  a  trick  more  than  you 
for  all  that ;  for  X  live  with  the  ladies.  As  for  your  owner 
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in  Mount  Street, — a  fico  for  him  I  Why  I — I  belong  to  the 
woman  that  ruins  himP^ 

The  coterie  of  dogs  that  was  listening  declared  the 
little  fellow  had  won.  Mont  Blanc  lived  in  the  sphere  of 
the  tricked;  Charlie  in  the  land  of  the  tricksters.  Ice 
might  be  cold,  but  not  so  cold  as  the  souls  of  cocoUes ; 
chicken-hazard  might  be  perilous,  but  not  so  perilous  as 
the  ways  of  cocodettes. 

You  must  he  spider  or  fly,  as  somebody  says.  Now 
all  my  experience  tells  me  that  men  are  mostly  the  big, 
good-natured,  careless  bluebottljes,  half  drunk  with  their 
honey  of  pldfesure,  and  rushing  blindly  into  any  web  that 
dazzles  them  a  little  in  the  sunshine ;  and  women  are  the 
dainty,  painted,  patient  spiders  that  just  sit  and  weave,  and 
weave,  and  weave,  till — pong ! — Bluebottle  is  in  head  fore- 
most, and  is  killed,  and  sucked  dry.  and  eaten  up  at  leisure. 

You  men  think  women  do  not  know  much  of  life. 
Pooh !  I,  Puck,  who  have  dwelt  for  many  of  my  days 
on  their  boudoir  cushions,  and  eaten  of  their  dainty  little 
dinners,  and  been  smuggled  under  their  robes  even  into 
opera,  balls,  and  churches,  tell  you  that  is  an  utter  fallacy. 
They  do  not  choose  you  to  know  that  they  know  it,  very 
probably ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  is  hidden  from  them, 
1  promise  you. 

They  were  very  good  to  me,  on  the  whole  (except  that 
they  would  generally  overfeed  me  one  day,  and  forget  to 
feed  mc  at  all  the  next),  and  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
against  them  ;  but  if  ever  Metempsychosis  whisk  my  little 
soul  into  a  man's  body,  hang  mo  if  I  will  not  steer  clear 
of  my  ladies! — that's  all. 

For  viewing  life, — all  its  cogs,  and  wheels,  and  springs, 
— there  is  nothing  so  well  as  to  be  a  lady's  pet  dog.  To 
see  the  pretty  creatures  quarrel  with  their  mirrors,  and 
almost  swear  over  their  hair-dressing,  and  get  into  a 
passion  becau.se  the  white  powder  insists  on  resting  in 
little  tell-tale  patches,  and  sit  pondering  grimly  for  an 
hour  over  the  debatable  question  of  more  or  less  rouge  ; 
and  then  to  trot  down  on  the  edge  of  their  trailing  skirtn, 
and  go  beside  them  as  they  sweep  into  the  drawing-room, 
radiant  with  smiles  and  brilliant  for  conquest,  and  hear 
them  murmur  prettiest  welcome  to  the  rivals  whom  they 
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could  Blauftbter,  were  only  their  fan  a  dagger.  Why ! 
there  ia  nothin]a;  in  llie  world  beats  that  for  a  comedy  1 

A.h? — you  Bcowl  nt  this,  and  say,  "What  a  dissolute 
dog  is  this  Puck  I — ho  has  lived  with  Phryne,  and  Lais, 
and  all  of  them  ?"  Not  at  ail,  my  good  sir;  not  a  bit  of 
it:  I  hare  had  mistresses  in  all  elasscs  of  society ;  I  bare 
dwelt  with  peasants  as  well  as  with  peeresses;  and  on 
my  honor  I  have  belonged  to  young  girls  thai  rouged  like 
any  lorette,  and  to  matrons  that  intrigued  like  any  cour- 
tesan, and  I  have  seen  as  genuine  spurts  of  spiteful 
chagrin,  or  impulsive  good  nature,  in  the  green-room  as 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  as  matchless  pieces  of  impudent 
acting  in  the  salon  as  on  the  stage.  "  Soiii^ent  fc.mmc 
varie:" — well  1 1  don't  think  it  (though  they  were  always 
variable  about  my  meals);  I  have  found  female  nature 
very  much  the  same  all  the  world  over.  And  a  dog 
knowa  as  a  man  cannot  know; — when  "only  a  dog"  is 
with  her,  she  thinks  she  is  all  alone,  you  see  1 

You  fear  I  am  blasS  and  cynical  ?  Perhaps  I  am.  My 
curls  fall  off  a  good  deal ;  and  I  am  forced  to  have  my 
food  cut  up  in  a  mincing  machine  ;  the  world  naturally 
looks  dark  to  us  oil  when  wo  come  to  this.  But  I  have 
very  often  found  living  agreeable  enough,  even  though  I 
have  lived  sufficiently  long  to  realize  what  Brummcl  felt 
at  Calais:  and  I  haoe  met  noble  women  without  rouge, 
and  with  truth  on  their  tongues.  I  have  I  And  when  I 
met  them  I  admired  them,  I  loved  them,  as  your  dogs 
(and  men)  of  the  world  always  do,  with  an  astonished 
reverential  admiration  that  your  country  bumpkins,  your 
ungenerous  youths,  never  feel. 

We  are  ill  appreciated,  we  cynics ;  on  my  honor  if  cyni- 
cism be  not  the  highest  homage  to  virtue  there  is,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  virtue  wants  ?  Wo  sigh  over  her  ab- 
sence and  we  glorify  her  perfections.  But  Virtue  is  al- 
ways a  trifle  stuck-up,  you  know,  and  she  is  very  difficult 
to  please. 

She  is  always  looking  uneasily  out  of  the  "tail  of  her 
eye"  at  her  opposition-leader  Sin,  and  wondering  why  Sin 
dresses  S5  well  and  drinks  such  very  good  wine.  We 
"cynics"  tell  her  that  under  Sin's  fine  clotlies  there  is  a 
breast  concer-eoten,  and  nt  the  bottom  of  the  wine  there 
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Is  a  bitter  dreg  called  satiety;  but  Virtue  docs  not  much 
beed  that ;  like  the  woman  she  is,  she  only  notes  that  Sin 
drives  a  pair  of  ponies  in  the  sunshine,  while  she  herself 
is  often  left  to  plod  wearily  through  the  everlasting  falling 
rain.  So  she  dubs  us  "cynics"  and  leaves  us — who  can 
wonder  if  we  won't  follow  her  through  the  rain  ?  Sin 
pniiles  so  merrily  if  she  make  us  pay  toll  at  the  end ; 
whereas  Virtue — ah  me  I  Virtue  will  find  such  virtue  in 
frowning! 

However,  I  fear  I  am  getting  a  trifle  too  French- 
Memoiresque,  all  epigram  and  no  memoir.  Living  so 
much  in  the  cream  of  society,  I  have  got  a  good  deal  of 
its  froth.  It  is  not  wit,  but  it  passes  very  well  for  it — 
over  a  dinner-table.  Put  down  in  black  and  white,  you 
may  find  it  a  trifle  frivolous.  As  for  printing  wit, — even 
my  wit, — you  might  just  as  well  talk  of  petrifying  a 
vanille  soufi96.  So  I  am  afraid  even  I  may  seem  dull 
sometimes;  and  I  have  as  great  a  horror  of  seeming 
stupid  as  of  seeming  edifying. 

How  I  hate  that  last  word  I  It  always  brings  to  my 
memory  a  gentle  dean  who  preached  most  divine  plati- 
tudes, but  invariably  trod  on  my  tail.  I  recollect  the 
reverend  gentleman  had  a  playful  habit  too  of  pitching 
biscuits  at  me,  which,  when  my  innocent  mouth  opened 
for  them,  burnt  it  with  a  horrid  hidden  dab  of  mustard. 
And  he  tricked  an  old  commissionaire  too,  who  once  took 
me  about,  out  of  a  shilling  for  a  message.  By  the  way, 
commissionaires  hate  to  do  work  for  the  cloth.  **  Nobody 
else  cuts  'em  down  so  close  to  a  penny  as  them  parsons," 
they  will  always  tell  you.  What  we  poor  dogs  have  lost 
by  being  shut  out  of  church  by  the  beadles  I 

But  I  am  running  out  of  my  autobiographical  track  again, 
just  as  Montespan  and  Bussy-Rabutin,  and  all  of  them, 
always  do.  I  will  try  and  hark  back  again  to  my  earliest 
reminiscences.  They  are  humble  ones,  I  must  admit. 
The  world  always  feels  a  savage  pleasure  in  tracing  its 
Shakspeares  into  a  butcher's  shop,  and  its  Voltaires  into 
an  attorney's  office,  and  its  great  men  generally  into  pa- 
ternal pig-sties ;  it  is  a  set-off  to  it  for  their  disagreeable 
superiority.  So  it  will  be  at  once  familinr  and  soothing 
to  it  to  learn  that  I,  the  spoiled  pet  and  idol  of  its  oli- 
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garchy,  first  consciously  opened  my  eyes  in  a  cottage. 
You  see  I  am  as  thoroughly  honest  as  Rousseau  in  his 
Confessions. 

Poor  Jean  Jacques  I  he  only  got  called  a  scoundrel  for 
his  pains.  I  wonder  where  the  man  is  who,  telling  the 
naked  truth  about  himself,  would  not  get  called  so  ? 

Polite  lies,  polite  lies  1  They  are  the  decorous  garment, 
and  the  fitting  food,  of  the  world.  To  be  in  the  fashion, 
I  shall  have  to  treat  you  to  them  before  I  have  done. 
But  at  the  present  moment  I  feel  truthful.  I  am  aware 
of  the  vulgarity  of  the  admission  ;  but  I  make  it, — I  feel 
truthful. 

So  here  is  the  account  of  my  earli*^st  home. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HIS  FIB8T  MEMORT. 

The  first  thing  I  distinctly  remember,  is  lying  on  some 
straw,  in  a  wooden  bed,  and  hearing  the  sound  of  voices 
above. 

"  Do'ee  think  't  '11  live  ?"  said  one,  the  full  gay  voice 
of  a  girl. 

"  It  'uU  dew,"  said  the  slow  soft  tones  of  a  man.  "  Git 
a  bit  o'  summat  softer,  lass ;  the  straw,  it  do  nashen  of 
him." 

The  straw  was  truly  nashing  of  me, — North-English 
for  pricking  and  hurting  me ;  and  I  took  a  liking  to  the 
man  for  his  thoughtfulness,  accordingly.  The  summat 
softer  came,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  wool  kerchief;  and 
he  laid  me  gently  on  it,  put  me  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun, 
and  fed  me  with  some  new  milk.  It  was  the  man  who 
did  all  this :  the  girl  stood  looking  on,  amused. 

"  How  came  'ee  to  be  gi'en  him,  Ben  ?"  she  asked,  with 
her  hand  on  her  side. 

"  It  seenxs  as  mother's  dead,"  he  responded ;  my  mother 
he  meant,  I  found  afterwards.     "  And  paps  was  such  a 
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trouble  like  to  kip'  i'  the  quick,  that  up  a  the  Hall  they^d 
no  way  wi'  'em,  and  Jack  he  was  a  goin'  to  put  this  little 
'un  i'  the  water.  It's  the  last  o'  the  litter.  *  Gi'  he  to 
lae,  Jack,'  says  I;  and  he  gi'ed  him.  'He's  o'  rare 
waiue,'  says  Jack,  'but  he  wunna  live.'  'I  dunno 
'bout  walue,' says  I.  'He's  no  bigger  than  a  kit;  but 
he  uU  ha'  a  squeak  for  life  anyhow  wi'  me.'  And  I  tuk 
him.     Poor  beastie  I  he's  o'  walue  surely  i'  God's  sight." 

The  girl's  eyes  sparkled. 

"M'appen  we  might  sell  him  after  a  bit?'*  she  cried, 
eagerly. 

I  shivered  where  I  lay:  already  I  was  regarded  as  a 
goods  and  chattel,  purchasable,  marketable,  and  without 
a  vote  in  the  sale  I  Mark  you :  it  was  a  woman  first  pro- 
posed my  barter.  It  may  have  colored  all  my  subsequent 
views  of  the  sex ;  I  do  not  deny  it. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  man  in  his  slow  gentle  voice.  "  A 
drop  o'  milk  's  all  he  ull  cost  awhiles, — we  shanna  be 
harmed  i'  that, — and  he'll  grow  to  us,  and  we'll  grow  to 
him  belikes.  Dogs  are  main  and  faithful.  Look  at  auld 
Trust.  It  ull  be  time  eno'  to  talk  o'  tumin'  this'n  out  o' 
door  when  he  have  misbehave  hisself.  I  likes  the  looks 
on  him." 

"  But  Jack  told  'ee  he  was  worth  summat  ?"  urged  the 
girl  impatiently.  "  It  was  the  old  madam  brought  them 
wee  white  dogs  to  the  hall  first  o'  all,  and  they  alius  said 
as  how  those  little  'uns  ud  fetch  their  own  weight  i'  gold." 

The  man  shook  his  head  a  little  sadly. 

"  Ah,  ye  alius  thinks  too  much  o'  gold,  my  lass,"  he 
said,  with  a  soft  reproach. 

She  laughed  a  little,  fiercely. 

"  We  ha'  got  so  much,  to  be  sure  I" 

"  We  ha'  got  eno',"  said  he,  with  a  patience  very  gen- 
tle, and  a  little  dogged.  "  We  ha'  got  bit  and  drop,  and 
hearth  fire,  and  roof  tree.     We  ha'  got  eno'." 

She  gave  a  peevish,  passionate  twist  to  her  dress;  it 
was  woolen,  home-spun,  and  without  grace  or  beauty. 

He  saw  the  gesture,  and  rose  from  his  knees  beside 
my  bed. 

"  There  was  a  dead  woman  found  o'  Moorside  yester- 
night," be  said  quietly.     "  And  the  bones  were  thro'  the 
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skin ;  she's  been  clammed  along  o'  want  o'  mill-work. 
You  han't  got  to  ga  ta  mill,  lassie." 

The  rebuke  was  a  very  gentle  one ;  but  it  displeased 
her.  She  stood  silent,  in  a  yellow  breadth  of  sunlight 
streaming  in  through  the  leaded  lattice  of  the  long,  lancet- 
shaped,  creeper-shaded  window. 

She  was  very  lovely,  this  girl, — strong,  and  lithe,  and 
tall,  with  a  cloud  of  hair  that  would  have  glistened  like 
bronze  with  a  little  care,  and  great  brown,  sleepy  eyes 
that  yet  could  flash  and  glitter  curiously ;  and  a  hand- 
some, pouting,  ruddy  mouth. 

She  wore  a  russet-colored  skirt  that  reached  scarce  be- 
low her  knees,  and  a  yellow  kerchief  ov^er  her  white  full 
breast,  and  in  her  ears  she  had  two  tawdry  brass  rings 
and  drops,  and  a  string  of  red  glass  beads  round  her 
throat.  She  was  quite  young,  exuberant  though  her 
growth  had  been;  and  the  man,  whilst  he  reproached 
her  for  her  discontent,  looked  at  her  as  if  she  were  the 
thing  he  loved  best  under  the  sun.  He  himself  was  very 
unlike  her ;  he  had  a  homely,  gentle,  thoughtful  coun- 
tenance, and  rough-hewn  features,  and  gray,  patient  eyes ; 
on  the  whole,  there  was  a  great  resemblance  between 
him  and  a  shaggy  sheep-dog  that  stood  on  the  threshold, 
a  sheep-dog  who  became  my  first  friend,  and  who  was 
the  creature  he  had  referred  to  by  the  name  of  Trust. 

*'  Take  care  o*  him,  Trust,"  said  the  man,  as  he  left  me, 
and  went  through  the  door,  with  his  hoe  and  his  spade, 
out  to  his  garden-work  in  the  still  evening  time ;  and 
Trust  came  slowly  to  my  side,  and  touched  me  good- 
humoredly  with  his  great  red  tongue,  and  stretched  him- 
self down  beside  my  box.  Trust  had  a  shrewd,  kindl}'', 
black  and  white  face ;  and  I  was  glad  to  be  in  his  charge 
instead  of  that  of  the  girl  who  had  spoken  of  selling  me. 

She,  indeed,  never  looked  at  me  any  more,  but  betook 
herself  to  the  window,  where,  by  the  sunset  light,  she 
began  twisting  an  old  hat  about,  and  bedizening  it  with 
some  shabby  rose  ribbons  that  seemed  to  please  her 
but  little,  to  judge  by  the  dissatisfied,  passionate  way  in 
which  she  pulled  them  one  from  another,  and  stuck  them 
here  and  twisted  them  there,  and  finally  flung  them  all 
aside  in  a  tumbled  heap. 
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When  the  twilight  came,  the  soft,  sudden,  gray  twi- 
light of  a  mild  November's  day,  she  still  sat  by  the 
lattice  with  her  elbows  on  the  little  deal  table,  and  her 
hands  twisted  among  her  hair,  staring  vacantly  out  at  the 
shadowy  wood  beyond,  and  doing  nothing  at  all. 

The  man  came  in  again,  bringing  in  with  him  from  his 
garden  a  sweet  fresh  scent  of  virgin  mould,  and  of  damp 
moss,  and  of  leaves  and  grasses  fragrant  from  late  autumn- 
buds  that  blossomed  amongst  them. 

The  girl  never  stirred. 

"  Eh,  Avice,"  he  called  clieerily  to  her.  "  Ha'  ye  no' 
a  bit  of  supper  for  un,  my  lass?  I'm  rare  and  hungered ; 
them  clods  is  hard  to  turn,  the  land's  so  drenched-likc  wi' 
the  wet." 

He  gave  himself  a  shake  just  as  sheep-dogs  do,  and 
seemed  to  shake  off  him  as  it  were  fresh  odors  of  flower- 
roots  and  dewy  earth.  A  vice  rose  without  alacrity,  and 
took  down  a  black  pot  from  where  it  swung  by  a  hook 
and  chain  in  the  wide  brick  chimney,  and  emptied  its 
contents  into  a  pan ;  then  set  the  pan,  with  some  flet 
milk  and  oat  cake,  on  the  bench  that  served  them  as  a 
table. 

"They've  took  the  smoke,"  he  murmured,  as  he  ate  the 
burnt  and  blackened  potatoes;  but  he  said  it  patiently, 
and  made  his  meal  without  further  lament;  apparently 
used  to  the  state  of  his  kitchen.  Avice  ate  her  own  sup- 
per without  tendering  him  any  excuse  for  the  mischance 
that  had  come  to  the  potatoes  whilst  she  hitd  been  sorting 
her  rose  ribbons ;  and  indeed  she  had  a  little  sweet  cake 
for  her  own  eating,  of  which  she  did  not  offer  him,  nor  even 
myself,  an  atom. 

"  All  praises  be  to  Qod  as  gi'es  us  our  daily  bread," 
said  the  man  with  sincere  and  grateful  reverence,  as  he 
bent  his  fair  curly  head  over  the  remnants  of  the  smoked 
potatoes. 

"Daily  bread,"  muttered  the  handsome  girl.  "It's 
main  and  fine  what  He  do  gie  us,  niver  a  bit  o'  wheat-loaf 
mayhap  for  weeks  and  weeks  togither  I" 

But  she  muttered  it  under  her  breath,  and  she  did  not 
dare  let  him  hear  it.  I  heard  it;  but  then  dogs  hear  and 
Bee  a  great  many  things  to  which  men,  in  their  arrogance 
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and  their  stupidity,  are  deaf  and  blind.  Where  ever  yet 
was  the  man  who  could  tell  a  thief  by  pure  instinct  ? — 
we  smell  dishonesty  on  the  air,  but  you  only  ask  it  to 
dinner,  play  cards  with  it,  appoint  it  executor  in  your 
will,  trust  in  it  as  your  attorney,  your  priest,  and  your 
brother,  and  set  it  in  high  places  exultingly. 

Even  your  clever  men  are  such  fools : — ^your  best 
worldly  knowledge  is  only  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue,  as 
parrots  carry  their  jargon,  and  your  Rochefoucaulds 
writing  their  aphorisms  make  asses  of  themselves  over 
their  Longuevilles. 

But  I  am  straying  afield  again. 

I  remind  myself  of  what  old  Trust,  when  I  came  to 
know  him  well,  told  me :  "  Sheep  and  men  are  very  much 
alike,"  said  Trust,  who  thought  both  very  poor  creatures. 
**  Very  much  alike,  indeed.  They  go  in  flocks ;  and  can^t 
give  a  reason  why.  They  leave  their  fleece  on  any  bram- 
ble that  is  strong  enough  to  insist  on  fleecing  them.  They 
bleat  loud  at  imagined  evils,  while  they  tumble  straight 
into  real  dangers.  And  for  going  off  the  line,  there's 
nothing  like  them.  There  may  be  pits,  thorns,  quag- 
mires, spring-guns,  what  not,  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
but  go  off  the  straight  track  they  will ;  and  no  dog  can 
stop  them.  It^s  just  the  sheer  love  of  straying.  You 
may  bark  at  them  right  and  left,  go  they  will,  though  they 
break  their  legs  down  a  limekiln.  Oh,  men  and  sheep  are 
wonderfully  similar,  take  them. all  in  all.** 

This  was  a  favorite  saying  of  Trust's,  and  I  think  he 
knew ;  for  he  had  been  sheep-dog  to  several  farms,  and 
had  seen  a  deal  of  mankind  in  the  little  towns  on  the 
market<lays,  where  the  drovers  haggled  over  their  flocks 
and  fought  over  their  ale.  Trust  was  now  far  on  in  years, 
and  his  present  master  kept  him  only  out  of  good  nature ; 
but  he  was  a  valuable  dog  still,  so  far  as  shrewdness  and 
faithfulness  went. 

When  the  man  and  the  girl  had  gone  up  the  little 
creaking  dark  stairway  that  evening,  seeking  their  beds 
like  the  fowls  with  nightfall,  Trust  told  me  a  little  about 
them. 

He  bad  the  garrulousness  of  old  age.  From  a  sense 
of  chivalry  and  loyalty,  he  was  cautious  about  what  he 
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8aid  about  Avlce ;  but  I  saw  that  be  did  not  think  very 
well  of  her. 

"She's  a  feckless  thing,"  ho  averred.  "Always  run- 
ning her  head  on  ribbons,  and  rings,  and  gay  rags,  and 
such  like,  all  out  of  her  station.  She's  a  bit  selfish,  too ; 
all  young  things  are ;  you  are,  I  don't  doubt  ?  Only  you 
can't  get  out  of  that  bed  yet,  to  fight  for  yourself  as  it 
were.  She  is  rare  and  handsome ;  she  thinks  too  much 
of  it ;  she'll  sit  for  hours  staring  at  her  face  in  that  little 
bit  of  broken  mirror ;  and  she  is  full  of  discontent : — ^but 
it  will  pass  by-and-by,  perhaps,  all  that.  She  is  so  young 
and  so  spoiled :  she  was  the  youngest  of  ten,  and  Ben  the 
oldest.  All  the  others  are  desid,  and  the  father  and 
mother  as  well,  and  these  two  are  left  all  ald^e.  Ben 
don't  think  there's  her  equal  on  all  the  earth ;  every  little 
thing  as  he  can  scrape  together  he  saves  for  her.  Why, 
I  know — she  doesn't — that  he's  saved  a  matter  of  five 
silver  pieces  this  year,  and  put  it  in  a  hole  under  the  old 
apple-tree ;  and  he  is  trying  hard  to  save  a  whole  pound 
by  Barnaby  Bright  (midsummer  day,  that's  her  birthday), 
that  he  may  buy  her  a  gown  she  set  her  heart  on,  when 
she  saw  it  in  the  shop-window  in  Ashbourne  this  Candle* 
mas.  A  great  pink-colored  thing,  very  ugly,  I  thought, 
but  she  cried  for  it  like  a  child,,  and  it  vexed  him  sorely 
because  he  could  nohow  get  it  for  her ;  he  had  only  a  few 
coppers  by  him.  It  is  a  very  diflScult  thing  to  lay  money 
by,  in  these  times,  you  see;  quarry  work  brings  ill-pay; 
and  the  garden  don't  do  well  because  it  is  rocky  and 
damp ;  and  the  fowls  haven't  laid  all  the  winter,  and  it's 
trouble  enough  to  put  by  ten  shillings  a  quarter  for  rent." 

And  Trust  shook  his  head  like  a  dog  on  whom  tho 
economics  of  the  world  weighed  heavily. 

"  Does  she  earn  nothing?"  I  asked — I  was  acute  for  my 
age,  even  thus  early. 

"  Lar  bless  you,  no,"  said  Trust.  "  Flinging  a  bit  to 
the  poultry,  or  mixing  a  little  meal  and  water  for  cakes, 
is  all  that  lass  ever  does  from  morn  till  night.  There  is 
a  deal  for  a  woman  to  do,  let  alone  earning  money;  a 
woman  that  trims  her  place  tidily,  and  looks  after  the  live 
stock,  and  is  bandy  at  needle  and  thread,  can  save  a 
power  of  money.    She  don't  need  to  go  and  earn  it.    But 
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Artce,  she  just  lets  him  labor  for  her  in  season  and  ont 
or  season,  aod  does  nothing  herseir,  and  then  turns  round 
and  mutters  at  him  because  she  can't  eat  off  silver,  and 
he  shod  in  satin,  and  carry  a  train  after  her  like  the  pea- 
cocks I  There  are  lots  of  women  like  her, — lots,  mj  dear. 
You  will  be  sure  to  come  across  them." 

Now  Trust  had,  of  a  surety,  never  in  his  life  known 
any  other  women  than  drovers'  daughters  and  shepherds' 
wives;  but  when  I  grew  older,  and  went  into  tiie  world, 
1  could  not  help  thinking  that  those  drovers'  daughters 
and  shepherds'  wives  must  have  represented  the  female 
sex  very  completely  and  very  faithfully. 

"Ben  is  good,  is  he  not?"  I  asked  a  little  piteously; 
for  tbereJg  nothing  that  seems  so  dreary  to  the  young  as 
doubting  or  condemning  those  to  whom  they  belong. 

"Good  as  gold,"  said  Trust  emphatically.  "  And  far 
better,  indeed ;  for  gold  has  done  a  swarm  of  barm  in 
this  world;  and  Ben  has  done  nothing  but  good  all  tho 
days  of  his  life.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  that  does  good — 
to  everybody  except  himself.  I  have  known  him  ever 
since  he  was  a  lad  of  fourteen.  His  father  was  dead  and 
bis  mother  ailiug;  and  Ben  was  about  the  farm  where  I 
lived,  and  he  had  the  old  woman  and  the  babies  all  to 
keep  as  best  he  could.  My  old  master  helped  him  a  bit, 
but  it  was  Ben  alone  that  kept  the  mother  and  the  chil- 
dren off  the  parish.  He  was  always  a  quiet,  cheery,  still 
sort  of  lad,  but  with  a  wonderful  force  of  work  in  him, 
and  as  strong  as  a  young  bull.  He  has  always  had 
queer  tender  kind  of  thoughts,  too,  about  beasts  and 
birds  and  flowers  and  weeds,  and  all  manner  of  things 
that  he  sees.  There  is  much  more  in  Ben  than  anybody 
thinks.  When  he's  been  sitting  on  the  hill-side  with  me, 
all  alone  with  the  sheep,  I've  seen  an  odd,  bright,  won- 
dering look  come  in  his  eyes,  just  as  if  the  bracken  and 
the  thyme  had  got  talking  to  him  and  he  was  hearing 
beautiful  stories  from  them.  He  can't  write  a  word,  you 
know,  and  can  only  read  Just  a  little,  spelling  it  out  as 
sheep  hobble  over  a  rutty  road;  but  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  Ben,  if  he  only  coald  express  what  he  feels,  and  say 
all  that  the  water  and  trees  and  things  t«ll  him,  would 
be  what  I  once  heard  some  artist-men  when  they  were  at 
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work  painting  on  nij  moor-side  talk  about  for  an  hour  and 
more — I  think  they  called  it  a  poet.  At  least  one  of  them 
read  aloud,  and  it  was  out  of  a  book  that  they  said  was 
a  poet's,  whilst  the  others  were  sketching;  and  the  sound 
of  what  they  did  read  was  very  like  the  look  in  Ben's 
eyes  when  he  was  alone  on  the  hills,  gazing  at  the  clouds 
and  the  mists." 

I  listened,  much  impressed,  but  not  at  all  understand- 
ing him. 

**  You  must  have  thought  a  great  deal  yourself  ?"  I  said 
timidly.  He  looked  very  thoughtful  with  his  old  wrinkled 
and  shaggy  brows. 

**  Of  course,"  said  Trust  calmly.  "  Dogs  think  a  great 
deal ;  when  people  believe  us  asleep,  nine  times  tut  of  ten 
we  arc  meditating.  But  men  won't  credit  that,  you  see, 
because  if  ever  they  happen  to  hit  on  a  thought  them- 
selves, they  rush  and  set  it  all  down  in  black  and  white, 
and  cry  out  to  all  the  others  what  wonders  they  are. 
You  must  think,  among  the  hills  and  the  dales ;  they 
make  you,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Even  the  sheep 
think,  I  do  believe,  though  they  look  so  stupid.  Every- 
thing in  creation  thinks,  that's  my  idea.  Look  at  a  little 
beetle,  how  clever  it  is,  how  cunning  in  defense,  how  pa- 
tient in  labor,  how  full  of  disquiet; — but  you  cannot 
understand,  you  are  only  a  nursling.  Go  to  sleep  until 
daylight.  Myself  I  never  do  more  than  doze ;  that  comes 
of  habit  when  I  used  to  have  my  sheepfolds  to  guard, 
llere  there  is  nothihg  to  take  care  of,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  steal,  unless  it  be  those  brass  ear-rings  of  Avice's  !'* 

With  which  smothered  satire  he  stretched  himself  to 
enjoy  that  semi-slumber  which  the  French  call  "  entre 
cliat  el  loup;^^  and  I  curled  myself  in  my  box  to  pass  my 
first  night  under  the  roof  of  Reuben  Dare. 
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tlNDER  THB  ROSB-THOBN. 

It  was  Bcarce  daybreak  when  Trust  went  up  the  steep 
ladder-lilce  stairs,  and  scratched  loudly  at  the  door  on  tbo 
top  of  them. 

"  I  alyays  wako  them  so,"  he  explained  when  he  de- 
scended ;  and  I  saw  afterwards  that  ho  never  was  too 
soon  or  too  late  a  single  minute,  though  there  was  no  vil- 
lage clock  within  hearing',  no  eloek  at  all  in  the  house, 
and  the  sun  at  that  time  was  as  irregular  and  as  little  to 
be  depended  on  as  the  sun  usually  is  in  the  British  Isles. 
"Onlyadogl — ah  I  only  a  dog,"  with  do  watch  in  his 
pocket,  will  keep  time  with  a  punctuality  that  men  sel- 
dom attain,  despite  all  their  best  chronomctric  aids  I 

Soon  a  slow,  heavy  step  simnded  on  the  stairway,  and 
Reuben  himself  came  down  into  the  gloom,  patted  Trust, 
epoke  to  me,  and  undid  the  single  shutter.  There  was 
not  very  much  light  even  then,  it  was  a  chilly  morning  ; 
be  went  out  to  a  little  shed,  brought  in  an  armful  of  peat 
and  brushwood,  made  his  own  fire  with  a  great  deal  of 
labor,  and  got  out  his  own  breakfast,  It  was  only  a 
draught  of  cider  and  a  bunch  of  rye  bread:  the  diet  on 
which  most  of  your  hard  rural  labor,  your  Bowing  and 
reaping,  your  plowing  and  hoeing,  your  hedging  and 
ditching,  is  done  after  all. 

To  Trust  be  gave  moro  of  the  bread  than  he  ato  bim- 
Bclf;  and  for  me  he  beated  a  bowl  of  Qct  milk;  talking  to 
us  both  in  bis  kindly  and  dreamy  fashion. 

Later,  be  took  down  from  the  cupboard  a  single  little 
dainty  wbile  cbina  cup,  and  a  small  black  china  teapot; 
and  a  very  tiny  white  wheat  loaf,  and  pat  of  sweet  amber- 
bued  butler.  He  put  some  tea  in  the  pot,— weighing  it 
as  beedfully  as  some  men  weigh  gold,  for  it  was  terribly 
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Ub'e,  under  the  lairioe. 

Then  he  waited  a  moment  or  twvx  li>ten:n<r  for  m  step 
oa  the  5tajr :  there  was  none,  it  wa;^^  all  sulont  above.  A 
shade  of  disappointment  stole  over  his  f;^cif,  but  no  ancxT ; 
be  took  his  hage  picka3ce  and  other  tools  fr\>ni  their  ev>i^ 
ner,  put  them  over  his  shoulder,  and  went  out  tht\>usrh 
the  door, — lingering  a  moment  with  a  backward  Knik  up 
the  stair. 

Then  be  drew  the  door  after  him,  and  I  heard  his  step* 
growing  fainter  and  fainter  as  they  ta>d  down  the  moss ; 
Tnist  had  gone  with  him. 

I  was  alone  a  long  time,  a  very  long  time  ;  so  long  that 
I  whimpered  and  cried,  unheard,  till  I  was  tinnl,  aud 
held  my  peace  for  want  of  breath.  When  the  sun  was 
quite  high,  the  girl  Avice  at  length  appeared. 

"  Be  quiet,  will  'ee,  little  wretch  f"  she  cried  to  me,  and 
went  straightway  to  the  table.  Her  eyes  glistened  a 
little  as  she  saw  the  butter  and  tea,  and  she  sat  down  and 
ate ;  never  casting  the  smallest  morsel  to  me. 

Beautiful  she  was  by  the  morning  light ;  with  her  fair, 
rich  color,  and  her  gleaming  eyes,  and  her  crown  of  half- 
bright,  half-dusky  hair,  like  the  bronze  in  which  there  is 
much  mixture  of  gold.  But  I  thought  I  never  saw  any* 
thing  of  so  much  greed,  or  so  intensely  selfish.  Thcro 
was  a  vivid  animal  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  what  worn 
dainties  to  her  senses ;  but  there  was  no  sort  of  gratitudo 
or  feeling  at  the  generous  and  thoughtful  affection  which 
had  been  thus  tender  of  her  in  her  absence.  She  ate  all 
there  was  on  the  table;  seeming  to  like  to  draw  the 
pleasure  out  to  its  longest  span ;  when  ended,  she  washed 
the  things  and  set  them  away,  and  did  a  little  house- work, 
all  in  a  very  idle,  slovenly  manner — like  one  whoso  heart 
was  not  at  all  in  her  occupation.   ' 

Then  she  went  and  fed  the  poultry,  calling  them  round 
the  door-sill.  I  could  see  them  fight,  and  peek,  and  boat 
each  other  over  the  disputed  grain;  and  when  one  help- 
less little  speckled  hen,  who  had  scarcely  a  foathor  Icift 
in  her  body  owing  to  her  merciless  sisters'  unremitting 
onslaughts,  was  finally  driven  away  from  the  maHh-paii 
without  having  taBtcd  so  much  as  a  barleycorn,  I  buurd 
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Avlce  laii^h, — the  first  good-humored  and  amused  laugh 
that  I  had  heard  from  her  lips. 

To  feud  iho  martyred  hen  Bho  mnde  no  attempt:  she 
left  it  to  mope  upon  a.  rail. 

WheQ  she  came  within,  she  drew  her  spinning- wheel 
to  her,  and  begnn  that  aocient.  graceful,  classic  work,  old 
aa  the  days  of  Troy.  But  she  only  tangled  her  yarn, 
and  spoiled  her  web,  and  at  last  she  pushed  the  distaff 
impatiently  from  her,  and  took  up  her  piece  of  mirror, 
and  fell  to  twining  her  string  of  red  beads  in  and  out  of 
lior  hair,  and  knotting  tlicm  round  her  arms,  and  wreath- 
ing them  on  her  breast  above  her  low-cut,  leathern  budice. 

This  little  cottage  of  Reuben  Dare's  was  quite  alone, 
in  the  heart  of  Ibe  Peak  country,  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
wood,  chiefly  of  pines,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  which 
-  was  the  stone-quarry  where  he  worked,  fair  weather  and 
foul;  whilst  in  his  leisure  time  he  reared  a  few  hardy 
flowers  and  simple  fruits  in  his  damp,  mossy  garden,  to 
which  nothing  but  the  indigenous  ferns,  and  burdocks, 
and  coltsfoot,  took  really  kindly. 

At  the  back  of  the  cottage  rose  a  hill  all  grown  over 
with  ash,  and  larch,  and  firs  ;  whilst  beyond  that  tltere 
etretcheii  the  great  dreary  steppes  of  moorland,  with  a 
Koman  tumulus,  or  a  Druidic  rocking-stone,  alone  break- 
ing here  and  there  the  monotony  of  their  brown,  level, 
sheep-cropped  wastes.  Ashbourne  was  seven  miles  away, 
and  the  nearest  hamlet  was  three;  a  scattered  farm  or 
two  fltood  on  the  moors,  and  the  hall  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wood,  where  my  forefathers  had  been  reared,  was 
utterly  deserted  by  its  owners,  and  left  lo  the  care  of 
three  orfoursupemnnuated  servants,  under  whose  neglect 
my  delicate,  high-born  mother  had  perished. 

lleubeu's  cottage  was  pretty;  a  square  etono  place, 
with  a  pyramidal  rod  roof,  the  whole  enveloped  in  ivy  and 
lichens,  and  the  shade  of  spreading  yew  boughs;  the  same 
yews  from  which,  in  Robin  Hood's  days,  the  famous  bow- 
men of  England  had  been  served  with  their  weapons. 
Although  it  was  midwinter,  the  cottage  had  a  ro?y  glory 
that  depended  on  no  season  ;  for  it  was  covered,  froiu  th'^ 
lowest  of  its  stones  to  tlie  top  of  its  peaked  roof,  with  a 
gigaulic  rose-lhora. 
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"Sure  the  noblest  shrub  as  ever  God  have  made,'* 
would  Ben  say,  looking  at  its  massive,  cactus-like  branches, 
with  their  red,  waxen,  tender-colored  berries.  The  cot- 
tage was  very  old,  and  the  rose-thorn  was  the  growth  of 
centuries.  Men^s  hands  had  never  touched  it  It  had 
stretched  where  it  would,  ungoverned,  unhampered,  unar- 
rested. It  had  a  beautiful,  dusky  glow  about  it  always, 
from  its  peculiar  thickness  and  its  blended  hues ;  and  in 
the  chilly  weather  the  little  robin-redbreasts  would  come 
and  flutter  into  it,  and  screen  themselves  in  its  shelter 
from  the  cold,  and  make  it  rosier  yet  with  the  brightness 
of  their  little  ruddy  throats. 

''Tha  Christ-birds  do  alius  seem  safest  like  i'  tha 
Christ-bush,"  Ben  would  say,  softly,  breaking  off  the 
larger  half  of  his  portion  of  oaten  cake,  to  crumble  for 
the  robins  with  the  dawn.  I  never  knew  what  he  meant ; 
though  I  saw  he  had  some  soft,  grave,  old-world  story  in 
his  thoughts,  that  made  the  rose-thorn  and  the  redbreasts 
both  sacred  to  him. 

Avico  would  only  laugh ;  and,  if  he  went  away  to  work 
before  the  little  birds  had  eaten  all  his  gifts,  would  drive 
her  chickens  und^r  the  great  thorn-tree  to  steal  their  oat- 
crumbs  from  those  shy,  pretty,  russet  songsters. 

Midwinter,  too,  had  other  beauties  in  that  secluded 
place.  At  least  I  heard  old  Trust  say  so  many  times ; 
and  it  was  true. 

There  were  such  grand  tempestuous  sunsets,  with  one 
half  the  sky  like  a  sheet  T>f  steel  above  the  brown  round* 
hills,  and  the  other  half  all  dusky  red  and  gold  behind 
the  driving  purple  clouds.  There  were  such  beautiful 
wondrous  snow-storms,  that  falling  down  past  the  great 
ivy-covered  trunks  and  the  dense  net- work  of  auburn-hued 
branches,  and  drifting  by  the  dim,  soft,  solemn  shapes  of 
the  hill-sides  and  the  bleak  shadows  of  the  fir-woods, 
mingled  so  strange  a  phantasy  of  dying  color  and  made 
the  earth  seem  dim,  and  sweet,  and  distant,  even  as  in  a 
dream. 

Then  one  could  see  so  easily  the  coming  and  the  going, 
the  joys  and  the  terrors,  the  loves  and  the  strifes  of  the 
rooks,  high  above  in  the  tallest  trees  that  stoc(Q  on  tho 
liighest  crest  of  the  rocks.     One  could  see  the  foxes' 
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e&rti^s  under  the  tesflesa  brashwood,  and  tbe  rabbits' 
holerunder  the  withered  bracken.  The  little  widgeona, 
when  the3r  found  their  shallow  ponds  and  freshets  frozen, 
grew  very  tame,  and  fluttered  close  to  the  garden-wall, 
in  hope  of  catching  a  stray  crumb  froni  the  hens,  or  a 
stray  bone  from  the  cat. 

The  cat  herself,  an  unamisble  creatare  when  the 
weather  was  warm,  grew  sociable  and  good-natured 
when  the  snow  drove  her  in-doors  -,  and  she  shared  with 
Trust  and  myself  a  place  on  the  hearth-stone,  before  the 
cheery  brightly-burning  fire  of  "  cobbles"  that  flamed  up 
under  the  round  swinging  kettle  into  the  wide  black  shaft 
of  the  old-faebioned  chimney.  For  if  she  apit  or  scratched. 
Trust  drove  her  away  from  the  fire ;  and  she  soon  learned 
— what  indeed  is  the  rule  for  ua  all,  from  cats  to  court- 
beauties,  from  dogs  to  diplomatists — that  the  way  to  get 
the  warmth  of  the  world  (and  to  give  a  sly  safe  pat  to 
your  neighbor)  ia  to  sheath  all  your  claws  nnder  velvet 
and  to  keep  in  an  excellent  temper. 

All  living  things  seem  to  draw  closer  together  in  the 
perils  and  privations  of  the  winter,  as  you  men  do  in  the 
frost  of  your  frights  or  your  sorrows.  In  summer — aa  in 
prosperity — every  one  ia  for  himself,  and  is  heedless  of 
others  because  he  needs  nothing  of  them. 

The  cottage  was  very  pretty  at  all  seasons,  as  I  say, 
with  its  two  long  quaint  windows,  and  its  wide  door 
through  which  the  sunshine  seemed  forever  streaming, 
atfd  a  little  brook  singing  close  bjr,  right  under  the  garden 
grasses.  It  was  very  pretty,  standing  down  sa  it  did  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  wilh  the  dense  green  of  the  wood  all 
before  it.  But  it  was  very  lonely,  and  no-sound  ever 
came  to  it  aave  the  sound  of  the  water  freshets,  and  of 
the  birds  in  the  branches,  except  whei^ow  and  then  the 
thunder  of  some  louder  blast  than  common  rolled  faintly 
from  the  distant  quarry,  followed  by  the  rumbling  echo 
of  the  loosened  falling  stones. 

It  was  lonely,  certainly;  and  dull,  to  those  for  whom 
the  brown  silent  moors  had  no  grandeur,  the  ceaseless 
song  of  the  brook  no  music,  the  old  gray  hoary  stones  no 
etory,  the  innumerable  woodland  creatures,  forever  astir 
under  brake  and  brushwood,  no  wonder  and  no  into^st. 
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And  the  girl  Avice  was  one  of  these.  The  pontic 
faculty — as  you  call  the  insight  and  the  sympathy  which 
feels  a  divinity  in  all  created  things  and  a  joy  unutterable 
in  the  natural  beauty  of  the  earth — ^is  lacking  in  the 
generality  of  women,  notwithstanding  their  claims  to  the 
monopoly  of  emotion.  If  it  be  not,  how  comes  it  that 
women  have  given  you  no  great  poet  since  the  days  of 
Sappho  ? 

It  is  women's  deGciency  in  intellect,  you  will  observe  : 
not  a  whit : — ^it  is  women's  deficiency  in  sympathy. 

The  greatness  of  a  poet  lies  in  the  universality  of  his 
sympathies.  And  women  are  not  sympathetic,  because 
they  are  intensely  self-centered. 

As  A  vice  sat  one  day,  when  winter  had  grown  into 
earliest  spring,  pulling  her  beads  about,  and  gazing  at  her- 
self in  her  bit  of  glass  as  usual,  there  came  in  sight  in 
the  distance,  under  the  arching  boughs  of  the  pines,  a 
little  old  man  with  a  pack  on  his  back.  I  found  after- 
wards that  he  was  a  peddler  called  Dick  o'  tha  Wynnats 
(t  e,  of  the  gates  of  the  wind),  who  journeyed  about  on 
foot  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  or  so  round  Ash- 
bourne, and  who  came  through  this  wood  to  the  moor 
farms  about  once  in  three  months ;  one  of  the  very  few 
new-comers  that  ever  disturbed  the  solitudes  round  Reu- 
ben's cottage. 

A  vice's  eyes  sparkled  with  eager  delight  as  she  saw 
him  approach  ;  and  she  darted  through  the  open  door  and 
down  the  glade  to  meet  him  with  more  welcomiug  alac- 
rity than  I  ever  saw  her  display  to  any  living  creature. 

I  knew  nothing  about  lovers  in  those  days,  or  I  might 
have  thought  he  had  been  one  of  hers,  so  gleefully  did 
she  greet  him.  But  if  I  had  done  so,  I  should  have  been 
undeceived  on  his  optrance ;  for  an  uglier  little  old  fellow 
never  breathed,  aucT  he  was  over  seventy  in  age,  though 
tough  and  hard  as  a  bit  of  ash-stick. 

'*  What  ha'  gotten  tha  morn,  Dick?"  asked  A  vice, 
eagerly ;  longing  for  a  sight  of  his  pack. 

"  £h  I  ha'  gotten  a  power  o'  things,"  said  Dick,  leisurely 
unstrapping  it,  and  letting  it  down  on  the  brick  floor. 
"  But  m'appen  ye  ull  gie  me  a  drop  of  summat  to  wet  mj 
throstle  wi'  first,  Avicc )  conna,  my  wench  f " 
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Avice,  Bomewbat  impatiently,  brougbt  bim  a  little  jug 
full  of  cider. 

"Beo.be  wudtib  bit'  ought  else  to  drink  i' the  bouae 
tfasD  tbat  pig'd  swill,"  sbe  said,  with  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  what  sbe  uficred. 

"And  banna  a  mossel  o'  vittlea  wi'  itT"  oskeA  old 
Pick  with  insidious  softness.  "I  dnrena  tak' this  stuff 
a'out  eaten  of  a  mossel ;  it  ud  turn  e'  my  stomach,  it 
would." 

I  wished  it  might  turn  in  his  stomach,  for  I  bad  con- 
ceived a  great  dislike  to  bim,  and  bad  a  horrid  idea  that 
bo  might  take  me  away  in  his  pack. 

Avice,  however,  supplied  hitu  with  the  desired  "  mos- 
sel," and  he  appeared  to  have  disowned  all  idea  of  danger 
in  ihe  cider,  for  he  drained  the  jug  to  its  lust  drop.  Mean- 
while Avice,  fallen  on  her  knees,  was  swiftly  undoing  the 
leathern  straps  of  his  portable  warehouse,  and  feasting 
her  eyes  on  all  its  wondrous  treasures. 

They  consisted  of  glass  beads,  amall  mirrors,  rolls  of 
ribbons,  gaudy  cotton  handkerchiefs,  many-colored  woolen 
fabrics,  penny  illustrated  periodicals,  and' all  things  of  the 
cheapest  and  of  the  Guest  tbat  could  allure  the  eyea  of 
country- maidens  and  the  silver  coins  of  their  saving- 
boxes.  But  they  were  a  millionfold  more  attractive  to 
Avice  Dare  than  the  dainty  rubin's-nest  in  the  ivied  wall, 
or  the  delicate  bells  of  the  dow  on  the  leaves,  or  the  mar- 
velous sunset  colors  in  tbo  western  skies,  or  the  exquisite 
heath  on  the  broad  brown  fells,  or  any  one  of  the  many 
beauteous  things  in  her  daily  life  to  which  her  sight  was 
blind. 

She  lingered  in  rapture  over  every  one  of  the  tawdry, 
worthless  pieces  of  appareling,  and  laid  each  aside  wiih 
a  aigb  of  envious  longing.  • 

The  peddler  let  his  goods  work  their  own  charm  whilst 
be  enjoyed  his  "mossel ;"  then  be  sung  their  praises,  and 
spread  them  out  freshly  before  her. 

■■Look  'ee,  lass,"  said  he;  ■■here  be  a  many  things 
made  right  on  to  please  yc.  There  bean't  such  a  lot  as 
this'n  Hnywhcre  else  our  side  o'  iha  Peak.  Bless  yc  I 
afore  I've  been  half  across  moor-side  I'll  ha'  emptied  my 
pack  o'  'em  all,  down  to  the  littlest  spool  o'  cotton.     But 
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I'd  rayther  sell  'cm  to  yoa ;  'caase  there  bean't  sach  a 
well -looking  lass  as  ye  anywheres  i'  tha  country.  Ye 
set  the  does  olf ;  that  'ee  do.  Now,  what '11  'ee  fit  on  tha 
marn,  Avice  ?" 

Avice  shook  her  pretty  curly  head. 

"  I  han't  gotten  no  siller,"  she  said  with  sullen  sadness. 
"  Tha  ten  pennies  I  got  for  tha  eggs  ye  had  last  time  yo 
come ;  I  han't  got  no  more  ;  not  a  brass  farden,  an'  'twas 
iver  so.  Tha  things  is  lovely  ;  but  ye  wunna  let  me  hev 
'em  on  tick,  as  'twere  ?" 

To  this  hint  old  Dick  gave  a  sturdy  denial. 

"  Canna,  my  dearie;  canna,  as  'twas  iver  so.  I  gi'es 
alius  ready  money  myself — alius, — and  if  I  was  kep' 
out  o'  it  I  should  ha  to  go  to  workhus.  I'd  do  a  deal  for 
ye, — ye're  so  pretty  wi'  yer  gowd  hair, — but  I  darena  do 
that,  let  alone  how  wild  Ben  ud  be  wi'  me :  ye's  aware  o' 
that." 

'* Ben's  a  gaby,"  said  Avice  savagely;  spreading  out 
before  her  longing  eyes  a  shawl  of  bright  scarlet  and 
orange,  and  then  folding  it  around  her  lovingly.  *'  Lots 
o'  folk  go  on  tick ;  and  why  na  we  ?  We'd  be  sure  to 
pay  some  time ; — when  the  garden  was  forrard,  or  the  hins 
got  well  a  laying.  What's  that  there  blue  ribbin  ?  that's 
beautiful." 

"  An'  ud  looH  beautiful  in  yer  hair,  my  pretty,"  said 
the  subtle  Dick,  holding  it  up  against  the  light.  '*  And 
then  there's  this  red  handkercher  as  ud  go  lovely  over  it ; 
there  bean't  a  nicer  'sortment  than  blue  and  red  togither. 
That's  a  rare  bargain  too, — that  there  lot  o' jew'lry.  I 
git  it  straight  from  a  born  lady,  as  had  come  down  i'  the 
world,  and  was  obleeged  to  part  wi'  it.  Them's  real 
jew'ls,  they  is,  and  all  dirt  cheap.  Ony  five  shillin'  for 
the  lot ;  real  diminds  I  fit  for  the  Queen  o'  England.  Why, 
if  ye  hev  them  on  at  tha  wakes  i'  this  simmer-time  there 
wunna  be  a  lass  as  uU  hold  a  candle  to  ye,  and  a'  the 
lads  uil  be  dazed-like  wi'  yer  glory.  Pit  'em  on,  my 
wench ;  pit  'em  on  ;  even  if  ye  canna  take  'em,  I  longs  to 
see  'em  upo'  ye." 

All  this  uttered  in  the  soft,  sleepy  *'  tongue  of  the  Peak," 
that  slurs  over  every  harsh  word,  and  rolls  its  phrases  all 
one  in  another,  took  its  due  effect  upon  Avice.   Intensely 
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ignorant,  and  honestly  believing  in  her  simplicity  that  she 
Baw  real  diamonds  before  her,  she  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion ;  and  elasped  tlie  brazen  bands,  sparkling  with  their 
bits  of  white  glass,  on  her  arms  and  about  her  throat,    ' 
gazief^  at  them  and  herself  entranced. 

Old  Diuk  clapped  his  bony  bands  in  admiring  ecstasy. 

"  Lord's  sake  1"  he  cried  :  "  ony  look  at  yersell  I  Why  I 
lord-a-mercy,  no  queen  could  ekall  ye  1" 

The  old  hypocrite  was  most  likely  half  sincere.  Avire 
w&a  a  very  pretty  picture  then.  Ucr  arms  were  too  fair 
by  nature  to  have  ever  become  sun-browned,  and  tbcy 
were  shaped  to  satisfy  a  sculptor;  her  throat  was  long 
and  sloDder,  though  it  denoted  physical  strength  -,  and  her 
neck,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  was  the  full  bluc-vcincd 
bosom  of  a  goddess.  Nor  were  these  beauties  much  con- 
cealed by  the  low-cut  leatberu  bodice  that  inclosed  tbem ; 
and  as  she  breathed  quickly  and  feverishly,  with  longing 
and  delf-love,  her  eyes  gleamed,  her  face  flashed,  and  the 
mock  diamonds  really  lent  to  her  a  curious  kind  of  glitter- 
ing, transitory  luster. 

"Oh,  if  any  I  had  'em  I''  she  cried,  tossing  her  arms 
above  her  head,  and  unconsciously  giving  more  beauty  to 
her  disclosed  charms.  "  Ob,  if  ony  I  had  'em  I  They'd 
look  at  nobody  cbc  at  tbo  walics  1" 

The  wakes  are  the  rural  feasts  held  over  the  Peak 
country  at  every  town  and  village  on  the  anniversary  of 
tht7  building  of  its  parish  cburcb.  This  religious  com- 
Diemoration  takes  the  form  of  feasting,  junketing,  drink- 
iug,  dancing,  and  eating  very  big.  thin,  round,  sweet 
cakes;  and  it  was  the  only  furm  of  public  festivity  that 
Avice  liad  ever  in  her  brief  life  enjoyed. 

To  her  the  wakes  seemed  tbo  pivot  of  the  world,  and 
all  the  seasons  rolled  only  to  bring  the  wakes  round  again 
to  rejoice  the  souls  of  their  worshipers. 

"Yb  must  ha' 'em,  my  dearie,"  murmured  old  Dick 
bcguilingly.  "Ye  must  somehow  or  itber.  I  shouldiia 
ha'  the  huurt  to  sec  anybody  else  a  sportin'  of  'em,  now 
I've  once  seed  'em  on  yer  bonny  brist.  Just  'ee  (hiuk  a 
bit, — ba'  na  ye  got  the  littlest  bantte  o'  siller?" 

Avice  glanced  towards  me,  and  I  trembled  in  my- 
boz. 
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"  There's  tha  pup  as  Ben  had  gl'en  he  tin  week  agone,'' 
she  said.  "They  tell  us  as  how  'tis  a  deal  o'  walue. 
Would  'ee  tak'  it,  and  sell  it  i'  the  town  ?" 

"  Lawk  a  mussj  no !"  cried  Dick  in  horror.  "  I  canna 
abide  dogs :  niver  could.  There^s  that  Trust  o'  journ  : 
alius  a  sniffin'  and  mouthin'  at  me,  if  he  be  by  when  I 
come.  Think  o'  some  ither  way,  my  lass.  Look  'ee  I— 
ye  ha'  got  di minds  as  a  princess  hersell  ud  be  proud  to 
weer.  Te'U  niyer  part  wi'  'em,  now  ye  ha'  once  pit  'em 
on,  A  vice?" 

Mephistopheles,  of  whom  I  have  subsequently  heard 
much  and  often,  was  at  his  old  work  with  women  in  the 
person  of  the  peddler  of  the  Peak.  Only  here  Mephis- 
topheles thought  the  jewels  enough,  without  adding  the 
temptation  of  passion,  and  substituted  self-love  for  love : 
the  first  is  the  more  potent  seducer  of  the  two  with  the 
fair  sex,  which  enrolls  a  hundred  Avioes  to  one  Oret- 
chen. 

Dick  o'  tha  Wynnats  knew  well  that,  having  once  put 
the  things  on,  the  girl  would  never  bear  to  let  them  go 
out  of  her  sight  again  unpurchased. 

A  vice  stood  with  them  clasped  about  her  neck  and 
arms,  ruffling  her  hair  in  her  perplexity,  and  with  the 
great  tears  beginning  to  brim  over  in  her  eyes,  because 
she  saw  no  means  whereby  she  could  make  herself  mis- 
tress of  these  splendid  gems. 

Suddenly  she  grew  very  pale,  the  blood  forsook  her 
cheeks  and  lips,  a  sudden  thought — hope  and  fearlboth  in 
one — seemed  to  leap  into  her  eyes  and  burn  the  tears  in 
them  dry. 

"  Is  it  a  matter  o'  five  shillin'  f "  she  asked,  and  her 
voice  was  hoarse,  and  lower  than  usual/as  she  spoke. 

Five  shillings  were  in  Reuben's  cottage  as  five  thou- 
sand sovereigns  are  in  the  great  world. 

"Five  shillin',"  averred  the  peddler,  "and  I  wouldna 
sell  'em  for  that  to  ony  else  than  ye,  my  dearie, — real 
diminds  as  they  be,  and  wore'd  by  a  great  lady." 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  murmured  Avice.  "  Now  I  think  on  it 
— m'appen  I  can  do  it     Just  'bide  a  bit,  will  'ee  ?" 

And  still  with  her  face  very  pale,  and  a  steadfast,  reck- 
less, yet  scared  look  upon  it,  she  went  out  of  the  door, 
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the  sanlight  catching  the  "  diamond e,"  and  playiag  on 
them,  till  the  poor  glass  trumpery  flashed  and  glowed  as 
though  it  really  were  some  gem  of  Asia. 

Where  she  went  I  did  not  sec:  she  had  closed  the  door 
behind  her.  Old  Dick  tarried  patiently,  putting  the  con- 
tents of  his  pack  in  order  again,  and  did  not  even  look 
through  the  lattice. 

Dick,  I  suppose,  was  a  worldly-wise  man,  and  thought 
that  so  long  as  the  money  woa  forthcoming  for  his  mer- 
chandise, lie  Lad  nothing  to  do  with  whence  it  came. 
Pretty  girls  might  not  care  that  he  should  know. 

Presently  Avice  returned  :  her  face  was  very  flushed 
now,  and  she  spoke  with  eager,  tremulous  excitement. 

"  I  ha'  gotten  it,  Dick,"  she  cried.  "  Here  it  be.  It's 
a  Bwarm  of  siller,  Bure,  to  pay  all  at  oust, — but  the  jew'ls 
are  worth  it.  Here  I — one,  two,  three,  four,  five.  All 
good  money.     All  good  I'' 

The  peculiar  haste  and  excitement  of  her  manner  struck 
the  shrewd  old  man,  for  he  wrung  and  bit  every  coin  in 
eDCcessiqp  with  care,  as  though  Biispecting  bod  money 
amongst  them  from  the  very  volubility  of  her  assevera- 
tions. They  were  all  good,  however,  and  ho  put  them  by 
in  a  leather  pouch,  chuckling  contentedly  as  be  did  so. 

"I  knew  'ee  got  the  money  somewhere,"  he  cried. 
"But  ye  wimmen  alius  want  so  much  pressiu'  and 
coaxin'  to  make  'ee  do  what  ye're  dyin'  to  do  1  Sure  and 
ye  have  the  bravest  diminds  i'  country-side,  Avice.  Nell, 
at  the  Dell  Farm,  will  be  main  and  mad  when  I  tells  her. 
She's  alius  rare  and  jealous  o'  ye,  wench.  M'appen  ye've 
got  a  coin  or  two  more  lay  by,  that  ye  could  gie  us  fur 
this  lot  of  blue  ribbon  7" 

"  No  1 1  han't  ^t  a  penny  I"  said  Avice,  fiercely,  cover- 
ing her  eyes  with  her  hands  to  ghut  out  the  sight  of  the 
coveted  ribbon.  Already  her  diamonds  scarcely  con- 
tented her. 

"Well,  well,  don't  'ee  fret.  Ye  got  enow  on  yer  neck 
to  make  'em  all  ciazed  like  wi' jealousy,"  said  the  benevo- 
lent Dick,  in  consolation,  "  And  looli  'ee,  I'll  put  in  this 
lot  of  pictur-papers,  all  for  good  will, — they'll  wile  ye  a 
bit  when  ye're  dull.  They're  all  about  lords  and  ladies; 
n  pretty  readin';  and  a  power  o*  murders  in 'em, 
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too.     Them  qaalitj  seems  alias  a  cuttio'  each  other's 
throats,  if  one  may  b'lieve  them  there  pennies.^ 

With  which  he  deposited  two  or  three  of  the  penny 
numbers  of  fiction  on  the  little  table,  and  regarded  him- 
self, it  was  evident,  as  a  person  of  princely  liberality. 

"I  hate  rcadin',"  said  Avice,  ungraciously,  looking, 
nevertheless,  at  the  illustrations.  "  I  dew  spell  these 
here  out  sometimes,  'cause  I  like  to  see  how  folk  live  in 
great  houses.  How  fine  it  must  be  to  hev  gentry  a  killin' 
theirselves  for  ye,  and  a  wearin'  o'  masks  to  trap  ye,  and 
a  carry  in'  ye  off  to  palaces  i'  the  dead  o'  the  night.  Do 
'ee  say  as  all's  true  what  they  tells  ?" 

"  All's  gospel  truth  i'  tha  pennies,"  said  Dick,  promptly, 
forgetting  his  previous  skepticism.  ''  It's  all  dukes  what 
writes  in  them,  and  they  must  know  what  they  does 
theirselves." 

"  And  does  they  wear  masks,  and  swords,  and  drive  in 
gowdcn  chariots,  and  carry  off  live  princesses  ?"  asked 
Avice,  eagerly ;  the  dullness  of  her  imaginatiou  stirred. 

Dick  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully. 

*'  Well — I  seed  a  duke  in  these  parts  oust,  long  ago," 
he  said,  meditatively,  ''and  he  was  a  little,  old,  rum- 
lookin'  chap,  I  thought,  wi'  gray  hair  and  yaller  gaiters. 
And  he  rid  a  fat  black  cob, — and  he  said  thank  'ee  when 
I  oped  tha  gate  for  'un.  And  I  couldna  see  as  he  was 
any  think  different  to  Tim  Radly,  the  stockin'*  higgler,  as 
was  amazin'  like  him.  But  them  pennies  is  gospel-trae, 
lass:  niver  ye  go  to  doubt  it  And  now  I'll  bid  'ee  good 
day,  my  wench  ;  for  I  must  get  over  moorside  afore  the 
strike  o'  twelve." 

And  throwing  his  pack  over  his  shoulder,  and  taking 
his  staff,  the  old  man  left  us,  and  went  out  by  the  rear  of 
the  house,  and  began  to  climb  the  steep  wooded  hill  that 
rose  between  the  cottage  and  the  moorlands  that  lay  be- 
yond. 

Avice  scarcely  noticed  his  departure.  She  was  ab- 
sorbed in  thinking  of  the  dukes,  and  in  gazing  at  her 
jewels,  with  her  elbow  resting  on  the  table,  and  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  glass.  Suddenly,  however,  she  darted  out, 
and  called  to  the  peddler,  as  he  slowly  crept  up  the  lower 
slope  of  the  hill.  I  could  hear  his  voice  reply  from 
above, — 
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"  What  is  't,  loss  F  Ha'  ye  found  eillcr  enow  for  tba 
blue  ribbin  f" 

"Nol"  8be  cried  to  him.  "Ony — ony — I  foi^ot  to 
tell  'ee;  if  ye  see  Ben  any  time,  don't  'ee  say  nothin'  to 
hiin  0'  tlie  diminds.    Mind  that  I" 

"  0'  course  not,"  be  sun^  out  in  auBwer.  "  When  iver 
does  I  say  any  thin' f" 

"  Tliank  'ce,"  slic  called  back.  "  Ye  knaw, — he  dusua 
like  my  laying  out  o'  money  on  rattletraps  and  bits  o' 
brass,  as  be  calls  'em." 

"Ben's  a  fule,"  retorted  the  old  man,  from  above, 
amongst  the  firs. 
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She  came  into  the  bouse  again,  and  ran  to  her  mirror 
at  once :  she  was  fcreriBb  and  little  at  ease,  it  seemed, 
but  ber  "diminds"  atiil  afforded  her  rapturous  delight. 
The  gold  was  so  yellow,  and  the  stones  were  so  big  t 

Slic  seemed  never  to  tire  of  clasping  them  on  and  off, 
and  changing  tbeir  resting-place,  and  picturing  to  herself, 
doubtless,  the  admiration  she  would  draw  on  her  at  the  - 
wukes,  and  the  bitterness  of  soul  which  she  would  canse 
to  Nell  o'  the  Moor  Fiirm.  Hour  after  hour  she  spent, 
gazing  at  these  things,  and  at  herself  in  them,  and  tliink- 
ing,  idly  and  purposeles^ily,  yet  with  a  curious  miztui-e  of 
anxiety  and  savagery,  to  judge  by  the  shadows  that  flitted 
one  afXcr  another  across  her  face ;  the  shadows  of  desire 
and  of  dissatisfaction. 

"If  I  could  ony  be  where  them  things  be  wore'd  all 
day,  and  dnkes  be  o.  swcarin'  o'  love  till  they  kills  tbeir- 
eelvesl"  she  muttered,  half  aloud,  over  ber  precious 
gems, 

fibo  bad  led  the  simplest  and  most  innocent  life  possi- 
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ble ;  she  had  been  no  more  toached  b j  whispers  of  eril 
than  the  little  blue  caekoo's-eye  flowering  witboot ;  she 
had  been  brought  up  with  the  birds  and  the  beasts,  the 
noble  moors  and  the  radiant  waters,  and  had  had  no  more 
to  acquaint  her  with  the  guilt  of  the  world  than  the  joung 
lambs  at  play  in  the  dales.  But  jet  these  longings  were 
in  her;  these  senses  were  inborn  and  importnnate. 

Vision  she  had  not ;  imagination  she  had  not ;  ambition 
she  knew  naught  of,  and  intelligence  was  dead  in  her : 
but  these  she  had, — yanitj,  and  greed,  and  sensuality: 
the  true  tempters  of  thousands  of  women. 

After  awhile  she  took  her  treasures  up  the  stairs,  to 
hide  them  away,  no  doubt,  in  some  box  in  her  bed-cham- 
ber, and  there  she  remained  till  the  day  had  almost  waned, 
when  she  came  down  again  and  put  on  the  potatoes  to  boiL 
She  threw  them  into  the  pot  with  their  skins  scarcely 
washed,  and  sat  down  to  peruse  one  of  the  "pennies,^ 
reading  it  slowly  and  painfully,  spelling  each  word  out, 
and  tracing  it  with  her  forefinger. 
'  She  started  a  little  as  Trust  entered  with  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  and  after  him  his  master.  Ungracious  at  all 
times  to  her  brother,  her  manner  changed  this  eyening ; 
she  welcomed  him  with  more  cordial  warmth  than  usual, 
chattered  with  a  flow  of  words  v^ery  rare  with  her,  and 
busied  herself  in  getting  his  supper  with  much  more  will- 
ingness than  she  had  shown  on  any  night  pre7ious. 

Ben,  himself,  looked  very  pleased  with  the  alteration  in 
her ;  and  responded  to  it  with  a  caressing  tenderness  that 
was  infinitely  gentle  and  touching. 

"I'd  a  run  o'  luck  to-day,  my  pretty,''  he  said,  sitting 
over  his  potatoes  and  oatmeal.  "  There  was  a  lady  as  had 
lost  her  track  i'  the  big  pine  wood,  and  I  pit  her  right, 
and  she  gi'ed  me  a  shillin'  for  't  And  soon  arter,  whiles 
I  was  a  workin',  there  kem  a  man — a  trampin',  you  know, 
as  those  paintin'  chaps  and  tha  fellows  as  break  up  the 
stones  wi'  a  little  hammer  alius  do.  They  ses  they  's 
gennlemen ;  but  I  niver  b'lieve  as  gennlemen  born  ud  go 
about  wi'  nasty  oil-pots,  or  bags  of  bits  o'  gritstone. 
Howe'er,  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  This  'un,  he 
spoke  unconmion  k*nd ;  and  I  picked  him  out  a  atom  of 
cawke,  and  a  moasel  or  two  of  Blue-John,  as  seemed  to 
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please  him,  and  he  gi'ed  me  a  sbillin'  tew.  So  I  was 
rare  i'  luck  tha  oiarQ.  And  Trust,  tew ;  for  he  got  a  lot 
of  eaii'widp;es  out  o'  thie  bore  geanlemaa's  pack.  Uow'a 
ta  pup  ?  He  look'  rare  aa'  brave.  Eli,  my  little  ud,  fe'll 
pull  tbrough  Bafo  oaow,  won't  'ee  ?     'Tie  a  pretty  critlur. 

Tins  was  the  first  praise  tbat  I  ever  heard  of  my  beauty, 
which  has  alt  my  life  been  remarkable :  it  has  been  lauded 
by  many  lips,  but  by  none  more  honestly  and  kindly  than 
poor  Ben's. 

Avico  received  his  news  with  unwoo'cd  sympathy,  and 
seemed  to  desire  to  atone  for  the  general  badness  of  her 
careless  cookery,  by  an  assiduity  that  should  leave  him 
nothing  to  desire  in  his  present  meal,  and  induce  bim  to 
linger  over  it  longer  than  usual.  In  this,  however,  she 
failed ;  be  cared  little  what  he  ate,  and  he  had  a  design 
he  was  eager  to  execute. 

The  supper,  and  the  thanksgiving  for  it,  ended,  be  rose 
and  took  bis  gardening  tools. 

"  Ye  wunna  go  and  garden  tha  night,  Ben  ?"  asked 
Aviee,  rapidly.     "  Do  'ee  look  I — tha  sun's  down," 

"There's  a  lot  o'  light,  loss  I"  he  laughed  in  answer, 
"  I  alius  garden  arter  'tia  down,  or  afore  'tis  rJz.  Ye 
knows  tbat  well  enow." 

"  But  it's  so  cold,  Ben,  and  so  damp,"  ebe  urged,  with 
a  curious  feverisbneBB.  "  Ye'll  get  the  rewmatiz,  sure  as 
ye  Jive,  if  ye  garden  this  time  o'  night" 

He  laughed  aloud  at  this. 

"Why,  A  vice  I  D'ee  think  I'e  an  old  un  of  sixty  years? 
D'ee  iver  know  meailin'of  aught  ?  Stay  'ee  in  if  ye  feel 
the  damp;  but  the  weather's  no  been  bred  yet  as  can 
daunt  or  damage  o'  me." 

And  he  went. 

Trust  whispered  over  my  box, 

"  He  is  going  to  bury  that  two  shillings  with  the  rest, 
under  the  apple-tree.  She  does  not  dream  he  has  saved 
money  there,  you  know." 

I  said  nothing. 

"  And  it's  all  for  her,"  added  Trust.  "  All  for  that  ugly 
red  gown  that  she  cried  for  last  Candlemas." 

Arice  stayed  by  the  hearth,  with  her  hands  clasped. 
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and  her  head  bent,  aod  the  ruddy  light  of  the  cobble  fire 
plajiug  on  her  bowed  head. 

A  brief  space  later,  there  came  on  the  night  i^ir  a  great 
cry, — followed  by  a  aadden  silence.  Trust  rushed  head- 
long out ;  A  vice  remained  immovable. 

A  little  later  her  brother  appeared  on  the  threshold ;  his 
face  was  very  pale,  and  he  looked  dased  and  appalled. 

'*  Avice,  there's  bin  a  thief  here  !"  he  said  tremulously, 
though  his  grave  voice  was  very  low. 

"A  thief  1"  she  echoed,  without  lifting  her  bead. 
"  What !     He V  the  fowls  bin  stole  f " 

"  No.  Tbey's  in  their  coops,"  he  answered,  with  the 
tremor  still  in  his  voice.  "  But  there's  bin  somebody  a 
robbin'  me,  for  all  that;  a  robbin'  yoo,  my  little  lass,  a 
robbin'  you  1" 

"  Me  1" 

"  Ah  !  my  dearee,  ye  didna  know,"  said  Ben,  softly  and 
sadly.  "  I  was  wrong,  may-be,  not  to  tell  'ee ;  ye'd  ha' 
been  more  heedful  o'  tramps  about.  But  ye  see,  lassie, 
ye  was  so  wishful  for  that  g^wnd,  and  I  thocht  as  how 
I'd  surprise  ye.  And,  d'ye  see,  I  says  to  myself,  says  I, 
I'll  pit  every  stiver  I  can  git  in  a  hole,  under  tha  old 
apple-tree,  and  store  it  up  till  Bamaby  Bright,  aod  thin 
tak  her  o'er  to  Ashbourne  aod  gie  her  the  thing  she's  a 
longing  for.  That  was  wot  I  thocht  ye  see — and  now  it's 
every  sbillin'  gone  I  The  moss  hev  bin  pulled  up,  and 
the  hole's  clean  empty.  As  empty  can  be.  If  I'd  ony 
telled  ye,  my  pretty  I — and  now  ye'U  have  to  wait  for  yer 
gowud  I" 

A  vice  stood,  still  unmoved,  waving  to  and  fro  in  the 
glow  of  the  fire ;  then  at  length  she  spoke, — very  huskily. 

"  Lord,  how  good  o'  ye,  Ben  I  Who  can  it  be  as  ha' 
took  it?" 

Ue  ruffled  his  fair  hair  in  sorrowful  perplexity. 

"  Some  tramps,  o'  coorse,  my  dear.  Didna  ye  hear  any 
steps  about  ?" 

"  Niver  a  one.  But  'tis  true  I  went  up  moorside, — ^just 
to  look  as  whether  the  gorse  's  in  bloom:  it  might  ha'  bin 
done  whiles  I  was  there  I" 

''  I  dessay,  I  dessay  1  But  who  could  tell  as  I'd  money 
there  ?" 
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"  Tbey  miglii  ha'  seed  ye  o'er  tha  fence," 

"  Dick  o'  tha  Wynnata  han't  been  by,  hev  be  T  I'm 
alius  mistraBtful  of  th'  old  man." 

"  I  han't  eecd  Dick,  come  Wednesday  wta  a  month.  It 
must  ha'  been  a  tramp." 

"  Trampa  don't  kim  much  o'  these  parts,"  said  Ben 
with  a  sigh.  "  It  must  sure  bev  bin  one,  though :  they 
might  look  ower  the  fence  as  ye  say.  I'm  ony  sorry  for 
ye,  my  lassie:  it  ud  ha'  bin  such  a  joy  t'ye  to  hft'  bad 
tbat  gownd  I" 

Avice  went  up  to  him,  and  threw  her  white  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 

"  Niver  mind,  Ben  I  I'll  think  as  how  ye  ber  gi'en  it 
to  me.    That  ull  do  jist  as  welL" 

He  returned  her  caresses  fondly,  stroking  her  hair  with 
a  tender  pitying  touch. 

"  Theer's  a  brave  wench  I  'Tls  rare  and  good  o'  ye  to 
bear't  so  well,  Arice.  It  dew  cut  a  bit,  'cause,  ye  see,  I 
was  so  set  up  like  wi' content,  a  bringin'  them  tew  ahillin' 
home  jist  now;  and  they'd  ha' made  siren,  and  there'd  ha' 
bin  but  twice  that  agin  to  git  afore  ta  simmer-time  for  ye 
to  ba'  tha  gownd.  And  now  't  's  all  to  begin  o'er  agin ; 
and  I  canna  surprise  ye  thin,  'cause  I've  tolled  ye  o'  it 

His  voice  fell  suddenly;  it  was  a  blow  to  him  to  have 
been  robbed  of  this  innocent,  kindly  pleasure ;  and  five 
shillings  are  not  made  every  day  of  a  quarryman's  life. 

Avice  kissed  him  yet  again. 

"Niver  ye  mind,"8be  murmured  with  a  certain  emo- 
tion,tremblingeveninherbard.changelessroice.  "  M'ap- 
pen  the  bins  will  tak  to  layin'  eone  ;  tis  springtide ;  and 
if  they  dew  we'll  pit  the  money  by  to  make  up  thia'n." 

"  That's  a  good  lass,"  he  said  tenderly.  "  But  it  wunna 
be  the  same  to  me.  The  bins'  money  is  alius  you'n,  my 
dear ;  but  wot  I  thot  on  was  to  gie  ye  aomethin'  that  ye 
suld  niver  dream  was  a'  comin'  I  Howe'er — I'll  try  and 
make  the  pand  up,  wi'out  takin'  from  yer  poultry-purse. 
Come  out  and  look  at  tha  apple-tree ;  ye'U  see  as  bow  it 
must  have  been  tbieved  this  day,  for  theer's  all  the  moss 
pulled  up  like,  and  the  marks  is  as  clear  as  spade  could 
mak'  'em.    No  dew's  fell  since  'twas  done.     Well — we'll 
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leave  them  as  did  it  wi'  Ood :  sure  they  wanna  be  th' 
happier  for  'f 

Ben  lived  between  wood  and  moor,  far  from  the  cities 
of  men,  and  he  still  held  the  golden  belief  that  stolen 
bread  must  be  bitter  in  the  unrighteous  mouth. 

"Come  and  look,  my  dearie,'*  he  urged  again;  and 
Ayice  went. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


trust's  tale. 


That  night,  when  all  was  still,  I  told  what  I  had  heard 
to  Trust. 

He  growled  so  long  and  so  loud  that  he  awoke  Reuben, 
who  threw  open  the  lattice^  and  called  out  aloud  on  the 
night  silence,  that  he  had  a  fowling-piece  ready  loaded 
for  thieves. 

"There^s  no  thief  save  the  one  as  he  wears  in  his 
heart,"  muttered  Trust.  **  Ah  I  it's  in  times  like  this  that 
dogs  wish  they  had  human  tongues  I" 

"  Why  have  we  not  ?"  I  asked  him :  I  was  a  young, 
wee  thing,  and  I  did  not  know. 

"  Have  you  not  heard  ?"  said  Trust.  "  To  be  sure,  you 
are  still  in  the  cradle.  But  it  is  a  thing  you  ought  to 
hear.     So  listen ;  I  will  tell  you  a  story. 

'*  In  the  early  youth  of  the  world,  in  the  time  when 
men  were  not  weary  with  the  endless  roll  of  the  ages,  as 
they  are  weary  now,  there  reigned  in  the  east  a  king. 
All  people  dwelt  then  in  the  east;  the  west,  that  is  now 
so  great,  was  only  a  vast  dark  wilderness,  where  the  lands 
were  all  locked  in  ice,  and  there  only  lived  the  strange 
and  nameless  things  that  we  find  to-day  entombed  in  the 
stones  and  the  mines.  The  east  had  all  the  sunlight,  and 
all  the  glory,  and  all  the  races  of  men.  Do  I  speak  too 
deep  for  your  baby-age  ?  I  tell  this  thing  as  my  fathers 
told  it. 
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"Well — this  kiog  was  victorious;  and  young;  and  of 
beauty  aDd  stature  exceeding.  He  had  great  content  in 
his  life;  and  bis  dooiinioa  was  the  Tairest  of  any  tiiat  lay 
under  the  orient  suns.  He  had  many  ministers,  and 
friends,  and  lovers ;  but  the  one  of  thera  al!  that  he  loved 
and  trusted  the  best  was  his  dog, — the  great  llderio). 
In  those  days,  dogs  were  the  comrades  and  the  counsel- 
ors of  men  ;  men  knew  then  how  much  wiser  than  they, 
were  the  dogs,  and  sought  lo  talce  profit  of  their  wisdom  ; 
and  throughout  the  breadth  of  the  land  all  dogs  wcro 
held  in  high  honor.  They  were  guardians  of  gold,  and 
took  no  bribes ;  they  were  warriors,  and  asked  no  star 
or  spoil ;  they  were  public  servants,  and  made  no  private 
purse ;  they  were  counselors  of  kings,  and  trafficked  in 
no  nation's  liberties : — they  were  strangely  unlike  men  in 
all  things. 

'•  Now.  Ilderim  was  the  noblest  of  hia  race ;  black,  lion- 
shaped,  fleet  as  the  deer,  strong  as  the  bear,  keen  as  the 
eagle,  faithful  as — ah  !  what  other  thing  is  ever  as  faith- 
ful as  a  dog?  And  be  was  ever  by  the  side  of  the  king 
as  trustiest  counselor  and  truest  friend.  The  king  loved 
Hderim,  and  Ilderim  loved  the  king.  Their  hours  wero 
all  spent  together;  together  they  chased  the  tiger  and 
elephant,  together  they  warred  with  the  davage  chiefs  who 
ravaged  the  neighboring  countries,  together  they  roamed 
in  the  balmy  rose-gardens,  and  slept  under  the  pleasant 
patm-groves. 

"The  services  that  Ilderim  had  done  to  the  monarch 
were  as  countless  as  the  dales  on  the  trees  ;  and  when 
the  heralds  shouted  forth  the  great  deeds  of  the  great 
people  of  the  nation,  first  of  all  Ihey  proclaimed  the  acts 
and  the  prowess  of  Ilderim.  And  seven  times  he  had 
saved  the  life  of  the  king:  once  from  water,  once  from 
steel,  once  from  a  leopard,  once  from  a  poisoner,  once 
from  an  earthquake,  once  from  an  armed  foe  at  midnight. 
For  all  these  things  the  king  felt  that  no  gifts  the  dog 
could  ask  would  bo  too  great  to  bestow ;  but  Ilderim 
never  asked  aught.  He  wore  a  collar  of  gold,  indeed, 
because  the  ornament  pleased  the  king;  but  he  made 
uo  account  of  the  bauble,  and  if  ever  he  preferred  a  re- 
quest for  anything  it  was  never  for  himself,  but  only  for 
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some  poor  and  starving  mongrel  whom  he  had  met  in 
the  streets.  All  his  own  race  worshiped  Ilderim ;  and 
the  smallest  and  meanest  dog  amongst  them  had  only  to 
tell  his  woes  and  his  wrongs  to  the  palace  favorite,  to 
have  them  aided  and  redressed  at  once. 

''  So  Ilderim  lived  with  the  king  a  score  years  and  more ; 
and  saved  him  from  evil  many  a  time.  Now  at  the  end 
of  that  period  the  king  took  a  new  wife  to  his  harem, 
and  made  her  queen,  and  adored  her  accordingly.  She 
was  young,  and  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  she  made  a  slave 
and  a  fool  of  her  lord.  With  her  words  she  caressed  Il- 
derim ;  but  he  knew  well  that  she  bore  him  nO  love ;  and 
once  when  she  set  food  before  him  he  smelt  poison,  and 
did  not  eat  thereof.  But  he  knew  that  the  king  loved 
her,  and  therefore  he  said  naught  of  this  wickedness;  for 
Ilderim  was  wise,  and  knew  well  that  a  man  freshly  in 
love  is  more  blind  than  the  bats  at  noonday. 

''  In  time  it  came  to  pass,  and  this  also  full  soon,  that 
palace  and  people  all  saw  that  the  queen  was  a  wanton, 
and  faithless.  Her  paramour  was  a  slave  at  her  court. 
•And  all  the  nation  knew  their  king's  dishonor ;  only  he 
himself  was  still  blind.  The  people  murmured,  and 
mocked  him,  and. all  the  honor  in  which  they  held  him 
ceased ;  and  his  very  throne  was  in  jeopardy  because  he 
was  fooled  by  a  traitorous  wife.  And  still  his  eyes  did 
not  open ;  still  he  swore  by  the  pure  faith  of  his  queen. 

''  None  dared  to  tell  him  of  bis  own  disgrace ;  for  all 
said,  '  Whoever  tells  it  will  die.'  Then  Ilderim  spake  and 
said, '  Though  I  die,  yet  will  I  tell  him ;  for  his  shame  will 
turn  his  people  against  him,  and  they  will  arise  and  slay 
him,  not  choosing  to  have  a  fool  for  their  ruler.'  'He 
will  kill  even  you,'  they  urged  to  him.  *  HoI3  your 
peace,  and  let  the  end  come.'  Ilderim  made  answer, 
'  Whoso  holds  his  peace  when  it  is  for  his  friend's  wel- 
fare that  he  speaks,  is  a  coward.  He  shall  no  more  be 
the  toy  of  a  wanton.' 

"  Then  he  went  straightway  to  the  presence-chamber ; 
and  he  spoke  in  the  speech  of  men;  and  be  told  his  lord 
of  that  frail  wife's  dishonor,  and  said,  'Arise  1  cast  her 
off,  and  be  strong  as  thou  ever  bast  been.'  But  the  king, 
mad  with  rage,  would  not  hearken ;  he  leaped  down  from 
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hia  irorf  throne,  and  drew  hia  dagger  out  Trom  bis  girdle, 
and  thrust  it  into  the  heart  or  Ilderim.  'So  serve  I  the 
Toes  of  my  angel  1'  he  cried ;  and  Ilderim  fell  at  his  feet. 
"I  forgive,'  he  said  Bimply, — and  died. 

"  Then  when  the  king  saw  that  indeed  he  Lad  slaugh- 
tered the  nobtcet  friend  that  he  bad  upon  earth,  he  was  aa 
ond  distraught,  and  rent  bis  robes,  aud  bewailed  bitterly 
all  the  day  through,  and  called  unceasingly  on  Ilderim'a 
name.  But  Ilderim  lay  dead  in  the  audience-chamber ; 
and  heard  do  more  the  voice  of  bis  grief. 

"  And  that  nigbt  the  king  himself  was  bIiuq  by  bis 
queen's  paramour. 

"  So  from  that  hour  all  Ilderim's  race  declared  that 
uever  more  would  they  utter  the  human  speech  of  men ; 
since  he  bad  perished  thus,  through  man's  blindness  and 
woman's  sin.  The  oath  was  sworn  by  generation  after 
generation ;  and  gradually  the  knowledge  of  this  tongue 
that  uever  passed  their  lips,  died  out,  and  has  never  been 
learned  again.  We  still  know  the  meaning  of  men  when 
tbcy  speak ;  but  we  never  speak  their  phrases  in  answer : 
since  death  by  the  hand  of  a  fool  and  an  ingrate  was  the 
only  recompense  that  fealty  and  truth  broaght  to  the 
great  Ilderim,— or  have  brought  to  his  race  to  this  day. 
For  men  are  still  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  that 
king; — and  dogs  still  are  the  same,  only  now  we  ore 
silent." 


CHAPTEE  V. 

AMBROeX   O'  THI  rORQE. 

Thb  spring  soon  deepened  into  that  lovely  flush  of  the 
early  year  which  is  beyond' all  other  seasons  in  sweetness 
and  in  hope.  By  the  time  they  allowed  me  to  leave  my 
bed  and  patter  aboat  in  the  sunshine  and  wet  my  little 
white  feathered  feet  in  the  burn,  it  was  quite  midspring ; 
and  iuGnitely  beautiful  in  those  north-country  woods. 

A  delicious  living  sunshine  streamed  all  day  through 
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the  wide  doorway.  The  rose-thorn  on  the  walls  and  roof 
was  moved  all  day  by  the  wings  and  the  songs  of  the 
nesting  birds  that  made  their  homes  in  it.  Primroses 
bloomed  in  great  tufts  under  every  moss-grown  trunk, 
and  were  followed  later  on  by  the  wild  blue  hyacinths 
and  the  lilies  of  the  valley.  The  tender  green  fronds  of 
the  ferns  uncurled  to  new  life,  and  the  waters,  freshly 
snow-fed,  brimmed  over  in  every  rivulet's  channel,  and 
bubbled  under  every  knot  of  dock-leaves. 

Now  and  then,  when  I  have  been  nestled  on  a  satin 
robe  at  an  opera  supper,  surfeited  with  macaroons,  almond- 
wafers,  and  truffles,  I  have  remembered  that  pleasant 
spring-time  when  I  was  so  well  contented,  playing  with 
a  fir-cone,  rolling  over  the  kitten,  leaving  my  coat  on  a 
wild  briery  bough,  and  dappling  my  feet  in  the  shallow 
freshets: — and  I  have  felt  that  I  have  never  been  so 
happy  as  in  that  deep  old  pine  wood  in  the  Peak. 

This  was  thoroughly  irrational  in  me,  of  course.  The 
happiness  of  our  very  early  years  is  quite  unconscious, 
and  derives  its  peace  from  that  very  unconsciousness.  If 
a  child,  or  a  puppy,  knew  he  were  happy,  he  would  be 
analytical ;  and  with  the  first  moment  of  self-analysis  the 
first  shadow  of  discomfort  would  fall. 

When  I  had  reached  the  years  at  which  I  ate  my  truf- 
fles and  macaroons,  the  pine  wood  would  not  have  con- 
tented me. 

When  you  wonder  why  you  have  not  the  enjoyment 
of  childhood,  your  wonder  is  very  idle  ;  and  the  answer 
is  simple: — ^you  have  not  the  sublime  supreme  selfish* 
ness  of  childhood,  which  just  enjoys,  and  takes  no  sort 
of  heed  of  any  woes  whatever  that  %q  on  around  it. 
Childhood  is  an  intense  egotist,  but  an  egotist  whom  every 
one  conspires  to  gratify  and  caress,  so  that  it  need  not  take 
heed  for  itself.  If  the  world  showed  the  same  complacent 
indulgence  to  the  egotism  of  maturity,  the  mature  egotist 
would  enjoy  himself  as  much  as  the  new-born  one. 

I,  being  in  the  season  of  that  serene  infantine  indiffer- 
ence to  any  and  every  sorrow  near  me,  enjoyed  myself  in 
that  little  woodland  cottage;  happy,  and  taking  no  thought. 

I  grew  extremely  fond  of  Trust  and  of  Reuben  Dare : 
Avice,  and  I,  and  the  cat,  never  liked  one  another.     Ben 
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always  fed  me  l>erore  taking  food  bimBelf;  kept  me  warm 
with  moss  and  wool ;  lighted  the  peat  on  purpose  for  mo 
if  I  ghirered;  and  was  indeed  incessantly  troubled  for 
my  wants,  and  good  to  me,  Avice  only  pulled  my  curls, 
or  set  the  cat  od  me,  or  threw  things  at  me  for  teasing  her. 

On  the  whole,  that  brilliant  and  acute  social  philoBOpher, 
Wbyte  Melville  (whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  frieud,  for 
ho  has  a  soul  that  appreciates  us),  is  very  correct  in  bis 
judgment  when  he  avers  that  men  have  much  more  gen- 
uine kindness  in  them  than  women.  There  is  a  well- 
spriug  of  kindliness  in  the  hearts  of  many  men  to  which 
that  of  women  is  as  a  little  shallow  rivulet,  noisy,  indeed, 
but  of  no  depth  or  duration. 

"Ohl  why  did  you  beat  him,  Fred?"  cried  a  peeress  I 
knew  once,  to  her  lord,  referring  to  a  street-boy  who  had 
tried  to  steal  his  purse.  "  Poor  little  thing!  so  worn,  so 
wretched  !  And  I  dare  say  no  mother  at  home.  Yon 
cannot  think  bow  my  heart  bleeds  for  him!" 

"QammoDl"  retorted  his  lordship.  "I  gave  bim  a 
thrashing  because  he  deserved  it." 

The  wifo,  with  tears  in  her  pretty  eyes,  got  out  of  her 
carriage  at  a  great  shop  for  French  bonbons,  and  over 
the  sweetmeats  forgot  her  street  arab  ; — then  and  tbeace- 
forward. 

My  lord — a  crack  .^hot  at  the  pigeons,  aod  a  gay  mtiD 
of  the  world — drove  down  to  a  club  where  he  generally 
went  for  high  gaming;  wrote  a  note  there,  that  set  his 
people  to  trace  the  child  home;  paid  tweuty  pounds 
a  year  for  him  for  seven  years  at  a  school,  where  they 
taught  beggar-boys  trades;  and  was  tbanUcd  a  dozeu 
seasons  later  for  a  kindness  be  had  utterly  forgotten,  by 
s  steady  and  rising  young  shipwright,  Id  whom  ho  recog* 
nized  with  inGnite  difficulty  the  little  wretched  thief  be 
had  succored. 

There  is  an  illustration  of  men  and  women  as  I  have 
found  them. 

Women's  tears  flow  freely,  it  is  true;  but  they  can  so 
easily  be  diverted  from  their  course  by  bonbons. 

Men  always  say  "gammon"  to  sentiment;  but,  while 
they  say  it,  they  feel  in  their  pockets,  and  ponder  what's 
the  best  thing  to  do. 
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"What  shall  we  call  ta  pup,  lassie?"  Bea  asked  one 
day,  when  I  had  grown  to  a  tolerable  size, — that  is  to  say, 
about  as  big  as  a  moderate  rat, — and  when  the  sweet 
sunshine  of  young  April  was  beaming  through  the  woods 
and  the  ground  was  lovely  with  the  "rathe  primrose," 
and  the  air  radiant  with  the  yellow  butterflies,  that  seemed 
as  though  they  were  the  primroses  themselves  which  had 
taken  wing  upon  the  balmy  winds. 

*•  Call 't  ?  What 's  matter  to  call 't  aught  ?"  said  Arice, 
sullenly.  "  A  beast's  a  beast.  Baptizin'  of  'em  is  sich 
gammon " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Ben  soflly.  "  'Tis  alius  well  to  know 
a  crittur'  as  'ee  do  love,  by  some  name  of  his'u  as  sounds 
homelike  and  cheery  on  tha  ear.  I  mind  whin  I  was  a 
lad,  a  keepin'  o'  Melchisedec  Stone's  cows,  there  was  three 
on  'em,  and  the  dun  she  was  Bell,  and  the  red  'un  she  was 
Cowslip,  and  the  black  she  was  Meadow-sweets.  Well — '- 
thim  cows  they  knew  their  names  like  three  childcr ;  and 
they'd  come  for  'em  right  across  the  lees ;  and  one  day 
whin  I  wasna  wi'  'em,  but  had  been  give  holiday  an' 
gone  a  bilberry  huntin'  up  o'  tha  Tor  side,  I  clomb,  an' 
clomb,  an'  clomb,  till  I  was  that  high  I  got  dazed  like,  and 
lost  my  feetin'  upo'  tha  rocks,  and  came  a  hustlin'  down 
and  snapped  my  ankle,  so  I  ne'er  could  move.  Te'U  no 
mind  o'  tha  time ;  ye  was  but  a  babe  just  bared. 

"  It  were  very  lonesome  theer,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
It  were  hours  that  I  had  laid  theer  hitched  like  among  tha 
bracken,  wi'  tha  great  white  gleam  in'  limestone  a'  above, 
and  the  water  a  purlin'  and  a  moanin'  iver  so  far  down 
below.  I  thought  as  how  night  ud  come,  and  nobody  'd 
not  niver  know  as  wheer  I  was ;  and  I  couldna  stir  for 
the  perishin'  anguish  in  my  feet,  and  it  were  na  good  to 
holloa  out,  for  theer  were  naught  1'  sight  save  tha  crows 
an'  daws  a  skirlin'  agen  tha  Tor  side.  An'  sure  my  heart 
it  were  fit  to  break,  for  I  were  but  a  lad,  and  mitber  and 
a'  lookit  to  me  for  bread,  and  I  thought  as  how  I'd  niver 
see  home  no  more. 

"  Weell — after  awhiles  whin  the  sun  were  gettin'  very 
low,  an'  tha  mists  was  a  creepin*  up,  I  spied  a  cow  be- 
neath, a  grazin'  on  a. slip  o'  turf  just  atween  a  rift  1'  tha 
Tor.     She  were  a  goodish  long  way  below,  but  I  knew 
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her ;  she  were  Cowslip.  I  dunoo  why,  but  that  sight  of 
that  crittur  pit  soul  i'  me  -,  and  I  shouted  all  I  could — 
Cowslip  I  Cowslip  I  Cowslip  I  It  seemed  as  if  tba  poor 
beabtie  could  ne'er  ha'  kitewed  me  sae  long,  aud  leave  me 
a*  alooe  tbeer  to  dee.    And  she  didna. 

"Cowslip,  when  she  beared  her  Dame,  she  left  off 
grazin'  and  listened ;  I  called  agen  and  agen ;  what  did 
she  dew  ? — she  just  kem  a  toilia'  op,  an'  up,  an'  up ; — 
they  is  rare  climbers  our  hill  cattle,— she  elipt,  and  stum- 
bled, and  fell  about  sore ;  but  up  an'  up  she  kem,  and  at 
last  wi'  a  rare  scramble  and  burtin'  o'  bereelf  badly  wi' 
brambles  she  reached  me,  and  made  aich  a  to-do  o'er  me, 
en'  licked  me  with  her  rough  warm  tongue,  an'  was  as 
pleased  an'  as  pitiful  as  though  I  were  her  own  bairn. 
Thin, — like  a  Clirietian, — she  set  up  a  voice  an'monroed. 
Mourned  sae  long  an'  sae  loud  that  they  heered  her  down 
i'  the  vale  below. 

"  To  hear  a  cow  moumia'  like  that,  they  knew  as  she 
were  in  trouble.  Me  they'd  na  ha'  lookit  for,  mebbe.even 
an'  they'd  beered  me ;  but  Cowslip  were  worth  a  deal  So 
they  kem  a  searcbin',  an'  a  seckiu';  au'  they  could  see  her 
white  and  red  body  though  they  couldna  see  me ;  and  aae 
they  lit  on  me,  and  carried  me  down,  an'  'twere  Cowslip 
as  saved  my  life.  An'  iver  after  that  I  her  said  'Us  alius 
well  to  name  tha  critturs  an'  love  'em." 

Avice  said  nothing;  she  was  plucking  a  dead  chicken 
for  the  market,  and  tore  the  plumage  off,  laiily  yet  sav- 
agely, with  a  curiously  characteristic  turn  of  the  hand. 

"  What  'II  I  call  bim  7"  pursued  Ben,  watching  me 
where  I  played  with  the  kitten.  "  For  sure  he'ajuat  like 
them  pucks  an'  piziea  as  they  dew  say  still  live  i'  tba 
green  wood,  and  as  I  were  that  longin'  ta  see,  whin  I 
were  a  boy,  as  I  took  ivery  white  rabbit  an'  ivery  flushed 
widgeon  for  'em.  I'll  call  him  arter  'em,  I  think ;  thoei's 
no  fear  as  they'll  be  franzy,*  tbink  'ee  7" 

"It  doan't  matter  an  they  be,"  muttered  Avicc. 
"  Wheer's  use  i'  'em  7  They  ne'er  show  na  gowd,  na  noe 
treasure,  as  they  dew  say  as  a'  fairies  should ;  I've  seed 
the  rings  where  they  dances,  mysel',  but  they're  a  had 

*  Angrj,  liTilaUd. 
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lot,  S8  liTes  for  theeraelves  an'  dnniio  dew  the  least  leetle 
o'  good." 

Ben  smiled  a  little  dreamily. 

"  I  donoa  know  why  thcer  sudna  be  fairies,  for  sure 
tbeer's  a  many  o'  Ood's  works  as  wonderfol — ony  look 
at  a  little  green  beetle !  Weel — an  the  wee  people  '11  na 
mind — we'll  call  ta  pup  Pixie  or  Puck.'' 

"  Puck  's  the  sbort  'un',"  said  Avice,  curtly,  *'  an'  Puck 
he's  alius  i'  mischief  they  say,  just  like  that  there  yermin." 

"  Puck,  thin,"  consented  her  brother.  "  But  as  for  mis- 
chief, my  lass,  there  canna  be  a  more  mischievous  bairn 
than  ye  were  i'  a'  the  Peak.  It's  no  a  fault  i'  young 
things ;  it's  jist  the  new-bom  life  as  works  i'  'em  like  sae 
much  girdin'  yeast;  and  the  more  it  dew  work,  the  better 
ale  we  gits,  they  say,  i'  arter  times,  so  it  dunna  dew  to  pit 
spike  i'  bungbole  tew  soon." 

Which  was  one  of  Ben's  metaphorical  flights  which 
passed  as  high  oyer  Ayice's  head  as  the  flight  of  north- 
ward-sweeping swallows  that  flew  by  in  the  still  April 
noon :  and  thus  in  the  deep  nest  of  those  old  green  pine 
woods  I  was  named  after  the  cheery  and  tricksy  sprite 
who  dwelt  once  by  the  hearths,  as  he  dwells  now  in  the 
hearts,  of  the  people  of  Shakspeare's  England. 

As  soon  as  he  had  named  me,  he  took  me  oyer  one 
Saturday  afternoon,  across  the  wood,  to  a  little  cottage 
that  stood  near  the  quarry.  It  was  a  blacksmith's  forge 
to  which  the  cart-horses  used  at  all  the  little  farms,  round 
about  upon  the  moorlands,  used  to  be  taken  when  they 
wanted  shoeing. 

The  work  must  have  been  of  the  scantiest;  for  the 
farms  were  widely  scattered  and  for  the  most  part  poor 
in  cattle ;  but  the  big  brawny  smith  looked  stroug  enough 
to  shoe  all  the  wild  horses  of  the  prairies  had  they  been 
brought  to  him.  He  was  leaning  oyer  the  half-door  of 
his  forge  as  Ben  drew  near ;  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  fire 
behind  him,  and  before  all  the  budding  green  woodland 
depth  in  which  his  workshop  was  embowered. 

'*  Oie  ye  godden,  Ambrose,"  said  Ben,  with  that  gentle 
archaism  in  greeting  that  lingers  in  the  pages  of  your  old 
dramatists  and  the  mouths  of  your  north-country  peas- 
antry ;  you  never  wish  heaven's  benison  to  your  friends 
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on  night  or  morning  now  when  yon  meet  with  them  ;  yon 
ooly  say  "bow  do  you  do  ^ — how  do  you  thrive? — how  do 
you  prosper  ? — how  do  you  employ  yourself?"* 

Oil,  terrible  age  of  prose,  ol  hurry,  of  avarice,  and  of 
officioua  occupation,  which  colors  with  iis  spirit  even 
your  careless,  casual  salutation  I 

"  Ye're  rare  aud  welcome,  Ben,"  said  the  Samson  of 
the  anvil,  his  broad  face  lighting  up  with  a  sunny  wistful 
smile.     "  IJe  pickaxe  anappit,  mebbe  V 

"Na,"6aid  Beu.  "  Wark'snadunei'this'n  here  smithy 
that  snap  i*  a  score  o'  year.  I  kem  to  ax  if  so  be  as  ye'd 
the  leelcst  mossel  o'  metal  as  ud  mak  a  ring  foj*  tba  pup's 
throsale  F     I  knaw  ye'll  gie  it  an  ye  ber  f " 

"Sure  un  1  will," said  the  good-natured  smith,  whom 
I  bad  seen  once  or  twice  down  at  our  place.  "Kom  in 
whiles  I  looks  for  bim;  aud  tak  a  thochto'brid  and  cheese. 
I'll  be  glad  to  bae  a  crack  wi*  ye." 

"I'll  set  a  bit,"  answered  Ben,  seating  himself  as  he 
spoke  on  a  seat  in  the  porch,  through  whose  ivied  lattice- 
work the  seitiug  sun  was  streaming,  while  a  red  and 
green  woodpecker  flashed  by  us  in  its  light.  "  But  I'll 
na  her  victuals  na  drink,  thank  'ee.  I  arena  hungered 
na  dry." 

When  I  reached  in  after-years  the  world  of  afternoon 
teas,  of  seltzers  and  sherries,  of  flower  fete  ices,  of  ladies' 
luncheons,  of  coffee  and  chasses,  of  Siraudin's  bonbons, 
and  of  Fortnum  and  Mason's  hampers,  I  rememliered 
this  reason  of  his  as  one  of  the  most  curious  I  had  ever 
beard  given ;  one  entirely  unrecognizable  in  the  land  of 
bis  betters. 

"  We'll  mak  bim  a  brave  nn,"  pursued  the  black:<mith, 
catching  me  by  the  throat  for  measurement,  and  setiinj 
to  work  at  once  on  a  little  circlet  of  white  metal,  which  X 
in  my  innocence  thought  wus  silver.  "  Tha  spring  she  be 
a  comiu'  on  finely,  aren't  ebe,  Ben  1-  tThe  kirraut-bushes 
tbeer  be  all  set  lor  fruit  a'ready,  and  tha  old  apple-trees 
he  all  on  the  bloom.  Mebbe  ye'll  take  a  lettuce,  and  a  bit 
o'  cress  like,  ta  Avice  t" 

*  [I  think  aume  oDs  hu  laid  thii  befon  Puok;  or  lamething  to  tha 
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"Thank  'ee  kindly/'  said  Ben,  not  noticing  that  with 
the  name  there  came  a  glow  on  his  friend's  face  that  was 
not  from  the  smithy-fire  behind  him.  "Ye  ni^er  kem 
anigh  us  now — how  be  that  ?'' 

''  WeeV  said  Ambrose,  striking  so  hard  at  the  little 
bit  of  metal  that  I  thought  he  would  shatter  it,  "I  were 
wisliful  to  spik  to  'ee  o'  that,  Ben.  Ye  see,  I'd  come,  and 
willin',  ivery  gloamin',  an  that  was  all ;  but  it  wunna  dew 
— it  wunna  dew — I  canna  fritten  my  heart  out  for  tha 
wench ;  it  uli  mek  a  silly  o'  me,  it  will,  an'  so  I  stays  awa' 
like,  and  m'appen  'tis  all  I  ken  dew." 

Ben  stared  at  him  with  a  stupid  amazement,  a  wonder- 
ing emotion  in  his  own  gray,  thoughtful  eyes. 

"Lord's  saka!"  he  said  slowly.  "I  niver  thocht  o' 
naethin'  o'  thai  sort,  old  chap  I  Sure  an'  I  conldna  wish 
a  better  lot  for  tha  little  lass.  Why  sud  it  mek  a  fool  o' 
ye  ?"— 

"Why,  it  dew?,"  muttered  Ambrose,  sturdily  drawing 
his  hand  across  his  heated  forehead  and  then  hammering 
with  redoubled  force.  "And  that's  all  about  it,  Ben.  A 
man's  sure  a  fule  i'  sich  things  as  them.  Look'ee,  ycst'- 
reen  was  a  week  tha  wench  she  were  up  a  Good  Rest 
Farm,  ye'll  mind  ? — a  junketin'  a'  Saint  Mark's  Eve.  An' 
I've  iver  been  soft  on  her — tho'  I  warn't  free  wi'  yew  as 
to't — and  I  got  a  chance  like  i'  that  big  close  i'  theers 
wheer  tha  sukies*  growsae  thick  and  said  a  word  or  tew. 
I  hadna  tha  gift  of  the  gab — them  wenches  they  mak  you 
sae  silly — an'  sae  I  jist  axed  her  to  wed  wi'  me,  short  like ; 
for  I  hae  luved  her,  it  seem  ta  me,  iver  sin  she  were  a 
little  un  i'  tha  cradle " 

He  stopped,  and  his  strong,  hearty  voice  had  a  curious 
tremble  in  it,  as  you  will  see  in  the  big  sinewy  frame  of  a 
bullock  when  they  lead  him  out  to  the  slaughter. 

"And  what  did  tha  lass  say  tew  'ee?"  asked  Ben 
softly ;  the  homely  weather-beaten  face  of  him  growing 
infinitely  tender  and  mournful  with  sympathy. 

"She  mocked  o'  me,"  said  Ambrose  humbly.  "Well, 
m'appen  she  were  right.     A  big,  hulking,  black-visaged 

*  Sjesnoref.     [The  Derbyshire  tongaes  bare  an  Italian-like  bue  of 
■oft  and  aaey  abbreTiations.— Ed.] 
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lont,  like  o'  me,  beaa't  unco  fit  te  tak  tha  f&Ddful  thocbt 
of  a  friskin'  bit  o'  beauty  like  o'  her." 

"  Sbe  made  a  mock  o'  yew  I"  cried  Ben,  bia  calm,  geotle 
face  lighting  up  with  wrath  e^en  againat  his  best  beloved. 

"Nft,  na,"  murmured  the  blacksraith  liurriedly,  anwill- 
ing,  it  oeomed,  to  stir  feud  betwixt  Ben  and  bia  one  ewe- 
lamb,  even  in  the  pain  of  his  own  passions.  "Onyaawim- 
min  will,  o'  a  man  that  canna  tak  their  fanciea.  Sbe  mint 
nought  o'  malice  i'  that ;  she  laughed,  but  tew  a  bit  o'  a 
laas  like  her  it  dew  alius  seem  queer  to  aee  a  big  'an  like 
me  afcard  o'  her " 

"Yew  ses  as  how  ehe'd  heer  nonght  o't  ?" 

Ben's  face  was  very  darkened  and  troubled,  and  from 
where  he  sat  in  the  ivied  porch  his  eyc&  turned  on  to  the 
face  of  bia  friend  with  a  very  pathetic,  wiatful  qnestioa- 
ing.  The  giant  Ambrose  shook  his  head;  shaping  and 
fosbiooiug  ail  the  while  my  little  piece  of  metal. 

"Nought  o't,"  he  said  simply,  while  his  rough,  bronzed 
face  grew  a  little  white,  "  Don't  'ee  go  for  ta  plague  her 
for't,  Ben.  A  lass  canna  luv  ye  an  she  canna.  I'd  ha' 
done  my  best  handiwork  by  her,  ye're  awarca  o'  that; 
but  I'm  tow  old,  and  tew  big,  and  tow  lunked  to  pleasure 
a  gay  young  eparrahawk  jest  loose-like  on  tha  wind." 

Ben  sat  Kilent  awhile,  ruffling  his  hair  in  aorrowful  per- 
plexity ;  though  he  had  been  used  to  speak  of  the  "  little 
lass"  being  "  safe  to  wed,"  it  had  always,  I  think,  been  a 
very  dim  and  distant  possibility  to  him,  and  Avice  was 
etill  a  child  in  his  s'^ht- 

"I'm  dumb-foundered,"  he  said  slowly,  with  a  sigh. 
"  Clean  dumb- foundered.  I  nlver  drimt  as  ye'd  a'  thocht 
of  tha  wench — niver  I  Lack-a-day  I  It  dew  seem  queer — 
'twarn't  a  day  agono  as  'twere  tliat  she  were  n  little  tod- 
dlin*.  bare-footed  bairn,  alius  at  pranks  and  play!" 

"  Na,  that'a  trew,"  assented  Ambrose,  who  was  some- 
thing even  older  than  his  friend.  "Dunna  be  fashed  wi* 
her,  BcQ,  for  this'n;  sbe  canna  git  tha  better  jist  o' whiles 
o'  a'  her  rage  for  line  claes  an'  gossips  and  rompin',  and 
sieh  like.  But  she  is  a  bonny  thing;  she'll  kern  round 
sure  enow — sure  enow  1" 

But  though  he  spoke  generously,  he  spoke  aadly ;  and 
did  not,  1  fancy,  believe  in  his  own  prophecy  over-much. 
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"It's  strange  as  she  niver  telled  me,"  murmured  Ben; 
"an*  ye  and  me  sich  neighbors,  tew  I" 

"M'appen  she  didna  like?"  suggested  the  tender-hearted 
smith.     "I  looked  but  a  poor  fule  tew  her,  yc  know " 

"Whecrfor?"  said  Ben,  suddenly  and  almost  sternly. 
"Wheerfor?  A  honest  maiden  wouldna  tell  ye  that,  if 
she  med  a  mock  oVye " 

The  blacksmith  rested  his  huge  hammer  on  the  iron. 

'*She  didna,  Ben,"  he  said  gently,  telling  doubtless  one 
of  those  falsehoods  which  hero  and  there  are  even  nobler 
than  truth.  **  Don't  'ee  ga  for  ta  think  it.  But  I  were  a 
fule,  sure  now,  to  ga  dreamin'  that  a  rosy,  buxom,  gay- 
hearted,  lissom  young  lass  like  that  'ud  iver  care  to  settle 
quiet-like  aside  such  a  hearthstone  as  this'n,  wi'  nothin'  to 
tempt  her  o'  gowd,  o'  pleasurin',  or  o'  fineries.  Dinna  ye 
think  mare  o't,  Ben ;  I  only  telled  ye  'cause  I  thocht  ye 
should  know  why  I  hanna  kem  o'  Moorside  o'  late." 

**  Ye've  a  rare  good  heart  o'  yourn,  Ambrose,"  said  Ben, 
with  all  his  own  heart  in  his  voice ;  and  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  his  old  friend's  grasp.  The  other  took  it,  and 
wrung  it  hard  ;  and  by  commjon  consent  there  was  silence 
between  them  on  this  one  subject  then  and  thenceforward. 

The  smith  pursued  his  work,  and  finished  in  what 
seemed  to  me  an  incredibly  brief  space  a  little  dainty 
shining  ring  of  metal,  light  as  a  bent  stalk  of  spear-grass, 
on  whose  circlet  he  had  cut  deftly  with  a  little  tool  my 
newly- bestowed  name  of  Puck. 

How  could  his  great  massive  hands,  used  to  de'kl  such 
ponderous  blows,  shape  such  a  trifling  toy  as  this?  I 
cannot  tell ;  I  onlv  know  that  a  man  who  has  the  strength 
of  the  lion  very  often  has  also  the  tender  touch  of  the  dove. 

I  fancy,  too,  that  though  he  was  perhaps  unconscious 
of  it,  the  generosity  moving  in  his  heart  made  this  hercu- 
lean blacksmith  of  the  Peak  more  heedful  that  he  should 
pleasure  his  old  friend  now  than  he  had  ever  been  at 
any  other  time. 

They  said  no  more  words  on  the  theme  of  his  rejected 
love  ;  only,  as  Ben  rose  to  go,  with  a  brief  hearty  phrase 
*of  thanks  for  the  toy  in  which  the  smith  had  so  willingly 
humored  his  fancy,  Ambrose  pressed  on  him  the  lettuce 
and  cress.     Such  vegetables  grew  far  better  in  the  little 
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garden  of  the  forge,  which  waa  wxaay  and  of  good  soil, 
than  tliey  did  in  ours,  where  the  great  rose-thorn  took  all 
Dourisbiucnt. 

But  Ben  stayed  bis  arm  as  he  bent  to  cut  them  from 

the  ground. 

"  Let  be,  Ambrose,"  he  said  firmly ;  "  ye  sbanna  gle  o' 
yer  substance  to  a  loss  as  dunna  kuuw  the  wutb  o'  yer 
heart." 

And  he  was  resolute  to  refuse  tbem ;  it  bad  gone  sore 
with  him  that  the  "  little  lass"  should  have  dealt  a  stroke 
of  pain  to  an  honest  soul,  and  should  have  withheld  n 
secret /rom  himself. 

Ambrose  went  with  bim  a  little  way  into  the  wood,  so 
far  as  be  could  without  losing  sight  of  his  cottage  and 
forge. 

"  Dunna  ye  faab  her  for't,"  were  his  last  words  as  they 
parted  company  under  a  great  oak.  "She's  sae  young 
and  mirthfu',  ye  know ;  she  dunna  tell  th'  harm  that  she 
dew." 

And  then  he  turned  away  and  strode  with  long  strides 
to  bis  lonely  smithy,  whcre*tbe  red  light  was  streaming 
through  its  moss  of  twitit  green,  as  an  owl's  eyes  glow, 
at  even,  through  an  ivy  bush. 

It  was  passing  strange,  I  thouj;ht,  that  these  two  grave 
Strong  men  should  be  so  gentle  over  a  creature  who  never 
cared  how  she  wounded,  mocked,  flouted,  or  harmed  either 
of  thctu,  to  please  her  sporl  or  charm  her  vanity  ! 

When  wo  reached  home,  the  sun  bad  set;  Avice  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  the  house-door  stood  open,  and  all 
was  silent  about  the  little  place. 

All  day  long  the  fowls  kept  it  alive  with  sound  and 
movement ;  for  of  all  mercurial  and  fussy  things  there  is 
nothing  on  tbe  face  of  tho  earth  to  equal  cocks  and  hens. 
They  have  such  an  utterly  exaggerated  sense,  too,  of  their 
own  importance ;  they  make  such  a  clacking  and  clucking 
over  every  egg,  such  a  scratching  and  trumpeting  over 
every  morsel  of  treasure-trove,  and  such  a  striding  and 
stamping  over  every  bit  of  well-worn  ground.  On  the- 
wholc,  I  think  poultry  have  more  humanity  in  them  than 
any  other  race,  fooled  or  feathered ;  and  cocks  certainly 
must  have  been  the  first  creatures  that  ever  hit  on  tho 
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great  art  of  advertising.  Myself  I  always  fancy  that  the 
souls  of  the  gallinacea  pass  into  the  bodies  of  journalists; 
— ba4;  this  may  be  a  mere  baseless  association  of  kindred 
ideas  in  my  miqd. 

The  cottage  was  deserted  and  silent ;  the  fowls  being 
at  roost.  Ben,  a  little  alarmed,  strode  a  few  yards  up  the 
hill  behind  his  house  and  shouted  his  sister's  name  lustily. 
Ere  long  her  voice  came  faintly  down  from  amongst  the 
bracken  and  firs  above. 

"  I'm  a-comin'  I  I'm  a-comin'  1" 

And  in  ten  minutes  or  so  she  did  come,  rushing  hur- 
riedly down  the  tangled  slope ;  her  eyes  were  very  excited, 
and  her  face  was  very  flushed,  and  her  dress  was  in  a 
careless  disarray. 

**  Dinna  ye  hurry,  lass,"  cried  Ben,  kindly.  "  Why, 
lawk-a-day  I — bow  mauled  and  muddled  ye  look  1  What's 
a  matter?" 

"  Naethin'  1"  said  A  vice,  pettishly,  as  she  reached  the 
bottom  in  safety,  and  twisted  her  disordered  dress  into 
some  neater  shape.  ''But  that  beastly  bracken,  it  do 
tear  ye  so  ;  an'  tha  blackberry  bushes  is  all  prickles." 

"  Why  was  'ee  awa?"  asked  Ben,  wonderingly.  "  It's 
ta  late  ta  leave  tha  place  by  itsell." 

'*  I  was  ony  a  gossipin'  a  bit  wi'  Nell  0'  Moor  Farm," 
she  answered  sullenly.  "  'Tain't  so  lively  a  life,  is  this'n, 
that  'ee  may  na  hae  a  bit  o'  a  crack  wi'  a  neighbor  iu  tha 
haverin." 

"  Na,  'tis  a  goodish  bit  dull,  I  know,"  said  Ben  with  a 
sigh,  content  with  her  explanation,  though  I  knew  by  the 
growl  which  Trust  gave,  that  ho  at  least  did  not  believe 
in  the  truth  of  it,  and  that  ho  smelt  some  male  ''gos- 
siper"  afar  on  the  evening  air.  '*  But,  my  lass,  I  want  a 
word  wi'  ye — why  didna  ye  tell  me  as  Ambrose  0'  tha 
Forge  were  wishful  to  wed  wi'  ye  ?" 

A  vice  colored,  perhaps  at  the  simple  directness  of  the 
question. 

**  Wheer  was  odds  a  tellin'  ye  ?"  she  muttered.  "  If  'co 
wanna  a  gaby,  he'd  ha'  keepit  his  counsel  himsell " 

"  But  look  'ee  here,  lassie,"  said  Ben  very  gravely.  "  Ye 
might  be  right  or  na  niver  ta  tell  me :  I  wunna  say  which  ; 
wimmin  be  alius  queer  ta  tackle  i'  such  matters.     But 
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tlieer's  one  thing  ye're  no  right  in — an'  that  be  i'  yer 
makin'  game  o'  him.  Te're  pierced  him  i'  tha  quick  wi' 
yer  feckless  sarin's.  Ye  mayoa  hae  mint  harm,  my  dear ; 
I'm  na  wishfu'  to  laf  blame  ta  je ;  but  ye  may  be  sure 
o'  this,  Arice,  that  tha  wench  as  do  mak  Bport  o'  a  honest 
man  ull  surely  live  ta  be  the  sport  o'  rogues." 

A  hot,  dusky  anger  beamed  over  Avice's  bent  foce  as 
she  heard. 

"D'ye  think,"  she  muttered  in  sullen  wrath,  "d'ye 
think  as  how  'cause  Ambrose  dnnna  please  me,  tiieer 
wunna  be  a  brarer  man  than  him  whin  I  want  ta  chase 
fra  'em?" 

"  I  dun'  know  that,"  said  Bon  v^ery  gravely.  "  Ye'rs  a 
poor  wench,  my  bairn,  wi'  a'  yer  bonny  looks ;  an'  ye 
canna  tak  yer  spouse  a  store  o'  granddam's  siller,  and  a 
press  fu*  o'  homespun  linen,  as  Nell  o'  Moor  Farm  all 
do;  on'  ye've  a'  the  wimmin's  bad  word  a'ready,  my 
dearie,  'cause  ye're  sae.  well-favored,  an'  sao  saucy,  on' 
sae  slow  at  your  chores  an'  yer  distaff" 

Avice  burst  into  a  loud  passion  of  soba  and  tears,  as 
her  manner  was  when  argument  told  against  her. 

"Saeye'd  ha' me  wed  wi'tha  fust  lout  as  ax  me.jistta 
be  rid  o'  my  keep,  and  ta  stilt  tha  old  mithers*  blisterin' 
tongues,"  she  cried  furiously.  "Weell  I  wunna  thin. 
I'll  na  ga  bury  mysetl  i'  that  wretched  bole  o'  a  smithy 
for  ye  na  a' tha  min  o' Peak-side  I  I  wunna  1  I  would- 
na  gie  one  straw  ta  wed,  gif  tha  bridgroom  couldna  set  a 
gowd  ring  o'  my  Gnger,  an'  a  silken  gownd  o'  my  back, 
an'  tak  me  to  Lunnun  for  my  moonin',  and  sppnd  his  siller 
right  and  left  like  a  man  I  Ambrose  I— he'll  niver  stir  ont 
o'  this  hero  beast  o*  a  wood  a'  his  days ;  I'm  as  weel  wi' 
ye  as  wi'him." 

Ben  stood  with  his  head  a  little  drooped  npon  his 
breast ;  pale  under  his  sunny- warm  bronze,  and  hurt  ex- 
ceedingly by  the  bitter  ingratitude  of  the  raging,  selfish, 
unfeeling  words.  Yet  they  did  not  break  down  the 
gentle  patieuce  of  his  temper:  she  was  "the  mitber's 
bairn."  and  so  sacred  to  bim. 

"  Ye'ro  verra  wrong ;  and  ye  know't,  my  lass,"  ho  said 
slowly  and  very  gravely ;  "ye  know  weel  that  tba  day 
as  ud  tak  'ee  ta  onither  homo  nd  be  tha  sairest  day  i'  a* 
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my  reckonin' ;  and  yo  know,  tew,  that  whin  I  wish  je  to 
be  wife  t' Ambrose,  'tis  'cause  he's  good,  core  through,  an' 
nd  hev  care  o'  ye  a'  yer  days  if  tha  stones  fa'  apo'  me,  as 
they  may  surely  dew  ony  hour  o'  my  work  i'  tha  quarry. 
Ye're  fractious  and  fancifu',  and  ye  quarrel,  as  childer  will, 
wi'  a'  tha  best  friends  ye  hae  gotten.  Weel — ^ye  wunna 
Bee  yer  fault  now  I  Ye^re  a  woman.  But  ony  tak  heed, 
Avice,  that  the  day  dew  niver  dawn  whin,  wi'  yer  beauty, 
an'  yer  fancies,  and  yer  fearfa'  craze  for  riches,  ye  dnnna 
wish,  an'  wish  in  vain,  lassie,  that  ye'd  stayed  safe  i'  my 
heart  an'  i'  Ambrose's  1" 

And  then,  as  though  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  say 
more  lest  his  voice  should  break  down  into  a  woman's 
weakness,  Ben  passed  slowly  within,  across  bis  threshold, 
with  the  saddest  shadow  on  his  honest  face  that  I  had 
ever  seen  there. 

Their  evening  meal  was  eaten  in  total  silence  that 
night ;  but  there  was  a  deeper  and  a  sweeter  tone  than 
ever  in  the  murmured  words  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer 
with  which  he  commended  his  little  household  to  the  care 
of  God. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TBE  SABBATH-BBKAKER. 

Bbn  was  infinitely  kind  to  me.  When  I  got  a  little 
older,  as  the  primroses  were  supplanted  by  the  hyacinths, 
be  used  to  take  me  with  him  to  the  quarry.  Trust  carrying 
me  in  his  mouth  if  I  tired.  I  think  they  both  knew  that, 
when  they  were  absent,  Avice  and  the  cat  were  too  mach 
for  me. 

I  grew  to  feel  a  great  deal  of  respect  and  affection  for 
Ben  in  those  days  by  the  quarry.  To  look  at  him,  be  was 
like  any  other  laboring  man,  strong,  rough,  with  bis  back 
a  little  bent,  and  his  hands  all  over  muscle  from  the  daily 
use  of  the  weighty  pickaxe.     He  was  very  quiet,  too. 
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Bnd  some  of  bis  fellows  called  him  stupid.  Bat  be  wag 
not  tbat:  be  had  a  quaint  gentle  wisdom  of  bis  own, 
thougb  be  was  utterly  unlettered,  and  so  simple  in  trust- 
fulness that  a  cbild  could  easily  deccire  bim. 

Trust  was  right,  as,  looking  back  on  that  time,  I  know 
DOW,  in  thinking  that  Ben  bad  some  touch  in  him  of  the 

Eoet.  Not  of  the  poet's  utterance,  surely ;  I  do  not  thick 
e  could  have  Btrang  a  line  of  words  together  to  save  bin 
existence;  but  of  the  poet's  temperament,  of  the  poet's 
feeling. 

He  would  spend  long  moments  gazing  into  a  little 
tuft  of  wood^neinoneH  or  of  bluebells,  with  just  the  same 
look  that  your  Burns  must  hare  hod  when  be  gazed  at 
the  "  wee  crimeon-tippit  flower."  If  a  bird  were  wounded 
by  some  scattered  stone  that  flew  from  under  faia  hammer, 
he  took  it  up  and  tended  it  with  the  Bame  thought  in  bis 
face  that  your  Coleridge  must  have  felt  when  he  wrote. 

Hia fellow-workmen  always  complained  that  Ben  in  bis 
leisure  went  mooning  about ;  but  his  mooning  aCTorded 
bim  more  pleasure  than  their  ale  and  pitch -an  d-toss  lent 
to  them.  He  would  go  wandering  about  in  the  wood  or 
on  the  moorland  whonever  be  bad  any  npare  time,  with 
no  knowledge  whatsoever,  but  with  a  curious  compreben* 
sion  and  sympathy  in  bim  for  all  living  things  that  were ; 
from  the  tiniest  spray  of  the  moss  under  his  feet,  to  the 
large-eyed  oxen  that  came  to  rub  against  bis  shoulders  \a 
homely  caress. 

Sunday  was"  a  well-beloved  day  with  Ben ;  there  was 
no  churcb  within  four  miles,  and  be  did  not  care  to  go  to 
it.  Now  and  then  its  pastor  found  his  way  to  the  cot- 
tage, and  rated  Ben  as  a  heathen. 

"  M'appen  I  be,  sir,"  Ben  would  say  sorrowfully,  not 
sure  in  his  mind  whether  he  were  wicked  or  not. 

"  I  canaa  go  to  the  church,"  be  said  once  when  much 
goaded  on  the  subject.  "  Look'ce, — tbey's  alius  a  rend- 
in'  o'  cusses,  and  damnin',  and  hell-fire,  and  the  like ;  and 
1  canna  stomach  it.  What  for  shall  they  go  and  say  as 
all  the  poor  old  wimmin  i'  tha  parish  is  gone  to  the  dcil 
'cause  they  picks  up  a  stick  or  tew  i'  hedge,  or  likes  to 
mumble  a  cbarm  or  tew  o'er  their  churniu'  ?  Them  old 
wimmin  be  rare  an'  good  i'  ithcr  things.     When  I  broko 
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my  aakle  three  year  agone,  old  Dame  Stuckley  kem  o'er, 
i'  tba  hail  and  the  snaw,  a  matter  of  five  mile  and  more, 
and  she  turned  o'  eighty  ;  and  she  nursed  me,  and  tidied 
the  place,  and  did  all  as  was  wanted  to  be  done  'cause 
A  vice  was  away,  waking  somewheres;  and  she'd  never 
let  me  gie  her  aught  for  it.  And  I  heard  ta  Passon  tell 
her  as  she  were  sold  to  -hell,  'cause  the  old  soul  have  a  bit 
of  belief  like  in  witch-stones,  and  alius  sets  one  aside  her 
spinnin'-jcnny  so  that  the  thrid  shanna  knot  nor  break. 
Ta  Passon  he  said  as  how  God  cud  mak  tha  thrid  run 
smooth,  or  knot  it,  just  as  he  chose,  and  'twas  wicked  to 
think  she  could  cross  His  will ;  and  tha  old  dame,  she 
said,  *  Wcel,  sir, — I  dinna  brieve  tha  Almighty  would 
ever  spite  a  poor  old  crittur  like  me;  don't 'eo  think  it. 
But  if  we're  no  to  help  oursells  i'  this  world,  what  for 
have  he  gi'ed  us  the  trouble  o'  tha  thrid  to  spin  ? — and 
why  no  han't  he  made  tha  shirts  and  tha  sheets  an'  tha 
hose  grow  theersells  V  And  ta  Passon  niver  answered 
her  that,  he  only  said  she  was  fractious  and  blas-p/ie-mous. 
Now  she  warn't ;  she  spoke  i'  all  innocence,  and  she  mint 
what  she  said — she  mint  it.  Passons  niver  can  answer 
ye  plain,  right-down,,  nataral  questions  like  this'n;  and 
that's  why  I  wunna  ga  ta  tha  church." 

He  did  not  ga  A  vice  did,  arrayed  in  all  her  glory  of 
ear-rings  and  of  beads,  journeying  thither  in  the  donkey* 
cart  of  their  only  near  neighbor, — an  old  woman,  who 
drove  about  the  country  with  ferns  and  greenery  of  all 
kinds,  and  took  her  poor  worn  beast  eight  miles  on  its 
only  day  of  rest,  for  the  very  good  and  notable  reason 
that  "  ta  passon  were  a  rare  'un  for  ferns  and  tha  like ; 
and  if  I  warna  to  bo  seed  i'  my  seat  o'  Sabbath  day, 
he'd  niver  buy  no  more  on  me.  It's  main  and  particular 
is  ta  passon  ;  he  canna  abide  Sabbath-breakers." 

And  she  always  beat  the  tired  ass  violently  and  often, 
that  she  might  reach  the  church  whilst  yet  the  chimes 
were  ringing.  She  was  a  woman  who  had  taken  heed  to 
the  *'passon'.s"  counsel. 

Meanwhile  the  Sabbath-breaker  spent  his  Sabbath 
mornings  out-of-doors  ;  amongst  the  things  of  which  ho 
was  fondest,  the  birds  and  the  beasts,  and  the  trees,  and 
the  heather. 
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It  iras  in  a  very  nnlesroed,  desultory,  dreamy  fashion, 
of  course,  that  he  studied  them, — alt  tho  divinity  that  lies 
in  books  wfts  hidden  from  poor  Ben ; — but  he  did  study 
them  in  his  own  way,  and  he  found  many  curious  things 
of  their  lives,  and  their  natures,  and  their  habits,  which, 
if  he  bad  only  linown  how  to  tell  his  discoveries  again, 
might  have  ranked  him  with  Audubon  and  Stanley. 

"  I  just  am  fond  o'  tha  things,  ye  see,  and  so  tliey  lets 
me  know  about  'em,"  he  would  say  ;  unconscious  that  he 
was  the  exponent  of  the  great  doctrine  of  sympathy. 

Tho  teal  in  the  brake-hidden  ponds;  the  hen-harrier 
amongst  the  sedges ;  the  tiraid  hare  under  the  ferns ;  the 
pretty  redstart  on  the  boughs ;  the  small  dark  stoat  wading 
amongst  the  huge  leaves  of  the  burdock  ;  the  com-crako 
iu  the  scarce  patches  of  wheat  that  grew,  here  and  there, 
on  the  bleak  brown  moors ;  the  tiny  chiffchaff  flitting 
under  the  goree  all  golden  with  legend-loved  bloom  ;  the 
field-mouse  sitting,  squirrel-like,  by  her  little  home  in  the 
ground,  where  the  sweet  shady  plumes  of  the  meadow- 
sweet bid  her  in  safety  from  the  eyes  of  the  kite', — all 
these  were  his  friends  and  familiars ;  and  he  would  wan- 
der amongst  them  all  through  the  hours  of  the  quiet  day, 
when  not  even  the  far-off  sounds  of  the  quarry,  or  of  the 
husbandmen  above  on  tho  moor  forms,  broke  the  sweet, 
restful,  morning  silence. 

Avice,  sitting  at  church,  glancing  under  her  arching 
brows  at  the  youths  beside  her,  arrayed  in  her  heads  and 
her  ear-rings,  and  gazing  with  envious  eyes  at  tho  manor 
pew,  where  tho  great  folks  were  sequestered,  received 
many  praises  from  the  pastor  for  her  assiduity  in  attend- 
ing the  service. 

Ben  he  called  hard  names,  of  which  a  heathen  was  not 
the  least. 

Now,  Avice  on  her  homeward  way  beat  the  donkey 
with  fury  and  might,  because  ber  soul  was  sore  to  tbink 
of  the  great  ladies  up  in  the  Squire's  red-canopied  pew. 
But  Ben,  going  to  the  fern-scller'a  cottage  to  meet  his 
Bister,  went  first  to  the  stable  and  shook  down  a  fresh  bed 
of  bracken,  and  filled  a  pail  with  water  from  the  spring, 
and  threw  a  great  arm-load  of  sweet  grasses  and  juicy 
thistles  into  the  rusty  rack 
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Which  of  the  two  would  the  poor  tired  beast — if  he 
could  have  given  an  opinion* — have  thought  the  more 
faithful  follower  of  the  teaching  of  One  who  walked  in 
the  fields  on  the  Sabbath  daj,  and  rode  on  an  ass  to  Je- 
rusalem ? 

These  Sundays  with  Ben  were  my  greatest  delight. 
To  scamper  over  the  boundless  moorland ;  to  roll  in  the 
short,  scented  thyme ;  to  watch  with  wondering  eyes  the 
squirrels  leap  from  branch  to  branch ;  then,  lying  tired, 
to  sleep  and  dream  and  wake  in  the  pleasant  drowsy  sun- 
light ; — all  this  made  a  paradise  of  that  pld  silent  pine 
wood  to  me,  and,  in  a  sense  too,  to  my  master  himself. 

His  eyes  used  to  have  a  curiously  contented  look,  half 
brightness,  half  sadness,  but  great  contentment  for  all  that, 
as  he  strode  through  the  yielding  spear-grass,  or  lay  at 
length  under  the  shade  of  the  branches. 

He  did  not  speak  often ;  but  now  and  then  he  did,  to 
Trust  or  to  me,  or  to  the  cushat  in  the  boughs,  or  to  the 
rabbit  beneath  the  brushwood,  or  to  some  other  timid, 
moving  thing.  And  at  such  times  his  voice  was  so  gentle, 
BO  pitiful,  so  serious,  that  it  had  a  sound  in  it  to  my  fancy 
like  that  of  the  evening  bells  when  they  rung  faintly  in 
f^om  the  distance  across  the  broad  moors. 

Whatever  good  I  have  kept  in  me — and  in  the  world  it 
is  very  hard  to  keep  any — I  owe  it  to  Ben  on  those  still 
Sunday  mornings  in  those  deep,  old,  quiet,  green  woods. 

There  was  one  spot  I  specially  loved :  it  was  a  dell 
formed  by  huge  boulders  of  granite  and  gritstone  fallen 
one  on  another ;  grown  all  over  by  ferns  and  by  moss, 
and  by  all  manner  of  foliage ;  and  always  full  of  shade 
even  in  the  hottest  noontide. 

There  Ben  would  lie  for  hours,  looking  up  at  the  blue, 
dreamful  sky,  or  at  the  birds  moving  in  the  thick  leafage. 

"  And  to  think,''  he  murmured  once, ''  as  the  same  Hand 
as  shattered  down  tha  mighty  stones  hero,  till  they  lays 
crushed  and  o'ergrowed  wi'  the  grasses,  yit  fashioned 
them  wee  blue  wing-feathers  of  tha  atomy  of  a  tomtit  1' 

*  I  Hod  oar  fri«nd  Pook  18  not  moeb  more  liberal,  »fter  all,  than  tha 
rest  of  creation,  and  ooooeiTei  that  no  race  lave  hi«  cifn  posgesfet  any 
latellifenea !— Eo. 
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bis  nest  tbeer.  It  \a  wonderfu'l  Shanna  we  nirer  know 
how  'twas  done?  niver  see  the  sun  a  bit  nearer?  Lord's 
sake  I  I  canna  but  wieli  that  He'd  ha'  thot  of  some  ither 
way  o'  food  for  kccpin'  the  'varsal  world  fu'  o'  bis  critturs, 
tbaa  Iha  way  o'  'em  murderin'  one  anither,  preyin'  on 
one  anither,  from  tha  man  on  tba  ox,  tew  tha  eparrow  on 
tba  worm.  It  don't  seem  right,  like,  as  bow  Him  who'd 
tba  power  o'  makia'  that  sun  move  i'  tha  heavens  shouldna 
ba'  bin  able  to  hit  a'  some  better  means  for  keepin'  tha  life 
he  give  i'  us  wi'out  pittin'  tha  lusts  in  our  souls  to  kill  tha. 
weakest  things  aside  o'  us.  It's  uncommon  queer — an' 
sad  tew,  as  ta  seem — that  tha  shouldna  be  ony  way  o' 
livin'  save  by  dilh." 

And  so  the  dim,  wise,  tender,  untutored  mind  perplexed 
itself  in  sorrowful  pondering;  aud  lien,  who  could  scarce 
tell  one  letter  from  another,  puzzled  over  problems  that 
the  sa^es  and  tho  scholars  of  the  world  cannot  solve. 

If  Ben  had  had  education,  I  think  be  would  have  been 
a  man  of  whom  the  world  would  have  beard  somewhat, 
for  he  had  all  the  strange  minglin;^  of  acutcness  and  child' 
likeness,  of  Gne  perception  and  foolish  faithfulness,  that 
is  so  often  characteristic  of  genius.  As  it  was,  never 
having  eveu  learned  to  read,  and  having  from  the  seventh 
year  of  bis  ago  been  obliged  to  get  up  in  tho  gray  of  the 
mornings  and  go  forth  to  hard,  incessant,  bodily  labour 
that  killed  the  brain  in  him,  as  it  were, — so  that  when  he 
retarned  at  night  bo  had  no  sense  to  do  mero  than  creep 
up  to  his  truckle-bed  and  sleep  the  heavy,  dreamless  sleep 
of  over-toil  and  of  over-fatigue, — he  bad  never  had  any 
culture  of  the  powers  within  him.  Nono  could  tell  what- 
ever they  might,  under  another  ezisteoce,  have  proved ; 
and  it  was  only  through  the  fairness  of  nature  around 
him,  and  the  insight  be  had  by  instinct  into  its  beauties 
and  mysteries,  that  he  kept  alive  at  all  those  tender 
thoughts  which,  so  sweet  to  the  scholar,  or  tho  artist,  or 
the  noble,  are  perhaps  only  full  of  a  dim,  bewildered  pain 
to  the  poor  man  in  whom  they  osist. 

I  did  not  discern  all  this  myself,  of  course;  but  Trust 
did,  and  through  Trust  I  came  to  see  it. 

Ben  Dare's  love  for  bis  sister  was  wonderful ;  he  seemed 
to  sec  none  of  her  faults,  save  that  ever-craving  of  gold, 
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of  which  now  and  then  he  so  gently  warned  her.  But  even 
his  perception  of  this  blemish  in  her  never  brought  the 
fact,  or  the  suspicion  thereof,  to  his  mind  that  siie  had 
indeed  taken  his  coins  from  under  the  apple-tree.  No 
vague  fancy  of  the  truth  ever  occurred  to  him ;  he  trusted 
Avice  with  all  bis  heart  and  soul,  and  though  many  times 
one  could  observe  that  sho  was  an  anxiety  and  a  disap- 
pointment to  him,  and  that  her  sullen,  ungrateful  words 
not  seldom  wounded  him  sorely,  he  never  spoke  a  harsh 
phrase  to  her,  and  only  thought  her  guilty  of  "pettish- 
ness"  such  as  often  besets  a  spoiled  child.    * 

She  was  not  contented,  he  knew ;  but  then,  as  he  was 
wont  to  say,  if  he  spoke  to  any  fellow-workman  on  the 
matter,  "'Tis  only  tha  gayety-like  o'  girlhood,  look  you; 
they  Vc  often  like  that  i'  their  fust  years.  'T  'ill  wear  off 
sure-ly  wi'  time ;  and  m'appen  sheMl  get  wed,  you  know — 
she's  sao  pretty — and  thin  wi'  tha  childer  com',  an'  that, 
a  nursin'  'em  and  a  pratln'  tew  'em,  an'  a  tidyin'  o'  em, 
she'll  forgit  a'  these  little  maggits  o'  fancies  an'  fineries, 
and  sittle  down  good  an'  quiet;  I'm  sure  o'  it." 

But  he  was  not  qnito  sure  in  his  own  heart ;  and  ho 
was  disquieted  oftentimes  for  Avice ;  and  took  blame  to 
himself  because  he  did  not  make  the  houso  ''alive"  enough 
to  amuse  a  young  girl,  and  worked  extra  hours,  early  and 
late,  that  he  might  earn  more  money  to  replace  that  stolen 
from  him,  and  give  her  some  gift  or  some  treat  with  it — 
some  fairing,  some  daintier  food,  or  some  new  bit  of  ap- 
pareling. 

"I  alius  feel,  ye  know,  as  if  tha  mtther  was  a  watchin' 
o'  me,"  he  said  once  to  bis  only  friend,  after  Ambrose  of 
the  Forge,  a  man  like  himself,  in  the  quarry.  ''  She  axed 
me  a  dyin',  poor  soul,  to  hae  a  care  o'  that  little  'un ;  and 
I  dew  think  if  anythin'  went  wrong  wi'  Avice,  't  nd  vex 
mither  sore,  where'er  she  be, — for  tho'  they  may  gao  to 
heav'n,  I'll  niver  b'lieve  as  they  forgits  all  us  down  here, 
or  gits  bard  as  stones  to  what  happen  till  us." 

"May-be  no,  Ben,"  retorted  his  brother-in-labor,  poking 
his  hands  ruefully  among  his  tumbled,  yellow  hair,  all 
white  with  tho  powder  of  the  shattered  limestone.  "  I 
often  wonders  as  how  them  as  is  a  singin'  wi'  tha  angels-^ 
as  they  Bays  they  be — can  sing  i'  tune  an'  time  like,  whin 
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they  knowa  all  as  is  &  h^penin'  to  their  (rinds  and  their 
childer  below.  I  suppose  they  dinna  fash  theirselvea 
about  it ;  but  'ee  hev  to  git  main  an'  hard-like,  afore  'ee 
can  be  a  angel." 

Thereon  he  finished  his  noonday  bit  of  bacon  and 
bread,  and  eent  his  pickaxe  with  ringing  strokes  into  the 
Btone :  he  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood,  three  miles 
nearer  the  village  church,  at  which  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
choir. 

"la'uld  nirer  do  for  a  angel,"  he  muttered,  as  he  lifted 
the  axe.  "Why — t'other  Sunday,  when  my  old  tirrier. 
Bee,  aa  you'll  well  mind  on,  died  o'  that  lump  i'  her  throat 
a  Sunday  mornin',  I  couldna  git  my  voice  at  all  for  thinkin' 
o'  tba  good  old  crittur ;  and  I  had  to  gie  o'er  afore  the 
'glory  be,'  and  go  outside  aneath  tha  yew,  and  I  was  a 
cryin'  like  a  child  there — 'cause  t'  old  Bee  was  stiff  an' 
cold.  If  you'd  seen  her  look,  Ben — her  look  at  me  till  tha 
Terra  last  I" 

Ben  was  too  much  a  pagan  to  rebuke  his  friend;  or  to 
insist  that  the  "  Glory  be"  should  have  been  too  solemn 
and  awful  in  its  nature  for  any  thought  of  the  dead  terrier 
to  have  intruded  on  it  and  spoil  the  mellow  notes  of  its 
best  bass  singer. 

In  this  simple,  healthful,  open-air  life  I  throve  apace, 
and  became  exceedingly  beautiful  and  graceful,  as  I  could 
tell  by  looking  at  myself  in  the  clear  mirror  of  the  bright 
running  water.  If  my  forefathers  and  bretbren  hod  all 
died  at  the  hall,  I  can  only  imagine  that  their  lamentable 
decease  must  have  been  caused  by  velvet  cushions  and 
meat-Horfeitings.  I  have  often  witnessed  the  melancholy 
results  of  epicureanism  on  members  of  my  noble  race. 

I  throve  certainly,  and  grew  to  my  full  size;  which 
never  exceeded  that  of  a  small  rabbit, — nor  ought  indeed 
to  have  exceeded  it,  for  the  virtue  and  worth  of  my  peo- 
ple lie  in  their  diminutiveness,  as  do  those  of  Elzevirs  and 
of  Parliamentary  consciences. 

Even  old  Dick,  the  peddler,  "  who  couldna  abide  dogs," 
observed  me  when  ha  came  again  in  Ben's  absence  one 
day  in  the  summer ;  and  remarked  that  I  was  "  a  rare 
nice  'un  surely,  an'  worth  a  sight  o'  siller,"  he  guessed. 
Ever  after  tliat  unhappy  speech,  Avice  regarded  me  with 
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more  favor,  but  with  a  glance  exeessiyely  like  to  that 
with  which  a  hawk  surveys  a  lark. 

Ooce  she  asked  her  brother, 

"  Wanna  ye  niver  sell  ta  pup,  Ben  ?  'Tis  pretty,  and 
sae  glossy  an'  white,  I  believe  ye'd  get  a  pund  for't,  an 
'twere  well  chaflfered  for — " 

Ben  glanced  at  her  with  a  grave  look  in  his  eyes,  under 
which  she  was  silent  and  restless. 

"  I  shall  niver  sell  ta  pup,  lass,"  he  said.  "  I  dinna 
mak  a  thing  fond  o'  me,  and  rear  it  wi'  trouble,  jist  to 
barter  it  awa'  to  strangers,  who  might  tormint  it  for 
aught  I  might  tell.'' 

A  vice  said  no  more :  she  knew  that  there  were  thing^ 
on  which  her  gentle  and  patient  brother  was  inflexible, 
and  even  obstinate,  however  yielding  he  might  be  usually 
to  her  varied  caprices. 

I  myself  heard  his  decision  with  infinite  gladness,  for  I 
knew  nothing  then  of  the  great  world,  and  I  loved  the 
pine  wood  and  the  moor.  I  had  my  liberty,  I  had  kind- 
ness, and  I  had  sunshine ;  a  young  thing  would  be  very 
envious  indeed  that  asked,  or  desired,  more.  • 

So  the  whole,  long,  golden  summer  passed ;  the  drowsy 
bees  humming  over  the  countless  flowers ;  the  white  and 
rose  heaths  covering  the  turf  with  a  maze  of  soft  color ; 
the  limestone  rock  flushing  under  the  red  glowing  rays  of 
the  sunsets ;  the  water-birds  floating  all  day  long  in  the 
amber  light  over  the  beds  of  the  waving  sword-reeds ; 
the  trout  darting  by  in  the  clear  shallow  water,  and  hiding 
their  pretty  bright  backs  under  stones. 

The  summer  was  delightful  to  me ;  and  to  Ben  it  had  a 
dim  divine  charm,  that  made  the  mere  sense  of  living  sweet 
to  him,  despite  all  his  toil. 

Even  Avice  loved  the  "  summer-time,"  as  your  German 
singers  call  it  fondly  :  it  broke  the  monotony  of  her  life ; 
it  brought  stray  wanderers  over  the  moors ;  it  sent  an 
artist  or  two  into  the  heart  of  this  old  dusky  fragrant 
wood ;  it  was  the  season  of  harvest-homes,  and  of  sev- 
eral wakes  in  the  villages  that  lay  nearest  And  Avico, 
although  BO  idle  with  her  ''chores"  {i,c,  house-work),  and 
so  indifferent  to  exertion,  would  walk  ten  miles  any  day 
on  the  chance  of  a  dance  at  night,  and  a  supper  in  some 
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little  oatlying  form,  or  some  village  ale-boaee,  where,  Ben 
not  being  by,  she  wore  her  "diamonds,"  and  eclipsed 
every  girl  who  might  foot  it  there.  Whenever  she  re- 
tnrned  from  one  of  these  pleasurings,  she  was  trebly  snl- 
len,  and  ill  at  ease,  always  afterwards.  But  we  were  the 
eufferera  from  that,  not  she;  and  so  the  consideration  of 
the  "  bard  stone  in  the  sweet  date"  no  more  deterred  her 
from  seizing  aod  devouring  her  date,  than  it  deterred  her 
sex  in  the  early  days  of  the  East. 

Uen  aaed  now  and  then  to  offer  some  gentle  remon- 
strance against  this  absolute  devotion  to  gi^yety,  when 
its  god  was  worshiped  under  the  questionable  roofs  of  pot- 
bouses;  but  Avice  always  luade  out  that  she  was  going 
with  some  good  old  dame  whose  presence  would  have 
sanctioned  the  very  revels  of  Bacchus  or  of  Priapus  them- 
selves, and  he  had  not  the  heart  to  restrain  her  from  tho 
few  enjoyments  that  broke  the  monotony  of  her  years. 

A^well-dressing,  a  wake?  a  dance,  a  wedding-feast,  were 
such' delight  to  "the  lass,"  he  reckoned;  it  would  havo 
been  "  unked"  to  have  begrudged  her  those  little  mirthful 
frivolities  of  a  girl's  earliest  youth.  Togo  witb  her  him- 
self was  impossible ;  he  had  to  bo  at  bis  labor  by  sunrise, 
and  did  not  leave  it  till  sunset,  whether  he  were  at  the 
quarry,  or,  when  stone-work  was  slack,  at  tho  farms.  He 
could  only  trust  her ;  and  he  did  trust  her,  witb  that  ontire 
faith  which  all  loyal  natures  give  until — they  are  paid  with 
tho  coin  of  deceit. 

"  I  fear  as  how  the  wench  is  a  goin'  wrong,"  said  the 
roan  who  had  lamented  the  loss  of  Bee  once,  at-the  quarry, 
to  his  wife  when  she  brought  him  the  noonday  "  bit  and 
sup."  "She's  alius  a  jnnbetin'  somewherea, — or  if  she 
bcan'tjunketin'  she's  a  mopin' ;  whicli  iam'appen  worser 
of  the  tew.  And  they  do  aay  aa  how  she'a  n  gay  'un,  and 
as  bow  young  Isaac  up  a'  tba  flour-mill  and  she  bo  artcr  no 
good.  But  I  doubt'n  of  fashin'  Ben  about  it.  I  might  dew 
more  harm  na  good." 

"Dinna  ye  meddle,  Tarn,"  said  his  wife,  who  was  n 
shrewd  woman,  "it's  niver  no  good  a  threshin*  other 
folks'  corn ;  ye  alius  gits  the  flail  agin  i'  ycr  own  eye 
somehow." 

"  Mebbe,"  said  her  lord,  "  I  wouldna  mind  gettin'  hit 
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if  I  saTed  ta  corn  by  threshin'  it ;  but  I  dinna  see  as 
bow  I  a^ald,  rigbtlj.  The  lass  ud  saj  na,  and  Isaac  ud 
say  na,  o'  course,  and  Ben  ud  uiver  change  a  word  wi' 
me  agin." 

So  not  even  Friendship  dared  to  tear  the  band  off  Ben's 
eyes. 

Friendship,  when  it  is  not  a  bully,  is  very  commonly  a 
coward. 

When  the  summer  had  passed,  and  it  was  the  first  warm 
mellow  touch  of  autumn  that  flushed  the  leaves,  and  made 
the  waters  flow  faster,  and  shook  the  brown  cones  off  the 
fir-trees,  one  of  A  vice's  beloved  days  of  junketing  came 
round  with  unusual  honors. 

It  was  "wake-week"  at  a  little  town  some  twelve 
miles  away,  and  in  addition  to  the  wakes,  singing  and 
dancing  and  feasting,  there  were  a  fair  and  a  circus  and 
various  other  wonders.  So  at  least  old  Dick  o'  tba  Wyn- 
nats,  making  his  quarterly  visit  with  Michaelmas,  informed 
her  with  much  unction  and  imaginative  description  in  re- 
ward for  the  money  she  laid  out  with  him — three  whole 
shillings,  veritably  her  own  from  her  poultry  yard,  tho 
hens  being  the  only  things  of  which  she  took  any  real 
care,  because  they  brought  her  in  some  silver  with  the 
outlay  of  which  Ben  never  interfered. 

Ben  dearly  liked  a  smoke  of  his  pipe,  out-of-doors  in 
the  still  twilight  in  summer,  or  by  his  hearth  in  the  win- 
ter. But  of  late  ho  bad  not  smoked  at  all,  because  it  "pit 
wings  to  the  siller,  my  lass,"  as  he  told  her ;  because,  as 
Trust  told  me,  he  was  trying  hard  to  make  up  by  Michael- 
mas that  sovereign's  worth  which  the  thicfs  appropriation 
bad  prevented  his  possessing  at  Midsummer. 

"  It's  all  in  a  hole  in  the  timber  under  his  bed,"  said 
Trust ;  "  he  don't  put  faith  in  the  apple-tree  money-box 
any  more.  And  even  she  does  not  know  of  this,  or  it 
would  not  be  long  quiet  in  his  old  stocking  in  that  wood 
cranny." 

For  whichever  purpose  it  was,  however,  that  he  saved 
his  tobacco-money,  he  went  without  his  one  enjoyment 
all  through  the  soft  hot  summer.  Avice  know  it,  and  saw 
him  cast  now  and  then  a  wistful  glance  at  the  unfilled 
pip&     There  was  abundance  of  tobacco  in  old  Dick's 
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pouch ;  bat  ehe  did  oot  purchase  tbree-petuyworth  of  It 
out  of  her  egg-money.  She  only  bought  some  yarda  of 
bright  ecarlet  ribbon,  some  yarde  of  common  lace,  some 
mock  amber  beads  for  ber  throat,  and  a  rery  small  jaunty 
straw  hat. 

"  Ye'll  come  ower,  sure  ?"  pressed  old  Dick.  "  Why, 
lawk  a'  mercy,  't  'ill  be  sich  a  sight  as  banna  be  seed  i'  the 
country  aiu  th'  old  King  o'  the  Peak  wint  to  glory  bon- 
dreds  of  years  agone.  There  is  a  lot  o'  play-actors  a 
comin' — and  ye  nirer  seed  a  play  ?" 

"Ifayl"  assented  Avice  with  a  sigh,  "I  niver  did; 
what  does  they  dew  f" 

"  Lord  sake,  my  dearie,  I  conldna  t«ll  'ee,"  said  Dick, 
with  much  soiemnity.  '■  It's  all  lyin' — all  lyin'  ivYy  bit, — 
most  bootiful  I  There's  fallers  a  cryin'  their  hearts  out  aa 
was  laughin'  fit  to  kill  tbeiraells  a  minit  afore.  There's 
kings  wi'  crowns  o'  gowd  on  as  was  jist  common  men, 
wi'  pipes  i'  tbeir  mouths,  tew  seconds  agone.  There's 
ugly  trapezia'    mawtbers  o'  gala,  as  one  wouldna  ha' 

flicked  out  o'  street,  all  smilin'  and  rosy,  and  jew'led  and 
ovely-like,  wi'  the  people  a  clappin'  an  a  cheerin'  on  em 
like  mad.  'Tis  all  lyin',  ye  knaw ;  tbeer's  tha  beauty  on 
it;  and  tha  folks  they  goes  and  take  on  so  as  nlrer  was, 
and  b'lieve  it  like  Scriptur,  they  do.  Why,  I've  seed  'nn 
a  kickin'  a  woman  as  laid  on  doorstep  i'  tha  open  street 
(a'  least  the  constable  he  got  a  kickin'  o'  her,  and  tha  crit- 
tur  moaned,  and  tha  folk  about  laughed  at  it  as  a  rare 
good  joke;  she'd  a  been  clemmed  by  the  way,  sbecould- 
na  git  a  bit  o'  bread  nohow) ;  weel  I  aud  I  seed  'em  that 
aelf-same  night,  tha  self-samo  folks  i'  tha  playhouse,  a 
cryin'  and  a  clamorin'  and  a  rockin'  tbeirsells  to  an'  fro 
wi'  grief  a'cause  a  queen  on  the  stage  had  pisoned  her- 
self out  o'  rage  and  jealousy.  Oh  I  tha  lyin's  uncom- 
mon good,  'tis  sure  to  move  'em  a  deal  more'n  ony  tha 
fac'  itsell." 

Avice  listened  intently. 

"  But  'ee  sed,"  she  began  eagerly,  "  as  how  ugly  maw- 
tbers were  took  i'  tha  play  and  med  beautiful.     Weel- 
favorcd  wimmin  thin  must  be — must  be — " 
"  Dazzlin'  like  tha  sun,  my  wench  I"  said  Dick  emphatic- 
"O' course  tha  beauties  alius  looks  tha  best   Lawk- 
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a-deary  me,  why  if  a  pretty  gell  git  o'  tha  stage,  she'll  go 
wed  a  duke  afore  Christmas  I" 

"  But  how  does  'ee  git  theer?"  asked  Avice,  with  pant- 
iDg  breast. 

Dick  looked  very  thoughtful,  but  he  winked  his  eye 
with  dull  unction. 

"  £b,  ma  dear,  I  dun'  knaw.  I  isna  a  pretty  gell. 
But  I  think  as  how  if  I  was  'un  I'd  jist  go  wheer  a  play- 
house were ;  and  I^d  walk  in  and  I'd  ax  to  see  the  gintle- 
man  as  kips  it;  and  I'd  show  him  ma  bonny  face  and  ma 
bonny  fute,  and  a'  tha  gowd  o'  ma  hair,  and  I  wouldna 
doubt  much  as  he'd  pit  me  on  tha  boords." 

Avice  listened  breathlessly. 

"  A'out  money  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Well,"  said  Dick,  '*  there  is  some  as  pays  money  to 
git  theer,  I  know ;  but  a  handsome  wench — she  ha'  got 
her  siller  i'  her  eyes  an'  her  lips.  If  I  were  ye,  Avice, 
I'd  hev  a  try,  that  I  ud ;  i'  tha  wake- week.  He  could- 
na  but  say  ye  nay." 

She  listened  thirstily,  and  with  longing,  wondering 
gaze. 

"  But  I  isna  bright,"  she  said,  sullenly.  "Clever,  ye 
knaw — I  canna  read  but  a  bit  or  tew." 

Dick  snapped  his  fingers. 

"Wimmin  as  good-lookin'  as  ye,  lassie,  needna  larn 
theer  A  B  C  I  But  m'appen  ye  wouldna  like  to  leave 
Isaac,"  he  added  slyly.     "  He's  a  strappin'  lad,  sure-ly." 

"  I'd  leave  him  this  minnitl"  she  said  savagely,  twist- 
ing to  and  fro  her  yards  of  new  scarlet  ribbon. 

"  Ye 're  wispin'  tha  ribbon,  ma  dear,"  said  Dick  calmly; 
then  be  bent  towards  her  and  whispered  in  her  ear: 
"Ben  dinna  know  o't?" 

She  colored  scarlet  as  her  ribbons  over  her  face  and 
bosom,  as  she  murmured  back  a  faint  negative. 

"  Thin,  my  wench,  git  awa'  soon,  ta  playhouse  o'  some- 
wheers,  if  ye're  wise,"  muttered  Dick,  still  in  her  ear,  with 
a  chuckle  and  a  grin.  Avice,  still  with  the  hot  flush  on 
her  face  and  tingeiug  still  her  swelling  breast,  shook  him 
off  and  went  within.  The  old  man,  still  chuckling  to 
himself,  climbed  slowly  up  the  hill  to  the  moorside. 

"  She'll  go  ta  playhouse,"  I  heard  him  mutter.     "And 


tha  dukes  will  rin  mad  ower  Isaac's  cast-off  I  Lawk-a- 
dajl  the  lords'  light-o'-lores  is  alius  a  honcsl  maa'a 
leavin'sl" 


CHAPTER  VII. 


HIS  riBST  BETRATAI.. 


It  was  harvest  time;  and,  work  belDg  Black  at  the 
quarry,  Ben  went  "a-plowia',"  to  (ho  various  farmsteads 
lying  around,— little  clusters  of  white  or  gray  buildings, 
with  roofs  of  thatch  or  red  tile,  that  brok^  here  and  there 
the  dark  blue  of  the  distant  pine  woods,  the  purple  of  the 
hills,  or  the  green  of  the  woods  and  meadows. 

Mounting  the  slope  behind  our  cottage  to  its  highest 
point,  wbere  it  became  moorland  and  shelved  down  again 
on  the  other  side,  you  could  see  for  thirty  miles  about  on 
every  side,  and  many  of  these  little  homesteads  caught 
your  sight,  nestled  in  the  dip  of  a  valley,  caught  in  the 
cleft  of  a  rock,  or  perched  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  Some 
few  of  these  were  far  too  distant  to  allow  him  to  go  and 
come  to  them  in  the  day;  and  he  slept  whero  his  work 
chanced  to  he.  At  such  times  I  missed  him  greatly  ;  and 
Trust  sat  with  a  grave,  anxious  countenance  on  the  door- 
sill,  every  now  and  then  awaking  the  echoes  with  a  short 
woe-begone  howl. 

He  was  going  for  six  days'  agricultural  work  to  a  farm 
near  Aehford-in-the-Watcr  on  the  same  week  that  the 
"wakes,"  BO  strongly  eulogized  by  the  peddler,  were  to 
take  place;  and  Avice,  ou  tbe  Sunday  nigbt  before  his 
departure,  pleaded  bard  with  him  for  permission  to  go 
tbitber  for  ihe  great  day  of  all.  Old  Dame  Smedly,  the 
fern-seller,  was  going,  sbe  urged,  and  would  take  her. 

"  It's  tew  far  for  tha  donkey  to  kem  and  go  i'  twelve 
hours,  my  lass,"  ho  objected,  "  and  I  dunna  hkc  for  ye  to 
sleep  fra'  bame.  Least  o'  all,  tew,  i'  that  town,  wLcre  I 
dunna  knaw  a  soul." 
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''Bat  Dame  Smedlj  dew,  Ben,"  persisted  his  sister. 
''She  hey  a  half  cousin,  an  unco  decent  man,  as  own  a 
Public  theer,  and  we  c'uld  sleep  i'  his  house  tha  night, 
and  thin  back  agen  wi'  mam.  Ye  knaw  ye've  axed  her 
to  be  wi'  me  here  whiles  ye're  on  tha  tramp.'' 

"  I'm  no'  goin'  on  tramp,  lass,"  said  Ben,  a  trifle  an- 
noyed. "  I'm  a  goin'  tew  Ashford-i'-tha- Water ;  ye  mind 
it  right  on  well.  A  Public  bean't  tha  sort  o'  place  for  ye, 
my  dearie ;  there's  alius  a  lot  of  men  a'  skittles,  and  bad 
wimmin  a  trollopin'  about" 

'*  It's  a  very  'spectable  house,  Ben  1"  moaned  Avice. 
"  And  I  think  it  shame  to  cast  foul  words  agin  the  old 
dame's  folks,  as  is  a  main  deal  better  oflf  than  us  aren't." 

"  I  didna  cast  no  words  at  'em,"  said  Ben,  patiently. 
"I  ony  ses,  as  I  alius  ses,  that  a  Public  ain't  a  place 
for  sich  a  wench  as  yew." 

"  It's  tha  ony  roof  I  can  sleep  under,  Ben  I — and  to 
lose  this  wakin'  will  kill  me,  it  will  I  There's  a  fair,  and 
merry-go-rounds,  and  play-actin',  and  conjurin',  and  lots 
o'  dancin' ; — an'  I  didna  think  ye'd  be  so  cruel  as  to  do 
me  oat  o't  I  When  I  sees  nothin'  in  this  lonely  hole  fra' 
one  year's  end  to  t'other  I" 

And  Avice  burst  into  tears ;  using  the  great  weapon 
of  her  sex  without  stint  or  scruple. 

Of  course  Ben  gave  in,  and  let  her  have  her  way ;  the 
more  quickly,  though  not  the  more  readily,  because  he 
knew  well  that  if  he  did  not  let  her  have  it,  she  would 
take  it, — the  moment  his  back  was  turned. 

"  Gie  me  a  kiss,  my  lass,"  ho  said  sadly,  when  the 
storm  had  passed,  and  she  consented  to  smile  through  her 
tears.     "Mebbe  ye  wunna  be  up  afore  I'm  ofif  to-morro'." 

She  kissed  him  willingly ;  with  pretty  caressing  ways 
and  words. 

Surely  Judas  must  have  been  a  woman — disguised  ? 

With  the  first  gray  streak  of  the  morning,  he  went  on 
his  way,  over  the  hills  to  the  Wye-watered  dales,  where 
his  labor  lay,  among  the  golden-brown  woods  of  the 
autumn. 

He  signed  Trust  gently  back  with  his  hand,  and  bid 
him  stay  and  mind  the  place ;  my  head  he  touched  lightly 
and  fondly. 
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"  Good-by,  little  'un,"  he  marmured  kindly ;  "  111  booh 
be  wi'  ye  agin." 

Then  be  went;  tbroagh  the  gray,  damp,  vaporoua  air, 
that  was  like  clouds  of  steam  over  all  the  hills,  and 
wbiteoed  as  snow  all  tbe  valleys.  There  bad  been  no 
one  up  to  set  bis  breakfast,  or  to  bid  faim  God'Spccd. 

As  he  drew  tbe  dour  after  bim,  and  left  us  alone  in  tbe 
feeble,  sickly  light  of  tbe  solitary  rusb-candle  by  which 
he  bad  groped  his  way  to  tbe  poor  meal  be  bad  eaten, 
Trust  threw  up  his  head  aad  gave  his  long  wailing 
agonized  howl. 

"  That  won't  bring  bim  back,"  I  haiarded,  for  the  noise 
made  me  feel  so  miserable. 

"I  know  that  1" said  Trust, sharply.  "Howling  won't 
bring  a  dead  sbeep  to  life,  but  many  are  tbe  dead  sheep  I 
have  bowled  over,  where  tbey  lay  stiff  and  frozen,  down 
'  in  a  snow-drift,  poor  fools.  Though  we  cui't  help  things, 
we  grieve  for  them.  If  you  never  do  that  when  you  are 
grown  up,  you  will  be  as  hard  as  a  stone — or  a  woman  I" 

After  which  answer,  be  recommenced  bis  lamentations, 
with  much  seeming  relief  to  himself;  until  Avice  opened 
her  door,  and  called  to  bim  to  be  quiet,  or  "  she'd  bang 
hie  head  off  bis  shoulders." 

His  reply  to  this  was  another  bowl,  only  louder,  shriller, 
and  more  prolonged  than  ever.  She  sent  a  piece  of  heavy 
wood  flying:  at  biu),  down  the  stairs. 

Trust  watched  it  coming,  got  out  of  its  way,  and  with 
much  contentment  saw  it  shiver  tbe  little  angle  or  look- 
ing-glass on  tbe  wall.  Then,  satisfied  with  his  vengeance, 
he  composed  himself  into  a  ball,  and  was  silent 

Trust  and  I  hod  a  bad  life  for  the  next  three  days  with 
Avice,  and  the  old  woman,  Smcdly ;  we  should  have 
bad  a  worse,  only  thai  tbey  were  fearful  of  him  when  he 
growled,  and  this  he  did,  very  nearly  unceasingly,  firom 
morning  till  night 

On  the  third  day,  the  husbandman  on  tbe  moor  form 
borrowed  Trust  to  help  bim  bring  in  some  sheep  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  moor  on  which  they  bad  been  turned 
out  for  tbe  late  summer  graze,  and  I  saw  my  only  friend 
leave  me,  with  a  sinking  at  my  heart, — a  foreboding  of 
what  ill  I  could  not  tell. 
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The  fourth  mornipg  was  that  on  which  A  vice  and  the 
dame  were  going  to  the  wakes;  and  the  donkey- cart  was 
at  the  door  by  six  o'clock  of  the  dawn. 

I  had  understood  that  ''Nell  o'  the  Moor  Farm"  had 
promised  to  look  after  me,  in  recompense  for  the  loan  of 
Trust  at  the  sheep-fetching.  So  I  was  amazed  and  fright- 
ened when  Avice — wondrous  to  behold  in  the  diamonds, 
and  the  lace,  and  a  very  bright  blue  print  dress,  and  the 
morsel  of  »  hat,  all  aglow  with  the  scarlet  ribbons — 
jammed  me  into  one  of  those  quaint  brown  willow 
baskets,  peculiar  to  that  district,  shut  the  lid  with  only  a 
peep-hole  for  air,  and  set  me  up  on  the  cart  with  her  bun- 
dles and  the  old  woman's  red  cloak.  ^ 

I  moaned,  I  whined,  I  yelped,  I  made  all  the  uproar  I 
knew  how ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  they  did  not  heed 
me ;  the  cart  went  jogging  on  its  way. 

Through  the  chinks  of  the  basket  I  looked  at  the  little 
cottage,  like  a  robin's  nest  in  an  ivy-bush,  with  the  white 
morning  mists  hovering  above  it  on  the  great  hill-slope, 
and  the  bright  brown  brook  running  by  its  door. 

Alas  I  I  never  saw  it  again. 

The  road  which  the  cart  took  was  not  up  the  hill  and 
across  the  moors ;  it  penetrated  the  whole  width  of  the 
wood,  and  then  went  through  a  shallow  "sough"*  of 
water,  which  was  in  winter  too  swollen  to  allow  of  any 
thoroughfare  that  way ;  and  then  passed  over  the  brow 
of  a  steep  stony  slope,  and  so  got  at  last  into  a  high-road, 
called,  like  a  score  of  others  in  the  country,  the  Derby 
road. 

My  heart  died  utterly,  as  we  were  dragged  this  weary 
length,  in  a  progress  only  interrupted  by  the  dead  pauses 
of  the  donkey,  and  the  loud  blows  rained  upon  his  back. 
I  thought  of  Trust,  running,  leaping,  barking,  so  joyously, 
so  excitedly,  so  full  of  eagerness  and  of  importance,  on 
the  far-away  purple  moor,  bringing  home  the  sheep : — if 
only  he  had  known  I 

For  I  bad  no  sort  of  doubt  or  hope  left  in  me ;  I  knew 
that  she  was  going  to  sell  "  tha  pup,"  as  well  as  though 
I  had  heard  her  proclaim  aloud  her  wicked  intent. 


*  A  BmaU  UgooB,  inch  m  ii  called  in  Norfolk  &  "  broad 
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The  jouTney  seemed  ondless  to  me;  we  jogged  at  last 
into  a  Utile,  cleau,  old-fosliiaoed,  etone-huiit  town,  sbady 
with  mauy  trees,  and  with  a  noble  ancient  church  in  the 
center  of  its  luarketrplace.  I  ebould  think  it  was  usually 
as  quiet  a3  ita  own  grave-yard  ;  but  now  in  wake-week  it 
was  thronged  with  men  and  women  and  children  from  all 
tbo  outlying  villages.  lis  cburch-belis  were  riuging  mer- 
rily and  uiadly;  its  market-place  wastbrouged  witli  booths, 
and  showB,  and  sporta,  and  Sags ;  and  outside  a  wooden 
building,  on  a  platform,  there  were  the  play-actors  of  the 
peddler's  legend,  strutting  to  and  fro  in  all  tbe  glory  of 
gold,  and  silver,  and  velvet  robes,  and  waving  plumes, 
,while  one  gorgeous  creature  in  scarlet  and  ambor  blew 
his  trumpet  loudly,  and  proclaimed  tbe  perfonnaQce  of  tbe 

"Lawk-a-mussy,  lookl"  I  beard  Avlce  cry  out;  "oh, 
ain't  it  beautiful  i*  What  I  ud  giro  to  ony  be  tbat  girl 
wi'  the  short  pink  ekirt,  and  tbe  silver  shoon,  and  tbat 
crown  upo'  her  head  I" 

I  could  have  told  her  tbat  Bhe  bad  looked  a  thousand 
times  prettier  herself,  washing  in  tbe  burn,  with  ber  linen 
kirtle  tucked  up  to  ber  knecfl,  and  her  wbita  arms  and 
bosom  coming  forth  from  tbe  brown  leathern  bodice  like 
wbite  moss-roses  out  of  russet  autumn  leaves. 

But  if  I  could  bare  spoken,  wbat  use  would  it  have  been 
to  have  told  aucb  a  truth  as  that  to  a  woman  f  With  all 
their  egregious  vanity — voracious  of  flattery  as  a  fish  of 
food — they  are  always  distrustful  of  themselves  when 
arrayed  in  the  garment  of  simplicity. 

At  another  time  I  sbould  have  thought  tbo  market-place 
a  gay  scene  enough  in  its  way,  with  its  color,  movement, 
noise,  and  mirth,  and  that  rich-blue  sky  of  the  dying 
summer  over  all  the  quaint  peaked  roofs. 

As  it  was,  I  was  wretched. 

We  stopped  at  a  dirty  tumble-down  little  ale-house, 
which  a  gaudy  sign  proclaimed  aa  tbo  "Miner's  Joy;" 
there  were  lead-mines  the  other  side  of  tbo  town  in  the 
heart  of  a  luxuriant  woodland,  ouce  a  royal  chose.  Here 
Avice  and  her  companion  were  noisily  welcomed,  and 
she,  for  tbat  matter,  embraced,  by  a  knot  of  men  before 
tbo  "  Public's"  door,  of  whom  one  waa  her  host. 
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She  laughed  a  little  with  them,  drank  a  draught  of 
spiced  ale,  then  took  me  np-stairs  in  my  basket  to  her 
room.  When  she  had  put  the  Onishing  touches  of  finery 
to  herself,  she  went  out  of  the  attic  with  a  loud  slam-to 
of  the  rickety  door,  and  left  me  to  my  meditations,  which 
were  none  of  the  brightest. 

It  was  now  near  the  hour  of  sunset. 

Through  the  thin  wattled  walls  of  the  "Public,''  and 
through  the  open  lattice,  I  could  hear  the  various  voices — 
now  of  a  man  and  a  woman  who  seemed  husband  and 
wife  and  were  in  the  adjoining  garret — now  of  the* persons 
gathered,  drinking  in  the  wide  thatched  porch  below. 

'*  Thar  go  the  wench,"  said  one  of  the  former, — the  wife, 
I  think,  by  her  voice,  by  which  I  suppose  A  vice  was 
meant  "  She  hev  trim  limbs  o'  hern,  she  hev — kiver 
ground  like  a  Polly-wash-the-dish-up."* 

''  Esau  bean't  a  losin'  time,"  said  the  man  with  a  grin 
in  his  voice.     "Tbeer's  his  arm  aboat  her  already." 

"  She's  a  willin'  'un,"  sighed  his  wife  sadly.  **  She  dunna 
let  grass  grow  aneath  her  shoon  i'  courtin'. " 

"She's  abuve  Esau,  tew,"  said  the  husband.  "She 
axed  jist  now  how  many  dukes  theer  was  i'  England " 

"What  did  tell  her?" 

"  Sed  as  theer  wama  but  one.  An'  theer  isna.  Ony 
our  duke,  old  woman." 

"  No,  for  sure.    But  what  could  gell  want  wi'  dukes  ?" 

"  She's  franzy  wi'  her  bit  o'  oat-cake ;  an'  mad  for  a 
plum  'un,"  answered  the  other  allegorically.  "  It's  thim 
chip  news-sheets  as  dew  mischief  ta  gells  and  lads ;  makin' 
'em  quar'l  wi'  their  lot,  and,  git  sae  cock- a- whoop  an'  fulish 
as  tbeer's  nae  standin'  'em." 

"  And  that's  tre w.  But  'un  mun  knaw  how  world  wags  f " 

"Why  mun  ye  ?"  grumbled  the  man.  " 'Tain't  nought 
t'ye.  Ye  mind  yer  kittle  biles,  an'  yer  bins  lay,  an'  yer 
cabbage  dunna  get  worums,  an'  yer  childer  dunna  tell 
lies  to  'ee ;  that's  wot  ye've  ha'  gotten  ta  dew.  World 
dunna  want  'ee ;  'tis  big  enow  ta  take  care  o'  itsell " 

"Sure  I'm  alius  slavin'  for  childer,"  said  his  wife,  with 
something  like  a  sob. 

*  A  w&t«r«wagtaiL 
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"Te  lets  'em  lie,"  growled  the  other.  "  Littlest  'un,  he 
told  me  a  wopper  yestreen.  I  gie  bim  a  rare  crack  o'pate 
for  't,  Rcddin'  oews-sheets  an'  pratin  o'  world,  whiles 
wornma  gits  at  yer  greens,  an'  lies  comes  pat  ta  yer 
bairns, — that's  just  screeehin'  at  nci^libor's  chimbley- 
smolie  an'  Jettin'  yer  ain  place  burn  ta  ushea." 

Here  the  conjugal  discussion  was  drowned  by  the  tones 
of  tho  men  in  the  porch,  who  were  talking  political  econ- 
omies— after  their  light. 

"  Times  is  bad  i'  SnOeck  ?"  said  one  voice  with  an  in- 
quiring accent  in  it. 

"Main  bad,"  concurred  another,  which  had  not  the 
North-conntry  speech  that  is  Chaucer-like  and  full  of  a. 
curious,  unconscious  poetry,  but  had  instead  the  whine 
of  East  Anglia,  that  is  as  like  the  New  Eogland  whine  aa 
the  call  of  one  chaifincb  is  like  to  another.  "Six  shillin' 
a  week  is  a'raost  all  as  iver  ye  git.  Theer  won't  be  no 
corn  growed  soon,  if  pipple  starre-like  a  farmin'  as  wo 
does." 

"Six  sbillin'a  week!"  ejaculated  the  miner.  "Wimmin 
git  as  much  at  mill  I" 

"  Hcyf"  said  the  Suffolk  man.  "  And  a  sbillin*  or  ten- 
pence  ivery  week  out  o'  that  for  landlord.  We  niver  gits 
a  taste  o'  meat,  year's  end  t'  year's  end.  And  when  flour's 
riz,  it's  all  as  ye  can  dew  to  kip  body  and  soul  teglther." 

"Where's  Suffeck?"  asked  some  other  person.  "I' 
Americay !" 

"Americay!  Ye'ro  a  bom  nat'ral.  It's  somewheres 
i'  tha  south,  ain't  it,  George  V 

"  Iss,"  assented  the  Suffolk  George.  "  'Tis  all  bootiful, 
and  flat  as  yer  hand  theer ;  none  o't  broke  up  into  these 
nasty  mounds  o'  yourn  as  is  ony  made  to  lame  man  and 
beast.  Ye  may  walk  hundreds  o'  miles  i'  Suffeck,  and 
hev  it  all  aa  smooth  and  aa  nice  as  a  mawther's  ap'on  wi' 
the  starch  in." 

"Butyo  dunna  get  good  wage ?"  said  the  miner,  with 
practical  wi.'^dom. 

"We  doan't,"  confessed  the  East  Anglian,  "  we  doao't 
And  that  theer  hot  her  in'  machinery  as  do  tho  threshin', 
and  tho  renpin',  and  the  sawin',  and  the  mowin',  hev  a 
ruined  ua.     See  ! — in  old  time,  when  ground  was  frost-bit 
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or  water-fioaked,  the  mia  threshed  in-doors,  in  barns,  and 
kep  in  work  so.  But  now  the  machine,  he  dew  all  thcer 
is  to  dew,  and  dew  it  up  so  quick.  Theer's  a  many  more 
min  than  thecr  be  things  to  dew.  In  winter  time  mcaster 
be  doan't  want  half  o'  us;  and  we're  just  out  o'  labor;  and 
we  fall  sick,  cos  o'  naethin'  to  eat,  and  goes  tew  parish — 
able-bodied  min  strong  as  steers." 

"Machine's  o'  use  i'  mill-work,"  suggested  one  of  the 
northerners. 

"  O'  use !  ay,  o'  coorse  'tis  o'  use — ^tew  tha  measters," 
growled  the  East  Anglian.  "  But  if  you  warn't  needed 
at  yer  mill  cos  the  iron  beast  was  a  weavin'  and  a  reelin' 
and  a  dewin'  of  it  all,  how'd  yer  feel  ?  Wi'  six  children, 
mebbe,  biggest  ony  seven  or  eight,  a  crazin'  ye  for  bread. 
And  ye  mayn't  send  'em  oat,  cos  o'  labor-laws,  to  pick  up 
a  halfpenny  for  theerselves;  and  tha  passon  be  all  agin 
yer,  cos  ye  wam't  thrifty  and  didn't  gev  a  penny  for  the 
forrin  blacks  out  o'  the  six  shillin'  a  week  ?  Would  'ee 
think  iron  beast  wor  o'  use  thin  ?  or  would  yer  damn  him 
hard  ?" 

'*He  speak  up  well,"  hallooed  one  of  the  miners,  with 
a  thump  upon  the  table. 

''  I'll  speak  agin  him  any  day,"  said  the  Suffolker  with 
fierce  emphasis.  "  Why,  look'ee,  I'm  better  off  nor  most. 
Va  some  schoolin'  when  I  was  a  brat ;  and  I  scraped  and 
scraped  till  I  got  a  cow,  and  I  can  make  ends  meet  a  bit, 
wi'  the  butter  in  summer-time.  But  there's  a  swarm  of 
men  in  the  parish  as  dunno*more'n  tha  beasts  in  stye. 
Dunno  their  God ;  dunno  their  letters ;  never  heard  o'  tha 
queen ;  never  put  a  mossel  o'  mutton  in  their  mouths — 
dunno  nothin'.  Field-work  is  sickly-like,  cos  o'  tha  wind 
and  weather ;  and  when  yer  comes  to  trampin'  six  mile 
out  and  six  in,  and  ditchin'  or  ploughin'  all  day  i'  tha  wet, 
it  Stan'  to  reason  as  how  tha  rheumatic  come  hot  and 
heavy  arter  a  bit,  wi'  min  and  wimmin  tew.  Farmers, 
they  kip  theer  greyhounds  t'  run  for  Cups  and  that  loike  ; 
and  kill  sheep  for  'cm  'gainst  their  coursin'-meetin's;  but 
tbcir  min,  they  dew  starve  mostly;  and  tha  cupboard  he's 
empty  and  the  churchyard  he's  full.  You  see  the  lands 
is  too  small,  and  min  they're  too  many.  That's  wheer 
it  be." 
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"GeDtry  take  up  ea  much  ot  wi'  woods  for  Bhoottn'," 
grumbled  the  miner  in  answer.  "If  ye  was  ta  till  a'  the 
groun'  wheer's  wood — " 

"Nay,  nay,"  objected  the  Suffolker.  "That  woant 
dew.  Woods  is  health  to  land;  in  field-work  ye  maun 
gio  an'  take,  as  wi'  yer  fellows.  If  ye  doan't  gie  timber 
elbow-room,  yer  soil  'II  be  parchin'  wi'  dry  loike  a  duck 
in  a  hayloft.  If  j'e  foil  yer  wood  ivery  wheers  tha  land 
she'll  gape  wi'  cracks,  loike  a  trollop's  gownd  wi'  holes — " 

"  Thin  theer's  nowt  for't  but  t'  immigrate  ?" 

"To  dew  wot?" 

"  To  gae  beyant  seas,  ta  new  countrieB." 

"Never  heerd  on  'em." 

"  Lord  sake  1  Why,  my  brither  he's  theer — in  Australy 
— and  he  ses  as  how  tha  land's  jest  bustin'  like  wi'  plenty, 
an'yo  can  bae  mutton  for  a  farthin'  n  poun',  an' ye  can  git 
a  fat  ewe  for  siipenco,  and  ye  don't  niver  see  naebody 
chilled,  nor  clemmed,  nor  tattered." 

"  Lawk-a-muHsy  1  Well — 't  ud  come  cheaper  to  Parish 
to  Bind  us  all  theer,  I'm  tbinkin',  than  to  kip  so  many  on 
us  all  slarrin'  and  rottin'  at  whoam." 

"  They  dew  send  a  many." 

"  Mebbe.  Never  heard  o't  in  our  parts.  They  s'uld 
come  and  spik  about  it ;  and  shove  us  a  bit  and  git  us  off 
right  away  :  ye  know  we're  rare  and  like  the  blow-flowers 
in  pots.  We'd  slick  in  pols  foriver,  a'out  blowin'  nor 
naethin',  and  jiat  gio  up  tlia  ghost  along  o'  theer  bein'  no 
mould,  andnoroom,andour^ooUac!ingin',  and  a  clingin', 
a'out  nought  to  feed  'em.  But  pit  plant  in  bigger  pot — 
pot  him  oul-o'-doors,  whether  he  like  't  or  not — and  hell 
git  strikin'  agin,  and  blowin'  like  mad.  He  will ;  and  so 
ud  we.     I'd  loike  to  hear  more  o'  these  new  lands." 

"  I'll  git  Sue  to  read  tho  letter  to  ye  if  'ee  come  o'er  to 
my  place,"  rejoined  the  Peak  miner.  "  Sbe  read  rare. 
She  don't  bev  to  spoil  out  not  morc'n  ivery  other  word  or 
so.     Be  'ee  long  in  these  parts  ?" 

"  I  kem  'scursion.  First  time  I  was  iver  out  o'  Suffeck. 
But  my  aunt  she  hev  done  well,  a  marryin'  tbis  Public ; 
and  I  tho't  I'd  see  bcr  for  onst.  Ye're  main  and  queer, 
wi'  yer  land  all  muddled  like  into  these  ups  and  downs. 
Ye  must  ha'  rare  big  moles  to  throw  up  sich  sky-higb 
mounsf" 
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This  was  nttered  with  no  sense  of  humor,  but  in  a  yery 
grave  spirit  of  wonder  and  of  inquiry. 

I  did  not  catch  the  miner^s  reply,  as  the  men  moved 
within,  no  doubt  to  get  fresh  tobacco  and  more  beer ;  and 
instead  of  their  conversation  I  heard  again  the  grave, 
grumbling  tones  of  the  husband  and  the  more  plaintive 
ones  of  the  wife  in  the  attic  near  me,  whose  lower  voices 
had  been  drowned  by  the  loud  arguments  of  the  East 
Angliau. 

"  Ben  will  ha' trouble  i'  that  gell,"  I  heard  the  voice  of 
the  man  say.  "  She's  off  trapezin'  about  a'ready ;  crazed 
like  to  gape  at  ta  play-actors." 

"  Well-a-day  1  that's  ony  nat'ral,"  said  the  softer  female 
voice,  with  the  tender  exclamation  that  has  lingered  in 
those  parts  since  the  days  of  your  Shakspeare.  **  Gells 
sud  bide  by  hearth,  I  know  that  right  on  well ;  but  when 
they're  young,  and  hanna  na  mother  like,  they  gits  dazed 
wi'  lookin'  i'  the  glass  and  hearin'  the  lads  crack  o'  theer 
gude  looks.  And  for  sure  'tis  a  bit  dullish  for  A  vice,  all 
along  o'  hersilf  i'  tha  quarry-wood,  and  she's  just  a  bonny, 
feckless  thing,  wi'  na  mind  in  her." 

''She  hev  as  good  a  home  as  ony  jade  can  want," 
growled  the  man  ;  ''Ben's  that  douce  tew  her,  and  that 
fearfu'  o'  crossin'  her,  that  she  live,  she  dew,  like  a  mouse 
i'  a  corn-bin.  But  theer  it  is — ^pit  mice  i'  corn-bin,  pit  'em 
i'  a  barn  wheer  theer's  a  score  o'  coombs  of  sack,  and  a 
score  o'  coombs*  a  lyin'  loose, — why,  ye  know,  Jess,  as  I 
know,  mice  they'll  niver  go  eat  tha  loose  corn,  they'll  jist 
gnaw  holes  i'  tha  sackin',  for  sheer  sake  o'  thievin'  and 
reivin'.*  And  wimmin  they's  just  like  mice;  giv'  'em 
their  pleasure  easy  to  come  by,  they'll  nashen  and  fritten 
theirselves  till  they  can  run  aside  and  gnaw  tha  sackin' 
of  some  joy  as  God  and  men  hev  forbid  to  'em.  It's 
queer — it's  awfu'  queer.     But  m'appen  the  A 'mighty 


^  I  also  have  heard  farmeri  say  this  of  mice  in  a  bam ;  bat  in  jastice 
to  the  maligned  rodents  I  must  say  that  I  have  had  two  mice  in  my  rooms 
for  the  last  six  months,  which,  being  well  fed,  never  have  touched  food 
Bot  given  them,  even  when  left  alone  for  hours.  The  theft  of  all  animals 
eomes  from  hunger.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  them  care  to  steal  fur  steal* 
ing*s  sake— except  perhaps  monkeys,  to  whom  theft  is  charming  because 
it  i§  misohi«f.-~Bo. 
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knew  himself  what  be  nied  tha  vermia  and  the  gells  for 
—it's  more  nor  we  dew,  I  reckon." 

And  with  that  sorrowful  reflection,  aodly  altered,  biu 
voice  ceased,  and  his  heavy  nailed  boots  clanged  slowly 
down  the  wooden  stairs.  I  never  knew  who  it  was  that 
spoke,  but  I  conclude  it  must  have  been  some  miner, 
or  quarry-cutter,  or  plowman,  who  thus  addressed  his 
wife,  in  that  utter  oblivion  that  she  must  have  been  onco 
a  "^11"  herself,  which  seems  a  natural  reaultof  the  bonds 
of  marriafre. 

I  was  left  alone  all  the  day,  evening,  and  night;  and 
whimpered  and  sobbed  myself  to  sleep  as  best  I  coald, 
with  the  big  autumnal  moon  glowing  through  the  little 
leaded  lattice,  and  the  shouts  of  the  township's  revelry 
coming  faintly  on  the  soft  night-wind. 

It  was  dawn  when  Avico  Dare  returned, — full  dawn. 
Her  fac6  was  deeply  Bushed,  her  hair  disheveled,  her 
dress  disordered ;  she  laughed  vacantly  as  she  moved 
about,  and  she  threw  herself  half  undressed  upon  the 
bed,  and  slept  soundly,  without  a  single  movement,  sev- 
eral hours  through,  lying  face  downward  with  the  air 
blowing  in  upon  her. 

I  had  once  seen  a  man  drunk  at  the  quarry ;  it  seemed 
to  mo  that  she  laughed  and  moved  and  slept  very  much 
as  ho  had  done  under  the  potency  of  liquor. 

Yet  when  at  noon  she  awoke,  and  bathed  herself  in  the 
cold,  clear  water,  and  shook  out  all  her  tresses,  and  dressed  . 
herself  in  a  white  bodice  and  a  scarlet  kirtle,  she  looked 
80  charming,  thanks  to  her  youtli,  and  her  health,  and 
her  wonderfully  perfect  beauty,  that  I  felt  as  if  my  sus- 
picion was  hateful  and  full  of  shame. 

She  stopped  in  bcr  attiring  once,  and  leaned  her  head 
on  bcr  hand,  and  stared  at  her  face  and  form  in  the  piece 
of  mirror,  which  was  much  larger  than  her  little  bit  of 
glass  at  home. 

She  seemed  to  survey  herself  quife  mercilessly,  with  all 
her  love  for  herself;  and  to  be  taking  stock,  as  it  were,  of 
her  capital  of  physical  loveliness.  The  scarlet  lips,  the 
glowing  brown  eyes,  the  round  white  arms,  the  bosom 
that  rose  above  the  edgo  of  the  bodice  that  only  rivaled 
it  in  whiteness ;  the  tender  tints  and  tho  soft  curves  of 
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ber  limbs ; — she  studied  them  all  with  a  curious  mingling 
of  vain  worship,  and  of  mercantile  foresight,  fused  in  one. 

Then  she  dressed  herself  in  haste,  clasping  about  her 
a  quantity  of  fresh  tawdry  trinkets — ^new  gifts,  no  doubt, 
from  the  fair — and  turned  her  attention  to  me,  whom  she 
seized  with  a  sharp  and  feverish  force,  as  though  I  were 
in  some  manner  the  talisman  whereby  she  would  sum- 
mon the  magic  of  Fortune. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning ;  through  the  open  window 
the  autumn  air  blew  strong  and  sweet;  the  sun  shone; 
the  rooks  in  the  high  trees  cawed ;  the  bells  of  the  churches 
chimed  merrily ; — but  A  vice  heeded  none  of  these. 

She  consigned  mo  afresh  to  my  basket;  and,  as  this 
time  I  was  permitted  no  peep-hole  at  all,  I  could  only 
surmise  that  I  was  carried  down-stairs  into  the  little  dirty 
porch  of  the  house.  This  porch,  with  oak  settles  fixed 
against  it,  was  a  favorite  drink ing-pl ace  of  the  miners,  I 
believe,  and  more  spiced  ale,  and  toast,  and  mulled  elder- 
wine  with  crab-apples  bobbing  in  it,  and  possets  of  various 
kinds  made  with  honey  and  milk  and  cloves  and  apples,  and 
all  the  old  Elizabethan  drinks^that  are  still  brewed  in  the 
North,  were  being  eagerly  called  for,  with  the  sweet  cir- 
cular wake-cake  always  in  vogue  on  such  occasions. 

To  all  these,  Avice,  it  seemed,  rendered  full  justice ;  as 
the  men  kept  crying  to  her.  ''Well  drained,  my  lass!" 
"Take  a  sup  o'  this."  "That's  a  good  'un  to  drink, 
aren't  she ?"  ''Ye  s'uld  kip  a  public,  my  wench ;  ye're 
jist  tha  one  for't."  But  if  she  drank  much  she  did  not 
tell  what  was  in  her  basket,  and  she  went  at  length  forth, 
decorously  enough,  with  the  old  woman  Smedly,  into  the 
streets  and  the  market-place. 

For  myself,  I  was  too  terrified  to  do  anything,  even 
to  moan ;  and  the  close  confinement  of  the  basket  made 
me  feel  very  faint. 

I  suppose  she  met  some  one  by  appointment,  for  she 
stopped  in  a  lonely  by-street,  and  a  man's  voice  addressed 
her;  a  small,  thin,  wiry  voice,  that  I  hated. 

"  Am  I  right,  ma'am  ?  I  think  I  must  be ;  Dick  told 
me  to  look  for  the  prettiest  lady  in  all  the  town." 

Avice  laughed, — a  laugh  of  pleasure  at  the  coarse,  stu- 
pid compliment 
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"Are  ye  the  gennleman  as  wants  a  dog?"  she  said, 
"  leastways  a  pup  ?" 

"  I  am,  ma'am.     I  always  waot  pups ;  I  deal  in  'em. " 

"  Well,  thin — I  hae  brought  'ee  'uq.  Brither  Ben  be 
dunna  know ;  he'll  be  mad  like  : — I'll  hev  to  tell  him  as 
how  I  took  ta  pup  wi'  me,  'cause  1  feared  as  bow  Nell 
o'  Moorside  ud  forgit  to  gie  it  its  meals,  and  i'  the  press 
o'  market-place  I  lost  it.  I  sail  bev  to  tell  him  some 
gammon  like,  Burely,  —  for  he's  rare  and  fond  o'  ta 
pup—" 

"Ah,  I  see  I  But  you,  ina'am,  naturally  do  not  like 
dogs  about  the  house  7" 

"  Oh,  I  dunna  care  Tor  that  'Tis  a  tcasia'  little  wretch, 
for  sure ;  but  tbcy  dew  say  as  how  'tie  a  deal  o'  valew, 
and  I  want  tha  gowd,  as  Dick  told  ye,  and  so — " 

"  I  see  1    Allow  me — " 

"Allow  me,"  meant  opening  my  basket,  and  taking  me 
out  by  the  elda  of  my  neck ;  a  barbarous  custom  too  preva- 
lent. 

They  were  standing,  quite  alone,  under  an  archway 
that  coDDected  a  malting-house  and  a  meeting-chapel, — a 
droll  metaphor,  in  stone,  of  the  Church  leaning  on  the 
World. 

This  part  of  the  town  was  entirely  deserted;  the  noise 
and  merriment  were  but  dimly  beard  ;  do  one  was  near. 

He  csamioed  mo  with  the  most  minute  and  detestable 
attention,  and  looked  very  shrewd  and  avaricious  as  he 
did  BO.     Finally,  be  replaced  me  in  the  basket 

"  Tour  price  is  high,  ma'am  ;  very  high.  I  doubt  if  I 
shall  ever  see  it  bock  again.  The  pap  is  not  of  the  value 
jou  suppose;  nothing  like  it:  still,  as  I  promised  Dick, 
and  as  you  need  the  gold,  and  as  the  dog  is  certainly 
pretty,  to  say  nothing  of  its  mistress's  beauty,  I  will  pur- 
chase it  for  what  you  asked." 

"Three  pun',"  said  Avice,  thirstily. 

"  Three  pounds, — including  basket  V 

"  Oh  I  ye  may  have  the  basket!"  said  Avice,  with 
feverish  haste.  "Hand  o'er  the  gowd,  Iheer's  a  good 
crittur  1" 

He  counted  three  sovereigns  slowly  into  her  hand ;  it 
clutched  and  closed  on  them,  and  without  even  a  word 
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of  thanks  or  farewell,  she  drew  her  skirts-  up  aboat  her, 
and  flew  off  down  the  street  like  a  lapwing. 

The  man  stood  and  gazed  after  her,  bewildered  at  her 
sodden  flight 

"  She's  a  queer  one,"  he  muttered.  "  No  good,  I  fear ; 
for  all  her  handsome  face.  But  the  dog's  worth  twice 
his  money,  anyhow." 

With  Chat  he  heaved  up  my  basket,  and  bore  me  away 
to  his  lodgings. 

I  was  his  henceforward. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  THK  HARKET-PLAOB. 

It  is  of  no  use,  now,  to  recount  all  the  misery  I  suf- 
fered. 

I  can  recall  it  as  though  it  were  yesterday ;  and  I  cried 
my  very  heart  out,  like  a  baby  as  I  was.  The  man  was 
not  at  the  Grst  unkind  to  me ;  though  he  struck  me  some 
few  times  sharply  with  a  riding-switch,  when  I  would 
not  cease  from  my  moaning  and  sobbing.  He  was  rough 
too,  and  hurt  me  in  handling,  but  he  did  not  starve  me. 
He  chained  me,  indeed,  by  my  light  collar  to  the  leg  of  a 
chair,  and  kept  me  prisoner  in  his  little  sitting-room  up- 
stairs that  looked  out  on  the  market-place ;  but  he  was 
out  a  great  deal,  and  I  was  left  chiefly  alone.  I  might 
be  there  but  a  day,  I  might  be  there  for  a  week ;  I  can- 
not recollect.  I  only  know  I  was  miserable.  The  first 
thing  that  recalled  me  to  consciousness  was  the  sharp 
sting  of  a  whip  across  my  back.  I  shrieked  with  the 
pain  ;  in  Ben's  house  even  Avice  had  never  dared  to  beat 
me.  The  only  response  to  my  cry  was  a  sharper  blow 
than  the  first ; — and  this  was  repeated,  till  I  was  literally 
blind  and  stupefied,  and  was  quiet  because  numbed  with 
anguish. 
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Then  evil  woke  in  me  under  my  torments,  and  I  bit  and 
foamed,  and  flew  like  a  mad  thing — ah  1  bow  often  your 
'*  mad  dog"  is  only  a  dog  goaded  by  torture  till  he  is  be- 
side himself  like  a  soldier  delirious  from  shot-wounds  1 

The  perfection  of  your  scientific  training  is  to  make  us 
either  cravens  or  furies:  what  a  fine  result  1 

For  this  defense  of  myself,  I  was  thnist  in  a  dark  closet, 
and  locked  in  there  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  night. 

Over  that  time  of  misery  I  will  pass ;  I  hardly  care 
even  now  to  recall  it. 

With  the  next  morning  my  new  owner  called  me  out, 
and  gave  me  some  bread  and  milk.  He  did  not  beat  mo 
this  time ;  I  believe  ho  was  afraid  he  might  kill  me,  as  I 
was  very  delicate,  and  thus  he  might  never  realize  his 
lost  three  sovereigns. 

After  I  had  eaten  this,  he  left  me,  chaining  me  again  to 
the  leg  of  a  chair  under  the  window,  and  locked  the  door 
of  the  little  parlor  upon  me. 

Once  again  alone,  my  grief  was  unrestrained ;  so  much 
80  that  the  woman  of  the  house  came  and  hammered  at 
the  door  and  swore  at  me  for  a  "dratted  yelping  beast," 
which  only  made  my  cries  the  louder.  As  several  hours 
went  on,  however,  and  my  solitude  remained  unbroken,  I 
cried  myself  so  hoarse  that  I  was  unable  to  emit  any  sort 
of  sound  at  last ;  and  thought  I  might  as  well  vary  my 
imprisonment  by  looking  out  of  the  casement. 

It  was  a  deep  old  lattice  window,  shut ;  but  by  jumping 
on  the  chair  I  could  see  perfectly  down  into  the  market- 
place ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  woe,  I  derived  a  certain 
amusement  from  watching  the  varied  life  and  mirth  that 
were  to  be  seen  below.  There  was  one  little  pane  open 
too,  for  air ;  and  as  the  window  was  low  down,  like  the 
upper  windows  of  all  country  dwellings,  I  both  saw  and 
heard  with  ease. 

It  was  now  fully  past  noon,  by  the  height  of  the  sun, 
and  the  fun  of  the  wakes  wjis  mounting  high  also : — its 
perihelion  of  course  was  not  till  the  dances  and  the  "play- 
actin'"of  the  night. 

There  were  numerous  tawny-colored  booths  filled  with 
cheap  toys,  and  sweetmeats,  and  spar  ornaments,  and 
wearing-apparel,  and  all  manner  of  tawdry  little  fineries. 
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Tb«re  were  the  roond-abouts  in  which  men  and  women 
and  children  went  gravely  circling  on  wooden  horses  till 
they  were  giddy.  There  were  all  sorts  of  quacks,  vend- 
ing everything,  from  medicines  that  cured  every  disease  in 
the  pharmacopoeia  to  knives  with  a  hundred  blades  for 
twopence. 

There  were  Cheap  Jacks  screeching  themselves  deaf 
over  delf  plates  from  Staffordshire,  and  earthenware  pans, 
and  copper  sauce-pans,  and  pewter  pots,  and  shiny  black 
kettles;  all  tjnese  valuable  articles  being  literally  given 
away,  they  averred,  for  a  song.  But  when  a  lusty  plow- 
man took  one  of  them  at  their  word,  and,  caroling  forth  a 
stave  of  "  Daffer  Grey,"  claimed  one  of  the  black  kettles 
for  his  ''  missus'*  as  the  recompense  of  his  musical  per- 
formance, the  Cheap  Jack  loudly  protested  against  such 
literal  interpretation  of  his  figurative  language,  and  a  very 
pretty  bout  with  fisticuffs  was  the  result, — the  innocent 
kettle  ultimately  being  battered  to  pieces  in  the  fray. 

Such  is  men's  justice ;  in  all  their  quarrels  there  is 
always  some  poor  luckless  kettle  which,  sinless  itself,  gets 
the  blows  from  each  side  I 

Besides  all  these  amusements,  there  were  itinerant 
musicians  playing  in  and  out  of  tune ;  there  were  wan- 
dering organ-boys  with  monkeys,  who  had  strayed  out  of 
the  cities  with  the  ending  of  summer ;  there  were  red- 
cheeked  country  lasses,  staring  open-mouthed  at  all  the 
wonders,  and  their  sturdy  lovers  from  mine  and  farm,  and 
quarry  and  marble-works,  treating  them  to  all  these  sights 
with  broad  jokes  and  uproarious  laughter.  And  lastly, 
there  was  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole ;  the  mimes 
outside  the  wooden  theater,  who  were  strutting  again,  to 
and  fro,  in  all  the  spangle,  and  silver  lace,  and  cotton 
velvet,  and  pink  calico,  of  their  royal  adornment.  And 
over  all  the  scene  there  arose  one  loud  and  continuous 
hum  and  rage  of  every  noise  ever  heard  under  the  sun ; 
from  braying  trumpets,  penny  whistles,  screaming  infants, 
brawling  men,  shouting  vendors,  untuneful  brass  bands, 
and  screeching  women's  shrill  incessant  |av^gbter. 

For  the  spiced  ales,  and  the  mulled  \vi^es^  and  the 
sweet  possets,  were  driving  a  brisk  sale — and  even  at  this 
time  of  the  day  the  larger  h^lf  pf  the  crowd,  i^^lo  and 
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female,  had  already  taken  far  more  than  was  altogether 
good  for  it. 

I  looked  everywhere  in  the  tumult  of  the  market-place 
for  the  scarlet  ribbons  of  my  cruel  tyrant  and  traitress : 
but  Avice  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

I  recognized  Isaac  of  the  flour-mill — a  tall,  well-favored, 
flaxen-headed  fellow  of  twenty-two  or  so ;  but  she  wias 
not  with  him.  I  thought  he  seemed  wholly  de^M)ted  to 
a  pretty  little  brown,  modestrlooking  maiden,  whom  I 
thought  I  had  once  seen  in  the  wood  and  heard  of  as -the 
blacksmith's  sister.  Was  Avice  inside  the  theater?  I 
wondered ; — had  she  joined  herself  to  the  '*  play-actors" 
in  pursuance  of  the  peddler's  counsel  ? 

The  afternoon  sped  fast,  even  in  my  captivity,  with  all 
this  throng  below  me  to  watch,  in  its  coming  and  going, 
its  ebbing  and  flowing.  The  deep,  warm  glow  Of  the 
late  day  spread  itself  over  earth  and  sky,  making  mellow 
the  grays  of  the  old  stone  buildings,  and  tingeing  with  a 
richer  purple  the  line  of  the  circling  pine-clad  hills. 

Suddenly — ^near  on  sunset — I  heard  a  voice  that  made 
my  heart  leap.     It  was  asking,— 

•*  Hev  ony  o'  ye  seed  my  Avice  ?" 

It  was  the  voice  of  my  dear  old  gentle  Ben  1 

I  stretched  out  as  far  as  ever  I  could,  but  my  head 
would  not  go  through  the  tiny  aperture  alone  left  unclosed. 
I  could  see  him  standing  almost  under  my  casement;  but 
he  could  not  see  me.  I  yelped,  and  barked,  and  screeched, 
in  the  longing  to  attract  his  attention ;  but  my  voice  was 
feeble,  and  he  never  heard. 

"  Hev  ony  o'  ye  seed  my  wench  ?"  he  asked  again. 
**  She's  i'  the  town,  I  know,  wi'  tha  owd  woman  Smedly." 

"  I  seed  Avice  somewberes  about,"  said  one  of  the 
women,  rather  hurriedly :  the  others  were  silent. 

Ben  looked  very  happy;  he  had  a  little  rose  in  his 
bosom,  and  was  dressed  in  his  best  fustian  suit 

"  I  got  ower  work  quick  at  ta  Ashford  Farms,"  he  said, 
with  a  ringing  and  cheerful  voice,  to  the  woman  who  had 
spoken ;  a  poultry-seller  by  trade,  bright-eyed,  and  with 
a  pleasant  elderly  face,  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  of  his 
mother's  before  him.  '*  I  know'd  tha  little  wench  ud  be 
here,  and  I  kem  ower  to  gie  her  a  treat  like.    I've  pit  by 
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s  ]»imd'a  wuth  o^  siller  as  she  danna  gaess  aught  about; 
and  she  can  ha'  what  she  likes  wi'  it — a  gownd,  or  a 
shawl,  or  a  lot  o'  fairins,  or  jist  wbativer  she  fancies.  She 
telled  me  as  how  tha  public  tha  Dame  was  to  tek  her  tew 
was  called  tha  '  Wbeatsheaf ;'  but  I  canna  find  '  Wheat- 
sheaf  nohow." 

"  Theer's  no  '  Wheatsheaf  i'  tha  town  nowheres/'  said 
the  poultry- woman,  in  a  very  low  voice. 

'*  Nowheres  ?"  said  Ben,  astonished.  "  For  sure  thin 
tha  lass  is  so  careless,  she'll  ha'  forgat  the  right  name. 
But  how  e'er  sail  I  find  her  if  I  dunna  know  tha  public  f 
I'  such  a  throng  as  this'n,  'tis  like  lookin'  for  a  needle  i'  a 
bottle  o'  hay»     Ha'  ony  o'  ye  seed  her  ?     Ye  sed  ye  had." 

"  We  seed  her  y  isternight,"  muttered  a  man  in  the  group 
about  him. 

"  Well  I  wheer  was  that,  thin  f    Canna  ye  say  ?" 

"  I'  tha  porch  o'  *  Miners'  Joy.' " 

**  Ta  •  Miners'  Joy'  ?  Is  that  the  public  ?  Wheer  dew 
It  stand  ?  I'll  go  straight  tew  it  It'll  git  tew  dusky  for 
tha  lass  to  see  to  get  her  fairins,  and  I  hev  to  gae  back 
wi'  tha  mam." 

The  poultry-dame  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm. 

''Dinna  gae  to  'Miners'  Joy,'  Ben." 

"  Why  na  ?"  he  asked  quickly.     "  Why  na  f " 

None  of  them  spoke.  He  looked  swiftly  and  fiercely 
firom  one  to  the  other. 

"  What  is't  ye  kip  fra'  me  ?"  he  said,  in  a  very  low 
▼oice,  while  his  fair,  ruddy  face  grew  white.  ''Is  tha  little 
lass  dead  ?" 

"Na,  na,  Ben  I"  cried  a  score  of  voices.  "  She's  well 
enow — ^trust  her,  tha  minx.    It's  ony " 

" Ony  what?    And  how  dares  ye  to  call  her  names ?" 

His  mouth  was  set;  his  face  white  as  death;  his  gray, 
Bad  eyes  flashed  fire.  , 

The  old  poultry-woman  still  kept  her  firm,  pitying  hold 
on  his  arm. 

"  Dunna  ye  tak  on,  Ben.  I'd  na  say  a  harsh  word  o' 
yer  mither's  child;  but  tha  lass  is  no  worthy  o'  a'  that. 
She's  a  bad  'un  I" 

Ben  flung  off  her  hand  with  a  fierce  oath. 
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**  If  'ee  was  ony  a  man  as  sed  that  I  Wheer's  my  lass? 
Wheer's  Avice  ?  I'll  hev  tha  truth  out  o'  yo,  sin  I  wring 
a'  yer  throttles  for  it  1" 

They  were  frightened  at  his  gesture  and  his  tone :  they 
called  out  as  with  one  voice : 

"  She  sold  ta  pup  tew  days  agone,  Ben ;  an'  she's  gaed 
wi'  tha  gowd  she  got  to  Lunnon  town ;  and  she's  tolled 
tha  play-actors  she's  mcanin'  to  be  one  o'  'em  i'  that  great 
city ;  and  ye  s'uldna  tak  on  so ;  for  ivery  body  knowed 
'cept  yourscll  that  she's  bin  a  gay  'un  iver  sin  she  cud 
cock  her  eye  at  a  man.  Theer  stan'  Isaac  o'  tha  corn-mill, 
as  was  her  sweetheart  this  summer-time  through ; — ax 
him — he'll  tell  ye  what  a  light-o'-love  she  was;  and  wi' 
more'n  na  him,  for  sure,  if  'ee  only  know'd  all." 

Ben  stood  still  and  rigid,  with  his  face  like  a  dead  man's, 
and  his  teeth  clinched  on  his  lower  lip  till  the  blood 
gushed  from  it. 

Isaac  was  loitering  near. 

He  flashed  his  gray  eyes  over  the  youth  : 

"  Isaac  Gliffe,  be  this'n  tha  truth  ?"  he  said  slowly. 

Isaac  grinned — a  half-sheepish,  a  half-victorious  laugh. 

**  'Tis  trew,"  he  muttered.  "And  I'd  ha'  wed  her,  and 
med  a  honest  woman  o'  her,  I  would,  Ben ; — ony  ye  sees 
she  was  bad,  core  through." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  ore  Ben  had  sprung 
on  him  and  seized  him,  and  flung  him  up  in  the  air.  The 
lad  was  strong,  and  a  famous  wrestler ;  he  struggled,  and 
fought,  and  dealt  back  blow  for  blow ;  but  he  had  no  force 
against  the  violence  of  passion  and  of  agony. 

The  people  shrieked  aloud  that  they  were  killing  one 
another,  and  tried  to  tear  them  asunder,  and  threw  them- 
selves on  the  wrestling  arms  and  heaving  forms,  and  at 
length,  by  sheer  conquest  of  numbei's,  dragged  Ben  away 
ofl^  his  prey,  and  held  him  motionless  amongst  them ;  while 
others,  who  had  come  to  the  rescue,  hurried  the  youth, 
swooning,  and  bruised,  and  bleeding  from  every  limb,  into 
the  shelter  of  the  nearest  ale-house  in  the  market-square. 

All  the  hearts  of  the  dense  throng  were  with  the  dis- 
honored and  forsaken  man ;  they  closed  around  him  and 
craved  his  pardon,  and  cried  out  rough  tender  words  of 
sympathy  and  sorrow ;  while  the  women,  with  tears 
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coaraiog  down  their  cheeks,  left  booth,  and  mart,  and 
show,  and  came  about  him  and  songht  to  comfort  him. 

''Dinna  tak  on  so,"  they  murmured:  "sure  tha  wench 
is  no  worth  it.  An'  she  ha'  gone  to  play-actin'  and  sin ;  an' 
ye'll  see  her  na  more  i'  this  life;  and  we  knows  as  ye  ha' 
done  a'  yer  duty  by  her ;  and  wimmin  ha'  got  tha  deil  in 
'cm  sometimes ;  and  there's  na  man  strong  enow  to  cope 
wi'  tha  deil  an'  a  wench  togither.  Dinna  ye  tak  on  so ; 
ye've  amaist  killed  tha  poor  lad,  as  wasna  so  much  to 
blame  whin  a's  been  said." 

But  he  heard  no  word  that  they  spoke.  He  stood  up- 
right, rigid  as  a  stone ;  gazing  straight  before  him  like  a 
bull  wounded  unto  death,  but  with  the  power  to  slay  still 
in  him. 

Then  he  threw  his  arms  above  his  head  with  one  loud 
cry: 

'' Tha  little  lass!— tha  little  lass  I" 

And  he  fell  forward  like  one  dead ;  his  face  striking  the 
stones  of  the  street 

The  people  closed  around  him  as  mourners  close  around 
a  grave. 

They  hid  him  from  my  sight:  I  knew  no  more. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

JAGOBS'S  CHURCH. 

I  OAN  but  dimly  recall  the  nights  and  days  of  misery 
that  followed  on  my  betrayal  by  A  vice  Dare. 

They  are  all  in  a  blurred  mass  of  blows,  and  oaths,  and 
dark  closets,  and  starvation,  and  brutal  teaching  of  antics 
that  were  styled  pretty  tricks,  and  nothing  stands  out 
clearly  to  me  save  the  one  remembrance  of  how  utterly 
wretched  I  was. 

I  think  nothing  in  the  world  is  so  intensely  unhappy  as 
an  unhappy  dog.  We  are  of  such  vivid  naitures,  of  such 
lively  invaginations,  of  such  constant  affection  ;  and  as  we 
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can  never  tell  oar  woes,  but  are  almost  sure  to  receive  a 
cuff  or  a  kick  if  we  only  murmur  at  our  weary  lot,  we  are 
beyond  all  olher  creatures  miserable. 

I  wonder  now  that  I  did  not  die ;  but  if  everything  died 
that  is  full  of  wretchedness,  your  world  would  soon  have 
but  a  sparse  peopling. 

If  the  brutal  treatment  my  purchaser  looked  on  as 
''  training,"  had  long  endured,  I  dare  say  my  young  and 
tender  frame  would  have  given  way  beneath  it ;  my  spirit 
certainly  would  have  been  broken.  Happily  for  ray  safety, 
he  soon  received  an  offer  of  a  few  guineas  for  me  in  a 
month's  time  from  his  purchase  of  me,  which  he  imme- 
diately accepted.  This  offer  transferred  me  to  a  new 
home,  in  which,  at  least,  I  found  peace  and  repose,  although 
these  were  accompanied  by  a  rider  which  too  often  goes 
with  them — i.e.  dullness. 

It  was  in  a  dower-house,  amidst  the  flatness  and  unlove- 
liness  of  that  ''fen-country''  whither  the  man  who  had 
bought  me  of  A  vice  had  taken  mo  when  he  had  sped  by 
night  out  of  the  little  Derbyshire  town,  fearful  no  doubt 
of  Ben's  vengeance  if  he  should  be  discovered.  Here  I 
became  the  property  of  an  old  and  rich  woman,  who  was 
the  owner  of  this  melancholy  though  peaceful  hermitage. 

She  was  good  to  me  in  a  general  way,  though  often 
precise  and  severe,  and  I  suffered  but  little  whilst  with 
her.  But  there  was  nothing  there  to  call  my  affections 
into  play,  and  nothing  that  was  of  sufficient  interest  to 
mark  out  those  years  in  my  remembrance ;  nothing  that 
could  make  me  forget  the  loss  of  my  dear  friends,  Ben 
and  Trust. 

No  doubt  this  period  was  beneficial  to  me,  for. they  were 
two  years  in  which  I  was  well  fed,  well  cared  for,  and 
taught  all  those  gracious  and  highly-bred  manners  which 
have  ever  since  always  distinguished  me.  They  were 
good  years  for  me,  morally  and  physically,  I  am  well 
aware ;  but  they  were  dull  ones,  nevertheless,  and  wear 
to  my  mind  all  the  haziness  and  dreariness  that  your 
earliest  schooldays  commonly  wear  to  yours.  They 
were  quite  uneventful,  as  life  in  the  house  of  an  aged, 
wealthy,  and  Eccentric  recluse  usually  is ;  and  beyond  tho 
hours  I  spent  in  the  trim,  high  walled,  damp  gardens,  or 
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in  the  big,  yellow  carriage,  like  a  state  cabin  on  wheels,  I 
had  absolutely  no  diversion  except  listening  to  the  inter- 
minable readings  with  which  my  old  mistress  had  her 
hours  occupied. 

She  had  been  a  woman  of  the  world,  in  her  time,  I  be- 
lieve, though  I  know  not  what  trouble  had  made  her  now 
a  solitary  in  her  dull  jointure-house ;  and  she  was  very 
liberal  in  her  range  of  literature.  All  languages  being 
equally  intelligible  to  us  (though  we  can  never  compre* 
bend  why  you  have  not  all  one  and  the  same,  as  we 
superior  animals  have),  I  derived  considerable  entertain- 
ment from  hearing  the  innumerable  works,  in  various 
tongues,  which  her  companion  read  aloud  to  her  almost 
from  morning  to  night. 

To  my  thinking,  it  seems  as  dreary  work  for  any  person 
dose  on  her  grave  to  stuff  her  brains  with  new  knowledge, 
as  for  an  artist  to  elaborately  fashion  a  piece  of  pottery 
that  he  knows  will  be  broken  on  the  morrow ;  but  she 
appeared  not  to  feel  it  so.  Besides,  she  was  very  fond 
of  French  memoirs,  and  of  all  sorts  of  fiction,  on  the 
principle,  I  fancy,  on  which  an  actress,  no  longer  upon 
the  stage,  likes  to  read  over  the  old  comedies  that  she 
once  played  in,  when  flowers  were  showered  at  her  feet 
and  all  the  gay  gladness  of  triumph  was  around  her. 

And  thus  my  own  mind,  as  I  listened  week  after  week, 
fhonth  after  month,  to  these  continuous  and  versatile 
readings,  became  stored  with  a  vast  and  varied  human 
knowledge.  The  depth  and  width  of  it  will,  no  doubt, 
astonish  you  as  you  peruse  my  autobiography,  though  I 
endeavor  to  suppress  all  evidence  of  my  scholarship  as 
mnch  as  I  can,  since  I  am  aware  that  to  ask  one's  reader, 
or  one's  spectator,  to  think,  is  the  direst  offense  that  either 
author  or  actor  can  ever  commit. 

Perhaps,  also,  if  you  find  any  touch  of  egotism,  or  of 
vanity,  in  these  volumes,  you  will  kindly  remember  that 
in  these  early  days  of  my  education  I  heard  a  great  num- 
ber of  religions  autobiographies.  It  is  remotely  possible 
that  their  influence  may  still  color  my  style  ;  though  I 
had  excellent  counter-infusions  of  all  kinds,  ranging  from 
Martial  to  Montespan,  and  trust  that  the  latter  sway  is 
the  stronger. 
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No  doubt  these  two  years  were  salutary  for  me,  in 
body  and  in  mind ;  and  the  wondrous  tales  that  I  heard 
read,  filled  me  with  all  the  rash,  eager  longing  of  youth 
for  a  closer  sight  of  this  marvelous  great  world.  Alas  I 
it  came  in  a  manner  I  had  little  looked  for.  I  chanced 
one  day  to  accidentally  break  a  very  fine  Yernis  Martin 
vase,  of  which  my  old  mistress  was  extravagantly  fond ; 
and  as  I  had  been  often  before  denounced  as  a  mischievous, 
tiresome,  frivolous  little  creature,  because  my  animal 
spirits  and  childish  joyousness  would  ill  tone  down  to  the 
gray  monotone  of  an  aged  invalid's  desires,  I  was  forth- 
with sentenced  to  exile.  A  green  and  red  parrot — as 
monosyllabic  a  creature  as  a  mechanical  toy,  and  as  greedy 
as  a  Director,  or  the  Liquidator  that  invariably  comes 
after  him — was  purchased  in  my  stead ;  and  I  was  con- 
signed to  the  butler,  to  be  sold  wherever,  and  for  whatever, 
he  chose. 

I  need  not  say  that  in  this  place  I  had  never  ceased  to 
passionately  regret  my  dear  old  master  in  the  noble  pine 
woods  of  the  Peak.  Indeed,  I  had  sometimes  lamented 
for  him  aloud  in  a  grief  that  brought  on  me  angry  words 
and  even  angry  strokes ;  so  little  sympathy  have  men  or 
women  ever  with  our  woes,  althoagh  for  theirs  we  feel 
so  keenly  and  fret  ourselves  so  ceaselessly.  Twenty 
times  at  least  had  I  endeavored  to  run  away,  with  the 
full  intent  of  trying  to  find  my  road  back  alone  to  th6 
well-beloved  little  cottage  under  the  rose-thorn.  But  I 
had  been  always  thwarted,  overtaken,  and  punished  for 
what  they  called  ''  straying,''  though  it  was  but  the  sim- 
plest and  most  natural  exercise  of  fidelity. 

My  anxiety,  therefore,  was  tenfold  increased  at  the 
prospect  of  a  new  removal,  which  seemed  to  consign  me 
still  farther  from  him,  and  might  plunge  me  into  still 
greater  wretchedness.  Yet,  like  all  youth,  hope  mingled 
with  my  fear,  and  I  vaguely  trusted  that  if  the  coming 
change  did  not  take  me  back  to  my  first  beloved  home, 
it  would  perchance  lead  to  some  brighter,  gladder,  more 
sympathetic  existence  than  that  which  I  had  spent  in  the 
old,  dull,  moated  dower-house  amongst  the  marshes.  My 
little  brain  was  teeming  with  a  myriad  of  visions — dogs 
have  very  vivid  fancies,  as  you  may  tell  by  the  excitement 
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of  oar  dreams.  I  scarcely  knew  whether  I  hoped  most 
or  dreaded  most  from  the  new  adven tares  into  which  I 
shoold  be  cast,  when  (sold  to  a  metropolitan  dealer)  the 
hotter  bore  me  forth  for  the  last  time  from  the  gloomy 
gates  of  the  place  where,  if  I  had  not  known  joy,  I  had 
at  least  been  safe,  and  well>  and  innocent. 

It  was  midwinter. 

The  fens  were  half  covered  with  ice.  The  water-fowls 
were  dying  of  cold  and  of  starvation  by  the  thonsands. 
The  bitter  winds  were  rushing  in  from  the  northern  ocean 
across  all  those  desolate  marsh-lands  and  reedy  still  la- 
goons. Farther  towards  the  east  the  sea  was  washing 
over  the  dikes  and  piers,  and  the  salt  water  was  flooding 
coppice  and  meadow,  killing  the  river-fish,  and  drowning 
the  river- birds,  till  fisher  and  farmer  were  dumb  with 
despair. 

It  was  a  very  cold,  cheerless  season.  It  was  a  ver^ 
long  and  terribly  weary  journey  in  such  weather  up  to 
the  Great  City:  a  journey  on  which  I  verily  think  I 
should  have  died,  had  it  not  been  for  the  goodness  of  the 
railway  guard,  who  took  me  with  him  in  his  van  and 
wrapped  me  in  a  bit  of  rug. 

We  arrived  late  at  night,  and  there  was  no  one  to  meet 
me  at  the  station.  The  guard  was  off  duty  till  the  next 
morning  came  around  ;  he  pitied  me,  and  tucked  me  under 
his  arm,  and  carried  me  away. 

**  I'll  take  you  round,  myself,"  he  said  to  me,  looking  at 
the  parchment  label  on  my  collar.  I  like  men  who  speak 
to  me  as  to  a  creature  of  reason  and  of  feeling.  *'  You're 
going  to  a  rare  rum  bad  lot,  you  are." 

The  din,  the  tumult,  the  gas-glare,  the  wild  uproar  of 
the  London  streets  drove  me  almost  mad  with  fright; 
and,  but  for  the  strong  detaining  hand  of  my  guard,  I 
should  have  flung  myself  under  the  wheels,  in  sheer  terror, 
and  been  crushed  to  atoms. 

Oh,  how  could  people  live  and  breathe  and  endure  exist- 
ence in  such  holes  as  this,  I  wondered ! — hundreds  of  small 
houses  crowding  on  one  another;  story  on  story  mount- 
ing to  the  murky  smoke-veiled  heaven  ;  the  stench  of 
candle  and  soap  and  bone-boiling  and  manure  factories, 
steaming  over  all  the  place ;  the  only  light  the  flare  of  the 
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yellow  gas  through  the  leaden  fog,  on  faces  haggard  with 
misery,  hideous  with  debauch,  vile  with  crime,  or  death- 
like with  starvation  I  My  very  blood  curdled  in  me  as  I 
saw  and  heard,  and  turned  blind  and  sick  with  the  fetid 
odors  of  this  Gehenna. 

Once  I  had  heard  ray  dear  friend  Ben  talk  to  the  work- 
men at  the  quarry  of  the  cities  and  their  foulness  : 

"  I  went  to  LunnuD  once,  Tam,"  he  said,  "you'll  mind 
the  time ;  I  was  a  fule,  and  the  'scursion  he  was  so  chea[> 
like ;  I  was  tempted.  Well,  I'm  glad  I  went.  I  niver 
know'd  till  I  did  how  much  I  had  ta  thank  God  for  i' 
bein'  country-born  and  bred.  They're  stifled,  Tam : — 
just  stifled.  Th'  air's  all  smoke  and  reek ;  an'  the  winds 
is  all  pison;  and  whin  ye  look  up'ards  there's  a  great 
black  hand  like  a  divil's  wing  a  stretchin'  far  o'er  atween 
ye  and  tha  sun.  There  bean't  a  mossel  of  grass  as  is 
grass ;  there  bean't  a  leaf  as  don't  look  sick  and  swounded ; 
there  bean't  a  bird  as  dew  sing ;  not  a  child  as  dew  laugh ; 
the  birds  fight  and  the  childer  screech.  They're  all 
jammed  togither,  like  turf-sods  when  ye  pack  'em  close ; 
theer's  alius  a  horrible  noise  i'  their  ears,  and  a  horrible 
stench  !'  their  nostrils.  Now,  how  should  'un  grow  up 
decent,  and  God-fearin'  like,  whin  they  niver  see  the  blue 
sky,  nor  smell  a  flower  as  blows,  nor  feels  tha  sou'- welter 
sweep  agin  their  faces  ?  Ta  Passon  he  talk  a  deal  of 
divils  and  sich  like :  weel  1 — if  theer  be  'em  anywheres, 
for  sure  it  was  they  as  fust  drew  min  into  cities,  that  they 
might  forgit  their  God  i'  tha  stenchin'  drouth,  and  bo 
ready  to  be  swept  i'  ta  hell,  all  o'  one  muck  an'  one  heap  1" 

I  remembered  Ben's  words  when  I  also  entered  that 
abomination  of  desolation — the  eastern  half  of  the  city 
of  labor. 

In  the  little  cottage  in  the  pine  wood,  even  in  the  drear- 
iness of  winter  and  under  the  drag  of  poverty,  there  had 
been  beauty — beauty  in  the  white,  smooth,  glittering 
snow ;  in  the  branches  all  silvered  with  the  hoar-frost ; 
in  the  leaping  flame  on  the  hearth,  that  played  on  the 
lattice  panes ;  in  the  beautiful  clear  sunny  skies  with  the 
northerly  stars  burning  through  them. 

But  here ! — I  shuddered  as  I  saw  the  gray,  dust-strewn, 
mouldy  tenements ;  the  tawdry  frightfulness  of  the  few 
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attempts  at  ornament,  the  ghastly  tumult  of  the  choked 
street, — choked  with  thieves,  and  beggars,  and  tally-men, 
and  ballad -sellers,  and  prostitutes,  and  costermongers, 
and  wretched  horses  starving  in  the  last  years  of  age, 
and  ghoul-like  children  quarreling  with  the  poor  stray 
dogs  for  offal. 

Poverty  is  bitter  in  the  country — but  it  is  heaven  beside 
hell,  compared  with  poverty  in  the  city. 

The  way  seemed  to  me  interminable  through  these 
most  hideous  streets.  Where  the  guard  stopped  was  be- 
fore a  little  low  row  of  filthy  and  crowded  houses,  all 
alike,  and  all  hemmed  in  on  one  another,  with  gas  flaring 
about  on  either  side,  and  stalls  of  horrible-scented  fish,  of 
coffee,  and  of  oranges,  standing  down  the  narrow  way, 
with  little  oil-lamps  flaring  above  them  under  shades,  and 
miserable  children  gathering  round. 

My  protector  knocked  at  one  of  the  low  doors. 

*'  Bill  Jacobs  V^  he  asked. 

"  Bill  Jacobs  yer  are,"  growled  a  beer-thickened  voice 
as  the  door  unclosed. 

A  hand  clutched  me  savagely  by  my  throat. 

"Oh-ah!  this  'ere  little  beast,"  he  muttered.  "Any 
thin'  to  pay  ?" 

**  Nothin'  to  pay,"  answered  the  guard.  "  'Tis  a  pretty 
critter  you've  got  there.  I  wouldn't  mind  standin'  ten 
bob  for  him  ?" 

The  other  man,  still  holding  me  by  the  neck,  growled 
out  a  sardonic  laugh. 

"  I  dessay  yer  wouldn't.  Ten  sovs,  my  lad,  or  nothin'." 

And  with  that  he  slammed  the  door  in  the  guard's  face ; 
and  I  felt,  with  a  fearful  sinking  of  the  heart,  that  my 
only  chance  was  gone  forever. 

This  new  home  of  mine  was  in  a  hideous  little  house, 
and  consisted  of  only  one  room,  with  the  cellar  immedi- 
ately below. 

The  room  was  black  with  dirt  and  smoke ;  there  were 
two  cupboards  in  it,  one  occupied  by  two  badgers,  the 
other  by  two  small  dogs.  The  cellar  beneath  appeared 
full  of  dogs,  to  judge  by  the  howling  and  moaning  that 
proceeded  from  it.  There  was  a  miserable  bed  in  the 
chamber;  a  rickety  table ;  a  few  cages  filled  with  misera- 
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ble  choking  throstles  and  larks,  half  dead  with  slench 
and  captivity;  and  there  was  beyond,  seen  through  a 
little  window  in  the  back  wall,  a  yard  of  which  I  knew 
the  purpose  ere  I  had  been  many  hours  there. 

Such  was  the  abode  of  Bill  Jacobs  and  his  wife ;  the 
latter  a  wan,  gentle,  broken-spirited  creature,  whom  he 
kept  black  and  blue  with  bruises,  and  who  sought,  I 
fouDd,  to  do  all  the  little  she  was  able  to  mitigate  for  as 
the  horrors  of  this  Black  Hole. 

The  first  thing  that  Bill  Jacobs  did  with  me  was  to 
fling  me  at  the  woman  with  a  curse ;  the  next  was  to  turn, 
all  smiles,  to  two  youths  who  were  waiting  his  advent. 
They  were  slender,  gentleman-like  boys,  about  seventeen, 
and,  as  I  imagine  now,  mast  have  been  public-school  lads. 
They  had  come  for  some  pleasant  pastime,  it  seemed  by 
their  looks  and  words :  it  proved  to  be  the  baiting  of  a 
badger. 

I  will  not  sicken  my  readers  with  the  narrative.  They 
probably  know  all  the  details  of  how  the  poor,  brave, 
stout-hearted  animal  holds  his  own  against  the  terrible 
odds,  till,  foe  on  foe  being  sent  against  him,  the  agony  of 
his  wounds  and  the  loss  of  his  blood  cow  even  his  fear- 
less spirit,  and  he  submits  to  be  dragged  forth,  a  mass  of 
torn  fur  and  ragged  flesh,  helpless,  blind,  and  shivering. 

In  this  instance  the  sport  was  doubly  horrible,  because 
neither  badger  nor  bull-dogs  had  any  heart  or  zest  for  the 
fight ;  they  both  shrank  back,  and  had  to  be  scourged  and 
pricked  and  dragged  to  the  encounter ;  and  when  it  was 
all  over,  the  limping,  bleeding  dogs  were  kicked  back  to 
their  cellars,  and  the  badger  was  thrown  in  his  hole  to 
recover  from  his  injuries,  only  to  again  go  through  the 
same  ordeal  of  torture. 

And  the  slender-limbed  boys,  with  their  pleasant  voices, 
were  charmed ;  and  left  two  sovereigns  with  the  exhibitor 
of  the  spectacle,  and  went  out  in  glee  and  gayety,  having 
enjoyed  a  favorite  sport  of  Young  England. 

It  made  me  very  ill  and  sick  at  heart ;  it  was  the  first 
bloodshed  I  had  ever  seen,  and  the  sight  had  been  very 
hideous  to  me,  and  had  made  me  shudder  greatly. 

How  could  I  tell,  myself,  that  I  might  not  bo  torn  in 
pieces  next  ? 
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It  seemed  bell  itself, — this  place  to  which  they  had 
consigned  me. 

The  man's  horrible  curses ;  the  howls  of  the  dogs  in 
the  cellar ;  the  wailing  of  the  puppies  in  cages  ;  the  sight 
of  the  blood  and  the  torture;  the  shrieks  of  the  animal 
that  he  kicked  or  beat,  or  forced  into  some  wretched  hole 
too  small  for  it  to  turn  in ;  the  sad  filmv  eyes  of  the  poor 
birds  sitting  moping  with  their  feathers  all  in  disarray ; 
the  piteous  terrors  of  the  woman  every  time  her  husband's 
savage  glance  lit  on  her,  as  though  with  every  look  she 
feared  a  blow, — all  this  was  more  dreadful  to  me  than  I 
can  ever  describe. 

Almost  all  day  long  I  was  shut  up  in  a  cage  lest  I 
should  roam  away  ;  a  cage  of  wire  about  a  foot  square, 
in  which  my  limbs  became  so  cramped,  and  my  sight  so 
stupefied  from  being  sot  away  on  a  dark  shelf,  that  I 
almost  ceased  to  keep  any  account  of  the  passage  of  the 
days,  and  hardly  knew  when  night  fell  and  dawn  began. 

Now  and  then,  by  urging  that  such  confinement  would 
be  my  death,  his  wife,  Jenny,  got  permission  from  him 
to  let  me  run  loose  a  little  in  the  yard ;  but  even  then 
I  was  so  terrified  lest  evil  should  happen  to  me  that  I 
hardly  dared  to  go  from  underneath  the  folds  of  her 
cotton  gown. 

I  was  sorry  for  her  too;  she  had  such  an  utterly 
wretched,  colorless,  woe-begone  life,  that  it  seemed 
frightful  that  any  one  of  God's  creatures  ever  should  bd 
condemned  to  live  such. 

She  never  stirred  out;  she  was  the  butt  and  scape- 
goat of  her  brutal  husband,  and  she  had  nothing  to  do 
from  morning  until  evening,  save  to  dress  the  wounds  of 
the  torn  and  baited  creatures,  and  revive  enough  vitality 
in  them  to  enable  them  to  go  forth  again  to  meet  the 
torture. 

She  was  a  tender-hearted  woman  too,  which  made  her 
lot  an  agony  scarce  less  than  that  of  the  martyred  beasts. 
I  have  known  her  stretch  her  arm  between  a  dog  and 
her  husband's  whip,  though  the  cruel  lash  cut  into  her 
flesh  like  a  knife ;  and  I  have  seen  her  seize  his  hand,  and 
scream  for  pity,  when  he  was  thrusting  a  red-hot  needle 
into  a  canary's  eye  to  blind  it  (on  the  fancy  that  it  sang 
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better  in  blindness),  though  with  the  next  moment  his 
huge  fist  surely  leveled  her  with  the  boards. 

I  dare  say  many  such  problems  have  puzzled  bigger 
heads  than  mine  : — but  I  have  often  marveled  what  com- 
pensation could  ever  bo  found,  or  given,  for  that  long, 
unrewarded,  stricken  life  which  was  spent  unseen  of  men, 
subject  to  the  brutalities  of  a  drunkard,  and  racked  by 
the  witness  of  cruelties  that  it  was  absolutely  powerless 
to  prevent. 

An  old  dog,  Punch  by  name,  who  had  been  there  many 
years  (and  to  whom  this  tyrant  was  alone  not  cruel,  be- 
cause ho  had  once  seen  Punch  strangle  a  man  that  strove 
to  beat  him),  told  me  that  in  a  by-gone  time  she  had  had  a 
little  child,  and  that,  though  the  child  had  only  lived  two 
years,  it  had  lived  long  enough  for  its  blue  eyes  to  grow 
pale  and  dilated  with  fear  at  its  father's  steps — long 
enough  for  its  mother  to  say  that  she  thanked  God  when 
she  laid  it  down  at  rest  within  its  little  quiet  grave. 

This  ruffian  was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  brutes  that 
the  world  ever  held. 

Dog-fancier  was  in  his  case,  as  in  most  others,  a  deli- 
cate synonym  for  dog-stealer ;  and  the  society  that  met 
in  his  den  was  composed  of  some  of  the  very  worst 
blackguards  in  London.  These  men  smoked  and  drank, 
and  swore  and  gambled,  in  the  lowest  and  coarsest 
fashion  that  they  could;  and  were  especially  hilarious 
when  one  of  them  had  brought  in  a  valuable  animal,  for 
whom  its  master  would  be  certain  to  offer  fabulous  re- 
wards, or  a  priceless  little  pet  dog  that  could  be  slipped 
in  a  pocket  and  carried  out  of  the  country  before  its 
owner  had  scarcely  discovered  its  loss. 

The  big  dogs  they  drugged,  lest  their  bark  might  be 
heard  and  recognized,  until  such  time  as  a  reward  high 
enough  to  satisfy  their  own  cupidity,  was  advertised; 
when  they  would  put  on  a  clean  shirt  and  a  virtuous  face, 
and  take  the  captive  home,  with  many  declarations  of 
their  own  tenderness  towards  him,  when  they  had  found 
him  astray  "  right  away  by  Barnes  Bridge,  sir — 'alf  starved 
— as  I*m  a  livin'  man."  Which  fable,  if  the  dog  had 
a  mistress  and  not  a  master,  usually  brought  about  an 
extra  sovereign  to  the  good  Samaritan. 
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The  small  ones  they  geDerally  sent  on  to  the  continent; 
and  one  little  fellow,  only  four  years  old,  told  me  he  had 
been  stolen  fourteen  times  by  Bill  Jacobs's  emissaries,  on 
each  of  which  occasions  they  had  never  sold  him  for  less 
than  (twenty  guineas, — sometimes  for  more, — and  always 
in  different  cities  of  Europe. 

He  was  called  "Cosmo,"  "short  for  cosmopolitan," 
he  explained  to  me.  "  You  know  that  means  a  citizen  of 
the  world ;  one  who  has  seen  many  countries  and  many 
minds.  But  myself — I  hate  the  title.  It  means,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  that  you  have  a  smattering  of 
every  thing,  and  a  knowledge  of  nothing ;  a  bill  at  every 
inn,  and  a  home  in  no  country;  everybody  claims  you, 
and  you  can  claim  nobody  ;  your  standing-point  is  on  a 
see-saw,  and  you  are  a  tennis-ball  for  all  racquets." 

And  he  was  certainly  extravagantly  bitter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  cosmopolitanism.  To  have  been  sold  and 
bought  a  dozen  times  always  sours  a  dog ;  though  I  have 
known  men  who  have  been  sold  and  bought  a  hundred 
times,  who  have  only  got  very  fat  and  very  comfortable 
in  the  process  of  exchange. 

But  then,  you  see,  the  men  pocket  the  money ;  and  the 
dogs  don't 

Anything  more  utterly  degraded,  wretched,  and  deso- 
late than  I  was  at  this  prison  of  Bill  Jacobs's,  I  could  not* 
suppose  ever  had  the  unhappiness  to  exist.     If  it  had  not 
been  for  Jenny  Jacobs,  I  should  not  have  lived  a  week. 

She  did  all  she  could  to  better  my  condition,  and  to 
comfort  me  in  my  misery,  and  whilst  I  was  with  her  she 
in  a  measure  succeeded.  But  she  used  to  be  sent  out  by 
her  husband,  "  charring,"  and  was  half  the  day  away ; 
and  in  her  absence  I  was  consigned  to  the  cellars .;  where 
all  the  hapless  animals  which  Jacobs  had  stolen,  or  pur- 
chased cheaply,  were  immured  with  scarce  any  light,  foul 
water,  clanking  chains,  and  the  scantiest  food  that  would 
suffice  to  keep  breath  in  their  bodies. 

You  think  you  have  no  slaves  in  England  I — Why, 
half  the  races  in  creation  moan,  and  strive,  and  suffer, 
daily  and  hourly,  under  your  merciless  tyrannies.  No 
slaves  I — Ask  the  ox,  with  his  blood-shot  eyes,  mutilated 
for  the  drovers'  gain  ere  he  is  driven  to  his  end  in  the 
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slaDghter-house.  Ask  the  slieep,  with  their  timid,  woe- 
begone faces,  scourged  into  the  place  of  their  doom,  bruised 
and  bleeding  and  tortured.  Ask  the  racer,  spent  ere  he 
reaches  his  prime,  by  unnatural  strains  on  strength  and 
speed,  that  he  may  fill  the  pockets  of  your  biggest  black- 
guards with  misbegotten  gold,  old  whilst  yet  be  is  young, 
poisoned  in  the  hours  of  his  victory,  caressed  by  princes 
in  the  moment  that  he  ministers  to  their  greed,  cast  off 
to  street- hire  and  hourly  misery  in  the  worthless  years 
of  his  weary  age.  Ask  the  cart-horse,  doomed,  through 
a  long  life  of  labor,  to  strive  and  stagger  under  burdens, 
to  bear  heat  and  cold,  and  hunger,  and  stripes,  without 
resistance,  fed  grudgingly,  paid  for  willing  toil  by  merci- 
less blows,  killed  by  doing  the  work  of  men  as  the  Egyptian 
slave  died  in  the  lifting  of  the  last  stone  to  the  King's 
Temple ;  or  consigned,  as  the  only  recompense  for  years 
of  usefulness  and  patience,  to  the  brutalities  of  the  dissect- 
ing-room or  of  the  knacker's  yard.     Ask  ws —  I 

What  ?  Tou  tell  me  this  is  but  the  issue  of  an  inevi- 
table law  ?  Ay !  so  it  is ;  of  the  law  of  the  stronger 
over  the  weaker.  But  whilst  you  thus  follow  out  that 
law  on  millions  of  chained,  and  beaten,  and  tortured  creat- 
ures, have  conscience  enough,  I  pray  you,  not  to  brag 
aloud  that  you  keep  no  slaves,  not  to  bawl  from  the 
housetops  of  your  reverence  for  freedom.- 

When  will  you  give  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill  for  horses? — a 
Prohibitive  Act  against  the  racing  of  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds  ? — a  Protection  Order  for  cattle  ? — and  a  Habeas 
Corpus  for  chained  dogs  ?  Nay — when  will  you  do  so 
much  as  remember  that  the  coward  who  tortures  an 
animal  would  murder  a  human  beingif  he  were  not  afraid 
of  the  gallows  ?  When  will  you  see  that  to  teach  the  hand 
of  a  child  to  stretch  out  and  smother  the  butterfly,  is  to 
teach  that  hand,  when  a  man's,  to  steal  out  and  strangle 
an  enemy  ? 

The  time  passed,  as  I  have  said,  very  monotonously, 
very  miserably,  the  chief  part  spent  in  the  cage  upon  the 
shelf,  or  in  the  cellar  I  have  named.  I  believe  that  Jacobs 
failed  in  his  efforts  to  get  a  purchaser  for  me ;  for  some- 
times he  would  wash  me,  and  comb  me,  and  carry  me 
forth,  through  many  streets  and  past  grand  white  man- 
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sions,  and  into  green  carriage-crowded  parks.  He  would 
offer  me  now  to  one,  now  to  another,  from  people  passing 
by ;  and  when  we  reached  home  again  he  would  curse  m^, 
and  pinch  my  flesh,  and  forbid  his  wife  to  give  me  auy 
supper,  alleging  that  I  ate  my  head  off — as  indeed  I  almost 
could  have  done,  so  devoured  with  hunger  was  I  often- 
times. 

The  only  day  that  Bill  Jacobs  was  at  all  in  decently 
human  temper  was  upon  the  Sundays  of  each  week. 

At  this  lodging  of  his  there  was  a  back  yard ;  and  in 
the  back  yard  was  a  rat-pit  On  Sunday  mornings  there 
used  to  be  grand  spectacles  of  rat-slaughter.  And  there 
were  numbers  of  young  men,  very  gentleman-like  men, 
some  of  them,  who  would  pay  half  a  guinea  for  admission, 
and  a  seat,  to  see  the  rats  being  killed,  and  the  rat-dogs 
torn  and  worried  in  the  conflict ;  and  the  prices  ranged 
as  high  as  a  sovereign  a  seat  when,  in  addition  to  its  en- 
nobling sport,  there  was  one  of  the  badgers  brought  out 
from  the  cupboard  to  be  drawn. 

"  Jacobs's  Church"  was  a  by-word  amongst  a  certain 
sporting  community ;  and  I  have  seen  men  whom  I  sub- 
sequently saw  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  the 
celebrated  Clubs,  come  thither  on  a  Sunday  morn  after  a 
late  breakfast,  to  assist  at  the  precious  spectacle  of  dogs 
and  rats  fighting,  tearing,  and  slaughtering  one  another 
till  the  pit  was  red  with  blood. 

What  did  the  police  do  ? 

Oh,  nothing.  Jacobs  paid  them  well  to  be  quiet.  They 
took  up  an  old  man  for  selling  periwinkles  during  divine 
service,  and  they  locked  up  a  little  beggar-child  for  sitting 
sobbing  on  a  door-sill,  both  just  outside  Bill's  house  ;  but 
they  knew  better  thair  to  come  to  lords  and  gentlemen 
and  members  of  Parliament,  and  disturb  the  Sabbath  cir- 
cle round  the  rat-pit 

Most  of  our  race  kept  here  thus,  of  course,  were  beagles, 
rat-catchers,  bull  terriers,  and  the  like ;  and,  by  the  way, 
how  sharp,  how  hard,  how  full  of  concentrated  cunning 
sod  ferocity  combined,  become  the  faces  of  your  rat- 
catching  dogs !  They  are  exactly  like  the  faces  of  your 
men  on  the  turf:  of  a  surety  debasing  pursuits  mould  the 
features,  as  the  hand  of  the  sculptor  moulds  the  maskfrom 
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clay.  Or  else  why  shoald  your  ball-dog,  who  is  forever 
drawing  badgers  or  chevyiog  vermin,  get  that  look  for  all 
the  world  like  that  on  the  face  of  your  prize-fighters  ? 
And  why  should  your  young  lordling,  who  spends  all  his 
patrimony  on  ''  yearlings''  and  all  his  time  on  the  ''  flat/' 
approximate  so  closely  in  tone,  and  aspect,  and  counte- 
nance, to  the  book-makers,  and  blacklegs,  and  trainers, 
and  jockies,  who  between  them  contrive  to  rob  and  to 
ruin  him  ? 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  was  very  frightened  and 
miserable  in  such  society.  They  made  dreadful  mockery 
of  me  and  my  white  silky  curls ;  and  they  were  perpetu- 
ally fighting  and  swearing  amongst  one  another.  Their 
conduct  was  fearful;  their  language  I  happily  did  not 
comprehend. 

There  was  one  old  bull-dog,  who  looked  the  most  sav- 
age yet  the  most  honest  of  them  all,  who  protected  me 
from  their  violence,  and  was,  in  his  own  hard  rough  way, 
kind  to  me. 

He  was  by  name  Tussler,  and  was,  I  found,  the  hero 
of  a  hundred  fights.  He  deigned  to  talk  to  me  a  good 
deal,  and  tried  to  enlighten  my  ignorance ;  but  I  did  not 
understand  much  that  he  said  :  I  only  felt  that  life  seemed, 
by  his  showing,  a  constant  rough-and-tumble  affray,  in 
which  the  weakest  always  went  to  the  wall. 

Tussler  told  me  he  had  belonged  to  a  bruiser  who  had 
but  recently  departed  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  combat : 

"  They  made  mo  chief  mourner,  with  a  bit  of  crape  on," 
he  continued:  "I  don't  know  why  they  thought  crape 
necessary,  for  I  was  really  very  sorry  that  he  died.  The 
world  thought  Jemmy  Brown — he  was  called  the  Game- 
Cock  always;  you  must  have  heard  of  him?  Never!— 
damn  it,  where  have  you  lived  ? 

"  Well,  the  world  always  thought  that  the  Cock  was  a 
brutal  bloodthirsty  fellow.  You  know  he  had  a  very 
neat  way  of  pounding  his  man's  face  into  a  jelly ;  and 
when  he  got  him  doubled  up  at  the  ropes  he  always  went 
into  him — awful.  He  killed  Old  Swipes  that  way — an 
Irish  bruiser  Swipes  was,  and  only  twenty  when  the 
Cock  smashed  him  as  dead  as  a  door-nail — but  it  was 
only  in  the  way  of  business.  It  was  a  job;  and  he  liked 
to  go  through  with  it. 
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"  Oatside  the  Ring  Jemmy  was  the  hest^Datured  creature 
going.  When  a  badger  half  murdered  me,  tbe  Cock  uursed 
me  like  a  woman.  And  there  never  was  a  man  that  stuck 
as  the  Cock  did  to  a  friend.  There  was  one  in  particular, 
he  was  food  of — one  he'd  been  with  at  school  as  a  child, 
and  one  he  had  never  lost  sight  of;  a  poor  devil  that 
never  came  to  any  good  because  he  was  such  a  soft- 
hearted thing,  and  ended  at  last  as  a  super.  A  man,  you 
know,  that  goes  on  the  stage  to  carry  a  flag,  or  a  torch, 
or  a  sword,  and  say  nothing. 

"Well — one  day  Jemmy  was  engaged  for  a  private 
match  in  a  gentleman's  rooms  at  Oxford,  and  if  he  failed 
to  be  there  punctually,  he'd  agreed  to  pay  the  bruiser 
whom  he  was  to  meet  forfeit-stakes  of  twenty-five  pounds ; 
— and  you  must  know  that  the  money  was  a  deal  to  the 
Cock,  for  he  lived  fast,  and  was  often  out  at  elbows.  Just 
as  he  was  starting  for  the  fight  there  came  a  letter  by 
morning  mail :  it  was  only  a  line  or  two  scrawled  by  this 
super,  to  say  he  had  been  taken  bad  in  his  lungs  as  he 
was  acting  as  standard-bearer  down  in  Cornwall,  and  the 
doctors  had  told  him  he'd  die;  and  he  begged  to  see 
Jemmy  before  he  went  to  his  grave. 

''  What  did  the  Cock  do  ? — never  paused  a  second,  just 
tossed  the  forfeit-stakes  to  his  friend,  and  started  that 
minute  for  Penzance.  The  poor  super  died  an  hour  after 
Jemmy  got  there :  but  he  begged  of  the  Cock  to  take 
care  of  his  son,  a  little  'un  with  no  mother,  and  a  pretty 
puny  five-year-older. 

"  The  Cock  took  that  lad ;  and  he  sent  him  to  a  good 
school-;  and  he  laid  him  up  in  lavender  as  it  were;  and 
never  let  him  hear  a  harsh  word.  He  never  let  him  see 
the  Ring,  because  he  thought  as  the  dead  wouldn't  like 
it ;  but  he  had  him  trained  up  for  a  glass-stainer,  and  the 
boy  is  at  it  now :  very  quick  at  his  art,  and  quite  steady. 
Now  I  call  the  Cock  a  good  man — what  do  you  say  ?  And 
yet  the  world  called  him  a  precious  villain  ;  and  they  were 
very  near  swinging  him  on  a  gallows  when  he  pummeled 
the  breath  out  of  Swipes." 

I  could  say  nothing:  all  moral  and  mental  perception 
were  too  utterly  confused  in  me  with  this  combination  of 
virtue  and  murder. 

9* 
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'*  There's  a  deal  of  goodness  that  the  world  ne^er  sees,'* 
said  Tussler  in  conclusion,  **  as  there's  a  deal  of  vicious- 
ness  it  never  guesses.  Now,  myself,  I  love  worrying 
rats,  and  eats,  and  badgers, — I  am  never  so  happy  as 
when  I  lay  a  dozen  dead  all  around  me, — but  I  should  scorn 
to  hurt  a  lame  dog,  I  wouldn't  kill  a  cat  that  fought  for 
her  kittens,  and  I  would  have  let  the  Cock  beat  me  to 
death  if  he'd  wished,  just  because  ho  was  my  master  and 
I  cared  for  him." 

I  ventured  to  hint  that,  with  so  much  natural  goodness 
of  character,  it  might  be  as  well  to  be  merciful  even  to  rats 
and  to  badgers. 

"  Oh,  damn  it,  no  1"  he  replied  With  considerable  acer- 
bity. "  They  are  one's  foes  by  nature.  A  badger  would 
kill  me  if  I  didn't  kill  him.  I  choose  as  man  choose, — I 
just  nip  his  neck.  Don't  get  preachee-preachee  !  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  rum  lot  called  Quakers  across  the 
Atlantic  that  were  always  prating  of  peace  ? — well,  my 
dear,  they  burnt  everybody  that  didn't  agree  with  them. 
That  is  what  the  peace-makers  always  do." 

I  was  silent  out  of  deference :  conscious  that  he  could 
nip  me  in  the  neck  if  I  differed. 

Much  the  same  motive  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the 
reverence  that  this  age  sees  rendered  to  kings  and  queens, 
creeds  and  codes. 

Such  conversations  as  this  did  not  make  me  less  miser- 
able, less  terrified,  at  the  prospect  of  this  world  into 
which  I  was  plunged;  or  less  regretful  of  that  happy, 
innocent,  playful  life  that  I  had  led  in  the  little  cottage 
under  the  pines. 

Old  Trust  would  have  felt  every  hair  on  his  head  stand 
on  end  at  the  enormities  I  heard  and  witnessed ;  and  that 
humane  creature,  who  had  sorrowed  over  a  frozen  lamb, 
would  have  howled  in  disgust  at  the  conversation  of  this 
sporting  community, — conversation  exclusively  of  the 
numbers  slaughtered,  and  of  the  prowess  of  the  slaugh- 
terers. 

Subsequently,  I  have  often  been  present  at  hot  luncheons 
in  manorial  woods  after  battue-shooting,  and  once  also  at 
an  Imperial  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Compi^gne;  and  the 
talk  at  both  has  borne  the  closest  possible  resemblance  to 
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that  heard  Id  the  bull-dogs' cellar  at  Bill  Jacobs's.  But  I 
did  not  know  this  then ;  and  I  was  onlj  immeasurably 
frightened  and  horror-stricken. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HB  IS  LAUNCHED   INTO  LIFE. 

I  REMAINED  some  little  time  at  this  wretched  place; 
the  only  things  that  solaced  me  being  the  poor  woman*s 
great  care,  and  the  rough  kindness  of  Tussler,  whose  con- 
duct was  far  better  than  his  language,  which,  I  must  say, 
was  awful.  The  winter  was  merging  into  spring,  and  I 
had  been  there  about  three  months,  when  Tussler  was 
sold  to  a  sporting  baronet,  and  I  became  aware  that  some 
change  was  about  to  take  place  in  my  own  affairs. 

I  had  been  washed,  combed,  made  smart,  and  dressed 
in  a  little  scarlet  jacket  that  Jacobs,  in  his  good  humor, 
was  wont  to  av^er  made  me  look  just  like  an  Ascot  post- 
boy; I  still  wore  the  little  bit  of  a  white  metal  chain 
collar,  graven  with  my  name,  which  had  been  forged  for 
poor  Ben  by  the  burly  smith  at  the  forest-forge  in  the 
pine  woods,  who  though  his  chief  labor  lay  in  shoeing 
the  huge  cart-horses,  yet  had  shown  so  light  and  facile  a 
touch  at  little  pieces  of  metal  work,  that  could  pleasure 
a  maiden  in  her  fancy,  or  a  child  at  his  play. 

When  I  was  thus  dressed,  Jacobs  bore  me  out  with  him ; 
be  chuckled,  and  seemed  content ;  I  was  thrust  into  a 
small  dark  wicker-den,  that  was  tied  down  over  my 
head ;  and  I  knew  no  more.  "  Hold  yer  jaw,  yer  beast," 
he  said  once  with  a  shake  of  ray  cage:  ''what  are  yer 
yelpin'at?" 

I  was  yelping  because,  as  he  carried  me  into  the  street, 
and  I  throat  my  head  a  little  forth  from  my  basket,  in  the 
damp,  chill,  March  morning,  a  girl  went  by  us  with  a 
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basketful  of  little  penny-bunches  of  country-bom  yioletsi 
blue  and  white;  and  the  sweet  familiar  fragrance  of  them 
brought  back  to  me,  so  vividly,  the  clusters  that  purpled 
all  the  moss-grown  ground  under  the  trees  of  my  lost 
but  unforgotten  home. 

When  your  dog,  lying  near  you,  gives  a  sudden  cry,  as 
though  of  pain,  you  kick  him ; — ah  \  my  good  sirs,  it  is 
only  because  he  is  troubled  with  too  much  memory ;  a 
disease  which  you  who  are  of  the  world,  worldly,  you 
who  forget  with  such  pleasant  ease  all  disagreeable  trifles, 
from  your  marriage  vows  to  your  unlimited  liabilities,  are 
little  likely  to  catch  from  him  by  contagion. 

Bill  Jacobs  carried  me  swiftly  through  his  own  hideous 
quarter  of  the  town  towards  open  squares  and  spacious 
streets,  and  masses  of  what  looked  to  me  h'ke  palaces ; — 
and  palaces  they  were,  as  I  knew  later  on,  castles  of 
indolence  wherein  the  Kings  of  Clubs  reigned  supreme. 

He  turned  up  one  of  the  by-streets  leading  out  of  the 
cbief  of  these  great  thoroughfares,  and  after  some  little 
delay  was  admitted  into  a  building  bearing  the  inscription 
of ''  chambers,"  and  passed  up  the  staircase  to  a  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  this,  to  me,  mysterious  domicile. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  little  room,  all  rose-hued  and 
gilded,  and  bright  with  gay  chintz,  and  with  manifold 
ornaments,  not  in  the  very  best  taste.  I  thought  it  must 
be  the  apartment  of  some  fair  feminine  thing ;  but  there 
was  no  one  in  it,  save  a  man  of  about  thirty  years,  small, 
handsome,  and  bearing  about  him  somewhat  the  air  of 
that  class  which  I  have  later  on  heard  characterized  as 
the  "  would-be  swells"  of  society. 

He  was  exquisitely  attired  in  a  morning  dress  of  mul- 
berry velvet,  and  had  coflee  and  brandy  beside  him  on 
the  daintiest  of  inlaid  stands ;  and  he  was  glancing  through 
a  yellow-covered  novel,  which  he  slashed  idly  with  a  pretty 
paper-knife,  as  he  looked  up  and  spoke. 

"Brought  the  beast,  Jacobs?  Let's  have  a  look  at 
him." 

*'A  perfect  animal  for  a  lady — quite  perfect,  sir,"  my 
owner  responded,  handing  me  over  as  roughly  as  though 
I  were  a  bit  of  wood,  for  inspection.  "  You  want  him  for 
a  Russiaa  princess,  sir,  I  believe  you  said  7" 
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The  youDg  man  nodded  assent,  and  asked  if  I  should 
stand  the  climate,  to  which  of  course  Bill  Jacobs  gave  an 
unqualified  affirmative ;  and  the  next  fifteen  minutes  was 
employed  in  one  of  those  minute  aud  merciless  exami- 
nations of  me  which  dogs  hear  made  in  their  presence, 
and  human  beings  only  behold  in  their  critics'  newspaper 
articles. 

But  it  comes  to  very  much  the  same  thing  with  both ; 
and  whether  it  be  a  dog-fancier  inspectiug  a  terrier,  a  dog- 
buyer  staring  at  a  mastiff,  a  leader-writer  dissecting  a 
statesman  not  of  his  party,  or  a  reviewer  passing  judg- 
ment on  a  poet  not  of  his  clique,  the  whole  quartette 
equally  ignore  all  the  excellencies  that  stare  them  in  the 
face,  and  only  dwell  on  the  one  fault,  they  can  find  in 
breeding  or  training,  in  strain  or  in  style. 

The  moments  seemed  centuries  to  me,  nor  was  I  in  the 
least  reassured  at  the  prospect  of  being  bought  for  a 
woman.  Little  Cosmo,  at  Jacobs's,  had  told  me  that  para- 
sol-handles could  rap  fearfully  hard,  and  small,  high- 
heeled,  embroidered  boots  kick  with  exceeding  asperity 
and  severity. 

Ah  I  you  people  never  guess  the  infinite  woe  we  dogs 
suffer  in  new  homes,  under  strange  tyrannies ;  you  never 
heed  how  we  shrink  from  unfamiliar  hands,  and  shudder 
at  unfamiliar  voices,  how  lonely  we  feel  in  unknown 
places,  how  acutely  we  dread  harshness,  novelty,  aud 
scornful  treatment  Dogs  die  oftentimes  of  severance  from 
their  masters ;  there  is  Grey  Friar's  Bobby  now  in  Edin- 
boro'  town  who  never  has  been  persuaded  to  leave  his 
dead  owner's  grave  all  these  many  years  through.  Tou 
see  such  things,  but  you  are  indifferent  to  them.  "  It  is 
only  a  dog,"  you  say;  "what  matter  if  the  brute  fret  to 
death  ?" 

You  don't  understand  it,  of  course ;  you  who  so  soon 
forget  all  your  own  dead,  the  mother  that  bore  you,  the 
mistress  that  loved  you,  the  friend  that  fought  with  you 
shoulder  to  shoulder : — and  of  course,  also,  you  care  no- 
thing for  the  measureless  blind  pains,  the  mute,  helpless 
sorrows,  the  vague,  lonely  terrors,  that  ache  in  our  little 
dumb  hearts. 

I  am  a  dog  of  the  world  now, — oh,  yes, — just  as  your 
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best  men  are  men  of  the  world.  But  I  think  to  most  of 
us  cynics  the  world  is  only  a  shield  of  bronze, — held  be- 
fore us  to  hide  the  breast-wound.  What  do  you  say  ? — 
the  sentiment  is  not  new,  I  am  well  aware ;  but  it  is  em- 
phatically the  truth. 

I  hav^e  seen  so  many  of  these  shields,  so  brilliant  and 
polished  and  proven,  which  rang  so  hard  and  so  keen, 
repelling  the  sharpest  spear-heads ;  but  the  hearts  that 
beat  under  them  throbbed, — throbbed  in  pain  till  they 
were  quiet  in  death.  If  you  have  not, — where  have  you 
lived  ? 

Well, — my  barter  this  morning  in  the  little  rose-colored 
room  was  soon  effected,  and  the  purchaser  paid  for  me  in 
four  crisp  five-pound  notes,  Jacobs  of  course  protesting  that 
I  was  worth  quite  treble  the  amount 

I  was  thankful  when  he  was  gone;  no  fate  could  be 
worse  than  the  durance  I  had  undergone  in  his  cellars. 

The  young  man  soon  after  passed  into  his  bed-chamber 
adjoining ;  and  I  was  left  alone  with  a  very  big  dog,  whom 
I  had  noticed  asleep  in  the  window. 

Ho  reared  himself  up,  and  surveyed  me ;  I  liked  his 
look ;  he  was  a  kingly  creature,  called  indeed  King  Ar- 
thur, and  I  thought  he  would  fight  my  battles  for  me 
whilst  I  was  there. 

I  am  brave  enough  in  my  way;  but  I  have  necessarily 
far  more  mind  than  matter ;  and  a  little  Maltese  dog  can 
no  more  find  courage  of  use  against  a  hound's  fangs  or  a 
brute's  boot  than  your  chivalrous  soldier,  with  all  the 
blood  of  the  Cavaliers  in  him,  can  find  his  avail  him  aught 
against  your  dainty,  devilish,  thirty-inch  shell,  with  its 
pretty  steel  dominoes  of  slaughter. 

He  stared  at  me,  and  growled  a  little : 

"  Humph !  so  you  are  for  herV^ 

"The  Russian  princess?"  I  asked  timidly,  feeling  that 
he  growled  at  her,  and  not  at  me. 

"  Russian  princess  1"  he  echoed.     "  Fiddlesticks  I" 

"  Shall  I  stay  here,  then  ?"  I  inquired. 

"No;  I  know  who  you  are  bought  for; — but  I  don't 
want  to  say.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  discretion." 

I  found  King  Arthur,  when  I  knew  him  better,  the 
frankest,  blindest,  most  easily  cheated  creature  in  crea- 
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tion ;  bat  it  is  always  this  sort  of  character  that  shakes 
its  head  most  sapiently  and  believes  most  implicitly  in 
its  own  politic  reserve  I 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  that  buys  me  ?"  I  ventured 
to  ask  him. 

''  His  name  ?    Leopold  Lance." 

"  And  is  he  your  owner,  too  ?" 

"Goodness,  no  I — I  belong  to  Derry  Denzil;  he  only 
left  me  here  while  he  went  to  Paris.  He'll  be  back  to- 
night. Belong  to  little  Lance  ? — ^no,  thank  yon  I  I  hate 
this  room ;  one  can't  turn  in  it  without  knocking  some- 
thing down.  Tou  should  see  DenziPs  rooms,  big  as  barns, 
with  nothing  less  solid  than  oak,  and  bronze,  and  marble 
in  them.  This  place  is  for  all  the  world  like  a  woman's 
stall  at*a  fancy-fair.  Women  do  send  him  some  of  the 
knick-knacks — actresses  do  when  they  want  a  puff  in  the 
Mouse,  and  would-be  fashionable  ladies  do  when  they 
want  a  line  as  a  leader  of  society — but  for  the  most  part 
he  buys  them  himself,  and  then  hints  with  a  smile  or  a 
word  that  they  come  from  the  Countess  of  somewhere,  or 
pretty  Mrs.  Thingamy.  Leo's  weakness  is  bonnes  for- 
tunes ;  and  when  he  don't  get  any,  he  makes  them  to  his 
fancy ;  metamorphosing  how  d'ye  does  into  appointments, 
and  dinner-cards  into  letters  of  intrigue,  just  as  your  cos- 
tumiers turn  a  g^rl  out  of  the  streets  into  a  superb  Ano- 
nyms, till  a  man  spends  his  whole  fortune  on  the  very 
same  creature  he  gave  a  penny  to  twelve  months  before 
at  a  crossing." 

Of  this  peroration  I  did  not  comprehend  one  word ;  but 
it  sufficed  to  make  me  the  reverse  of  comfortable  as  to  my 
own  future  prospects.  The  good-natured,  gallant  King, 
perceived  my  perplexed  dismay,  and  hastened  to  comfort 
me. 

"You  will  be  well  enough  where  you  are  going,"  he 
said.  "  If  you  were  a  man,  she  would  pluck  you  as  bare 
as  the  back  of  her  hand ;  being  a  dog,  a  kick  of  her  boot^— 
thirty  guineas  a  pair  her  boots  are,  real  silver  gilt  heels, 
that  go  click-clack  like  a  cavalry-man's  I — or  a  mouthful 
of  Cayenne  pepper  instead  of  biscuit,  or  some  little  trifle 
of  that  sort,  will  be  the  worst  she  will  do  for  you.  And 
Fanfreluche  is  there ;  Fanfreluche  is  a  good  little  soul, 
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good  at  the  core,  joa  know :  though  she's  a  little  devil 
with  her  teeth  at  times,  and  the  vainest  creature  living, 
she  is  as  stanch  as  steel,  and  as  game  as  a  bantam-cock, 
and  can  be  a  very  good  friend  when  she  likes.  Besides, 
I  will  have  a  care  of  you  myself;  I  sometimes  come  there 
with  Denzil.  And  Pearl  can  never  look  me  straight  in  the 
face,  isn't  it  odd  ?  An  honest  dog's  eyes  always  daunt 
those  women.  They  seem  to  think  that  we  scent  them 
out  as  thieves ;  though  their  crowbars  may  only  be  cast 
from  the  metal  of  barefaced  greed,  and  their  skeleton  keya 
made  of  men's  broken  honor." 

"  Pearl  7  who  is  Pearl  ?"  I  interrupted  him. 

"  You  will  know  soon  enough,"  he  said  curtly.  At  that 
moment  my  purchaser  returned  from  the  inner  room, 
caught  me  up,  and  fastened  with  great  care  on  my  collar 
a  pair  of  exquisite  filigree  ear-rings,  slipped  me  and  them 
into  a  basket,  and  gave  it  to  a  man  in  waiting,  who  de- 
parted with  me  without  a  word. 

Of  course  of  where  we  went  I  had  no  knowledge :  I 
was  in  almost  total  darkness.  The  ear-rings  I  would 
have  scratched  to  pieces  willingly ;  but  the  exceedingly 
narrow  space  in  which  I  was  confined  prevented  my 
cramped  limbs  from  any  indulgence  in  such  vengeance. 

The  journey  seemed  endless  to  me. 

At  length,  by  the  sounds  I  heard,  I  concluded  my  tem- 
porary abode  had  been  carried  into  a  house  and  into  a 
room.  I  thought  I  had  been  hours  in  that  wicker-work 
dungeon,  and  when,  on  the  lid  being  thrown  sharply  open, 
I  sprang  out  on  a  piece  of  blue  velvet,  I  gave  a  sharp 
prolonged  howl  of  misery. 

For  that  I  got  a  sharp  box  on  the  ear  from  the  hand 
of  a  woman,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  that  I  was  on  the  lap 
of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  persons  it  has  ever  been 
my  fate  to  behold. 

But  oh ! — how  hard  her  hand  had  slapped  me  I 

She  read  a  note  that  lay  beside  me  with  some  effort,  as 
though  reading  were  unfamiliar  to  her,  laughing  a  little 
grimly  as  she  did  so;  then,  tossing  it  aside,  clutched 
eagerly  at  the  ear-rings  to  which  I  suppose  it  had  drawn 
her  attention,  and  tore  them  off,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
curls  of  my  hair  that  she  plucked  away  with  them. 
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The  ornaments  were  Tery  elegant,  and  their  Genoese 
filigree  was  all  enriched  with  jewels ;  she  examined  them 
with  the  keen  intentness  of  a  testing  jeweler,  then  put 
them  aside  in  a  mosaic  box  on  a  table  near. 

The  apartment  was  a  small  octagon  chamber,  all  bine 
and  silver,  and  exceedingly  luxurioas  in  its  appointments ; 
— genuine  luxury,  moreover,  and  not  the  affectation  of  it 
that  had  been  visible  in  the  meretricious  rooms  of  the 
man  who  had  sent  me  hither.  She  herself  was  simply 
superb, — attired  in  blue  velvet  that  harmonized  with  her 
chamber,  and  was  relieved  by  rich  old  lace  at  her  bosom 
and  elbows,  and  a  single  large  diamond  at  her  throat 

The  tearing  out  of  my  hair  had  hurt  me  inexpressibly; 
and  I  shrieked  aloud  with  the  pain,  hiding  under  a  couch. 

She  gave  a  gesture  of  intolerant  anger,  pulled  me 
from  my  hiding-place,  shook  and  slapped  me  till  I  had  no 
senses  left,  and  then  flung  me  aside  with  a  brutal  vio- 
lence so  that  I  fell  heavily  on  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
ormolu  fender. 

Then,  without  even  a  glance  at  me,  she  swept  out  of 
the  dainty  boudoir  with  the  mosaic  box  in  her  hand,  leav- 
ing me  half  stunned  to  recover  as  I  might 

I  was  roused  from  my  stupor  by  the  touch  of  a  very 
slender  cold  nose ;  and,  looking  up  timidly,  I  saw  a  tiny 
fairy-like  form,  clad  in  blue,  with  a  gold  circlet  of  bells 
round  its  throat, — a  "  toj^-terrier,"  in  point  of  fact,  who 
ranks  in  our  species  much  as  your  petU%  crivH  and  your 
pretty  cocodetlea  rank  in  yours.  This  was  evidently  the 
little  worldling  of  whom  King  Arthur  had  spoken. 

"  I  am  called  Fanfreluche,"  said  the  small  creature,  who 
had  very  bright  eyes  and  a  very  keen,  coquettish,  sharp 
little  face.  "  I  shall  be  sure  to  go,  now  you  are  come. 
She  changes  us  almost  as  often  as  she  changes  themJ*^ 

"  Whom  ?" 

**  Never  mind,  my  dear,  Tou  are  a  child  I  She  hurt 
you,  I  am  afraid  ?  She  can  be  very  violent  if  you  rouse 
her " 

''  Indeed  she  can,"  said  I  with  a  shudder.  "  Who  is  she, 
pray  ?    Can  you  tell  me  ?" 

Fanfrelucho  grinned  significantly. 

"My  dear,  I  know  as  much  about  her  as  most  people^ 
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but  I  can  only  tell  you  what  she  calls  herself,  and  that  is 
Laura  Pearl." 

"  And  what  does  she  do  ?" 

Fanfrelucbe  showed  again  her  little  sharp  white  teeth. 

"  Everything,  my  dear,  that  was  ever  invented  by  the 
devil  and  improved  on  by  women." 

I  shuddered  again ;  even  in  that  little  market-town  in 
the  Peak  the  people  had  seemed  to  take  it  so  uncomfort- 
ably for  granted  that  the  devil  and  the  fair  sex  always  were 
in  partnership  and  good  accord  I 

''  Is  she  a  lady  ?''  I  inquired  timidly. 

"My  precious  innocent,  she  has  some  of  the  finest 
jewels  in  the  world.  That  makes  a  lady,  don't  it  ?  She 
has  fine  horses ;  fine  servants  ;  fine  wines ;  the  best  cook, 
the  best  laces,  the  best  everything.  A  lady  ? — oh,  yes ! — 
the  girl  that  sells  cigars,  the  ballerina  that  dances  in 
gauze,  the  house-maids  that  sweep  the  steps,  they  are  all 
ladies  now,  thanks  to  jargon  and  the  penny  press." 

I  did  not  understand,  but  Fanfreluche  evidently  con- 
sidered she  had  said  something  very  witty. 

"  Are  you  worth  much  ?  I  doubt  not :  you  come  from 
a  very  bad  lot,"  she  continued,  a  little  superciliously.  "  I 
wonder  what  Beltran  will  think  of  you.  Anything  he 
praises  is  chic  directly.  He  said  my  shape  was  exquisite 
one  morning ;  and  I  went  up  instantly  from  twenty  to 
fifty-five  guineas."  * 

The  little  wicked  thing  looked  so  immeasurably  vain 
and  self-conscious,  as  she  twisted  her  head  askance  to  get 
a  sight  of  her  tiny  coral  collar  with  its  row  of  gold  bells, 
that  she  disgusted  me,  pretty  and  worldly-wise  though 
she  was. 

**  You  cannot  be  so  very  much  more  ^chic^  than  I,"  I 
growled  sulkily, ''  since  you  confess  you  are  to  be  sent 
away  now  that  I  am  come." 

Fanfreluche  sneered  a  little;  with  an  indulgent  good 
nature,  however. 

''  Bless  the  baby  I"  she  cried,  as  though  she  had  been 
a  matron  and  a  mastiff  at  the  least.  '*  What  an  ignora- 
mus it  is  !  Why,  my  dear,  she  will  sell  yon  as  soon  as 
she  shall  have  had  you  a  month  or  two.  She  sells  us  all ; 
and  the  more  we  are  worth  the  quicker  we  go : — provided 
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she  eui  do  it  deomtlj.  Uiey  dont  know  tbat»  too  see. 
Oh,  no ! — we  are  always  '  stolen'  or  '  lost/  she  tells  them. 
And  the  J  are  such  out-and-out  fools— -they  believe  it! 
And  then  they  send  her  others  to  replace  us;  and  the 
game  goes  on  again ;  and  altogether  she  makes  a  very 
pretty  annual  perquisite  out  of  her  '  pets  I' '' 

"  She  must  be  a  very  wicked  woman  1"  I  said  indig- 
nantly, in  my  hurry. 

"Not  much  good  I"  said  the  little  creature  carelessly. 
'*  I  don't  know  that  she's  worse  than  scores  of  others, 
though.  There  was  Fr^d^gonde,  that  I  lived  with  last 
year  in  Paris— why,  Fr^degonde  would  eat  up  a  hundred 
men  a  quarter,  and  all  the  youngest  and  the  brightest  and 
the  best  too ;  and  no  end  of  them  boys,  wellnigh  young 
enough  to  be  her  own  sons  I " 

"Are  they  cannibals,  these  women  ?"  I  cried,  utterly 
bewildered. 

Fanfreluche  grinned  sardonically. 

"Yes,  my  dear;  all  cannibals.  And  thoy  eat  bones 
and  all, — crunch — crunch — crunch, — and  get  rich,  and 
laugh,  and  fare  gayly  over  the  brainless  skulls  they  have 
sucked  dry,  and  the  hearts  they  have  torn  out  and  doj- 
voured  I" 

I  had  a  dim  perception  that  Fanfreluche  was  speaking 
metaphorically,  but  I  was  not  sure ;  and  her  words  made 
me  very  ill  at  ease.  It  was  horrible  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  man-eater. 

"  There  comes  Lizzie.  I  have  to  go  out  with  her,  but 
I  will  see  you  again,"  said  the  little  lady,  as  a  pleasant- 
visaged  maid  appeared  at  the  doorway. 

"  Why  are  you  going  out  V" 

"  To  be  '  lost,'  I  dare  say.  But  I  don't  intend  to  be 
lost  to-day ;  I  want  to  see  more  of  you.  You  amuse  me ; 
you  are  such  an  innocent  I  You  will  soon  lose  all  that, 
to  be  sure.  This  is  a  capital  place  for  learning  the  world 
and  its  tricks.  Does  my  blue  jacket  sit  right  t  I  can't 
bear  it  to  wrinkle.     Beltran  admires  my  figure  so  much." 

"The  jacket's  all  right,"  said  I  peevishly,  scarcely 
looking  at  the  little,  tight-fitting,  azure  silk  coat  that  sbo 
wore.     "  And  who's  Beltran  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  wheu  I  come  back.    Ta-ta,  little  one," 
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cried  Fanfreluche,  hastening  away  to  the  chime  of  her 
tiny  golden  bells. 

I  was  very  sorry  she  was  gone ;  there  seemed  a  certain 
kindliness  in  her,  despite  her  assumption  of  cynicism  and 
her  unfeminine  chatter;  and  though  she  scoffed  at  a  good 
deal,  I  thought  she  sorrowed  also  for  some  things. 

Left  alone,  I  glanced  timidly  around  the  room  where  I 
lay  curled  under  a  sofa :  I  was  looking  everywhere  for 
the  bleaching  skulls,  and  the  broken  bones,  of  all  the  poor 
wretches  whom  she  declared  had  been  devoured  here.  I 
saw  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  began  to  think  that  she 
must  have  been  fooling  me  when  she  talked  of  this  elegant 
boudoir  as  a  slaughter-house. 

I  saw,  indeed,  golden  tazze,  costly  china,  exquisite  pic- 
tures. Oriental  stuffs,  silks,  and  satins,  and  furs,  a  mala- 
chite vase,  a  jasper  table,  a  little  ivory  prayer-book,  with 
the  twisted  monogram  in  turquoises  and  pearls  upon  the 
cover.  Were  these  what  the  skeletons  and  the  skulls  had 
been  transmuted  into  by  the  modem  crucible  of  venal 
passion  and  unscrupulous  greed  ? 

This  solution  of  her  mystery  did  not  occur  to  me  then ; 
but  now  I  know  well  that  it  was  the  right  one. 

For  several  hours  Fanfreluche  never  returned.  I  was 
left  wholly  to  solitude.  I  became  fearfully  hungry,  but 
no  one  brought  me  anything  to  eat ;  and  in  the  end,  like 
a  child,  as  I  still  was,  I  sobbed  myself  to  sleep,  thinking 
that  I  would  give  all  the  world  to  exchange  the  embroid- 
ered-satin cushion  into  which  I  sank,  for  a  bed  of  moss 
UDder  Ben's  old  pines. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  dainty 
chime  of  fairy- like  bells,  and  beheld  Fanfreluche  by  my 
couch. 

"  Well,  my  dear  I^'  she  began  in  her  pert,  patronizing 
way.  "  How  have  you  been  ?  Dull  enough,  poor  little 
wretch.  I  have  had  no  end  of  fun.  I  have  been  out 
driving  with  her,  in  the  carriage,  shopping  and  flirting 
all  this  time.  I  love  to  go  to  the  shops ;  we  are  first-rate 
customers,  you  know ;  we  always  pay  our  bills,  we  do  in- 
deed. You  see  we  can  afford  to  be  honest ;  it's  always 
one  of  theiti  that  writes  the  checks!  And  how  splendidly 
the  silk-mercers,  and  the  jewelers,  and  the  milliners,  and 
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the  florists,  and  the  fruiterers  serve  us  I  you  see  we  pay 
very  much  better  than  the  great  ladies  do ;  we've  got  the 
great  men's  money,  and  their  wives  have  not  That's 
how  it  is.  Why,  when  I  go  into  the  bonbon-sellers', 
they  stuff  my  mouth  full  with  sweetmeats  and  macaroons : 
they  wouldn't  pay  all  that  attention  to  a  mere  duchess's 
dogl" 

*'  Is  it  such  a  great  thing  to  be  a — Pearl  ?"  I  asked, 
hesitatingly. 

"  A  magnificent  thing  1"  said  Fanfreluche,  with  a  smack 
of  her  lips.  ''AH  the  fdX  of  the  land,  my  dear.  And  all 
the  cream  of  the  milL  There  was  a  time,  you  know, — 
I've  heard  my  grandmother  talk  of  it, — when  it  was  a 
greaUthing  to  be  a  great  lady ;  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
nobility,  you  know.  Ton  set  the  fashion;  you  ruled  the 
tone;  you  shaped  the  society;  you  could  ban  with  a 
frown,  or  elevate  with  a  smile ;  you  were  besieged  for 
your  ball-tickets,  and  you  were  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes 
in  your  dress.  But  now — ^bless  your  heart  I — if  you  are 
a  *  grande  dame,^  you  are  just  nowhere.  Nowhere  at 
all,  except  for  wretched  little  puddling  political  purposes, 
if  you  belong  to  a  '  Party.'  As  for  all  the  rest, — Pearl 
and  that  lot  have  it.  If  you,  the  great  lady,  bore  men 
with  exclusivism,  they  levant  and  go  off  to  Pearl  et  Cie ; 
if  you  want  to  rule  them  with  a  light  hand,  they  kick 
over  the  traces,  and  laugh  at  you  with  Pearl  et  Cie ;  if 
YOU  won't  be  a  dowdy,  out  of  the  fashion,  you  must  fol- 
low the  modes  that  Pearl  ct  Cie  set ;  if  you  buy  a  fan,  if 
you  go  to  an  opera,  if  you  drive  a  new-fashioned  equipage, 
if  you  adopt  a  costly  costume,  whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
whether  you  know  it  or  not,  you  are  merely  obeying  the 
lead  of  Pearl  et  Cie.  I  have  heard  old  Lord  Brune  talk 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  Almack's  when  he  was  a 
youth — gracious!  the  men  of  our  day  wouldn't  stand  one 
of  them.  They'd  leave  the  Patronesses  to  dance  a  minu- 
ette  in  solitude,  and  come  and  make  chaff  of  the  old 
women  over  Pearl  ct  Cie's  claret  and  chicken  1" 

And  Fanfreluche  stopped  to  take  breath,  having  fairly 
preached  herself  out  of  it. 

I  was  very  much  bewildered,  and  not  all  clear  as  to 
what  she  might  mean. 
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''Then  these  Pearls  are  the  real  soyereigns  of  the 
j^orld?"  I  ventured  to  suggest,  glancing  at  the  turquoise- 
studded  prayer-book,  which  looked  made  for  a  Chapel 
Royal.      ^ 

Fanfrelnche  followed  my  glance,  and  grinned,  till,  what 
with  her  red  lips,  her  white  teeth,  and  her  coal-black  eyes, 
she  looked  for  all  the  world  yery  much  like  a  very  small 
devil. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  We  go  to  church,  my  dear;  we  are  very 
religious,  I  assure  you  I  Sovereigns,  did  you  ask  ? — ^to 
be  sure ;  and  sovereigns  you  know  always  did  have  a  nice 
knack  of  pillaging  everybody  right  and  left,  and  then 
dying  in  the  full  odor  of  sanctity.  We^  now  and  then, 
die  in  a  hovel,  it's  true,  after  all  our  brilliancy,  if  we  lose 
our  beauty  very  early ;  but  then  so  do  the  sovereigns,  by 
the  way,  if  they  happen  to  lose  their  crowns.  So  the 
parallel  fits  both  ways.  Yes  I — ^they  rule,  do  Pearl  et 
Cie.  If  they  only  saved  their  money  oftener,  and  lost 
their  tempers  less  often,  if  they  only  didn't  dissolve  their 
diamonds  in  vinegar,  as  it  were,  and  fly  into  passions 
with  their  very  best  friends  and  paymasters,  they  might 
rule  the  world.  They  do  rule  the  bigger  half  of  it  as 
it  is." 

"  But  why  do  men ?" 

Fanfreluche  interrupted  me,  turning  up  her  small  thin 
nose. 

''  My  dear  1  Men  like  to  be  cheated,  and  pillaged,  and 
sworn  at,  and  made  fools  of,  and  ruined ; — ^they  do  posi- 
tively relish  it.  Or  if  they  don't,  how  should  Pearl  et 
Cie  possess  the  power  men  let  them  possess  ?  A  fact  is 
a  fact,  you  know.  No  good  being  blind  to  it.  The  sun 
will  stay  in  the  heavens,  however  you  may  blink  at 
him " 

"  Then  you  think ?" 

"  That  the  devil  himself  drilled  women ;  and  capital  for- 
agers he  made  of  them  I"  snapped  Fanfreluche.  ''  They 
don't  stand  steady  fire,  they  won't  fight  on  the  square,  and 
they  never  can  carry  out  a  campaign  logically ;  but  for 
sharp-shooting,  and  pillaging,  and  skirmishing,  there  are 
no  guerrillas  like  them.  Hungry,  are  you  ?  Poor  little 
fellow  1    Well,  they  will  be  dining  in  a  couple  of  hours ; 
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tfaen^'ll  take  you  down-stairs.  We  live  very  well  here, 
very  well  indeed.  I  never  touch  a  bone — on  principle  :— 
we  give  them  all  away  to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  Ah,  my 
dear  I  you  don't  dream  how  religious  we  are  I'J 

And  the  tiny  creature — she  was  very  much  smaller  than 
I — grinned  again  so  diabolically  that  it  positively  fright- 
ened me  to  be  in  her  presence. 

"When  I  say  we  live  well,"  she  resumed,  seeming 
dearly  to  love  her  own  chatter,  "  of  course  I  speak  with 
a  reservation.  Men  and  women  spoil  all  they  eat  with 
their  barbarous  fashion  of  cooking  it.  Hams  boiled  in 
Madeira, — ^pigeons  stewed  with  champagnes, — chickens 
smashed  up  with  tomatoes, — ducks  bigarr^s  with  Seville 
oranges, — lobsters  drowned  in  oil  and  sauces, — oysters 
crowded  with  truffles  and  mushrooms, — bah!  it  makes 
you  mad  to  think  of  it.  Every  dog  knows  better  than  to 
spoil  two  good  things  with  one  another  f  we  like  the 
simple  flavor,  each  rich  in  itself.  Who  ever  saw  a  dog  put 
two  things  in  his  mouth  at  one  time  ?  But  these  barba- 
rians put  a  hundred, — ^the  flavors  of  a  hundred,  at  the 
least.  And  then  they  call  that  Babel  of  contradicting 
essences  and  anomalous  tastes  'good  cookery,'  and  the 
concocter  of  it  is  dubbed  a  'chef  1'  Bah  I  I  long  to  bite 
the  legs  of  every  one  of  the  cordons  bleus  I" 

I  answered  nothing :  of  course  milk  and  bread  and  a 
trifle  of  cold  meat  had  been  my  only  food,  and  I  knew  no 
more  of  what  she  meant  than  of  the  flavors  of  the  dishes 
she  mentioned. 

But,  like  everybody  who  cannot  tell  a  truffle  from  a 
tomato,  I  kept  a  discreet  silence,  and  determined  to  show 
myself  a  thorough  gourmet  by  liking  nothing  when  I 
tasted  it 

''Of  course,"  continued  the  liliputian  lady,  with  intense 
spite,  "Laura  Pearl  never,  I  will  be  bound,  having  eaten 
anything  except  cabbages  and  black  bread  in  her  early 
days,  will  never  now  be  content  with  anything  except  the 
brands  that  are  a  guinea  the  bottle,  and  eatables  that  are 
six  months  at  least  before  their  due  season.  Her  dinners 
and  suppers  have  every  vice  of  the  fashionable  schdol 
stuffed  into  them.  That  fellow  in  the  kitchen  gets  a  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  a  year ;  and  all  he  docs  is  to  turn  good  food 
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into  clap-trap  'compotes,'  while  his  gravies  are  all^laze, 
and  his  pates  all  pepper.  But,  goodness  I  you  know  no- 
thing about  all  this ;  you  are  a  baby.  Hold  your  tongue, 
and  let  me  lie  quiet ;  or  Bcltran  will  tell  me  my  eyes  are 
red,  and  say  I  mustn't  have  any  chicken.'' 

'*Is  Beltran  omnipotent  here?" 

Fanfreluche  showed  her  teeth, 

"Just  now,  my  dear — yes  1" 

"  Who  is  he  ?    You  said  you  would  tell  me." 

"Beltran?  Oh,  you  little  assl  I  thought  everybody 
from  Paris  to  Patagonia  knew  Vere  Beltran.  There  isn't 
a  creature  better  known ;  where  on  earth  have  you  lived  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  world,"  I  said  humbly,  feieling  fearfully 
ashamed,  like  the  little  coward  I  was,  of  my  dear  old  Ben 
and  his  little  cottage. 

"One  can  guess  that,  innocent,  without  your  telling 
one.  Well,  since  you  don't  know  anything,  expect  to  be 
pretty  considerably  astonished :  we're  enough  to  take  the 
hair  off  the  head  of  any  uneducated  being." 

"  Are  you  so  very  wicked,  then  ?" 

"  Wicked  1  what  a  silly  old-fashioned  word  I  My  dear 
child,  we're  only  a  trifle  fast  and  very  intensely  fashion- 
able. Wicked  I — good  gracious,  no  I  And  if  scandal- 
mongers say  that  we  play  a  trifle  too  high,  why,  it  is  very 
malicious  of  them,  and  our  roulette-wheel  is  only  a  pretty 
toy  that  anybody  may  buy  for  a  guinea  1" 
-  And  Fanfreluche  grinned  afresh. 

"  But  who  is  Beltran  ?"  I  pursued. 

"You'll  see  him,"  said  Fanfreluche  pettishly.  "He's 
a  very  good  fellow,  though  the  world  don't  think  so ;  he 
owns  the  Coronet,  you  know " 

"  The  public  house  ?"  I  asked,  for  opposite  Bill  Jacobs's 
there  was  an  inn  with  that  sign,  very  much  frequented 
by  thieves^and  dog-fanciers  and  blackguards  of  all  sorts. 

"  Public  house  ?  good  Heavens,  no  1    Our  theater  1" 

"  A  theater  I  Does  he  dress  in  green  and  spangles,  and 
carry  a  long  white  whip  ?"  I  demanded  breathlessly,  think- 
ing of  the  magnificent  persons  1  had  beheld  outside  the 
booth  at  the  wakes  in  the  Peaks,  and  believing  that  I 
should  show  that  1  also  knew  the  world. 

Fanfreluche  screamed  till  she  choked  herself. 
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"  Oh,  yoa  dear  little  simpleton  I — ^you're  as  good  as  a 
play  yourself.  Why,  Beltran  is  a  viscount,  you  littlo 
fool  ;and  he  only  keeps  the  Coronet  as  he  keeps  his  horse, 
and  his  valet,  and  his  cigar-case ;  his  name  don't  show, 
you  know ;  old  Aaron  is  the  only  man  the  puhlic  ever 
hears  of ;  the  acting  manager,  you  know, — villainous  old 
screw  I" 

Lord  Beltran  is  very  rich,  then  ?" 
He  ought  to  be  I" — and  she  gazed  into  the  fire  with 
an  expression  that  was  plaintive  and  very  serious  for  this 
cynical,. worldly-wise,  frivolous  young  lady. 

"  But  he  is  not  ?"  I  ventured  to  infer. 

"  Who  says  so  ?  It's  no  business  of  yours  or  of  mine 
if  he  isnt  I"  retorted  Fanfreluche  quite  fiercely.  I  per- 
ceived that,  with  all  her  wickedness,  she  was  a  loyal  littlo 
thing  to  her  friends,  amongst  whom  this  Beltran  seemed 
to  stand  foremost. 

"  Was  it  he  who  bought  me  and  sent  me  here  f ''  I  in- 
quired, to  change  the  subject. 

Whereon  Fanfreluche  became  her  own  sardonic  and 
scoffing  self  once  more. 

"  Pooh !  no.  He's  an  awful  fool ;  but  he's  not  quite 
such  a  fool  as  to  purchase  a  thing  of  Bill  Jacobs.  Any 
dog  Bill  sells  he  steals  again  in  a  month  or  two.  Don't 
look  so  frightened.  Laura  will  sell  you  herself,  most  likely, 
before  Bill  gets  a  chance.  Set  a  thief  to  foil  a  thief,  you 
know  I" 

"A  thief  1"  I  murmured,  unable  to  reconcile  such  lan- 
guage with  a  lady  of  whom  I  had  just  heard  as  one  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  world.  "But  who  is  that  man,  then, 
who  sent  me  here  ?" 

"  Leo  Lance,  my  dear.    Only  an  author  I" 

"But  he  gave  twenty  pounds  for  me." 

"  Did  he  F  Oh ! — and  the  ear-rings  were  two  hundred 
the  pair.  Tes,  I  know ;  that's  just  the  price  he  got — Bel- 
tran gave  it  him — ^for  that  new  little  thing  they  are  going 
to  play.     And  he  spends  Beltran's  money  so  I — Chut/" 

And  the  small  dame  clicked  her  little  white  teeth  like 
the  teeth  of  a  trap.  I  saw  something  was  wrong ;  but  I 
was  not  aware  what  it  might  be. 

"  Beltran's  such  an  awful  fool,  you  know,"  she  ex- 
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Elained.  "  He's  one  of  the  cleverest  men  on  earth,  and 
een  as  an  eagle  in  some  things;  but  where  there's  a  ques- 
tion of  money,  or  women,  or  play,  or  kindliness,  pooh  1 — 
he's  a  downright  blind  bat,  an  idiot  I  He  pays  Leo  Lance 
for  a  burlesque  he  didn't  want,  out  of  pure  good-nature — 
do  you  suppose  he  dreams  that  the  Mouse  lays  the  gold 
out  in  trying  to  steal  his  mistress  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  I  muttered  vaguely,  not 
having  an  idea  what  she  meant.  "  The  Mouse ! — what 
have  mice  to  do  with  burlesques,  and  what  may  bur- 
lesques be,  pray  ?" 

**A  burlesque,  my  sweet  little  daisy,"  explained  my 
patroness,  "  is  an  epitome  of  the  tendency  of  this  age  to 
reduce  everything  of  heroic  stature  to  pigmy  proportions, 
and  to  render  ridiculous  all  that  other  ages  have  vener- 
ated. A  burlesque  is  the  resource  of  writers  without 
wit ;  the  grinning  mask  whereby  they  conceal  their  in- 
ability to  laugh  the  laugh  of  humor ;  the  juggling  of  words 
and  phrases  with  which  they  counterfeit  the  Hudibrastic 
strength  and  the  Rabelaisian  mirth  that  is  not  in  them 
nor  in  their  times.  There  I — that  is  not  mine ;  I  heard 
Derry  Denzil  say  it ;  so  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  As 
for  the  Mice — that  is  a  name  we  give  Leo  Lance,  and 
Derry,  and  a  few  others.  They've  a  paper  they  call  the 
Mouse, — a  sort  of  burlesque  itself,  only  Denzil  pours  real 
acid  into  it, — and  they  are  all  mice  that  write  for  it ;  and 
there's  nothing  they  don't  nibble  at,  and  the  trap's  not 
set  yet  that  can  catch  them.  But,  for  mercy's  sake,  do 
hold  your  tongue,  and  let  me  be  quiet  and  get  some  sleep. 
Wake  me  when  the  clock  strikes  eight,  and  don't  say  a 
syllable  earlier." 

And  she  curled  herself  up  and  slept,  and  no  efforts  of 
mine  could  arouse  her.  As  for  me,  1  sat  the  whole  time 
bolt  upright,  quivering  all  over  with  excitement ; — mice, 
actors,  thieves,  sovereigns,  cheese-baited  traps,  and  ivory 
prayer-books,  chasing  each  other  in  wild  confusion  and 
discord  through  my  brain. 

Into  what  a  world  I  had  alighted  I 
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Precisely  as  the  time-piece  chimed  eight  hours,  Fan- 
frelucbe  awoke  and  shook  herself. 

"  Come  down,"  she  said.  "  They  will  be  soon  at  dinner. 
It's  an  off-week  at  the  Coronet, — Easter,  you  know.  You 
see,  we're  so  pious ;  we  keep  the  feasts  and  the  fasts  of- 
the  church.  Now  don't  you  mind  if  she  raps  you  hard 
with  her  fan-handle,  or  if  the  Mice  hit  champagne-corks 
at  you ;  if  you  make  an  atom  of  noise  you'll  be  turned 
oat  of  the  room." 

"Are  the  Mice  always  here?"  I  inquired,  dreading 
these  untrappable  rodents. 

"  You  silly  1  Of  course  not  Bat  they  come  pretty  often  ; 
— with  the  others.  Beltran's  wines  are  excellent " 

"  But  is  it  Beltran's  hdlse,  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  little  donkey  I  of  course  not  I"  cried  my  chape- 
ron, exasperi^ted.  "  Of  course  it's  not  his  house ; — only 
he  pays  for  it  and  for  everything  in  it  1  Can't  you  put 
two  and  two  together  ?  Come  along  I  You  will  Gnd  the 
dishes  bum  your  mouth ;  that  cook,  though  they  think  so 
much  of  him,  has  only  one  idea  of  seasoning ; — and  that 
one  lies  in  the  pepper-pot  I" 

With  this  she  trotted  through  the  half-opened  door,  and 
down  the  pretty  staircase  with  its  gilded  balustrade  and 
its  bright-bued  carpets,  and  into  the  dainty  hall,  mosaio- 
paven,  and  filled  with  hot-house  flowers  and  small  orange- 
trees. 

She  led  the  way  into  a  room  that  literally  dazzled  me 
as  I  entered  it ;  it  seemed  one  sheet  of  light ;  a  miniature 
sun  in  the  blue  arc  of  the  ceiling  shed  down  its  rays,  the 
atmosphere  was  heavily  scented  with  pastilles  and  flowers 
the  table  seemed  ablaze  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  hang- 
ings of  the  walls  were  azure  satin,  silver-starred. 
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There  were  seven  or  eight  people  roand  the  table*;  and 
a  Toice  called  Fanfreluche.  She  obeyed  its  call;  and  I 
crept  timidly  after  her,  and  gazed  around  from  a  safe  posi- 
tion under  a  chair. 

There,  taking  courage,  I  glanced  round  the  room.  I 
recognized  my  purchaser,  and  I  recognized  my  mistress: 
— the  latter  dazzled  my  eyes  like  the  sun-chandelier  above 
bead. 

She  seemed  literally  on  fire  witb  the  superb  rubies  that 
glittered  all  over  her  and  shone  like  sparks  of  flame  upon 
the  exquisite  whiteness  of  her  skin.  Flame-colored  robes 
gleamed  under  the  black  shower  of  her  laces ;  her  scarlet 
pomegranate-like  lips,  the  rich  flush  on  her  cheeks,  the 
kister  of  her  great  brown  eyes, — all  were  full  of  color 
glowing  like  the  hues  in  a  stained-glass  picture  when  a 
red  autumn  sun  streams  through  it.  It  was  a  perfect 
beauty  of  its  kind. 

The  splendid  lips  had  a  cruel  sensuality ;  the  splendid 
eyes  had  a  hard  rapacity ;  the  splendid  ruddy-tinted  hair 
shaded  a  brow  that  had  the  low  brutal  ignorance  of  the 
savage  set  on  it.  But — with  all  that  youth,  that  color, 
that  magnificence  of  loveliness,  who  remembered  these  ? 

Not  they,  certcs,  who  sat  arofind  her  board. 

Ah,  fools  !  when  you  gaze  on  the  "  flower-like  face"  of 
a  woman,  do  you  ever  pause  to  notice  where  the  animal- 
ism speaks  through  it  ? — ^the  greed,  the  cruelty,  the  lust, 
the  ignorance  ? 

Animalism  do  I  say?  I  have  lived  now  so  long  in  your 
world  and  its  cant,  that  I  have  caught  up  all  its  jargon. 

"Animalism,"  forsooth  I — a  more  unfair  word  don't 
exist  When  we  animals  never  drink  except  just  enough 
to  satisfy  thirst,  never  eat  except  when  we  have  genuine 
appetites,  never  indulge  in  any  sort  of  debauch,  and  never 
strain  excess  till  we  sink  into  the  slough  of  satiety,  shall 
"animalism"  be  a  word  to  designate  all  that  men  and 
women  dare  to  do  ? 

"Animalism!"  you  ought  to  blush  for  such  a  libel  on 
our  innocent  and  reasonable  lives  when  you  regard  your 
own !  You  men  who  scorch  your  throats  with  alcohols ; 
and  kill  your  livers  with  absinthe ;  and  squander  your 
gold  in  the  Kursaal,  and  the  Circle,  and  the  Arlington ; 
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and  have  thirty  services  at  year  dinner  betwixt  soup  and 
the  "  chasse ;"  and  cannot  spend  a  summer  afternoon  in 
comfort  unless  you  be  drinking  deep  the  intoxication  of 
hazard  in  your  debts  and  year  bets  on  the  Heath,  or  the 
Downs  at  Hurlingham,  or  at  Tattersall's.  You  women 
who  sell  your  souls  for  bits  of  stones  dug  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  who  stake  your  honor  for  a  length  of  lace 
two  centuries  old  ;  who  replace  the  bloom  your  passions 
ha^ve  banished  with  the  red  of  poisoned  pigments ;  who 
wreathe  your  aching  heads  with  purchased  tresses  torn 
from  prisons,  madhouses,  and  coffins ;  who  spend  your 
lives  in  one  incessant  struggle,  first  the  rivalry  of  vanity 
and  then  the  rivalry  of  ambition ;  who  deck  out  greed  and 
selfishness  and  worship  of  station  or  of  gold  as  ''  love," 
and  then  wonder  that  your  hapless  dupes,  seizing  the  idol 
that  you  offer  them  as  worthy  of  their  worship,  fling  it 
from  them  with  a  curse,  finding  it  dumb,  and  deaf,  and 
merciless,  a  thing  of  wood  and  stone. 

*'  Animalism,"  forsooth  I — God  knows  it  would  be  well 
for  you,  here  and  hereafter,  men  and  women  both,  were  you 
only  patient,  continent,  and  single-minded,  only  faithful, 
gentle,  and  long-suffering,  as  are  the  brutes  that  you 
mock,  and  misuse,  and  vilify  in  the  supreme  blindness  of 
your  egregious  vanity ! 

From  beneath  my  chair  I  surveyed  with  some  interest 
and  with  more  trepidation  the  society  around  the  ban- 
queting-table  of  Laura  Pearl,  while  Fanfreluche,  kindly 
squatting  near  me,  drew  my  attention  to  each  personage 
in  turn. 

"  Look  yonder,  at  that  tall  slender  man  farthest  f^om 
Pearl,"  she  murmured  to  me  in  that  language  which,  like 
the  utterances  of  the  fairies,  cannot  be  heard  by  the  gross 
ears  of  human  creatures.  By  the  way,  with  all  your 
vaunted  superiority,  a  fly  can  eclipse  you  in  sight,  a  bird 
in  volitation,  a  wasp  in  architecture,  a  bee  in  political 
economy  and  geometry,  a  water-spider  in  aquatic  science 
and  subtlety,  a — Good  Heavens,  one  coald  spread  the  list 
over  ten  pages  I 

*'  Do  you  see  that  tall  fair  man  with  the  white  flower 
in  bis  coat?"  pursued  Fanfreluche;  "the  one  with  the 
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handsome,  contemptuous,  weary  face,  the  gray  eyes  and 
the  dark  straight  eyebrows,  who  looks  'aristocrat'  all 
over  him,  and  has  made  his  face  as  expressionless  as  a 
colorless  piece  of  repousse  work? — ^that's  Beltran.  You're 
afraid  of  him  ?  So  are  most  people  at  Qrst  sight ; — and 
a  good  many  of  them  ever  afterward,  lor  that  matter — I 
don't  know  why ;  it's  only  manner  with  him.  The  fools 
toady  him  so ;  he's  obliged  to  give  them  a  good  sound 
kick  with  the  boot-heel  of  insolence  as  it  were." 

"  Why  does  he  keep  the  society  of  fools  ?" 

"  Little  donkey  I  He  lives  in  the  world,  don't  he  ?" 
cried  Fanfreluche  with  immeasurable  sarcasm.  ''It's 
very  easy  to  get  into  ditch-water,  but  not  so  easy  to  get 
out.  Besides,  a  man  as  rich  as  Beltran  has  been — pshaw ! 
is,  I  mean  I — can't  find  a  world  quit  of  a  flood  of  parasites, 
any  more  than  a  salmon  can  swim  in  rivers  free  of  min- 
nows. Look  there — that  little  fellow  with  the  brilliant 
eyes,  and  the  full  lips,  and  the  crisp  brown  hair,  isn't  that 
he  who  bought  you?  Yes?  I  knew  it  I  Weill  that's 
the  Mouse,  Leo  Lance.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tobacconist, 
they  do  say,  somewhere  down  south,  but  had  a  classic 
education,  and  uncommonly  sharp  wits.  He  writes  well 
and  he  talks  well — in  his  own  way, — cribs  right  and  left ; 
but  wears  his  stolen  clothes  so  that  they  look  like  his  own 
skin.  Anyhow,  he  is  in  society  to  a  good  extent,  and 
lives  with  the  'swells,'  whom  he  copies  and  worships 
because  they're  of  use  to  him,  and  damns  and  detests 
because  they  only  admit  him  on  sufferance  and  don't  take 
him  amongst  their  own  women." 

"He  did  buy  me,"  I  murmured.  "Why  does  he  not 
notice  me  now  ?" 

"  Pooh !  He's  never  seen  you  before,  my  dear !" 
said  Fanfreluche,  with  her  peculiar  grin  of  significance. 
"Never! — don't  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  recognize  him. 
The  great  art  in  society  is  to  be  able  to  stare  our  oldest 
friends  in  the  face  as  if  we'd  never  met  them  in  all  our 
lives  before.  It's  an  art  that's  always  handy ;  for  nine 
times  out  of  ten  you  do  really  want  to  cut  them ;  and  if 
you  don't,  it  only  looks  good  style  to  have  forgotten 
people,  and  makes  them  feel  themselves  Of  no  consequence 
in  such  a  great  world  as  yours " 
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"  Bat  with  real  friends  ?*'  I  began,  my  mind  reverting 
to  my  dear  old  Ben. 

**  Pshaw  1  my  little  daisy,"  scoffed  Fanfreluche.  "  There 
are  no  '  friends'  nowadays ;  there  are  only  acquaintances. 
Beltran  is  '  friends'  with  ever  so  many  men,  whom  yet  he 
pills  with  black  balls  every  time  they're  put  up  for  his 
clubs. 

"  That  bright,  fair-faced,  curly-haired  boy  is  the  little 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,"  she  resumed ;  ''  he  has  been  of 
age  a  year,  and  is  half  ruined  already.  What  by  ?  Oh, 
yearlings,  and  women,  and  big  '  coups'  at  the  tables ;  the 
old  story.  Tender's  Evrecombe,  his  well-beloved  Mentor, 
who,  with  the  women  as  his  assistants,  decoys  him  into 
what  nests  he  pleases."  . 

"  A  swindler  ?"  I  inquired  tremblingly. 

"  A  swindler  ?  Good  gracious,  no  I"  cried  the  little 
lady ;  "  Evrecombe  is  a  perfectly  well-born  gentleman, — 
did  you  ever  see  a  more  elegant  person  ? — and  the  day 
little  Monti  shoots  himself,  or  rushes  out  of  Europe  with 
worse  dishonor  than  death  at  his  heels,  his  Mentor  will 
sip  an  ice  drink  in  his  club,  and  murmur  serenely,  '  I 
warned  him  I' 

'^  Do  you  see  Derringham  Dcnzil,  there  V  she  pursued 
after  a  brief  pause ;  "  Derry,  as  they  call  him ;  a  big  fellow, 
awfully  handsome ;  bearded  and  bronzed  like  an  Asiatic  ? 
Looks  like  a  guerrilla  chief,  doesn't  he  ?  with  his  reckless, 
devil-may-care,  picturesque  face,  and  those  great  sinewy 
limbs  of  his  ? — Well,  he  is  one  of  the  Mice  too  ;  and  for  a 
caustic  piece  of  incisive  irony,  or  a  wistful  tender  touch 
of  thought,  there  is  nobody  equal  to  that  stalwart  debo- 
nair brigand.  He  has  a  story  too,  but  I'll  tell  yon  that 
some  other  time.  That  man  with  the  superb,  golden- 
haired  head  there  is  the  great  painter,  Marmion  Eagle 
(he's  a  colossus  in  the  studio,  and  mad  as  a  March  haro 
out  of  it ;  all  great  artists  are) ;  and  the  delicate  hand- 
some creature  next  him,  with  a  face  like  some  pretty 
brunette's,  is  a  cavalry  soldier,  St.  John  Milton.  He  has 
been  cut  all  to  pieces  a  hundred  times,  and  has  seen  more 
service,  and  killed  more  men  to  his  own  hand,  than  any 
man  of  his  years  in  the  army.  Hear  him  tell  how  ho  set 
the  skulls  of  all  the  Asiatics  he  had  ever  killed,  in  a  row 
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on  the  top  of  the  flat  roof  of  his  house,  one  illuminating 
night,  in  Calcutta,  with^  the  skulls  all  filled  up  with  clay, 
and  a  candle  stuck  into  each,  and  lighting  up  the  fleshless 
jaws,  and  shining  through  the  orbless  eyes  I — it  will 
make  your  very  blood  run  cold.  But  he  never  does  talk 
of  himself,  hardly — ^your  great  soldiers  are  always  very 
modest  over  their  own  bits  of  derring-do.  There,  I  don't 
see  any  one  else  to  tell  you  about : — of  the  other  two, 
one  is  a  guardsman,  and  the  other  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment; both  pleasant  fellows,  gentle  as  women,  and  wild 
as  the  grouse  in  November.  But  listen  I — there's  Beltraa 
calling  me.'' 

She  trotted  up  to  her  hero,  who  stroked  her  and  gave 
her  a  sweetmeat  from  the  gold  bonbon-stands  on  the  table ; 
doing  this,  he  caught  sight  of  myself,  and  asked  whence 
that  new  white  dog  had  come. 

''I  bought  him,"  said  Laura  Pearl  carelessly,  and  I 
wondered  her  voice  did  not  break  the  spell  of  her  beauty 
for  all  of  them,  it  was  so  harsh,  so  coarse  in  fiber,  so 
metal-like  in  its  resonance.  '^  A  man  offered  him  to  me 
to-day,  in  the  Park,  for  a  guinea ;  collar  and  all,  as  you 
see  him." 

"  Stole  him,  then." 

"  Well,  that  warn't  my  affair  if  he  did." 

She  distinctly  said  "  warn't." 

**  Yes,  it  was.  What  do  you  buy  dogs  for  ?  You  can 
have  dozens  given  you." 

"  It*s  a  pretty  beast,  Beltran." 

'*  Oh  I  pretty  enough.  Looks  awfully  miserable,  too. 
Hungry — eh  ?" 

He  addressed  the  last  phrase  to  me,  and  in  the  anguish 
of  my  feelings  I  could  not  restrain  a  piteous  howl.  He 
laughed,  and  set  me  down  some  croquettes  of  chicken  on 
his  own  plate. 

''  I  hate  the  dogs  messing  and  feeding  in  the  rooms," 
muttered  the  Pearl  sullenly. 

"  Better  take  care  they're  fed  out  of  it,  then,"  said  Bel- 
tran, in  his  negligent,  indifferent  fashion.  She  looked 
angered,  and  struck  Fanfreluche  a  sharp  blow  with  the 
ivory  sticks  of  her  fan. 

I  wondered  if  these  gentle  amenities  were  the  cus- 
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torn  between  lovers  in  the  fashionable  world  of  Pearl  et 
Cie. 

"  Worth  twenty  sovereigns,  if  he  be  worth  one,"  mur- 
mared  Beltran,  surveying  me  as  I  ate.  ''  Pure  Lion-dog, 
eh,  Lance  ?" 

*'  Looks  so,"  responded  the  Mouse,  putting  up  his  eye- 
glass to  study  me. 

"  Would  you  know  the  man  that  you  had  him  ft'om, 
Laura  ?"  asked  Beltran. 

"  Good  gracious,  no  1     I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  I" 

"  And  why  on  earth  did  you  buy  him  ?" 

''  'Cause^  he  seemed  dirt  cheap  at  a  guinea.  What  a 
heap  of  fuss  and  nonsense,  Yere,  you  make  about  that 
little  wretch  I" 

I  turned  hot  and  cold,  and  trembled  over  my  croquettes : 
I  had  only  been  up  at  the  table  one  minute  and  a  half,  and 
already  I  had  heard  four  gigantic,  and  apparently  utterly 
meaningless,  falsehoods  I  Was  this  inevitable  in  "  high 
society"  f 

Beltran  .laughed  a  little ;  it  seemed  to  amuse  him  to  be 
accused  of  making  a  fuss  about  anything,  as  it  did,  indeed, 
appear  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  extreme  quietism 
and  half-cynical,  half-languid  weariness  of  his  habitual 
tone  and  manner. 

The  moments  that  followed  were  not  sweet  to  me ;  for 
they  passed  in  my  being  handed  about  from  one  to  another 
until  I  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  whole  circle.  Happily 
their  verdict  was  favorable ;  and  all  of  them,  Leo  Lance 
the  most  emphatically,  congratulated  the  Pearl  on  having 
so  cheaply  obtained  such  a  thorough-bred.  All,  indeed,  save 
Beltran,  who,  having  affirmed  again  that,  if  she  got  me  for 
a  guinea,  the  man  had  stolen  me,  shut  his  lips,  and  vouch- 
safed no  more  on  the  subject 

The  Mouse,  and  those  loudest  in  my  praises,  offered  me 
nothing  to  eat ;  Beltran,  to  whom  my  presence  seemed 
scarcely  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  remembered  me,  and 
gave  me  a  slice  of  a  duckling,  and  a  handful  of  almond- 
cakes.  After  this  they  forgot  me ;  except  when  Laura 
Pearl,  with  Lance  and  the  little  marquis,  amused  them- 
selves in  frightening  me  out  of  my  wits  by  letting  off 
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rose-water  crackers  in  my  eyes,  and  pelting  me  with  crys- 
tallized chestnuts,  till  I  was  hoth  deaf  and  hlind. 

"Monkeyish  malice,  my  dear,"  murmured  Fanfre- 
luche,  as  an  enormous  hard  honhon  hit  me  sharply  on 
the  eye.  "  Boys  and  cads  and  women  have  it.  Go  under 
Beltran's  chair." 

I  was  so  confused,  and  indeed  so  hurt,  though  their 
missiles  were  only  rose-water  and  chestnuts,  that  I  heard 
little  of  all  that  passed  at  the  table. 

Pearl  laughed  very  often,  laughed  long,  and  laughed 
loudly,  showing  the  most  magnificent  teeth  in  the  world  ; 
and  some  stories  were  told,  which,  if  not  over-decorous, 
were  to  a  surety  wittily,  if  wickedly,  imagined.  Beyond 
these  the  proprieties  were  in  no  way  violated ;  and  if  it 
was  all  laughable  chatter  enough,  mere  gossip  of  the  day 
lightly  told,  there  were  none  of  those  brilliant  scintil- 
lations which  outsiders  are  given  to  imagining  as  corus- 
cating perpetually  in  such  spheres  as  this. 

Men,  as  I  know  now,  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  be 
amusing  in  the  society  of  Pearl's  sisterhood :  they  pay, 
and  think  the  purse-string?  quite  enough  40  draw,  with- 
out being  wearied  to  draw  also  on  their  mental  capital. 

What  good  things  there  were  said,  came  from  the  merry 
mouth  of  Lance. 

**  If  that  Mouse  hadn't  sung  and  didn't  sing,  he  wouldn't 
feast  in  this  cheese,"  Fanfrelucho  metaphorically  explained 
to  me ;  and  when  I  asked  further  explanation,  added, — 

"  Little  goose  !  Beltran  gives  him  dinners ;  and  he  is  to 
amuse  Beltran.  It^s  a  fair  exchange.  Do  you  suppose 
our  Stuart  princes  don't  keep  their  Will  Somers  to  jest 
for  them  ?  In  old  times,  you  know,  the  noblemen's  fools 
wore  motley,  and  jingled  bells  atop  of  their  caps:  now 
they  wear  dress-coats,  and  half-guinea  rosebuds  in  their 
button-holes.  But  the  class  hasn't  changed  a  bit.  And 
their  lord's  whip  is  an  insolent  word;  and  their  lords 
wage  is  paid  out  to  tbem  in  dinners,  and  suppers,  and 
water-parties,  and  race-weeks,  and  mayhap,  if  they're 
very  presentable  fools  indeed,  in  a  club  ballot  and  an 
autumn  shooting.." 

''  The  poor  fools  I"  I  murmured,  for  fellow-feeling  makes 
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tis  wondrous  kind,  and  I  had  just  been  the  butt  of  crackers 
and  marrons  glacis.  ^ 

•*  Poor,  indeed  I"  sneered  Fanfreluche.  "  It's  the  poor 
princes,  I  think  I  paying  all  they  do  for  dull  wit  that  they 
could  eclipse  in  a  second  themselves  if  they  only  weren't 
too  indolent  to  talk  I  The  fools  make  pretty  perquisites,  I 
can  assure  you,  and  run  up  all  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  in 
no  time.  I've  seen  a  fool — in  the  end — sit  aloft,  looking 
sanctity  and  decorum  itself,  and  gripping  his  money-bags 
tight,  while  the  prince  sank  below  in  a  bottomless  sea  of 
ruin,  with  the  sharks  of  Debt  and  the  vultures  of  Venality 
tearing  him  asunder  between  them  1" 

"  It  is  his  own  fault  ?"  I  suggested. 

"  Not  at  all  I"  snapped  Fanfreluche.  "  He  has  been  ten 
to  one  too  heedless  to  watch,  and  too  generous  to  distrust, 
like — ^but  you  know  nothing  about  it,  you  are  so  young ; 
and  youth  is  always  as  obstinate  as  it  is  ignorant,  and  as 
illiberal  as  it  is  illiterate.    I  hate  youth  !" 

**  But  you  are  not  old  yourself,  surely  ?"  I  demanded. 

"  Pooh  I''  scoffed  Fanfreluche,  "  I  am  feminine  1  And 
into  every  feminine  thing,  my  dear,  the  Devil,  before  it  is 
bom,  instills  the  knowledge  of  evil ;  for  he  still  keeps  the 
apples  by  him  with  which  he  tempted  poor  Eve ;  only 
there  is  but  the  juice  of  evil' left  beneath  the  rosy  velvet 
skin,  for  the  golden  side  that  held  the  knowledge  of  good 
is  all  shriveled  up,  withered  by  the  winds  of  sin  that  blow 
forever  through  the  universe. " 

And  having  said  this,  she  wouid  say  no  more,  but  sat 
watching  with  her  black  and  brilliant  eyes,  and  looking 
80  fearfully  like  a  very  little  but  very  terrible  devil  her- 
self, that  I  trembled,  and  thought  that  indeed  through  the 
warm  fragrant  air  of  the  banqueting-chamber  I  heard  and 
felt  the  passing  breath  of  that  sirocco  of  ^uilt  which,  daily 
and  nightly,  sweeps  over  the  sick  and  weary  world,  and 
burns  it  with  consuming  fever,  and  will  not  let  it  lie  in 
peace,  and  rest. 

The  dinner  lasted  long;  there  were  some  thirteen  ser- 
irices, — I  counted  them  in  amaze ;  at  its  close  there  was  the 
scent  of  variously-scented  smoke,  and  the  laugh  of  Laura 
Pearl  rang  louder. 

From  the  table  they  passed  to  the  drawing-room  up- 
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stairs,  which  glowed  with  ten  times  more  light,  ten  times 
more  color,  ten  times  more  brilliancy  than  the  other  apart- 
ment, and  was  indeed  one  mass  of  scintillating  gold  and 
silver  and  amber;  not  a  largo  room, — everything  in  the 
house  was  small  and  bijou, — but  intensely  luxurious  and 
very  costly. 

They  had  not  been  there  many  moments  before  they 
gathered  round  a  table  on  which  stood  a  pretty  little  ap- 
paratus, made  of  rosewood  and  ebony  and  ormolu ;  a  sort 
of  plate,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  which  her  hand,  with  its  rings 
blazing  forth  bright  rays,  was  forever  carelessly  tossing  a 
little  ivory  ball. 

What  they  were  doing  I  could  not  tell :  it  engrossed 
them  entirely.  Some  grew  very  pale,  some  very  flushed ; 
all  were  intent,  silent,  breathlessly  eager ;  and  they  rarely 
moved,  save  when  one  or  other  of  them  went  to  a  marble 
stand  on  which  claret-cup,  and  cognac,  and  effervescing 
waters  were  placed,  kept  cool  amongst  great  glittering 
rock-crystals  of  square-cut  ice. 

Their  faces  wore  a  curious  look,  I  thought.  I  have  seen 
it  often  enough  since  then,  at  half  the  gaming-tables  of 
Europe. 

I  had  gazed  at  them,  amazed  and  entranced,  for  half  an 
hour,  or  thereabout,  when  Fanfreluche  approached  me. 

"  Come  away,  child,"  she  whispered.  "  It's  midnight. 
Come  to  bed." 

"  I  want  to  stay  here  I"  I  remonstrated.  "  I  want  to 
see  them " 

"  Oh,  do  you  ?  They're  not  attractive  to  see.  Some 
of  them  must  lose,  you  know ;  and  some  will  be  drunk 
when  the  morning  finds  them.  Beltran  won't,  but  three 
or  four  of  the  others  will.  There  is  nO  drinking  nowa- 
days, we're  told-*-oh,  no  I — and  no  gaming-houses  either. 
What  a  precious  clever  thing  is  Legislation  I  it  bars  men 
out  from  doing  a  thing  in  public,  and  so  they  go  and  do 
it  ten  times  more  in  private  1  But  then  nobody  guesses 
it,  you  see,  and  that's  all  Legislation  cares.  They've  shut 
up  the  silver  hells,  and  the  gentlemen  lose  an  estate  in  a 
night  at  the  Cocodes'  Club,  and  stake  hundreds  on  the 
Ked  in  their  mistresses'  drawing-rooms.  So  law  means 
to  shut  up  the  public  house ;  and  the  working-men  will 
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soak  themselves  in  gin  and  ram  in  their  own  cellars  all 
Sunday  long,  and  pay  twenty  per  cent,  more  for  the  liquor 
because  it  will  be  supplied  at  a  risk.  Oh  I  Law  is  won- 
drous clever  I  But  do  come  away,  little  one ;  you're  only 
a  baby,  and  this  house  isn't  edifying  after  midnight." 

"  Your  Beltran  can't  be  so  very  good,  then,  since  he  is 
80  fond  of  it  I"  I  retorted,  angry  to  be  treated  so  childishly. 

"  Pooh,  my  dear  I  Beltran  seeks  what  he  scorns,  and 
caresses  his  own  ruin.  He's  not  uncommon  there.  I  tell 
yon,  he's  an  awful  fool,  and  I  never  said  anything  at  all 
about  his  morals.  The  world  thinks- very  badly  of  him  ; 
and  so  may  you,  if  you  like.     Come  away ;  that's  all." 

And  by  dint  of  threats  and  persuasions  she  half  drove 
and  half  coaxed  me  out  of  the  room,  and  into  the  little, 
dark,  deserted  boudoir  we  had  previously  occupied. 

''  Go  to  sleep,  child,"  she  cried,  pushing  me  on  to  a  soft 
silk  mat ;  and  I  was  too  sleepy,  in  truth,  to  disobey. 

Once  I  awoke  myself  in  my  vivid  dreams  to  ask  her  a 
question. 

"  Is  that  woman  really  a  sovereign,  Panfreluche  ?" 

I  could  see  even  in  the  moonlit  darkness  the  grin  of  her 
little  white  teeth. 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  dear — honor  bright.  If  you  doubt  it,  just  go 
and  look  in  at  the  fashionable  photographic  shops :  you'll 
see  her  between  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  and  she  sells  better,  they  say,  than  either 
the  ermine  or  the  lawn.  Oood-night,  and,  for  gracious 
sake,  don't  chatter  I" 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

* 

AT  THE  CORONET  THEATER. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  I  certainly  foand 
myself  in  a  blue-veWet-bung  apartment ;  I  stared  at  my- 
self repeated  a  dozen  times  in  as  many  mirrors ;  I  wore 
on  my  collar  a  beaatifal  azare  satin  rosette  nearly  the  size 
of  my  head ;  and  the  man  who  brought  us  our  breakfast 
served  us  minced  chicken  on  a  very  exquisitely  painted 
china  plate :  but  I  had  been  more  joyous  by  far  on  the 
rough  red  bricks  of  Ben's  cottage  kitchen. 

''These  fine  things  don't  make  one's  happiness,"  I  mur- 
mured pensively  to  Fanfreluche. 

"No,  my  dear,  they  don't,"  the  little  worldling  admit- 
ted. "  They  do  to  women ;  they're  so  material,  you  see. 
They  are  angels — oh,  yes,  of  course  I — ^but  they're  uncom- 
monly sharp  angels  where  money  and  good  living  are  con- 
cerned. Just  watch  them— watch  the  tail  of  their  eye — 
when  a  check  is  being  written,  or  an  tprouMette  being 
brought  to  table.  And  after  all,  you  know,  minced  chicken 
is  a  good  deal  nicer  than  dry  bread.  ^  Of  course  we  can 
easily  be  sentimental,  and  above  this  sort  of  thing,  when 
the  chicken  t8  in  our  mouths  where  we  sit  by  the  fire ;  but 
if  we  were  gnawing  wretched  bones,  out  in  the  cold  of  the 
streets,  I  doubt  if  we  should  feel  in  such  a  sublime  mood. 
All  the  praises  of  poverty  are  sung  by  the  minstrel  who 
has  got  a  golden  harp  to  chant  them  on ;  and  all  the  en- 
comiums on  renunciation  come  from  your  hon  viveur  who 
never  denied  himself  aught  in  his  life  I" 

**  Then  everybody  is  a  hypocrite  ?" 

*'Not  a  bit,  child.  We  always  like  what  we  haven't 
got ;  and  people  are  quite  honest  very  often  in  their  pro- 
fessions, though  they  give  the  lie  direct  to  them  in  their 
practice.     People  can  talk  themselves  into  believing  that 
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they  believe  anything.  When  the  preacher  discourses  on 
the  excellence  of  holiness,  he  may  have  been  a  thorough- 
going scamp  all  his  life ;  but  it  don't  follow  he's  dishonest, 
because  he's  so  accustomed  to  talk  goody-goody  talk  that 
it  runs  off  his  lips  as  the  thread  off  a  reel " 

''  But  he  must  know  he's  a  scamp  ?" 

"  Good  gracious  me,  why  should  he  ?  I  have  met  a 
thousand  scamps,  but  I  never  met  one  who  considered 
himself  so.  Self-knowledge  isn't  so  common.  Bless  you, 
my  dear,  a  man  no  more  sees  himself  as  others  see  him, 
in  a  moral  looking-glass,  than  he  does  in  a  mirror  out  of 
his  dressing-box.  I  know  a  man  who  has  gorged  bills, 
run  off  with  his  neighbor's  wife,  and  left  sixty  thousand 
pounds  odd  in  debts  behind  him ;  but  he  only  thinks  him- 
self 'a  victim  of  circumstances,' — honestly  thinks  it,  too. 
A  man  never  is  so  honest  as  when  he  speaks  well  of  him- 
self. Men  are  always  optimists  when  they  look  inwards, 
and  pessimists  when  they  look  round  them." 

I  yawned  a  little :  nothing  is  so  pleasant,  as  I  have 
known  later,  as  to  display  your  worldly  wisdom  in  epigram 
and  dissertation ;  but  it  is  a  trifle  tedious  to  hear  another 
person  display  theirs. 

When  you  talk  yourself,  you  think  how  witty,  how 
original,  how  acute  you  are  ;  but  when  another  does  so, 
you  are  very  apt  to  think,  only,  "  What  a  crib  from 
Kochefoucauld !" 

However,  of  course  I  did  not  think  this  then ;  I  only 
thought  that  I  wished  Fanfreluche  was  not  quite  so  much 
given  over  to  the  love  of  her  own  chatter,  and  inquired 
of  her  how  we  were  to  spend  the  morning. 

"It's  a  chance,  my  dear,"  she  responded.  "She's  al- 
ways amusing  herself;  but  she'll  leave  me  to  split  my 
very  throat  with  yawning  all  day  long,  sometimes. 
They're  awfully  egotistical,  those  women, — specially  thin 
class.  You  see,  all  their  girlhood  through,  they  lived 
hardly,  and  were  beaten  and  worked,  and  half  starved, 
and  thought  a  scrap  of  bacon  or  a  scrag  of  mutton  a  feast 
for  the  gods,  and  could  hardly  pin  their  rags  together 
enough  to  look  decent,  or  keep  the  wind  and  the  rain 
from  their  shivering  bodies.  Well,  when  they  come  into 
this  world,  and  are  dressed  like  empresses,  and  stuff 
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sweetmeats  all  day  long,  and  drive  hither  and  thither, 
and  eat  and  drink  of  the  best  the  earth  gives, — why, 
naturally,  they  can't  have  enough  of  it.  And  their  neck- 
lace-stones are  as  big  as  walnuts ;  and  their  wines  are 
poured  out  in  floods ;  and  their  dishes  are  all  over-sea- 
soned ;  and  their  horses  all  step  up  to  their  very  noses ;  and 
their  houses  are  gilded  from  the  area  gate  to  the  attic. 
They  overdo  it  all,  in  fact,  just  because  they  are  in  love 
with  it ;  and  in  the  same  way  they  are  in  love  with  Pleas- 
ure, and  exaggerate  the  pretty  prancing  creature  till  her 
laugh  is  a  roar,  and  her  dance  is  a  break-down,  and  her 
smile  is  a  grimace,  and  her  rosebud  is  a  peony,  and  her 
bright  froli(?  is  a  frenzy." 

And  Fanfreluche  snapped  her  teeth  together,  with  the 
air  she  always  wore  when  she  thought  she  had  said  some- 
thing that  was  especially  clever.    • 

I  listened  bewildered  and  awed. 

''  But  8/ie  never  came  out  of  hard  life  and  starvation," 
I  breathed,  scarcely  audibly. 

"I  don't  know  where  she  came  from,  child,"  returned 
Fanfreluche,  pettishly.  "  I  declare,  you  spoil  all  generali- 
ties by  dragging  them  down  to  personalities — you  are 
almost  as  bad  as  a  woman.  As  for  starvation, — ^may-be 
not.  That  was  a  figure  of  speech.  But  she  came  from 
obscurity,  my  dear :  she  can  hardly  read ;  she  can  hardly 
write ;  she  don't  speak  common  grammar  even  now ! 
She'll  get  awfully  drunk  on  her  Jules  Mumm  and  her 
Pom^ry ;  and  she's  as  common  and  vulgar  a  creature,  in 
all  save  her  beauty,  as  any  Irish  fish-woman  that  ever 
swore  at  old  Billingsgate.  You  know  she  was  playing 
in  burlesques  at  a  horrid  little  East-end  theater  when  we 
first  heard  of  her  (I  lived  with  Fred^gonde  then) ;  Fred- 
die is  dead  now ;  killed  herself  with  absinthe,  and  too 
many  truffles.  Old  Lord  George  picked  Pearl  out  of  the 
east,  and  first  set  her  going  in  this  sort  of  style  in  a  little 
villa,  with  a  pair  of  cream  ponies,  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
Lord  George  died,  in  less  than  three  months,  of  apoplexy 
in  at  White's  one  night ;  and  Laura  had  two  or  three 
adventures,  picking  up  no  end  of  jewelry,  and  gold,  and 
knick-knacks  on  the  road,  as  it  were.  Finally,  she  threw 
herself  at  Beltran's  head;  and  he  took  her  to  Baden,  then 
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broaght  her  oat  here  in  the  burlesque  of  Corinne  and  the 
Crowner,  last  Christmas.  Act  I  No,  she  can't  act  a  bit. 
She  has  no  talent  But  she  can  look  amazinglj  striking ; 
and  she  poses  wonderfully  well ;  and  as  at  our  house  we 
have  chiefly  those  burlesque  or  extravaganza  pieces,  good 
looks  and  attitudes  are  perhaps  the  chief  things  that  we 
want.  Besides,  she  don't  depend  on  that:  if  Beltran 
broke  with  her,  which  he's  scarcely  likely  to  do,  and  if 
die  didn't  take  another  engagement,  she'd  have  her  hand- 
some face  and  that  dear  litUe  innocent  roulette-wheel ! 
Pearl,  so  long  as  she  is  only  the  fashion,  can  make  her 
thousands  as  fast  as  she  pleases " 

"  But  had  she  really  nothing,  then,  two  years  ago  ?" 

"  Pshaw.l  Those — Pearls — ^never  do  have  any  thing 
while  they  live  in  their  oyster-shells.  That  is,  till  they've 
broken  a  man  or  two.  When  Lord  George — he  was  an 
old  virtuoso,  you  know,  my  dear,  and  poked  about  in  very 
queer  places  after  his  bric^-brac — first  lit  on  her  in 
Houndsditch,  or  Sboreditch,  or  some  ditch  or  another, 
she  was  drinking  gin  and  eating  tripe  in  a  little  kennel 
of  a  room  off  her  music-hall,  where  she  showed  for  two 
shillings  a  night,*and  lived  in  an  attic  with  a  low-comedy 
man.  He  took  a  ten-pound  note  for  giving  her  up,  and 
said  he'd  never  sold  a  bit  of  trash  half  so  profitably  in  all 
the  days  of  his  life " 

"  What  was  her  real  name  ?"  I  pursued,  haunted  by  this 
vague  fancy,  which  yet  seemed  to  me  utterly  incredible 
and  insensate. 

"  I'm  sure,  my  dear,  I  don't  know,"  scoffed  Panfreluche. 
"  They  never  have  any  real  names.  There  may  be  women 
who  have  no  alias ;  but  there  are  no  women  who  have 
only  one  I  She  called  herself  '  Laura  Pearl'  when  she 
came  amongst  us.  If  a  mare  win  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the 
Turf,  what  on  earth  does  it  matter  whether  she  has  been 
christened  Yenus  Anadyomene,  or  Sally,  in  the  stable 
where  she  was  foaled?  She  has  won  the  Derby;  and 
nobody  cares  a  straw  what  her  name  is.  *  They  pile  their 
money  on  her " 

"  But  they  do  care  what  her  race  was  ?"  I  hinted,  with 
an  acateness  that  surprised  myself. 
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"Ab,  to  be  sure  tbey  do,''  assented  tbe  little  ladj. 
''  But  tben,  my  dear,  men  are  mucb  wiser  about  tbeir 
horses  than  they  are  about  their  women.  They  look  for 
vice  in  their  racer's  eye,  but  they  never  heed  it  in  their 
mistress's ;  and  though  they  wouldn't  bet  a  single  shilling 
on  a  screw,  they'll  squander  tens  of  thousands  on  a 
vixen  I" 

"Since  she  was  this  vile  low  creature,  why  did  you 
tell  me  she  was  a  sovereign  ?"  I  grumbled,  in  reproachful 
wonder. 

"Because  she  is  one,  you  daisy,"  said  Fanfreluche, 
with  curt  acerbity.  "The  good  people  are  afraid  of 
'  mob-rule'  in  Europe  just  now, — the  fools  I — the  very 
dregs  of  the  mob  rule  already ;  the  Mob  Feminine  raised 
on  high  from  the  gutter,  with  its  hands  clutching  gold, 
and  its  lips  breathing  poison,  and  its  vices  mimicked  in 
palaces,  and  its  lusts  murdering  the  brains  and  the  souls 
and  the  bodies  of  men  1" 

I  made  no  reply ;  I  was  a  little  impatient  of  her  exor- 
dium, and  I  was  pursued  with  this  strange  thought  which 
had  risen  in  me,  and  which  I  rejected  as  madness. 

I  remembered  the  girl  in  her  russet  bodice  with  her 
yellow  glass  beads  round  her  throat,  chaffering  in  tl\e  ivy- 
bung  porch  over  the  open  pack  of  the  little  withered  old 
peddler ; — I  remembered  the  woman  who  had  blazed  in 
her  rubies,  and  her  flame-hued  radiance  of  color,  under 
the  fiery  glow  of  light  in  her  supper-chamber :  it  was  not 
possible  that  these  twain  could  be  one  ? 

I  felt  blind  and  giddy,  and  sick  at  heart. 

"  You  are  ill,  you  little  simpleton,"  said  the  sharp  yet 
kindly  voice  of  my  monitress.  "  If  you  can't  stand  the 
sight  of  evil  in  this  world,  lick  up  some  arsenic  at  once, 
my  dear  I  Ah  I — ^there's  Lizzie  come  for  us  for  a  walk. 
She  is  a  good  creature ; — ^yes,  though  she  serves  a  Pearl. 
A  woman  may  be  virtuous  in  any  atmosphere  if  she  like. 
Lizzie  hates  evil  with  all  her  soul — to  be  sure  she  is  ugly, 
poor  thing,  which  makes  innocence  come  easier  I — but  she 
was  once  brought  by  accident  into  the  service  of  the 
Pearls,  and  now  nobody  of  another  class  would  take  her, 
and  she  must  work  and  get  her  wages,  or  her  old  mother 
would  starve.     So  she  stays.     There  is  good  to  be  found 
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everywhere,  my  dear,  if  you  only  look  for  it, — and  ex- 
tiellence  in  nothing." 

With  which  she  trotted  oat  of  doors  into  the  Park, 
which  was  nigh  at  hand ;  and  I  followed  her,  very  sad  at 
heart  still. 

For  no  young  thing  can  be  consoled  by  the  negative 
comfort  that  good  only  barely  balances  evil  on  earth,  and 
the  assurance  that  excellence  is  as  unattainable  as  the 
four-leaved  shamrock.  When  we  are  very  young  we  could 
better  bear  evil  in  extremes,  if  thereby  we  could  only 
obtain  good  in  extremes  likewise. 

It  is  the  certainty  that  vice  and  virtue  are  so  fearfully 
even,  so  perfectly  weighed  and  measured  in  the  same 
scales,  so  entirely  impotent  one  against  the  other,  which 
makes  their  drawn-battle  through  all  the  ages — for  which 
no  end  is  perceivable  in  the  future — so  dreary,  so  depress- 
ing, so  hopelessly  melancholy  to  all  creatures  that  possess 
the  chivalries  of  an  innocent  youth. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  day  we  went  out  again  ;  and 
this  time  I  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  the  front 
cushion  in  the  dainty  little  equipage  which  Laura  Pearl 
drove  herself,  with  a  tiny  groom  standing  behind  her  and 
two  of  the  handsomest  gray  ponies  on  the  town  in  her 
silver-plated  and  red-ribboned  harness. 

She  did  not  drive  with  any  sort  of  skill,  and  she  used 
the  whip  unsparingly;  but  she  drove  with  fury,  and 
without  any  fear  whatever,  so  that  her  science  appeared 
considerable  and  her  narrow  escapes  were  many  and 
startling. 

It  was  raw,  chilly,  spring  weather,  the  Easter  week 
falling  early  that  year,  and  there  were  not  many  people  in 
the  Ladies'  Mile ;  but  she  never  stopped  under  the  leaf- 
less trees  without  being  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  good- 
looking,  well-bred  men ;  and  she  did  not  sweep  round  the 
turning  at  full  trot  without  all  the  eyes  that  were  there 
following  her  in  admiration.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the 
homage  she  received — for  even  some  women  in  splendid 
carriages  gazed  at  her  with  intent  interest — ^that  I  began 
once  more  to  think  that  she  must  be  a  crowned  queen  of 
some  kind,  and  that  Fanfrcluche  had  only  been  laughing 
at  me  when  she  talked  of  the  shilling  a  night,  and  the 
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Argyle  Booms,  and  the  low-comedj  lover  who  took  ten 
pounds. 

"  Look  how  they  stare  after  her,  and  how  the  men 
bow,"  I  whispered  to  Fanfreloche.  "  She  most  be  very 
eminent  and  powerful  in  some  way." 

"  Never  said  she  wasn't,  my  dear,"  returned  that  cynic 
with  a  grin.  ''  She's  one  of  the  best  chaff-cutting  ma- 
chines for  chopping  up  men's  fortunes  and  souls,  in  double- 
quick  time,  that  has  ever  been  wound  up  and  set  going 
on  earth  I" 

"  But  they  can't  worship  wickedness  1"  I  expostulated. 

She  grinned  again : 

"Can't  they,  my  dear?  Will  you  tell  me  what  they 
do  worship,  then  ?  The  greed  of  the  capitalist,  the  fraud 
of  the  diplomatist,  the  time-serving  of  the  statesman,  the 
lies  of  the  journalist,  the  cants  of  the  author,  the  chica- 
neries of  the  merchant, — ^they  are  all  worshiped  if  only 
successful.  And  why  then  object  to  the  successful  vice 
of  a  woman  ?  Tou  know  the  Ark  of  Israel  and  the 
Calf  of  Belial  were  both  made  of  gold ; — Religion  has 
never  since  changed  the  metal  of  her  one  adoration." 

I  did  not  understand,  and  kept  silence,  watching  the 
scene  that  to  me  was  so  strange  and  beguiling ;  though 
Fanfreluche  turned  up  her  nose  at  it,  because,  being 
Easter  week,  there  was  nobody  in  London,  as  she  said 
with  much  scorn :— -even  her  beloved  Beltran  having  gone 
with  that  noonday  to  Paris. 

After  the  Park,  we  drove  to  the  shops ;  and  my  im- 
pression that  our  charioteer  was  a  regal  ruler,  and  that 
the  chatter  of  Fanfreluche  was  untrue,  was  deepened  by 
the  excessive  deference  with  which  the  bowing  shopmen 
treated  her. 

They  came  out,  and  stood  bareheaded  in  the  sharp  east 
wind,  listening  reverentially  to  her  commands,  or  when 
she  descended,  and  entered  their  establishments,  wel- 
comed her  with  that  hideous  subserviency  of  the  snob- 
mercantile  to  a  good  customer,  which  can  only  be  equaled 
by  his  equally  hideous  brutality  to  a  penniless  debtor.  We 
followed  her,  Fanfreluche  taking  the  initiative;  and  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  civility  of  the  business  people  : — 
in  one  place  they  gave  me  a  ball,  in  another  they  fed  mo 
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with  macaroons,  in  a  third  they  let  my  little  dasty  feet 
trample  a  new  amber  satin  dress  anchastised,  in  a  fourth 
they  kissed  me. 

I  became  quite  puffed  up  with  pride. 

"  You  little  idiot  I"  sneered  Fanfreluche.  "  You  think 
it's  for  yourself  ?  My  dear,  if  Laura  Pearl  liked  to  go 
through  the  town  with  a  boa-constrictor,  every  shop- 
keeper would  fondle  the  reptile  and  stuff  him  with  rabbits. 
She  pays  better  than  anybody  going — ^you  see  she's  so 
astonishingly  honest  1  If  they  get  arrested  she'll  only 
shrug  her  shoulders ;  but  shell  always  keep  well  to  wind- 
ward of  Whitecross  Street  herself  1" 

I  did  not  answer :  my  mouth  was  full  of  my  red  leather 
ball,  and  I  thought  some  jealousy  lurked  in  the  cynic,  be- 
cause when  they  gave  me  a  macaroon  they  only  offered 
her  a  very  plain  biscuit 

I  did  her  wrong  in  this :  but  when  ever  yet  did  any 
living  creature  not  prefer  to  imagine  ill-natured  envy  in  a 
friend,  than  to  suppose  a  compliment  to  himself  insincere  ? 

By  the  time  we  had  been  through  half  a  dozen  of 
these  establishments,  the  pony-carriage  was  piled  high 
with  scores  of  tempting  packages,  covered  with  the 
crimson-lined  tiger-skin. 

**  What  can  she  do  with  them  all  ?"  I  asked,  getting 
over  my  anger. 

"  She  don't  want  one  of  them,"  said  Fanfreluche  curtly, 
as  though  the  plain  biscuit  still  rankled  in  her  mind. 
"  But  she  likes  to  get  them,  and  strew  them  round  her,  and 
break  them,  or  burn  them,  or  toss  them  to  her  maid.  Ah  1 
my  dear,  you  little  dream  the  ecstatic  delight  that  exists 
in  Waste,  for  the  vulgarity  of  a  mind  that  has  never 
enjoyed  Possession  till  it  comes  to  riot  at  one  blow  in 
Spoliation." 

'*  I  do  wish  you  would  answer  me  plainly,"  I  said  sulkily, 
"  without — without " 

"  Epigrams  ?"  she  added  sharply.  "  I  dare  say  you  do, 
my  dear.  Epigrams  are  the  salts  of  life  ;  but  they  wither 
up  the  grasses  of  foolishness,  and  naturally  the  grasses 
hate  to  be  sprinkled  therewith  I" 

At  that  moment  we  had  reached  our  home,  which  was 
an  elegant  little  bijou  house,  near  the  Park ;  and  Laura 
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Pearl,  as  she  was  about  to  put  her  jeweled  whip  in  the 
rest,  hit  me  a  sharp  crack  with  the  long  white  lash  as  I 
jumped  out  eagerly  to  the  ground.  I  shrieked,  and  she 
laughed :  I  felt  sure  then  that  she  was  no  sovereign,  but 
only  a  very  vile  woman. 

"  What  had  I  done  ?"  I  asked  piteously  of  Fanfreluche, 
wishing  now  that  I  had  given  her  the  macaroon. 

"Nothing  in  life,  my  dear,"  she  replied.  "She  hits 
you  as  she  ruins  them, — ^becauseshe  finds  fun  in  the  sport. 
But  you  see  she  never  hits  me.  Why  ?  Because  the  first 
time  she  did,  I  bit  her.  To  show  your  teeth,  and  make 
them  felt,  too,  is  the  only  way  with  women  like  her. 
She  whips  you,  and  you  crouch  to  her, — she'll  hit  you  a 
dozen  times  in  a  day.  She  flies  at  them,  and  they  give 
her  a  check,  or  a  diamond,  or  a  carriage-horse, — she'll 
have  her  furies  a  dozen  times  in  a  week.  If  you  treated 
her  to  your  teeth,  and  they  to  a  few  sound  curses,  she 
would  trouble  neither  you  nor  them  any  more " 

"Is  Beltran  even  afraid  of  her?"  I  whispered. 

"Well,  he  is  I"  said  Fanfreluche,  with  a  sigh.  "He's 
as  bold  as  a  lion  with  men ;  hard  as  nails  in  the  hunting- 
field;  fought  two  duels  abroad  in  his  young  days;  and 
saved  five  sailors  from  a  sinking  ship  last  autumn.  But 
he  is  afraid  of  the  Pearl.  Not  afraid  of  her — ^you  know, 
but  afraid  of  a  scene,  which  he  hates-;  afraid  of  her  tem- 
per, which  is  the  devil's ;  afraid  of  her  vengeance,  if  ever 
he  left  her.  Afraid — well,  afraid,  as  the  boldest  men  are 
of  a  woman  who  they  know  is  bad  to  the  core,  yet  whom 
they  love  for  her  beauty,  and  fancy  is  faithful  to  them, 
and  have  trusted  with  more  secrets  of  their  lives  than 
they  care  to  remember.  Why  do  these  connections  often 
last  all  the  years  that  they  do  ?  Love  f — Pooh  I  Very 
little  of  that ;  but  very  much  of  the  force  of  habit,  and 
very  much  of  the  dread  of  annoyance." 

"  But  why  put  themselves  in  the  power " 

"  Tut,  my  dear!  Why  does  a  lad  climb  a  walnut-tree 
when  he  knows  a  spring-gun  is  underneath  ?  lie  only 
thinks  of  eatingjthe  walnuts,  and  always  trusts  that  this 
one  particular  spring-gun  is  unloaded." 

"Well,  some  guns  are  rusty  and  will  not  do  harm." — 
I  had  heard  Ben  Dare  say  that  the  guns  in  the  preserves 
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were  thus  sometimes  after  heavy  rains,  and  I  thought  the 
allegorical  allusion  came  in  neat  and  pat. 

"  Possibly,  my  dear,"  said  my  lady,  who  did  not  like 
other  people  to  be  epigrammatic.  "  But  if  a  gun  ever  rusts 
enough  to  prevent  explosion,  no  woman  ever  lets  her 
power  of  evil  rust  long  enough  to  get  out  of  use  I  And 
now  scamper  up-stairs  to  Lizzie;  I  want  my  dinner. 
There'll  be  no  fun  to-night ;  Pearl  goes  to  dine  with  a 
Whig  duke  (the  Privy  Seal)  at  one  of  the  big  inns." 

"Why  does  a  duke  have  to  dine  at  an  inn  ?"  I  asked 
in  wonder ;  my  only  notion  of  an  inn  being  derived  from 
the  little  public  of  the  Miner's  Joy  in  Derbyshire. 

"  Why,  you  simpleton,  he  don't  invite  Laura  to  dine 
with  his  duchess  at  home,  does  he?  Besides,  these  huge 
hotels  are  charming.  Last  season  I  belonged  to  the 
Guards ;  and  I  went  every  Sunday  with  them  to  their 
crack  dinners  at  the  Leviathan." 

"I  thought  the  Guards  had  a  mess  ?" — I  had  heard  the 
bull-dogs  talk  of  these  things. 

"  You  goose,  so  they  have.  But  they  can't  take  Pearl 
et  Cie  to  it ;  and  they  like  Pearls  on  a  Sunday.  Pearls 
are  their  way  of  keeping  the  seventh  day  holy :  so  they 
dine  at  the  Leviathan,  or  Richmond,  or  Greeo^wich.  Get 
up-stairs  I" 

We  spent  a  quiet  evening,  when  the  mistress  of  our 
destinies  had  swept  down  to  her  brougham  at  nine  o'clock, 
gloriously  appareled  in  a  marvelous  glimmer  of  hues  and 
fountain-spray  of  laces.  Fanfreluche  looked  after  her  with 
a  grin. 

"  If  she  only  never  drew  off  her  gloves  and  never 
opened  her  lips,  who  on  earth  could  tell  her  from  the 
proudest  grande  dame  of  them  all  ?  She'll  come  home 
in  good  humor.  Privy  Seal  has  a  very  grand,  gracious 
fashion  of  doing  things.  She'll  be  sure  to  find  a  big  sap- 
phire drop  in  her  bonbon-cracker,  and  a  jeweled  holder 
with  a  rare  flower  or  two  by  her  plate,  and  very  likely  a 
mechanical  humming-bird  to  fly  out  of  the  ^pergne  and 
nestle  in  her  bosom  with  a  choice  ring  in  his  mouth.  His 
Grace  has  very  pretty  inventive  ways.  Bat  he's  cut 
down  all  the  woods  round  his  noble  old  castle ;  and  he 
won't  pay  one  of  his  son's  debts  at  Ch.  Gh." 
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"  Does  he  pay  his  own  V 

"My  dear! — a  duke  aad  a  Privy  Seal  never  is  asked 
to  condescend  to  such  a  commonplace  1" 

"Is  B el tran  jealous  of  bim?" 

"  Pooh  1  Jealousy  isn't  his  form  at  alt.  He's  the  inost 
indifferent  of  mortals,  though  he  is  in  love  with  her  in  his 
way.  Besides,  he  fAinjts  she's  faithful  to  him.  He  couldn't 
do  more  if  be  were  a  hushand,  and  she  a  Griselda  and 
ac  Arria  Patus  I" — And  Panfreluche  grinned  again,  with 
the  look  which  always  made  my  blood  run  cold,  and  made 
me  believe  that,  after  all,  this  good-natured,  bitter-tongacd, 
little,  blackthingmightprovein  tbeendalimhof  Satanas. 
Which  was  an  uncomfortable  thought  of  the  only  friend 
that  I  now  possessed  in  the  width  of  the  world. 

"  The  Coronet's  open  to-night,"  said  Panfreluche  to  me 
a  few  evenings  later.  "There's  the  new  extravaganza 
coming  on.  When  she  goes,  do  you  follow  me,  and  nip 
into  her  brougham,  and  hide  yourself,  as  I  do,  under  the 
silk  mat.  She  won't  notice,  ten  to  one,  or  if  she  do  notice 
she  won't  care,  so  long  as  we  make  no  noise.  I  often  go 
myself; — it's  awful  fun.  They  quarrel  fit  to  kill  them- 
selves." 

And  with  much  trepidation  of  souft  prepared  to  follow 
my  daring  leader.  At  a  little  before  eight,  Laura  Pearl 
passed  out  to  her  neat  nigbt-brougfaan),  and  with  rare 
good  luck  we  eluded  all  vigilance,  and  were  concealed 
among  the  curls  of  the  friendly  mat  and  covered  by  the 
flow  of  her  velvet  skirts  without  any  one  being  aware  of 
it,  or  at  least  attempting  to  eject  us. 

I  shivered  and  trembled :  of  where  I  was  going  I  had 
no  sort  of  conception  ;  and  from  what  I  had  seen  of  the 
etage  at  the  Wake-feast  I  was  firmly  persuaded  that  "play- 
actors" were  chieBy  armed  with  whips  and  swords,  and 
that  there  was  always  first  and  foremost  amongst  them 
one  red  and  white  devil,  in  a  motley-painted  skin,  with  a 
mouth  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  who  thumped  everybody 
right  and  left,  and  sat  down  upon  babies  till  they  were 
flattened  to  pancakes. 

If  there  should  he  a  clown  here  f — and  if  he  should  sit 
upon  me  ? 

However,  cariosity  is,  generally  speaking,  a  stronger 
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passion  than  even  cowardice,  and  it  proved  to  be  so  with 
myself. 

The  Coronet,  as  I  learned  subsequently,  was  a  very 
fashionable  theater.     It  had  ruined  everybody  that  had 
ever  bad  anything  to  do  with  it, — and  had  therefore  made 
good  its  title  to  fashion  as  strongly  as  Pearl  had  made, 
hers. 

It  had  been  erected  some  dozen  years,  and  in  that  space 
of  time  had  brought  to  grief  no  less  than  fourteen  various 
proprietors.  The  veritable  owner  of  it  was,  oddly  enough, 
a  country  clergyman,  to  whom  it  had  been  left  by  his 
father,  a  metropolitan  contractor,  who  had  first  built  itr 
and  then  claimed'  it  for  debt  His  reverence  was  a  strictly  ' 
evangelical  person,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  denounced  the 
autumnal  fair  held  in  his  South-country  village  with  fearful 
anathema.  But  he  did  not  sell  the  theater ;  and  every 
half  year  his  lawyers  transmitted  him  six  hundred  pounds, 
the  bi-annual  rental  of  those  hapless  mortals  who  had 
been  severally  trapped  into  becoming  lessee.  The  good 
lessor  drew  the  money,  but  always  ignored  the  source, 
and  spoke  vaguely  thereof  to  his  agents  as  "my  late 
father's  properties  in  the  west  end  of  town." 

I  have  heard  also  that  the  defunct  contractor  left  him 
two  gin-palaces ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure :  at  any  rate, 
this  reverend  person  had  so  many  thousands  a  year,  in 
addition  to  his  piety,  that  his  bishop  presented  him  with 
a  living  of  very  high  value ;  feeling  it  apostolically  incum- 
bent upon  himself  to  obey  the  precept  of  "  to  those  who 
have  much  shall  much  be  given.'* 

The  first  lessee  of  the  Coronet  had  been  a  mag  in  the 
Guards,  whom  it  had  ruined  in  one  winter  season.  It  had 
brought  him  so  deeply  into  the  Jews'  hands  that  he  had 
to  sell  at  a  ridiculous  loss. 

The  person  who  succeeded  him,  being  an  actor  himself 
with  some  capital,  should  have  known  something  of  what 
he  was  about.  He  was  fool  enough,  however,  to  attempt 
high  art,  and  was  smashed  utterly  iji  a  twelvemonth ; 
exquisite  scenery  for  which  he  had  paid  ^even  hundred 
pounds  going  at  auction  for  twenty  pounds,  and  genuine 
buhl  cabinets,  purchased  in  Paris  for  two  hundred  apiece, 
being  knocked  down  for  a  five-pound  note.     I  believe  he 
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died  very  miserably  in  a  wretched  estaminet  in  the  north 
of  France ;  as  a  man  deserved  to  do  who  insulted  the 
London  public  by  offering  to  improve  its  taste. 

It  would  fill  pages  to  recount  the  various  adventures 
of  the  various  proprietors  of  the  theater,  which  I  heard 
by  degrees  from  the  omniscient  little  Panfreluche.  Few 
escaped  with  only  a  scorch  from  its  furnace  that  smelted 
their  gold  so  fast :  none  escaped  with  entire  impunity ; 
many  cursed  it  loudly  and  deeply.  One  pretty  boy  (al- 
though so  young,  already  in  your  Parliament,  and  of  great 
promise  there),  the  younger  son  of  a  great  peer,  took  it 
for  an  actress  whom  he  adored — a  beautiful,  brown,  foreign 
singer,  for  whom  on  his  little  stage  he  brought  out  the 
delicate,  delicious,  Venetian  houffa  opera,  that  was  caviare 
to  the  English  musical  world.  In  two  short  seasons  the 
boy-politician  spent  so  much  over  this  miniature  opera 
and  over  her,  and  plunged  so  hopelessly  into  the  abyss 
which  money-lenders  dig  for  the  young  and  the  rash, 
that  on  a  stilly  June  midnight,  just  at  the  hour  the  house 
was  closing  to  the  public  and  opening  to  its  privileged 
few,  a  shot  was  heard  in  his  own  little  brilliant  supper- 
chamber,  and  when  the  people  flocked  thither  they  found 
him  stretched  across  its  threshold — dead. 

Some  said  that  a  scene  he  had  by  chance  witnessed, 
between  his  dark  lady  and  one  of  his  own  comrades  in  her 
retiring-room,  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  even  his  losses 
in  money:  it  might  be  so ;  at  any  rate,  the  Israelites  put 
in  claims  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  spent  in  those  two 
seasons  when  he  had  kept  the  Coronet  open.  They  said, 
also,  that  when  the  beautiful  brunette  found  him  lifeless, 
with  hit  own  bullet  through  a  heart  that  bad  scarcely 
beaten  three-and-twenty  years,  she  shrieked  and  wept,  and 
tore  her  hair  in  agonizing  grief ; — but  all  the  same  she 
drew  the  big  onyx  ring  off  his  left  hand,  and  unhooked 
from  his  watch-chain  the  jeweled  locket  that  held  her 
portrait. 

All  these  things,  of  course,  I  heard  later :  at  the  mo- 
ment we  drove  up  to  the  stage-door  the  Coronet  was 
leased  by  our  fnend,  Vcro  Essendine,  Viscount  Beltran, 
who  had  owned  it  for  the  last  two  years  or  so,  and  who 
(as  it  was  whispered)  had  lost  as  much  as  any  of  his  pre- 
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decessors  even  in  that  brief  space,  only  that  he  woald  prob- 
ably choose  to  show  longer  fight,  and  woald  not  so  quickly 
prevail  on  himself  to  relinquish  a  favorite  amusement. 

"  Keep  close  to  me,"  whispered  Faufreluche.  "  Close  I — 
or  else  you'll  get  stolen.'* 

As  we  descended,  the  glow  of  the  countless  gas-lamps, 
the  pressure  of  the  waiting  crowds,  the  huge  letters  on 
the  glaring  posters,  the  noise  and  the  confUsion,  and  the 
glitter  of  the  cross-lights,  so  dazed  and  terrified  me  that 
I  was  in  danger  of  forgetting  her  injunction,  and  being 
trampled  to  death  in  the  street.  However,  by  some  miracle 
I  escaped  destruction,  and  followed  my  patroness  through 
what  appeared  to  me  the  most  hideous  dark  passages  I 
had  ever  beheld. 

"  She  goes  to  dress.  I  will  show  you  over  the  house," 
said  Faufreluche,  in  her  pertest  manner,  as  she  trotted 
along  through  this  seemingly  interminable  maze. 

I  heard  loud  gay  bursts  of  music ;  I  was  blinded  by 
alternations  of  sooty  darkness  and  of  blazing  light ;  huge 
walls  of  canvas  trembled  like  the  shaking  walls  of  an  un- 
dermined house ;  vast  barriers  of  timber  and  of  iron  loomed 
above  head  and  around ;  loud  shocks  of  sound  reverber- 
ated through  the  melody-filled  air,  as  men  in  paper  caps 
pushed  to  and  fro,  in  grooves,  enormous  masses  of  wood 
and  metal. 

I  was  surrounded  by  devils,  imps,  fairies,  butterflies, 
peasants  in  white  muslin,  shepherds  with  ribboned  crooks; 
woolly  lambs  standing  on  two  legs  and  sucking  their 
thumbs;  green  and  white  water-lilies,  with  their  arms 
akimbo,  and  their  tongues  thrust  in  their  cheeks  at  a  joke ; 
a  winged  sylph  drinking  from  a  pot  of  porter,  and  a  golden- 
haired  wood-elf  smoking  a  cigarette ; — in  a  word,  I  was 
in  that  mystic  region  commonly  known  as  ''behind  the 
scenes." 

My  first  impression  was  that  it  was  a  pandemonium 
amidst  an  earthquake  of  canvas  and  timber ;  my  second, 
that  it  was  extraordinarily  commonplace  with  all  its 
bizarrerie,  and  intensely  vulgar  and  dreary  with  all  its 
glitter. 

The  time  was  an  entr'acte:  the  previous  piece  was 
ended,  the  burlesque  not  begun.     From  the  body  of  the 
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house,  of  which  I  caught  an  oblique  glimpse,  there  came 
at  intervals  above  the  music  hideous  shrieks,  hisses,  and 
stamping  noises. 

"  The  gods  are  impatient  for  a  break-down,"  said  Fan- 
freluche  to  me :  though  why  gods  were  there  at  all,  and 
why  they  desired  any  one  to  break  down  in  their  per- 
formances, was  not  within  my  comprehension. 

She  hurried  me  hither  and  thither  with  breathless 
rapidity.  I  could  only  catch  flying  speeches  and  passing 
glimpses. 

''My  old  man's  in  front.  He'll  be  good  for  a  necklace 
when  he  sees  me  in  this  here,"  said  a  Water-lily,  twisting 
herself  round  in  the  shortest  and  most  transparent  of  gauze 
tunics. 

''  A  necklace  of  brass  farthin's,  then  I"  sneered  the  gold- 
haired  Wood-elf.  *'  A  ugly  old  cove  like  that,  as  is  a  filthy 
Jew  pawnbroker  by  the  looks  on  him  ! " 

"  He  ain't  I"  screeched  the  Lily.  '*  He's  a  real  live  lord, 
and  you  knows  it.  He's  Lord  Algernon  Yereker — he  is  I 
It's  only  yer  spite,  'cause  the  stalls  don't  care  a  damn  for 
yer  cellar-flip-flap  I  Did  ever  you  get  a  boo-kay,  miss,  in 
all  yer  born  days  ?  Leastways,  since  yer  mother  sent  yer 
out  to  sell  yer  penn'orths  o'  tripe  and  greens  ?" 

What  the  injured  Wood-elf  might  reply,  and  what  fear- 
ful and  veiled  sarcasm  might  lie  in  the  tripe  and  greens 
allusion,  I  never  knew,  for  I  was  hurried  away  to  a  little, 
dirty,  bare  room,  where  three  Fairy  Princes  were  eating 
hot  kidneys  and  drinking  bottled  porter. 

The  three  Fairy  Princes  were  gorgeous  in  bright  satins 
and  gold  lace ;  and  showed  elegant  legs  in  white  silk  stock- 
ings ;  and  would  have  been  all  three  really  very  pretty 
girls,  but  for  the  terrible  red  paint  round  the  mouth,  and 
black  paint  under  the  eyes,  and  greased  white  powder  on 
their  foreheads  and  arms. 

"  Who's  in  front  ?"  asked  Prince  Azor,  with  her  mouth 
full  of  kidney. 

"  Oh,  all  her  swells,"  said  Prince  Silvertongue,  savagely, 
''  and  all  the  Press  lot.  First  nights  is  always  just  alike. 
Packed  I" 

''I  see  your  little  chap  in  the  stalls,  Mary  Ann,"  said 
Prince  Charming.     ''  You  oughter  do  business  with  him. 
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Uncommon  soft ;  good  for  a  bracelet  a  night,  if  you  keep 
him  well  in  hand " 

"Better  nor  that!"  said  Prince  Silvertongue,  scornfally 
and  mysteriously.  **  Ain't  there  no  hysters  f  I  hate  kid- 
neys, leastways  unless  I'm  at  Evans's." 

"A  cursed  bad  piece  this  here,"  grumbled  Prince  Charm- 
ing. "  No.  There  ain't  no  hysters.  A  cursed  bad  piece. 
The  Mou^e  have  spiled  it  out  and  out,  just  to  give  her 
her  dances  and  attitudes.  He's  awful  spoons  on  her.  I've 
a  gx>od  mind  to  pay  forfeit,  and  go  to  Alhambra." 

•*  Oh,  lawk  I  Do  take  care,  you  stupid.  You've  upset 
all  the  rouge,  and  it's  a  running  among  the  gravy  1" 

"Stupid  yourself  I"  retorted  Prince  Azor,  who  was  the 
<mc  apostrophized.  **  You've  addled  your  head  along  of 
that  gin  sling.  You've  only  got  two  lines  to  say,  and  I'll 
swear  you'll  say  'em  upside  down " 

The  call-boy's  shrill  treble  was  at  this  instant  shout- 
ing "Miss  Delany,  Miss  Visconti,  Miss  VilliersI" — and, 
answering  to  these  patrician  names,  away  the  Fairy  Princes 
rushed,  leaving  the  rouge  to  fratdfnize  with  the  kidneys 
and  their  quarrel  to  wait  over  till  the  next  pause  in  the 
performances. 

"  Curtain's  up  1"  said  Panfreluche,  curtly ;  as  a  storm 
of  applause  greeted  the  appearance  of  the  three  Princes, 
who  appeared  to  be  prime  favorites  with  the  audience, 
and  who  were  smiling  with  radiant  sweetness  before  the 
•*  floats." 

The  shrill  treble  vociferated  afVesh : 

"  Madame  de  Rohan  I — Miss  Plantagcnet-Courccy  1" 

I  gazed,  breathless,  to  behold  the  cepresentatives  of 
those  historic  and  time-honored  races,  so  dear  to  me 
through  my  favorite  French  Memoirs.  The  two  who 
responded  to  the  call  were  my  friends  Water-lily  and 
Wood-elf,  as  they  in  their  turn  sprang  on  with  light 
pirouettes  and  fond  embraces,  before  the  footlights. 

Away  after  them  went  pell-mell  the  imps,  and  the 
lambs,  and  the  shepher^ls,  in  what  appeared  to  me  inex- 
tricable confusion,  though  they  kept  perfect  step  to  the 
music,  and  soon  formed  figure-dances  out  of  the  chaos. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  this  ?"  I  asked,  in  a  very  agony 
of  amrzement. 

13 
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Fanfreluche  turned  her  little  noae  in  the  air: 

"  Tbe  merest  busiaefie,  my  dear  I  Tbe  sort  of  Benselesa 
whirligig  all  these  things  open  with.  Oire  the  public 
twenty  pair  of  good  legs  a  side,  and  you  may  treat  it  to 
just  what  hash  of  puns  and  baldordaah  of  verae  you  like. 
But  we  do  do  the  thing  better  than  most  houses.  Beltran 
baa  all  tbe  dresses  from  Paris ;  and  he  sent  over  tho  imps 
tbemselres  from  the  Folies-Marigny.  English  children 
always  have  too  much  Qesh  to  make  into  sprightly  demons 
—and  a  heavy  glum  devil's  a  dreadful  thing." 

With  that  she  rushed  under  a  white-bearded,  mby- 
robed  king's  legs,  and,  darting  round  at  the  back  of  the 
scenes,  brought  me  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  stage: 

"  Look  at  him  1"  said  my  chaperon.  "  He  only  comes 
early  first  nights.  How  iadiScrent  he  is  I  And  yet  there's 
over  a  thonsaud  gone  clean  in  this  blessed  burlesque  to- 
night, not  to  speak  of  all  the  expenses  afterward  1" 

She  referred  to  Beltran,  who  leaned  with  his  back  against 
an  iron  girder,  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  talking  to  two 
other  men;  with  a  looktof  that  utter  indifference,  and  of 
that  curious  quietude,  with  which  such  men  as  he  are 
pleased  to  cover  the  natural  restlessness  and  recklessness 
of  their  gamester's  temperament 

"Nearly  a  thousand  pounds  gone  to-nigbt,"  I  cried 
aghast,  "  and  he  can  look  like  that  I" 

"  Pooh,  my  dear  I"  scoffed  Fanfrelncbe.  "  Last  season, 
when  I  belonged  to  him,  ho  lost  three  thousand  one  night 
at  a  certain  club  where  tbey  don't  play  money  down — ■ 
more's  tbe  pity  t — and  he  walked  out  of  it  just  as  calm  aa 
he  is  now,  and  smoked,  and  read  a  new  story  of  Derry 
ITenzil's  through  before  he  went  to  bed." 

"  Ho  must  be  enormously  rich  7" 

Fanfreluche  grinned. 

"My  dear,  I've  seen  a  millionaire  bemoan  himself  for 
days  over  a  fire-pound  note  left  in  a  railway-carriage; 
but  if  a  man  bear  troubles  and  losses  easily,  why — I  know 
he's  a  gentleman  and  a  beggar  1" 

"  But  how  can  a  beggar  have  thousands  to  lose  T" 

"Don't  take  one  so  literally  I  You  literal  people  ore 
the  bores'  of  society,  and  the  murderers  of  wit.  Look 
there — that  tall  big  fair  man  with  him  is  one  of  hia  pet 
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frieods,  Paget  Desmond,  of  the  First  Life ;  and  that  other 
one,  with  the  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and  the  red  beard,  is 
the  great  censor  morum^  Dudley  Moore,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Midas,  Ail  social  sins  shrink  under  his 
scourge ; — what  a  pity  they  haven't  that  alliteration  in 
the  burlesque  I — and  all  social  sinners  are  mercilessly 
exposed  under  his  searching  lantern.  There  is  no  one 
comparable  to  him  for  stoning  a  man  of  genius,  in  his 
virtuous  fury;  there  is  no  one  touches  him  for  moral 
lessons,  conveyed  with  a  scholarly  asceticism  that  utterly 
ruins  the  transgressor  whom  it  rebukes " 

"  And  yet  he  is  here  to-night  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes,  to  see  the  forty  pair  of  legs  1  And  has  in 
town  a  meek-eyed  mistress  to  whom  he  is  moderately 
faithful  because  she  'stands  being  sworn  at'  so  well; 
and  keeps  down  in  the  south  a  charming  little  abode  that 
bears  the  closest  family  likeness  to  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs. 
His  virtues  are  nobly  printed  on  fair  white  paper ;  his 
vices  are  only  written  on  the  dusky  rags  of  broken  honor." 

**  He  must  be  a  very  bad  man  ?'' 

"  Pooh  I  He  is  a  great  man ;  and  wields  a  great  power 
— in  its  way.  Why,  my  dear,  if  the  Midas  condescends 
(which  is  doubtful,  for  it  is  Aesthetic  and  highly  intel- 
lectual) to  say  that  our  forty  pair  of  legs  have  placed  us 
at  the  very  tip-top  of  high  art  and  of  moral  excellence,— 
why,  the  public  will  say  so  after  it.  Other  ages  gabbled 
their  paternosters  because  they  were  priest-ridden ;  ours 
gabbles  its  platitudes  because  it  is  press-ridden." 

But  I  was  tired  of  hearing  her  chatter,  and  looked 
around  me. 

Close  by  was  a  door  that  stood  a  little  open  ;  beyond 
it  was  a  very  comfortless  sort  of  dressing-toom, — not  much 
better  than  that  in  which  the  fairy  princes  had  eaten  their 
kidneys;  and  out  of  it,  as  a  butterfly  from  its  dingy 
chrysalis,  emerged,  at  that  moment,  Laura  Pearl. 

She  was  exquisitely  arrayed  in  golden  tissues,  that 
floated  about  her  like  sunlit  air,  and  showed  all  the  curves 
of  her  form,  all  the  grace  of  her  limbs,  while  a  girdle  of 
real  sapphires  flashed  fire  beneath  her  breast,  and  a  coro- 
nal of  tho  wondrous  blue  lilies  of  the  Western  world 
glowed  above  her  brow. 
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"  She's  about  as  much  as  they'll  stand,"  muttered  Dud- 
ley Moore. 

I  surmise  that  he  alloded  to  the  trausparenc;  of  hor 
draperiea. 

Beltran  nodded  to  her,  without  removing  his  cigar. 

"Kuev  those  blue  lilies  would  tell,"  he  murmured. 
"Yon  look  very  well,  Lanra." 

"Thank  you  for  nothing!"  she  responded  graciously, 
with  much  scorn.     "  I  go  on  now,  don't  I  ?" 

"  In  ft  minute.  Little  Courccy  is  encored  in  that  forest- 
song." 

The  Pearl's  brow  lowered  and  darkened :  the  first  scene 
had  taken  about  ten  minutes ;  the  audience  had  not  yet 
beheld  herself;  and  yet  they  were  stopping  to  encore  the 
Wood-elf  (who  was  certainly  charmingly  pi-etty)  in  a  little 
snatch  of  a  ballad  of  ten  bars  I 

"  What  a  fright  that  Courcey  girl  always  makes  of  her- 
self I"  she  muttered.  "  Wlio  saw  her  dress  ? — she's  like  a 
bundle  of  green  twigs  and  grass  V 

"  I  should  bo  very  happy  to  see  her  dress,"  responded 
Beltran.     "  Unluckily,  she  locks  her  doorl" 

The  Pearl  flashed  a  savage  glance  at  him. 

"  Well,  if  Paris  couldn't  give  you  better  nor  that  in 
costumes,"  she  laughed  viciously,  "  yon  might  just  as  well 
have  gone  to  a  tally-shop.  What  do  you  say,  Mr. 
Moore  ?" 

"  My  dear  lady  t  I  buy  so  many  second-hand  articles 
when  I  pay  ray  staff  for  their  written  opinions,  that  of 
course  I  stand  up  fur  tally-shops  with  all  my  heart  and 
sou!  1" 

Bettran  laughed;  and  Laura  Pearl  glanced  rapidly  yet 
stupidly  from  one  to  another,  as  though  suspecting  them 
of  making  ftin  of  her. 

At  that  juncture  the  Mouse  rushed  in  from  the  back : 
tremulous,  agitated,  flushed,  eager. 

"  You  should  be  on  t  you  should  be  on  I"  he  cried  to  her. 
'-  For  raercy'3  sake  don't  keep  them  waiting !" 

"  Ob,  gammon  I  They'll  wait  as  long  as  I  choose  I"  she 
retorted ;  but,  however,  she  thought  better  of  it,  and  as 
the  elves  and  the  lambs  and  the  imps  and  the  devils 
rushed  oCf  the  boards  in  two  opposite  armies,  she  glided^ 
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herself,  on  to  the  stage,  in  her  character  of  an  enchanted 
water-queen,  with  whom  the  three  Fairj  Princes  were 
destined  to  become  wildly  eaamored. 

From  where  we  stood,  an  obliqae  view  of  the  stage, 
and  of  a  little  piece  of  the  stalls,  and  of  the  stage-box  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house  was  obtainable.  The  furj 
of  applause  was  great;  even  the  stalls'  clapped  their 
delicately-gloved  hands;  and  she  was  received  with 
tumultuous  welcome. 

To  me  she  looked  only  a  very  scantily-dressed  woman, 
going  through  strange  antics  in  a  labyrinth  of  woq^en 
beams,  and  flapping  sails  of  painted  canvas — but  I  sup- 
pose she  looked  very  different  from  tlie  "front." 

That  is  just  the  difference  that  makes  everything  so 
curiously  altered  to  different  spectators.  And  your  stall- 
lounger  always  thinks  your  stage-carpenter  such  a  prosaic 
dolt,  and  your  stage-carpenter  always  thinks  your  stall- 
lounger  such  a  consummate  fool;  and  will  so  think,  no 
doubt,  until  the  end  of  time :  at  least  so  long  as  stalls  and 
flies  shall  have  their  being. 

All  that  followed  only  bewildered  me  more  utterly  than 
ever. 

It  seemed  one  endless  succession  of  wild  rushes  hither 
and  thither  on  the  parts  of  the  clfs,  and  Iambs,  and  shepherds, 
and  devils ;  and  of  the  most  unaccountable  conduct  in  the 
fairy  princes,  who  combined  the  most  mediasval  of  dresses 
and  the  most  chivalrous  of  heroics,  with  the  broadest  of 
Btreetrslang  and  the  wildest  of  casino  dances. 

There  was  a  romantic  minstrel,  love-lorn  and  desolate, 
with  curls  that  hung  to  his  waist,  who  yet  bore  a  banjo 
and  sung  a  yelling  negro  melody.  There  were  river-gods, 
with  a  noble  old  Neptune  and  a  beauteous  young  Aqua- 
rius, who  yet  at  a  certain  point  discarded  all  dignity  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  Cancan  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  students  of  Paris.  There  were  charming  delicate 
nymphs  who  at  a  signal  became  living  aisles  of  roses,  or 
blossomed  severally  into  glowing  azalea  shrubs,  yet 
who,  after  realizing  all  the  Greek  dreams  of  Dryads  and 
Hamadryads,  burst  all  at  once  into  a  comic  chorus 
that  made  the  delighted  house  literally  shriek  aloud  with 
laughter. 

13* 
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Finally,  there  was  the  enchanted  princess  herself,  who 
looked  like  a  poem  and  moved  like  a  picture,  with  the 
bright  azure  lilies,  and  the  blue  flashing  sapphires;  yet 
who,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  she  was  rescued  from 
her  captivity,  and  betrothed  to  Prince  Silvertongue,  broke 
forth  into  a  doggerel  declamation,  and  danced  with  all  the 
vigor  of  a  sailor,  and  all  the  license  of  a  d6bardeur,  first 
the  hornpipe  and  then  a  break-down  I  And — O  shade  of 
outraged  Thalia! — what  applause  she  got! 

*'  I.  think  it's  a  success  ?"  said  Beltran  quietly,  when, 
the  piece  having  come  to  an  end,  the  house  shouted  for 
her,  and  for  the  Princes,  and  for  the  Wood-elf. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  answered  Dudley  Moore. 

"  I'm  glad  little  Courcey's  got  a  call,"  said  Paget  Des-* 
mond.     "  She's  a  jolly  little  girl." 

"She's  the  best  lot  amongst  'em,"  assented  Derry 
Denzil.     "  That  little  rat's  as  honest  as  the  day." 

**  They  seem  to  take  to  it,  don't  they  ?"  asked  Leo 
Lance,  pale  and  breathless. 

"Yes;  I  think  you're  pretty  safe  this  time,  Mouse," 
assented  Beltran.  "  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  make 
them  talk  such  awful  nonsense,  next  thing  you  do." 

"Nonsense  ?"  echoed  the  Mouse.  "  Why  !  that's  just 
what  makes  it  swing  smooth.  If  there'd  been  ten  ounces 
of  sense  in  it  you'd  have  heard  nothing  but  hisses! " 

"  He's  quite  right,"  said  Dudley  Moore  gravely.  "  The 
happy  knack  of  combining  the  most  perfect  scenic  effect 
with  the  most  utterly  unredeemed  vulgarity  in  speech  and 
gesture  is  the  great  essential  of  dramatic  success.  Here 
ho  has  very  fittingly  wedded  Undine  and  the  Belle  au 
Boi8  Dormante  in  his  story ;  two  of  the  most  delicately 
poetic  legends,  in  their  different  manners,  that  we  possess ; 
— and  he  has  mixed  with  them  break-downs,  balderdash, 
casino  dancing,  street  jargon,  countless  execrable  puns, 
and  occasional  indecent  allusions.  The  result  is  success. 
The  barbarism  and  bizarrerie  of  the  whole  thing  is  un- 
doubtedly rather  funny,  and  precisely  hits  the  popular 
tastes  and  desires.  1  congratulate  Mr.  Lance  immensely 
myself  The  wisest  man  possible  is  the  man  that  knows 
his  own  age." 

The  poor  Mouse  looked  dissatisfied  and  chagrined  at 
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this  qaestioDable  form  of  felicitation ;  but  he  did  not  dare 
to  complain  of  the  almighty  Censor's  sarcasm. 

Beltran  laughed,  a  little  impatiently. 

"  What  a  patriotic  task,  then,"  he  said  with  a  dash  of 
self-contempt,  *'  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war  to  those  bar- 
barians!'' 

Dudley  Moore  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  My  dear  Beltran,  you  must  be  patriotic,  for  you  ^muse 
the  people  at  a  loss,  I  believe,  of  some  fifty  pounds  a  night 
every  season  f  But  that  isn't  your  fault.  You  supply 
them  with  what  they  like  best.  Our  ancestors  performed 
their  mysteries  and  their  mummeries  at  different  seasons 
and  on  different  stages ;  but  we,  who  don't  believe  in  the 
one  and  are  fearfully  bored  by  the  other,  mix  them  both 
together,  and  take  the  decoction,  indifferently,  both  in 
Lent  and  at  Christmas  !" 

"But  are  we  so  bad,  after  all?"  said  Denzil.  "I  sus- 
pect that  sort  of  cry  has  been  raised  in  each  century. 
Look  at  those  gospel  parodies,  those  religious  plays,  you 
speak  of,  in  the  middle  ages.  Were  they  really  anything 
so  very  much  better  in  taste,  do  you  think,  than  these 
burlesques  and  pantomimes  of  ours  ?" 

**  Perhaps  not  better.  But  I  say  they  were  duly  dis- 
tinct from  the  fooling ;  and  the  fooling,  too,  was  more 
genuine  than  ours,  I  am  convinced.  Pantomime  was 
once  the  genius  of  gesticulation :  the  Scaramouch,  the 
Pulcinella,  the  Stenterello,  the  Arlecchino,  required  talent 
of  no  slight  sort  in  the  mimics  who  represented  them. 
To  tell  a  whole  tale  solely  by  the  means  of  gesture  and 
of  facial  expression — that  was  ingenious  at  the  least 
But  what  ingenuity  is  there  exhibited  by  a  man's  loping 
about  in  woman's  clothes,  spouting  bad  puns ;  or  in  a 
girl's  casting  herself  into  the  violent  and  ungraceful  pos- 
tures of  the  Cancan  ?  It  is  simply  vulgar, — unredeem- 
ably  vulgar." 

•<  Well — the  modem  public  likes  it  ?"  hinted  the  dis- 
comfited Mouse. 

'*  Of  course.  You  know  the  Koman  story  of  the  peo- 
ple rating  the  pantomime  plays  a  thousand  times  higher 
than  those  performed  by  *  only'  the  living  personaggi. 
Well — your  public,  Mr.  Lance,  is  much  like  the  Italian 
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populace.  Tbej  will  bavd  the  scene-painter,  the  sensa- 
tional  realism,  the  Lancashire  clog-dance,  the  pot-houae 
jig, — the  wooden  puppets,  in  point  of  fact,  bobbing  upon 
wires, — sooner  than  they  will  have  the  living  Aesh  and 
blood;  pathos,  aud  passion,  and  genius." 

Beltran  threw  his  cigar  away,  right  into  a  heap  of  tin- 
foil and  muslin. 

"You're  quite  right:  it's  awful  stuff,"  he  murmured. 
"  But  when  I  tried  classic  art  with  that  wonderful  French* 
woman — you  remember  t — the  gallery  was  crammed  full, 
but  the  stalls  yawned  awfully  the  first  night,  and  never 
came  afterward.  Now  look  at  the  stalls ;  we've  bad  to 
add  three  rows  to  them.  And  what's  done  it  ?  Nothing 
but  Laura's  break-downs." 

Dudley  Moore  took  snuff  out  of  a  tiny  box. 

"My  dear  fellow, — people  don't  want  to  think  after 
dinners  of  a  dozen  services.  High  feeding,  and  cqmet 
wines,  induce  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  good  ankles  and 
bad  puns  are  far  preferable  to  anything  that  displays  in* 
telligeilce  in  the  actors  and  requires  intelligence  in  ita 
auditors.  Pray  don't  attempt  to  return  to  High  Art, 
while  you've  those  forty  pair  of  fine  legs  and  the  Pearl's 
cellar-flap-dancing. " 

"  Hang  you  cynics !"  said  Beltran.  "  Come  and  have 
some  supper." 

At  that  moment  Laura  Pearl  came  off  the  boards ;  she 
and  Prince  Silvertongue  literally  covered  with  bouquets ; 
the  little  Wood-elf  had  only  one,  a  mere  cheap  knot  of 
early  roses,  deftly  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon,  probably  the 
gift  of  some  boy-artist  or  young  musician. 

"  You  did  that  amazingly  well,  Laura,"  said  her  lover, 
going  up  to  her.   "  I'm  really  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  Oh,  bother  1"  she  responded  graciously.  "It's  a  wretch 
of  a  piece,  little  Mouse ;  you  should  have  given  me  all  the 
break-downs,  and  I've  only  that  beggarly  one  at  the  end. 
Vere — do  send  me  something  to  drink  into  my  room.  I'm 
dead-tired,  and  as  thirsty  as  pigs  on  a  market-day  I" 

"  So  you  had  a  call  at  last?"  said  Beltran  kindly  to  the 
little  Courcey,  as  the  Pearl  disappeared  in  her  dressing* 
room.     "  And  some  flowers  too,  I  see  ?" 

The  Wood-elfs  blue  eyes  sparkled. 
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''  It  was  that  little  song,  mj  lord,  as  Mr.  Denzil  pjat  in 
for  me.     Mayn't  I  sing  it  every  night  ?     Do  let  me  1" 

**  Of  course  you  may.     It  is  in  your  part" 

"But — but — "  whispered  the  Wood-elf,  who  seemed 
shyer  than  any  other  of  this  astonishingly  voluble  and 
dare-devil  sisterhood,  "  if  you  won't  be  angry,  %he  said  as 
how  she'd  have  it  cut  out.  She  couldn't  abide  me  being 
called  along  of  her ;  and  if  I  don't  have  the  song  they'll 
hiss  me !" 

''  Confoand  her  I"  muttered  Beltran,  as  the  poor  little 
Wood-elf  turned  hot  and  cold  at  her  own  temerity  in  ad- 
venturing a  remonstrance  against  the  person  who  was 
omnipotent  with  the  lordly  owner  of  the  Coronet.  **  You 
shall  have  the  song,  never  fear.  I'll  speak  to  Wynch 
myself  about  it" 

Wynch  was  the  acting  and  ostensible  manager;  and 
the  Wood-elfs  soul  was  comforted. 

"  What  he  says  he'll  do,  he'll  do,"  she  murmured,  cher- 
ishing fondly  her  knot  of  roses,  while  the  costly  bouquets 
showered  at  Pearl  were  first  stripped  of  any  bracelet, 
note,  >or  other  article  they  might  contain,  and  were  then 
cast  aside  to  wither  as  best  they  might. 

At  this  instant  Prince  Silvertongue,  passing  me  hastily 
to  get  across  to  the  room  on  the  other  side  where  the 
porters  and  kidneys  had  been  indulged  in,  kicked  mo 
sharply  with  her  scarlet  boot,  and  tore  some  of  my  hair 
out  with  her  gilt  spur.  Naturally,  I  shrieked  loudly  with 
the  pain,  which  for  the  time  was  very  severe. 

Beltran  heard,  and  took  me  up  under  his  arm  as  he  went, 
followed  by  Fanfreluche,  to  his  own  supper-room ;  a  very 
pretty  apartment,  hung  with  amber,  and  uniting  in  it  the 
elegance  of  a  boudoir,  the  luxuriousness  of  a  smoking^ 
room,  and  the  artistic  disorder  of  a  studio.  The  same 
room,  I  heard  afterwards,  where  the  boy-politician  had 
shot  himself  six  years  before. 

"Why  will  you  bring  these  dogs  here,  Laura?  They 
are  always  getting  kicked,  or  snubbed,  or  stamped  on  by 
some  one  or  other,"  he  asked  her  impatiently,  as  she  ap- 
peared in  this  chamber,  having  changed  her  attire  with 
marvelous  celerity  to  the  velvet  and  lace  of  her  home 
dinner-dreaa. 
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"  Jrhrlng  'era  becanse  I  choose  to  briDg  'em,"  she  an- 
swered him  BuIIenly.  "Tbat  big  brute  of  Denzil's  ia 
often  enough  in  the  place  1" 

Now,  she  had  not  known  that  we  bad  been  with  Iier; 
and,  as  Fanfrcluuhe  had  averred,  might  have  kicked  us 
out  of  her  brougham  had  she  done  so.  What  then  couM 
be  her  motive  for  this  Bpeeeh  ?  Simply,  I  imagine,  to  dis- 
agree with  him,  which  was  a  form  of  amusement  tbat 
eeemed  to  afford  her  never-failing  refreshment. 

"Doneil'B  dog  can  take  care  of  himself.  These  little 
things  can't,"  be  answered  her.  "By  the  way,  Dcrry, 
that's  a  charming  little  song  you  put  in  for  that  Coureey 
girl.     Lance  is  awfully  in  your  debt  for  it,  and  bo  am  I." 

Laura  Pearl's  arched  eyebrows  lowered,  and  her  eyea 
beneath  them  grew  full  of  flame  and  gloom. 

"  Little  Coureey  has  a  pretty  voice,"  Denzi!  answered. 
"If  she  were  well  taught,  she'd  come  out  wonderfully. 
The  girl's  a  game  little  thiog,  too ; — keeps  straigbter  than 
any  one  of  them  " 

This  last  phrase  be  muttered  soUo  voce. 

"  She  Bqueaka  like  a  penny  trumpet,"  the  Pearl  ob- 
served with  savago  scorn.  "  And  wjiat  you  stuck  in 
them  ten  bars  for,  Dcnzil,  beats  me  t  I'll  have  'em  out 
to-morrow." 

"No,  you  won't,"  said  Beltran  quietly. 

"  Won't  I  ?"  she  cried  furiously.  "  Then  all  I  says  is, 
Beltran,  you  may  find  who  you  can  for  my  part,  for  I'll 
never  go  on  your  stage  no  more,  to  have  calls,  and  bou- 
quets, and  thingumbobs  flung  at  tbat  little  minx  aside 
of  me !" 

"  Very  well,"  said  Beltran  carelessly.  "  There  are  lots 
of  people  can  do  the  break-downs,  and  you  know  that's 
all  yon  do  do,  Laura." 

"I'll  write  a  song  for  you,  too,"  added  Denzil,  with 
wicked  intent.  "  That's  easy  enough ;  and  the  Mouse  can 
make  room,  I  dare  say " 

"  When  you  know  I  cant  sing  I"  she  ahricked,  in  a  gust 
of  passion.  "And  as  for  you,  Lord  Beltran,  if  you  could 
get  people  so  easy  out  of  casinos  to  Gil  your  hole  of  a 
theater,  why  wasn't  you  Buccessful  with  'em  before  I 
come  f    Answer  me  tbat  I    And  as  to  insulting  of  me  for 
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that  wretched  little  toad  of  a  Ooorcey,  I'll  see  her  and 
you " 

Bat  1  had  better  not  record  the  foul  language  with  which 
she  polluted  her  handsome,  quivering  lips,  and  transformed 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  Nature  ever  created  into 
a  hissing,  mouthing,  furious  virago. 

Beltran  sat  quite  unmoved  under  the  tempest,  employ- 
ing himself  in  concocting  a  continental  drink  with  ice, 
forced  strawberries,  and  a  little  Chambertin  wine.  Indeed, 
for  aught  any  one  could  have  told,  he  might  have  been  aa 
deaf  as  a  stone. 

"  I  wouldn't  agitate  myself,  if  I  were  you,"  he  said  very 
quietly,  when  the  hurricane  of  her  words  was  exhausted. 
"  There's  your  favorite  ris  de  veau  en  demi-deuil :  hadn't 
you  better  eat  it  ?" 

And  she  did  eat  it  I — The  men  round  the  table,  of  whom 
there  were  some  eight  or  ten,  could  not  help  smiling  at 
this  anti-climax. 

Beltran  still  devoted  himself  to  his  ice,  with  the  gravest 
face  possible.  But  I  fancied  that  Laura  Pearl  knew,  some- 
how or  other,  that  she  would  not  be  permitted  to  carry 
her  point  about  the  Wood-elPs  ten  bars  of  song. 

*'  He  cares  notTiing  about  little  Courcey,  my  dear,"  Fan- 
freluche  explained  to  me  under  the  table.  "  But  he  cares 
a  deal  about  keeping  his  word.  Won't  she  make  him  pay 
a  price  for  it, — just  I" 

Apparently  her  good-humor  was  restored  by  the  ris  de 
veau ;  at  any  rate,  her  murmurs  were  drowned  by  Derry 
Denzil,  who  had  one  of  the  mellowest  and  most  flexile  of 
voices,  and  who,  sitting  down  to  the  piano  that  occupied 
a  nook  in  this  pretty  supper-room,  chanted,  with  gay 
music  of  his  own,  some  camp-songs  of  the  Austrian  army, 
in  which  he  once  had  served. 

The  Mouse  came  in,  radiant  because  the  carriages  were 
standing  thick  in  two  ranks  down  the  street,  and  because 
the  door-keeper  had  averred  that  every  one  had  gone  away 
delighted  with  the  entertainment.  He  was  genuinely 
hungry  also,  from  anxiety  and  suspense;  and  could  in 
verity  eat  the  dainty  things  provided,  which  the  other 
men,  who  had  hurriedly  left  their  dinner-tables  to  be  pres- 
ent, were  not   In  consequence,  they  had  only  trifled  with 
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claret,  or  drunk  brandy  and  seltzer,  whereas  he  really  was 
thoroughly  ready  for  the  larded  game,  and  the  mayon- 
naise, and  the  oysters ;  and  he  managed  to  devour  very 
nearly  as  much  as  Laura  Pearl  herself,  chattering  with 
voluble  mirth  all  the  time,  and  bringing  an  element  into 
the  society  which  was  very  much  wanting  there ;  since 
the  conversation,  having  commenced  in  disputes,  had  de- 
clined into  ennui. 

After  a  little  time  they  all  began  to  smoke,  the  Pearl 
included,  though  she  threw  away  much  more  of  her  cigar 
than  she  consumed.  While  the  Coronet's  lights  were  out 
in  every  other  part  of  the  house,  the  players  gone  home, 
and  the  great  dpors  shut  to  the  street  and  locked,  laughter 
reigned  in  the  bright  amber-hung  room ;  and  the  chimes 
of  a  neighboring  clock  were  tolling  two  in  the  morning 
when  they  all  sauntered  forth  by  the  stage-exit  and  went 
into  the  cool  white  moonlight  to  their  waiting  cabs. 

''It^s  a  success — an  out-and-out  success?"  I  heard  the 
Mouse  mutter  to  Denzil,  as  they  lounged  out  to  the  air. 

"  For  you, — ^yes  I" 

"  Well !    Why  not  for  him  ?" 

"  Why  ?"  replied  Denzil  slowly,  with  a  big  cheroot  in 
his  teeth,  that  resisted  all  attempts  to  light  it.  ''  Why  ? 
Oh,  because  it  never  makes  any  difference  to  him  whether 
the  Coronet  pays  or  loses.  Old  Wynch  will  tot  up  your 
half  of  the  profits  correctly,  because  you've  very  bright 
eyes,  my  dear  Mouse ;  but  Beltran — well,  Beltran  may  be 
permitted  to  see  that  his  gallery  brings  him  in  a  surplus 
of  something  like  eighteenpence  half-penny  a  week.  That 
will  be  about  it,  I  fancy." 

''  He's  a  confounded  ass  I"  muttered  the  Mouse. 

"  Yes,  he  is.    He  trusts  Wynch  and  you  1" 

And  Denzil,  with  a  short  good-night  to  them  all,  strode 
away  in  the  moonlight  alone,  while  Leo  Lance  waited  to 
murmur  farewell  to  the  Pearl,  and  to  close  the  door  of  her 
brougham. 

"  Are  you  coming,  Vere  ?"  she  asked  sharply  of  Beltran. 

"  No,  thanks.  I'll  go  and  see  what  they're  doing  at  the 
Cocodds." 

And  he  turned  away  to  get  into  a  hansom,  and  drive 
rapidly  to  that  fashionable  night-club,  where  the  highest 
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of  high  play  was  to  he  ohtained  all  throagh  the  early  hours 
of  the  dawD. 

The  Mouse  had  his  rejected  seat  in  the  brougham. 

"A  lift"  was  the  least  she  could  give,  I  suppose,  in 
return  for  my  ear-rings  and  me. 


CHAPTER  XIII, 

BBONZE. 

In  attemptiqg  to  jump  into  the  brougham,  my  feet 
slipped,  and  I  (bll  heavily  to  the  grouqd.  No  one  per- 
ceived my  accident,  and  the  carriage  moved  on  quickly, 
while  a  shrill  little  yell  from  within  it  told  me  that  my 
faithful  little  chaperon  and  cicerone  alond  had  witnessed, 
and  was  powerless  to  help,  my  misfortune.  I  was  stunned 
for  a  moment  or  two  by  the  ^harp  concussion,  and  lay 
panting  and  scarcely  sensible  on  the  hard  stones  of  the 
deserted  street 

A  good  Samaritan,  who  was  the  only  passenger  past 
the  loneliness  of  the  darkened  and  melancholy  theater, 
saw  my  plight,  and  paused  by  me :  he  was  a  rather  large, 
rough,  brown  dog;  his  coat  was  very  shabby,  and  tangled, 
as  if  worn  by  wind  and  weather ;  and  he  had  a  very  sad, 
tender  face,  that  made  me  think  of  old  Trust's. 

He  stopped,  and  sniffed  me,  and  drew  me  gently  out 
of  the  roadway  with  his  teeth  :  I  was,  or  fancied  myself, 
too  much  hurt  to  move,  and  lay  right  in  the  way  of  all 
passing  carriages,  indifferent  to  all  danger  from  their 
wheels. 

"  You  are  a  poor  tiny  thing  to  be  all  alone  at  this  time 
of  night,"  he  said  to  me,  kindly.  ''  What  are  you  doing  ? 
Have  you  lost  yourself?" 

I  told  him  my  adventures. 

He  was  not  a  dog  of  the  world,  evidently,  for  be  knew 
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nothing  of  Pearl,  or  Paofrelache,  or  even  the  name  of  the 
theater  under  whose  porch  he  had  drawn  me;  conse- 
quently it  was  not  in  his  power  to  lead  me  aright,  or 
indeed  to  help  me  in  any  way,  save  to  shelter  me  with 
his  bigger  body  from  the  wind,  which  he  did  with  much 
care  and  tenderness. 

**  Will  you  take  me  home  with  you  ?"  I  ventured  to 
ask,  emboldened  by  his  honest  kind  eyes. 

"  I  have  no  home,"  he  said  mournfully,  "  otherwise  I 
would.  I  sleep  under  bridge-arches,  or  doorways,  or  any- 
where I  can ;  where  I  am  not  hunted  away " 

"  But  that  must  be  very  miserable  ?" 

''  Tes,  it  is  miserable.  But  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  human  creatures  that  doHhe  same.  I  must  not  com- 
plain. Sometimes  I  am  allowed  to  lie  in  an  empty  basket, 
in  that  great  market  where  they  sell  vegetables  and 
flowers ;  there  it  is  very  warm  and  safe,  and  the  sweet 
scents  of  the  thyme  and  the  lavender,  and  all  the  cool 
wet  leaves,  make  me  dream  I  am  in  the  country  once 
more." 

"  You  came  from  the  country  ?" 

"  Yes," — his  eyes  grew  unutterably  sad. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  it?" 

**  Well — I  followed  my  master.  He  was  but  a  lad, 
barely  twenty ;  his  people  were  poor,  and  he  was  restless 
at  home,  and  be  had  chreams  of  wondrous  things  that  he 
could  do  in  the  great  world,  if  only  his  steps  should  once 
wend  thither.  It  was  a  sweet,  happy,  fragrant  place, — 
that  little  farm  where  we  lived ;  all  in  the  heart  of  the 
green  fresh  pasture-land,  and  the  apple-orchards,  and  the 
blossoming  high  hedges,  with  the  little  brooks  singing 
beneath  them.  But  Harold  was  ill  content  there.  He 
had  music  in  his  eyes,  and  fever  in  his  voice :  do  you 
know  what  it  is  that  I  mean  ?  Well,  he  would  leave 
them, — the  father,  and  the  mother,  and  the  little  girl 
Gladys, — and  would  go  forth  on  his  own  path  to  some 
greatness.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  knew  what;  but 
dreamt  of  all  impossible  beautiful  things.  They  wept 
sorely ;  but  he — he  came  smiling  away.  I  followed  him. 
I  had  been  his  in  his  childhood ;  and  he  had  always  been 
good  and  gentle  to  me :  my  heart  nearly  broke  at  quitting 
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that  fair  green  place  of  my  birth,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  I 
could  not  let  him  wander  alone." 

He  paused :  there  was  no  sound  save  of  the  night 
winds  stealing  sadly  through  the  empty  portico  of  the 
deserted  theater. 

**  Well,  he  came  straight  hither ;  came  out  of  the  pure 
free  country,  and  from  the  sight  of  the  sun,  into  this 
furnace,  where  men^s  souls  are  forever  consuming,  and 
the  smoke  of  their  passions  and  woes  is  spread,  like  a  veil 
of  darkness,  between  them  and  heaven's  light.  The  lad 
had  dreamed  divine  dreams,  that  I  know ;  I  have  seen 
the  look  on  his  face  when  he  walked  under  the  summer 
stars,  or  saw  the  moon  burn  through  a  night  of  frost. 
And  he  came  here, — here ! — to  squalor,  and  vice,  and 
manifold  miseries,  and  ceaseless  greed,  and  a  fathomless 
gulf  of  unmeasured  iniquity ! 

"  What  he  really  strove  to  do,  I  cannot  tell.  He  strove 
hard,  whatsoever  it  was.  He  wrote  all  the  day  long  in 
that  little,  dusky,  blackened  attic,  in  the  roof  under  the 
smoke-cloud,  which  he  had  chosen  instead  of  the  bright, 
broad,  wooden  chamber,  under  the  great  oak-boughs,  with 
the  birds  singing  against  the  lattice,  that  had  been  his  at 
his  home.  He  wrote — wrote — wrote,  all  day  and  all 
night  too,  till  all  the  color  died  out  of  his  face,  and  all 
the  light  out  of  his  eyes. 

"  At  times  he  would  go  abroad,  and  wander  amongst 
strange  crooked  streets,  and  enter  first  one  house  and 
then  another.  And  in  one  he  was  met  with  derision; 
and  in  a  second  with  coldness;  and  in  a  third  with  a 
rebuff;  and  so  on  in  every  one  of  them,  so  that  he  left 
each  with  his  bundle  of  papers  clinched  in  bis  hand,  and 
the  broken  bent  look  of  an  old  man  on  his  lithe  young 
form.  Yet  ho  never  seemed  wholly  to  lose  courage.  He 
would  write,  and  write,  and  write  again  ;  and  go  again  to 
these  bouses,  or  to  fresh  ones,  with  his  eyes  all  aglow 
with  hope ;  and  again  come  forth  from  them  with  the 
glow  quenched,  and  his  steps  dragging  slowly  over  the 
stones.  And  all  this  time  be  had  but  little  money ;  and 
it  grew  less  and  less;  and  soon  we  alUbut  starved. 

"  Many  tender  letters  came  to  him  from  the  little  farm 
in  the  orchard-country;  bat  I  do  not  fancy  he  ever  an- 
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swered  them.  If  he  did,  he  was  too  proud  to  tell  thorn 
that  all  their  fears  were  true  and  all  hia  dreams  were 
dead.  For  if  he  had  only  once  biuted  to  them  of  bis 
want,  I  know  that  they  would  have  stripped  themselves 
to  the  last  coin  to  send  him  help,  and  the  child  Gladys 
would  have  worked  in  the  fields  as  a  reaper  rather  than 
ever  have  let  him  need  unaided. 

''  Well, — each  day  grew  worse  than  the  last ;  aod  his 
cheeks  grew  hollow,  and  his  eyes  wild,  and  bis  hand, 
when  it  touched  me,  burned  like  Same.  He  still  wrote — ^ 
oh,  yed, — but  be  wrote  at  night  only,  and  all  the  other 
hours  through  he  wandered  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  in  the 
endless  maze  of  streets.  It  is  sad  to  be  young,  i^nd  alone, 
and  utterly  miserable  in  a  great  city  that  has  no  time  to 
think  of  you,  no  glance  to  give  you,  no  ear  to  lend  to 
your  sighs  1 

''  And  at  last  one  evening  he  would  go  out  alone  ;  he 
would  not  have  me  with  him.  He  stooped  and  kissed 
me  on  the  forehead,  and  I  felt  great  hot  tears  fall  on  mo 
as  he  did  so ;  but,  though  I  begged,  and  prayed,  and 
moaned,  and  entreated  all  I  could  to  go  with  him,  he  put 
me  back  into  the  room,  and  closed  the  door  on  me,  and  I 
heard  his  steps  going  swiftly  down  the  staircase,  and  out 
into  the  street  Well, — from  that  hour  he  has  never 
returned." 

"He  is  dead,  then ?"  I  asked,  awe-stricken. 

*'  Ah  I  that  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  looking  for  him  always, 
dead  or  alive.  After  a  little  while  the  people  of  the  house 
drove  me  away  with  blows,  when  they  found  that  he  did 
not  come  back.  I  used  to  lie  in  the  street  before  the  door 
day  after  day,  night  after  night ;  they  would  throw  wood 
and  stones  at  me ;  they  wounded  me  sorely  often,  but  they 
could  not  make  me  leave  the  spot  while  there  was  a  chance 
of  his  coming  there.  It  is  so  horrible, — ^to  lose  a  creature 
you  love  into  darkness  like  that.  Men  can  speak,  and 
explain,  and  other  men  pity  and  aid  them.  But  we — 
we  can  only  sufifer,  and  jvonder,  and  be  wretched,  and 
dumbl" 

I  listened,  awed  and  full  of  sorrow — this  loyal,  faithful, 
tender-souled  creature  Humanity  in  its  besotted  arrogance 
called  a  lower  beast  than  Ijaura  Pearl  1 
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*^  Have  jou  neyer  seen  him  again  7"  I  asked  softly  at 
length. 

"  Never  again.  But  I  look  for  him  still.  I  must  fin() 
him  at  last.  One  man  was  good  to  me,  and  would  have 
given  me  a  home,  and  fed  and  caressed  me ;  but  I  could 
not  stay  with  him ;  I  could  not  go  to  comfort  and  rest 
whilst  the  boy  was  unfound.  I  seek  him  everywhere. 
Sooner  or  later  I  shall  know  where  he  is        ■" 

"  But  you  must  suffer  greatly  ?" 

''  Suffer  ?  Yes.  But  so  did  he.  I  have  hunger  and 
thirst  continually ;  a  drop  of  muddy  water,  a  scrap  of  offal, 
is  all  I  can  get  without  stealing ;  and  I  never  will  steal. 
The  people  beat  me  and  kick  me,  and  the  boys  stone  and 
hoot  me — ^you  se0, 1  am  nothing  but  a  stupid  stray  dog 
to  them.    And  they  are  cruel." 

"  But  could  you  not  find  your  way  home  to  that  country 
place  that  you  love  ?" 

'*  Oh,  yes.  It  is  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  this  city;  but 
I  could  find  my  way  well ;  I  should  know  the  road,  and 
I  could  walk  it  in  less  than  a  week.  But  how  can  I  go 
home  whilst  I  leave  him  here  ?  How  can  I  see  them  all 
again  without  him  ?  If  I  knew  he  were  dead  indeed,  1 
might  go ;  they  love  me,  and  perhaps  in  some  sense  I 
could  comfort  them ;  but  until  I  do, — whilst  there  still  is 
a  chance  that  he  lives  and  may  want  me, — I  have  no 
right  to  turn  my  face  homeward.  If  I  went  and  forsook 
him,  do  you  think  I  could  sleep  one  moment  in  peace, 
though  I  were  to  lie  in  my  own  nest,  among  the  swee^ 
hay,  in  the  apple-loft  under  the  oak-boughs  ?" 

I  was  silent:  the  greatness  of  this  unselfish  elevation 
appalled  me.  This  rough  country  dog  could  feel  such 
fidelity  and  nobility  as  these,  whilst  the  men  and  women 
I  had  quitted ! 

*'  Forgive  me,  little  one,"  he  said  kindly,  imagining  that 
he  had  wearied  me.  ''  In  babbling  of  myself  I  have  for- 
gotten your  troubles.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  I  have 
nothing  in  the  world ;  and  not  even  a  kennel  to  share  with 
you." 

''  What  was  your  master  called  ?"  I  asked,  still  haunted 
by  the  story,  to  the  exclusion  of  my  own  woes. 

"Harold.     His  people^s  name  was  Oerant;  but  we 
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always  called  him  and  his  little  sister  Harold  and  Oladys. 
But  do  Dot  let  us  speak  more  of  them.  I  want  to  aid  you 
if  I  can." 

I  could  not  tell  him  how,  for  I  saw  no  possible  issue 
to  the  dilemma ;  but  I  begged  and  prayed  of  him  not  to 
leave  me.  I  had  such  a  dread  of  Bill  Jacobs  finding  and 
seizing  me. 

"Ah,  you  are  afraid  of  the  thieves?"  he  said  gently. 
"  They  never  touch  me.  See  what  a  protection  it  is  to  be 
worth  nothing  I  A  valuable  dog,  and  a  rich  man,  have 
no  true  liberty  in  their  lives,  for  they  are  forever  being 
hunted  and  trapped  by  the  spoilers.  I  will  not  leave  you ; 
and  I  can  still  keep  a  rabble  at  bay,  though  I  am  old  and 
my  teeth  are  not  strong.  We  are  as  well  here  as  any- 
where ;  the  portico  keeps  the  wind  off  a  little  1" 

So  we  sat  there  while  the  quarters  and  hours  were  sev- 
eral times  tolled  from  the  neighboring  church;  and  ho 
warmed  me  with  his  rough,  curly  body,  and  tried  to  his 
uttermost  to  shelter  roe  from  the  unaccustomed  exposure 
of  the  night.  Carriages  flashed  past ;  now  and  then  a 
foot-passenger  went  by ;  but  no  one  took  any  notice  of  us. 

Now  and  then  there  came  by  os  a  man  of  distinguished 
appearance,  walking  slowly,  with  his  hat  over  his  eye- 
brows and  his  face  very  pale.  When  I  saw  such  a  one 
I  guessed  that  he  had  been  playing  at  the  Cocodes,  or  at 
some  other  of  the  night  card  clubs  of  this  fashionable 
quarter,  and  had  lost.  Now  and  then  such  a  one  would 
be  accosted  and  pestered,  and  cursed  horribly  when  he 
put  her  aside,  by  some  wretched,  haggard,  painted  phan- 
tom of  a  woman  that  made  one's  blood  run  cold  by  even 
a  look  at  her  wolBsh,  leering,  hungry  eyes. 

**  Poor  creature  I"  I  said  involuntarily,  as  one  of  these 
—the  worst  of  any  I  had  ever  seen — came  by  us. 

" Poor  indeed!"  said  my  good  Samaritan.  "And  yet, 
after  all,  this  is  rather  a  sham  sentiment  that  we  are  guilty 
of  when  we  pity  these  women  so  profoundly.  For  they 
call  our  brothers,  the  lions,  beasts  of  prey ;  but  how  holy 
are  their  ways,  how  continent,  how  innocent,  how  merci- 
ful even,  the  worst  that  they  do,  besides  these  women  ! 
These  women  murder  the  young  of  their  own  kind :  what 
lion,  what  animal,  ever  did  that?" 
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"  But  they  have  been  tempted  ? " 

"  Well — ^yes,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "  And  how?  Look 
you  here.  A  few  nights  ago,  as  I  was  seeking  Harold  in 
all  likely  and  unlikely  places,  I  strayed  into  a  casino  not 
very  far  from  here.  It  was  one  where  gay,  rich,  foolish 
youngsters  go  to  see  dancing  women ;  and  specially  to 
see  one  now  who  is  a  sort  of  empress  there — they  call 
her  Lillian  Lee.  She  '  shows  herself  nightly  to  the  popu- 
lace for  gold — '  that  was  a  line  I  heard  Harold  quote  so 
often. 

"  I  took  a  long  look  at  this  Lillian  of  theirs  before  they 
saw,  and  turned  me  out :  I  knew  her  then.  The  last  time 
I  had  seen  her  she  had  been  hop-picking  in  our  fields  some 
five  years  ago  at  harvest-time. 

"  That  girl  had  as  good  a  mother  as  ever  breathed ;  a 
widow- woman,  but  full  of  thrift,  and  cheerfulness,  and 
virtue.  They  lived  in  a  pretty  little  cottage,  hard  by 
the  water-mill;  the  mother  bred  poultry,  and  took  the 
fowls  and  ducks  to  market  with  herbs  and  a  few  vegeta- 
bles that  she  grew,  and  she  washed  linen  for  the  old 
vicar  and  two  or  three  other  people ;  she  was  always  a 
contented  woman,  and  loved  her  daughter — well,  as 
only  mothers  can  love.  If  the  girl  had  been  but  like  her, 
they  might  have  been  very  happy.  But  you  know  it  is 
of  no  use  to  sow  wheat  upon  stone  and  sand. 

"Letty — that  was  her  name — Letty  had  nothing  of 
her  mother's  temper  in  her.  She  was  forever  sulking,  and 
fretting,  and  refusing  to  work,  and  squandering  her  pence 
on  finery,  and  mooning  away  her  days  in  the  sun.  The 
only  thing  she  would  do  was  a  little  hop-picking  in  the 
season ;  because  there  were  many  men  about,  and  idle 
play,  and  license  that  was  worse  than  play,  in  the  hop- 
grounds  where  all  the  wild  Irish,  and  the  laborers  on 
tramp,  came  and  wasted  far  more  than  they  worked  for 
most  of  the  time  they  were  there.  One  day  at  the  middle 
of  the  hop-getting,  when  Gerant  came  in  to  the  noonday 
dinner,  his  face  was  very  grave;  he  was  a  quiet,  God- 
fearing man,  and  it  was  but  seldom  that  he  allowed  anger 
to  stir  in  him.  '  Lettice  Dean  must  never  darken  these 
doors  again,'  he  said  to  his  wife, — the  children  were  not 
as  yet  in  from  the  fields.     '  She  is  vicious  and  vile  ;  she 
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turns  to  sin  as  bees  to  sugar.  Have  a  care  that  she  comes 
no  more  nigh  to  Gladys.' 

"  The  mistress  asked  trembling  what  the  girl  had  done : 
and  he  answered  her  that  Letty  had  wanton  ways,  and 
he  had  surprised  her  love-making  with  one  of  the  drunken 
Irishmen,  where  they  stood  under  a  hedge.  A  little  while 
after  that  the  poor  woman  Dean  came  weeping  sorely  to 
Gerant  and  his  wife,  and  told  them  how  the  child  had 
left  her  without  a  word,  taking  all  she  owned  With  her. 
She  had  stolen  even  her  dead  father's  old  pinchbeck  watch 
from  under  her  mother's  pillow  whilst  the  old  woman 
slept,  and  had  carried  off  even  the  few  little  bits  of  silver 
spoons,  and  salt-pots,  and  such  like,  that  had  belonged  to 
her  great-grandparents  and  were  the  pride  and  treasure 
of  the  cottage.  Well,  they  traced  her  to  London,  I  be- 
lieve, and  there  they  altogether  lost  her.  I  only  found  her 
the  other  night, — as  Lillian  Lee  at  this  casino.'' 

"  And  you  think  her  temptations  were  ? " 

"  Greed,  and  vanity,  and  discontent.  No  others.  She 
loved  wickedness  and  pleasure.  She  robbed  her  mother 
whilst  sleeping;  and  she  went  to  vice  because  she  desired 
its  wages. 

"  By  the  way,  the  old  woman  died ;  lost  all  heart  and 
strength,  and  could  no  longer  labor  for  her  own  support, 
and  would  have  gone  to  the  workhouse  but  for  Harold's 
father  and  mother,  who,  in  the  press  of  their  own  poverty, 
tended  and  succored  her  to  the  end — which  indeed  was 
not  long  in  coming.  Now,  wherefore  should  we  pity  this 
creature, — Letty  Dean,  or  Lillian  Lee  ? 

''  The  flowers  hang  in  the  sunshine  and  blow  in  the 
breeze,  free  to  the  wasp  as  to  the  bee ; — ^the  bee  chooses 
to  make  his  store  of  honey,  that  is  sweet  and  fragrant  and 
life-giving ;  the  wasp  chooses  to  make  his  from  the  same 
blossoms,  but  of  a  matter  hard  and  bitter  and  useless. 
Shall  we  pity  the  wasp  because,  of  his  selfish  passions,  he 
selects  the  portion  that  shall  be  luscious  only  to  his  own 
lips,  and  spends  bis  hours  only  in  the  thrusting-in  of  his 
sting?  Is  not  such  pity — wasted  upon  the  wasp — an 
insult  to  the  bee  who  toils  so  wearily  to  gather  in  for 
others,  and  who,  because  he  stings  not  man,  is  by  man 
maltreated  ?    Now,  it  seems  to  mo,  if  I  road  them  aright, 
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that  vicious  women,  and  women  that  are  oi  honesty  and 
honor,  are  much  akin  to  the  wasp  and  to  the  bee." 

I  was  silent:  his  grave,  gentle  speech  recalled  to  me 
my  old  familiar  friend  Trust,  and  seemed  so  strange — and 
yet  so  siiliply-wise — aftet  the  satiric  sharpness  and  the 
acidulated  worldliness  of  Fanfreluche.  The  one  was  so 
tenderly  thoughtful,  probing  to  the  core  of  all  things ;  the 
other  was  so  contemptuously  indifferent,  skimming  the 
surface  of  all  truths.  And  yet,  when  all  was  said,  the 
Samaritan  and  the  Satirist  alike  pointed  to  the  same  de- 
duction I  These  words  of  his,  moreover,  recalled  to  me 
the  vague  fancy  that  had  moved  me  as  to  the  past  of  Laura 
Pearl. 

Ah !  the^  women  may  well  be  rough  to  us,  and  shrink 
from  our  eyes,  when  we  remember  so  many  things  that 
they  have  consigned  to  the  grave  of  oblivion,  and  which 
they  believe  they  have  sealed  down  forever,  because  they 
have  rolled  to  the  door  of  the  sepulcher  a  burial-stone  of 
gold! 

**  It  is  very  cold  for  you,"  said  Bronze  kindly,  waking 
ine  from  my  half-sleepy  reverie.  "  Bitterly  cold  for  spring. 
I  do  not  mind  it ;  I  have  been  houseless  all  the  winter, 
which  was  a  hundred  times  worse  than  this ;  but  you — 
how  you  shiver  I" 

**It  is  nothing,"  I  tried  to  say  valorously.  "  You  have 
lost  Harold  long,  then  ?" 

"All  the  winter,  and  all  the  autumn ;  and  he  lived  in 
wretchedness  here — about  a  quarter  of  a  year — rather 
more.  That  makes  eight  or  ten  months.  Gladys  will 
soon  be  getting  into  womanhood." 

"Is  she  a  pretty  girl?"  I  asked  him,  wondering  if  she 
also  would  ever  be  transformed  into  a  Pearl  or  a  Lillian 
Lee. 

"  More  than  pretty.  Letty  Dean  was  pretty.  Gladys 
has  a  beautiful  little  face,  like  a  white  crocus  of  the  spring. 
She  was  a  strange  child,  too, — so  silent,  so  gentle,  so 
dreamy,  and  some  said  not  very  wise.  But  her  eyes 
would  blaze  like  stars  when  Harold  read  poetry  to  her, 
and  I  fancy  myself  that  she  thought  over-much  for  her 
years ;  that  she  had — what  do  they  call  it  ? — genius ;  and 
that  it  was  only  because  she  was  silent  that  people  fan- 
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cied  her  simple.  It  was  odd :  those  two  children  led  such 
simple,  ordinary  lives :  rising  with  the  san ;  eating  food 
of  the  plainest;  always  in  the  open  air;  rained  on  by 
summer  showers;  blown  on  by  autumn  winds;  seeing 
nothing  except  the  animals  and  the  birds  on  the  farms, 
and  having  no  books  except  their  Bible  and  their  '  Pil- 
grim's Progress,'  and  the  plays  of  a  man  they  called 
Shakspeare: — and  yet  there  was  something  noble  and 
uncommon  about  them;  and  they  seemed  always  to  be 
hearing  such  wonderful  things,  when  they  lay  on  the 
grass,  or  wandered  under  the  trees." 

I  understood  what  he  meant:  I  had  seen  something  of 
the  same  thing  in  poor  Ben. 

But  by  this  time  I  was  so  tired  that  I  ceased  to  hear 
him  speak,  and  I  fell  sound  asleep,  and  forgot  that  my 
cushion  was  only  the  stone  step  of  the  Coronet  theater. 
The  wind  and  the  rain  did  not  come  upon  me,  for  Bronze 
lay  down  by  me  in  such  fashion  that  his  brown,  curly 
body  was  a  firm  barrier  between  myself  and  the  elements. 
There  is  a  wondrous  deal  of  kindness  in  men  and  in 
dogs: — women  I  do  not  think  have  much  of  it. 

"  Oh  woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease 
80  smUing,  soft,  and  glad  to  please, 
And  Bteadfast-rootod  as  the  oak, 
And  patient-tempered  as  the  moke, 
Let  only  cash  and  stiff  be  failing, 
An  awful  tongue  hast  thou  for  raUing !" 

This  elegant  parody  had  been  sung  by  the  three  fairy 
princes  in  the  Mouse's  burlesque,  and  had  been  received 
with  exceeding  applause;  and  it  was  wandering  still 
through  my  brain  as  I  sank  to  sleep  under  the  portico  of 
the  Coronet. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  dawn ;  one  of  those  cheerless 
gray  dawns  that  early  spring  brings  in  cities. 

In  the  Peak  these  mornings  had  been  beautiful ;  by 
reason  of  the  seas  of  white  cloud-like  mist;  the  sweet, 
damp,  dewy  scents ;  the  water-drops  that  glistened  on 
etery  leaf  and  blade  ;  the  purple  glimpses  of  the  half-hid- 
,  den  hills ;  the  soft,  unearthly  hush  that  reigned  over  all 
things,  till  the  low  twittering  of  the  little  nest  birds  broke 
.  its  silence.    But  here — here  it  w^s  only  cold,  ugly,  inex- 
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pressiblj  drear j  and  dispiriting.  I  woke  in  consequenee 
sorely  frightened  and  sorrowful ;  and  the  tender-hearted 
Bronze  had  much  ado  to  console  me. 

"  I  am  so  cold  I"  I  moaned.     **  And  so  hungry,  too  1" 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  had  food  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Ever  since  six  last  night  I" 

"  Ah  ? — And  I  have  been  two  days  without  picking  up 
anything,  save  a  piece  of  mouldy  bread,  that  lay  outside 
an  area-gate  I  But  then  I  am  old  and  very  hardy,  and 
you  are  helpless  and  young ;  that  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence. Well,  I  suppose  if  we  wait  long  enough  the 
theater  people  will  come,  and  they  will  know  you, — will 
they  not?" 

At  that  moment,  through  the  dim  light  in  which  the 
day  and  the  gas  feebly  struggled  for  dominance,  there  ap- 
proached the  form  of  a  man,  looming  large  through  the 
dusky  and  yellow  steam  of  the  fog. 

It  was  Lord  Beltran. 

He  was  walking  slowly,  with  his  great-coat  thrown 
back  as  though  he  sought  the  chilly  air ;  his  head  was 
bent,  his  face  was  pale,  and  the  stephanotis  in  his  button- 
hole drooped — dead. 

I  sprang  out  on  him,  and  managed  to  arrest  him.  He 
paused,  and  raised  me. 

'*  Is  it  you,  you  little  atom  ?"  he  said  kindly.  "  Has 
she  left  you  here  on  purpose  ?  Not  likely,  though,  as 
you're  of  value  I" 

And  with  that  he  took  me,  thrust  me  kindly  and  care- 
lessly into  his  pocket,  and  moved  onward :  I  struggled, 
and  whined,  and  contrived  to  draw  his  attention  to  Bronze, 
who  was  looking  on  with  wistful  and  patient  endurance 
of  oblivion. 

He  whistled  Bronze  to  him. 

''  You  look  stray  and  starved,  my  friend.  Come  along, 
too,  if  you  like." 

Bronze  understood ;  and  came  timidly  near,  and 
touched  his  hand  with  a  grateful  motion  of  his  own 
rough  tongue ;  but  he  did  not  move  after  us,  and  the  last 
thing  I  saw  of  him  were  his  two,  sad,  kind  eyes,  gleam- 
ing with  their  soft  hazel  light  from  out  of  the  portico 
darkness. 
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Mj  heart  was  ftill  at  leaving  him  thus: — ^but  what 
could  I  do  f 

I  was  horribly  cold  and  hungry ;  and  this  is  a  combi- 
nation which  kills  sentiment  in  bigger  people  than  myself. 
The  emotions,  like  a  hot-house  flower,  or  the  sea-dianthus, 
wither  curiously  when  aired  in  an  east  wind,  or  kept  some 
hours  waiting  for  dinner. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
IN  beltran's  chambers. 

In  ten  minutes  or  less  I  was  comfortably  installed  in 
Beltran's  chambers,  which  were  but  at  two  or  three 
streets'  distance  from  the  theater.  They  were  the  two 
prettiest  rooms  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life,  connected 
with  an  archway,  and  decorated  with  imperial  blue ;  they 
were  the  abode  of  a  refined  gentleman,  of  a  connoisseur, 
too,  moreover ;  things  of  great  antiquity  and  much  beauty 
were  scattered  about;  ivory,  bronze,  marble,  china,  enamel, 
metal-work,  gleamed  out  of  the  prevailing  hue  of  deep 
azure ;  and  here  and  there  nestled  a  mirror,  and  here  and 
there  hung  a  picture. 

Beltran  set  me  down  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  cast  him- 
self into  an  easy-chair,  having  changed  his  dress  for  a 
velvet  smoking  garb  that  his  man  brought  to  him. 

"  Give  the  little  beggar  something  to  eat,  Ferrors,"  he 
said  of  me  to  his  servant ;  and  then  composed  himself  to 
read  and  to  smoke. 

I  liked  his  face  better  than  I  had  hitherto  done.  It  was 
very  delicate  and  thorough-bred,  with  that  handsome  pro- 
file which  seems  to  mark  like  a  brotherhood  your  English 
aristocrats.  It  was  cold  and  contemptuous  indeed  in 
expression ;  but,  by  the  kindliness  that  came',  when  he 
smiled,  into  his  calm  languid  eyes,  I  thought  that  much 
of  this  cynical  indifferentism  was  only  surface-deep,  and 
much  of  this  serene  insolence  was  only  a  trick  of  manner. 
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When  I  came  to  know  him  well,  I  found,  indeed,  that 
Vere  Essendine,  Lord  Beltran,  was  one  of  those  persons 
very  hard  for  men,  and  very  easy  for  dogs,  to  read. 
There  were,  to  mislead  his  own  kind,  the  slighting  lan- 
guor of  habit,  the  contemptuous  serenity  of  manner,  the 
listless  fatigue  of  tone,  the  continual  suppression  of  all 
feeling  beneath  phrases  of  half-sardonic  and  half-ridiculing 
brevity,  that  are  common  amongst  those  of  his  order. 
He  was  not  a  little  reckless,  moreover  ;  was  given  to  seek- 
ing his  own  amusement,  without  reckoning  its  cost  either 
to  himself  or  others ;  and,  although  no  one  ever  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  him  out  of  temper,  he  could  be  very 
merciless  with  his  quiet  indolent  speech  on  occasion. 

But  dogs  saw  much  more  than  these :  dogs  noticed 
that  he  was  never  ungentle  to  them,  that  he  never  forgot 
them ;  that  he  smiled  with  his  eyes  as  well  as  with  his 
mouth ;  and  that  he,  like  themselves,  took  punishment 
without  complaint,  not  from  insensibility,  but  from  the 
courage  of  breed  and  the  endurance  of  training.  And 
the  stray  ones  "of  our  kind  would  know  this  by  that  pecu- 
liar prescience  of  our  own  which  you  are  pleased  to  call 
"  instinct"  because  you  cannot  in  the  least  comprehend  it ; 
and  tbey  would  follow  him  home,  and  trust  themselves  to 
his  pity  and  shelter: — will  you  have  anywhere  a  surer 
witness  to  character? 

I  imagined  that  he  had  some  punishment  to  bear  just 
DOW ;  the  novel  dropped  on  his  knee  as  he  sat,  and  his 
eyes  were  fastened  on  the  fire  that  burned  brightly  within 
his  pretty  porcelain-paneled  stove. 

Once  he  took  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  an  old  letter, 
with  some  figures  jotted  on  it  in  pencil ;  studied  them, 
and  thrust  them  back  with  a  muttered  word  that  sounded 
like  a  curse. 

The  figures,  I  doubt  not,  were  those  of  his  play-lossea 
that  night  at  the  Cocod^s. 

Soon  after  that  he  drank  some  soda-water,  and  went  to 
bed  :  I  did  so  too,  and,  I  shame  to  confess,  slept  soundly, 
un haunted  by  so  much  as  a  dream  of  the  poor  patient 
Bronze,  whom  we  had  left  in  the  chilly  bleak  dawn,  alone 
with  his  hunger  and  sorrow. 

We  hear  a  very  great  chatter  of  "sympathy"  in  this 
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world :  is  there  aught  of  it,  I  wonder,  that  is  anything 
beyond  fellow-feeling  ? 

When  I  fairly  awoke  on  the  morrow,  it  was  noon ;  and 
there  were  fonr  or  five  men  in  the  inner  room,  where  a 
table  was  laid  out  with  breakfast 

It  was  Sunday,  I  knew,  by  the  clanging  of  the  disso- 
nant bells  with  which  you  herald  your  periodical  fits  of 
devotion ;  and  Sunday  breakfasts,  as  I  learned  later,  are 
a  favorite  form  of  distraction  with  such  men  as  these 
amongst  whom  I  had  fallen. 

The  guests  were  waiting  for  their  host ;  and  the  silver 
dishes  were  still  covered. 

They  were  talking  of  the  previous  night  at  the  Coronet 

"  Safe  to  run,"  said  one,  in  whom  I  recognised  Paget 
Desmond.     ''  Ought  to  make  money  by  it  7" 

''  Humph  I"  said  Derry  Denzil,  who  was  there  without 
his  big  dog. 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Derry  ?"  asked  another, 
a  slender  fair  languid  man,  whom  they  all  called  Ned,  and 
who  I  found  was  in  rank,  Earl  of  Guilliadene. 

"Paper  I"  returned  Denzil,  briefly,  with  much  scorn. 

"  Paper  ?  Oh,  hang  it,  no  I  Stalls  were  full  of  fel- 
lows, one  knows ;  and  the  private-box  women  were  all  in 
good  form." 

Denzil  laughed  grimly. 

"  Well — don't  you  know  how  she  does  it,  Ned  ?" 

*'  She  ?    Not  an  idea  1"  replied  the  Earl. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  then.  Nine-tenths  of  those  men  get  her 
pass, — get  it  all  through  the  season, — and,  when  she  takes 
her  benefit,  what  charming  big  checks  the  lovely  Laura 
receives  as  a  quid  pro  quo  I  House  is  full :  she  explains 
to  her  friend  that  it's  all  orders ;  he  believes  her ;  so  it  is 
in  a  sense ;  only  the  money  that  should  have  gone  in  at 
his  box-office  goes  instead  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  her. 
Thing  is  perfeoily  simple.     You  see  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  I  do,  exactly,"  muttered  the  fair  earL 
"  Old  Wynch  must  know  ?" 

"  Of  course  old  Wynch  knows.  But  when  it  suits  his 
own  book  to  net  gains  in  like  manner,  of  course  it  don't 
pay  him  to  check  hers.  Besides,  they  understand  one 
another;  and  Wynch  is  a  wise  man  in  his  generation. 
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He  knows  that  she'll  be  worth  her  ten  thousand  a  year 
for  a  very  much  longer  spell  than  Beltran  will." 

**  She  don't  do  anything  except  those  break-downs." 
muttered  Lord  Quilliadene.  "  I'd  get  a  score  just  as  good 
as  she  out  of  the  Holborn  Casino,  any  night" 

"  That's  nonsense,"  said  Denzil  calmly.  "  She's  the 
handsomest  creature  about  the  town.  I  hate  her,  but  I 
must  admit  Uiat  Besides,  you  know  old  George  made 
her  the  fashion." 

"  Oh,  she's  chic;  if  the  Clubs  saying  so  can  make  her 
so " 

"  As  of  course  they  can,"  cried  Paget  Desmond.  "  No 
woman  can  hold  her  own  against  the  Clubs  for  any  length 
of  time.  You  remember  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt  ?  Well,  that 
woman  was  superb,  and  a  wonderfully  fine  actress  too ; 
but  you  know  she  was  confoundedly  honest,  and  had 
awfully  queer  notions ;  and  when  old  Beaujolais  inclosed 
her  a  set  of  diamonds  she  sent  them  back — sent  them 
back,  by  Jove  1  as  if  he'd  been  a  potrboy  offering  her  a 
pennyworth  of  periwinkles.  Beau,  you  know,  never  for- 
gave it,  and  he  got  her  talked  down  in  the  Clubs  and  other 
places  till  she  hadn't  a  ghost  of  a  chance.  She  was  a 
very  plucky  woman,  fearfully  plucky  woman ;  and  thought 
she  was  strong  enough  to  beat  him.  But  of  course  she 
wasn't ;  of  course  she  went  to  the  wall.  She  was  fairly 
driven  off  the  London  stage,  you  remember?" 

"  Yes,"  added  Mark  Mountmorris,  a  man  in  the  9th 
Lau^rs,  ''  and  I  saw  her  stitching  shirts  as  hard  as  ever 
she  could  sew,  in  a  little  garret^window,  in  a  beggarly 
German  town.  That's  always  the  way  women  come  to 
grief  if  they  defy  clubs " 

''And  diamonds  I"  concluded  Derry  Denzil,  with  that 
laugh  which  was  too  grim  for  his  handsome  sun-browned 
features. 

"  Well — Pearl  will  never  sin  that  way,"  said  the  nar- 
rator of  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt's  misfortunes  and  mistakes. 
*•  Day  before  yesterday  she  came  to  muCBn-worry  in  Fred 
Orford's  rooms-— you  know  he  always  has  a  lot  of  women 
in  at  five  o'clock — well,  he'd  just  been  getting  things  at 
the  Brialmont  sale ;  china  chiefly,  and  some  queer  old 
Moyen-Age  jewelry ;  and  it  bad  all  come  in  from  Christie's, 
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and  was  lying  about  there  loose.  He  didn't  offer  her  a 
thing,  on  my  soul  he  didn't,  for  I  was  there  and  heard 
every  word  he  said;  but — the  deuce  I — if  she  didn't  ask 
for  all  the  Saxe  and  Sevres  that  took  her  fancy,  and  car- 
ried the  best  of  'em  off  with  her  before  Fred  had  got  a 
word  in  edgeways  I  He  was  awfully  savage ;  the  best 
of  it  was,  too,  thnt  he'd  promised  all  the  Saxe  cups  and 
saucers  to  the  Duchess  de  Yistaherilla,  and  he  has  had  to 
write  Lord  knows  what  lies  to  account  to  her  for  'em  as 
broken  I" 

**  I  wish  she'd  come  to  my  rooms  and  ask  me  for  my 
bronzes,"  said  Denzil,  with  a  curt  significance  that  sug- 
gested the  reception  which  the  freebooter  would  receive 
among  his  Antiques  and  Barbediennes.  "Don't  you 
think  you  were  dreaming,  Mount,  when  you  fancied  you 
saw  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt  in  Germany  ?  Germany,  too  I 
Such  an  indefinite  word  1  you  forget  we've  left  one  Teu- 
tonic Empire  behind,  and  haven't  yet  come  up  with 
another." 

**  I  did  see  her,"  said  Mountmorris  decidedly.  *'  Saw 
her  in  a  beastly  little  place  off  Homburg.  One  knows 
thai  woman  in  a  second  just  by  the  way  her  head's  set  on 
her  shoulders.  If  she  hadn't  been  a  fool  and  sent  back 
old  Beau's  diamonds,  she'd  have  been " 

"  When  was  it  you  saw  her  ?" 

"Deuce!  I  don't  remember,"  answered  Lord  Mark. 
**  Yes — stop — last  autumn,  surely.  I  recollect  now,  be- 
cause I'd  lost  over  a  monkey  at  Homburg,  and  was  dead 
lame  for  want  of  remittances,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
except  go  mooning  about.  I  wonder  you  don't  know 
what's  become  of  her.  You  admired  her  awfully  when 
she  first  came  out.     Always  were  about  with  her,  too." 

"  She  was  a  very  good  actress,"  said  Denzil  briefly ; 
and  said  no  more. 

"  Yes,  she  was,"  said  Beltran,  at  that  moment  entering 
from  his  bedroom.  "What  did  that  woman  disappear 
for,  Derry  ?     It  was  a  mystery  to  me  at  the  time." 

"  No  mystery  at  all.  Beaujolais  had  her  run  down,  I 
believe." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  I  That  wasn't  it  all.  Beau  can  do  a 
good  deal,  and  kill  an  actress  with  a  sneer  as  well  as  any- 
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body;  but  he  couldn^t  driv^o  a  woman  away  out  of  the 
world,  and  make  her  vanish  into  space  as  she  vanished. 
I  always  thought  you  were  at  the  bottom  of  that." 

**  Did  you  ?  It's  four  years  at  least  since  Gertrude 
D'Eyncourt  left  the  stage:  how  should  one  remember 
anything  about  her?  It's  time  enough  to  welcome  and 
bury  twenty  Rachels ;  and  she  wasn't  a  Rachel  by  a  very 
long  way." 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  she  was  in  thorough-bred  form 
always;  and  a  very  good  actress  too.  Where's  that 
brute,  by  the  way  ?" 

*•  Her  husband  ?    I  don't  know." 

"  You  used  to  know  all  about  them,  Derry  ?" 

''  Of  coui*se  I  did.  But  I've  lost  sight  of  them  both 
long  ago.  You  hear  what  Mount  says:  he  saw  her  stitch- 
ing shirts  near  Frankfort.  That's  later  news  than  any  of 
mine." 

He  spoke  indifferently,  but  his  face  grew  a  little  paler 
under  its  bronzed  tinting,  and  he  dashed  a  good  stoup  of 
brandy  into  his  breakfast-glass  of  seltzer. 

"  She  was  a  very  good  actress.  I  wish  the  Coronet 
had  her,"  said  Beltran  meditatively,  tossing  mo  a  plover^s 
wing.  The  attention  drew  all  eyes  on  me;  and  they 
recognized  me  with  one  voice. 

''  Yes,  it's  Laura's  dog,"  he  answered  them.  *'  I  picked 
him  up  in  the  street  last  night.  I've  half  a  fancy  to  keep 
him." 

"  She'll  weep  her  eyes  out  for  him,"  said  Denzil  curtly. 
''  Unless  you  find  him  worth  thirty  guineas  1" 

''  Oh,  we'll  square  it,  of  course,"  said  Beltran,  with  a 
touch  of  annoyance.  *'  I'll  send  her  that  pink  Dresden 
tea-set  there  that  she's  longing  for ;  it*8  worth  twice  as 
much  as  the  dog.  I  don't  think  she'll  mind  the  exchange  ; 
1  til  be  a  good  one  for  her,  as  the  little  beggar  only  cost 
her  a  sovereign." 

'*  How  did  Jacobs  let  him  go  for  that  7" 

''  She  didn't  get  him  of  Jacobs." 

''Oh,  didn't  she  ?  Well,  I  saw  the  very  moral  of  him 
there  a  month  ago,  only  with  a  sooty  coat  instead  of  a 
snowy  one." 

15* 
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But  Beltran  was  not  attending,  and  missed  the  bint 
conveyed  to  liira. 

For  myself,  I  nearly  wagged  ray  tail  off  with  gladness 
at  the  prospect  of  escape  from  the  Pearl's  brodequin*kicks 
and  parasol-blows. 

Emotions  are  quite  as  detrimental  to  a  dog's  tail  as  they 
are  to  a  lady's  complexion.  Joseph  Bonaparte's  American 
wife  said  to  an  American  gentleman,  whom  I  heard  quote 
her  words,  that  she  ''never  laughed,  because  it  made 
wrinkles:"  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  in  that  cachiu- 
natory  abstinence.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that 
wears  people  (or  dogs)  so  much  as  feeling  of  any  kind, 
tender,  bitter,  humoristic,  or  emotional. 

How  often  you  commend  a  fresh-colored  matron  with 
her  daughters,  and  a  rosy-cheeked  hunting  squire  in  his 
saddle,  who,  with  their  half-century  of  years,  yet  look  so 
comely,  so  blooming,  so  clear-browed,  and  so  smooth- 
skinned  I  How  often  you  distrust  the  weary  delicate 
creature,  with  the  hectic  flush  of  her  rouge,  in  society ; 
and  the  worn,  tired,  colorless  face  of  the  man  of  the  world 
who  takes  her  down  to  dinner  1  Well — to  my  fancy,  you 
may  be  utterly  wrong.  An  easy  egotism,  a  contented 
sensualism,  have  carried  the  first  comfortably  and  serenely 
through  their  bank-note-lined  paradise  of  commonplace 
existence.  How  shall  you  know  what  heart-sickness  in. 
their  youth,  what  aching  desires  for  joys  never  found, 
what  sorrowful  power  of  sympathy,  what  fatal  keenness 
of  vision,  have  blanched  the  faded  cheek,  and  lined  the 
weary  mouth,  of  the  other  twain  ? 

The  breakfast  was  a  long  but  by  no  means  tedious 
affair.  There  were  curious  old  wines  and  quite  new 
dishes  to  be  tried ;  and  with  the  due  leisure  taken  over 
these,  and  some  pauses  betwixt  them  filled  up  by  music 
from  Denzil  and  a  magnificent  buffo  singer  of  the  Blues, 
who  amused  their  minds  with  trying  over  a  new  score  of 
an  unpublished  comic-opera  lent  them  by  its  French  com- 
poser, the  hours  from  noon  till  four  o'clock  sped  away 
with  sufficient  rapidity;  in  a  dusky  atmosphere  of  aro- 
matic smoke,  through  which  the  singers'  clear  full  notes 
came  oddly,  like  a  carillon  ringing  through  a  misty  Flem* 
ish  dawn. 
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"  That's  a  capital  opera,"  said  Beltran  masinglj,  as 
Densirs  hand  crashed  out  a  lusty  riotous  chorus  from  the 
big  Kirkmann.     *'  Who'll  do  it  ?" 

'*  Ob,  it's  wntten  for  Schentach,  of  course,"  said  the 

Slayer,  naming  a  famous  French  songstress.  "  They  are 
eeping  it  for  next  New  Tear." 

"  What  if  one  had  it  at  the  Coronet  7— bringing  Schen- 
tach  orer  of  course  ?" 

"  Good  gracious  I  Aren't  you  near  enough  ruin  already  ? 
Schentach  refused  half  a  million  francs  a  month  from  the 
Sultan  last  week " 

"  And  she's  an  ugly  woman,"  said  Beltran,  contentedly 
resigning  his  idea  in  its  birth.  ''  But  we  must  do  some- 
thing ;  an  everlasting  break-down,  and  an  eternity  of  negro 
melodies,  is  not  a  yery  lirely  prospect " 

"  Pays,"  said  Denzil  curtly,  with  a  crash  of  the  chords. 

"  Does  it  ?    Ask  old  Wynch." 

"Ask  an  auditor  at  the  year's  end,"  responded  the 
other,  with  brief  significance. 

Beltran  blew  away  a  ring  of  smoke. 

''  Couldn't  do  that  Wynch  would  think  one  suspected 
him " 

"  The  best  thing  he  could  think." 

« I  don't  fancy  so.    Trust  people  wholly  or  not  at  all." 

"  An  excellent  rule.  But  why  do  you  never  practice 
but  the  first  half  of  it  7" 

"  Go  on  playing,  Derry :  that  chorus  is  charming, — but 
it  seems  to  me  that  I've  heard  something  very  like  it  be- 
fore.    It's  the  same  measure  as  the  old  Bataplan,** 

"  Of  course  it  is.  It's  borrowed,  body  and  soul.  The 
originality  of  men  and  monkeys  is  only  variations  upon 
imitations " 

**  Don't  get  epigrammatic  in  the  daytime.  There's  a 
season  for  all  things;  and  you're  not  writing  musical 
critiques  for  the  ibTou^e." 

''By  the  way,  did  you  see  that  poem  in  this  week's 
number  ?    It's  out  of  the  Mouse^i  line — utterly." 

"  A  poem  I    Never  read  one." 

"  Well,  read  that  It  has  a  kind  of  grandeur  in  it,  and 
is  worth  something." 

"  Do  you  mean  *  Demeter*  t " 
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**  Yes.     It's  only  a  fragment." 

Beltran  stretched  his  hand  for  the  paper,  and  glanced 
through  it  while  Derring  and  the  guardsman  recommenced 
tlieir  duo  from  the  sparkling  Frenchman's  score. 

Beltran  began  to  read  indifferently ,  bat  with  more 
gravity  and  interest  as  ho  proceeded.  The  verse  occupied 
about  a  column  and  a  half  of  the  Mouse^B  thick-toned 
paper.  He  threw  it  aside  a  little  wearily  when  he  had 
ended. 

**  Is  your  sixpenny  sheet  going  to  make  us  think  ?  I 
claim  back  my  subscription." 

*'  Don't  you  like  the  thing  ?" 

"  Like  it  ?  Pooh  I  One  likes  a  burlesque,  a  pigeon- 
match,  an  American  oyster,  a  number  of  the  Mouse:  ono 
don't  like  Samson  Agonistes  or  Prometheus  Unbound.^' 

"  You  class  that  bit  with  the  latter  ?" 

"  Pretty  nearly.  It  is  crude,  indeed,  and  overwrought ; 
but  it  has  the  conflict  of  strength  and  suffering  in  it  that 
they  have.  The  idea  of  putting  such  a  poem  as  that  pell- 
mell  in  your  pot-pourri  of  nonsense  verses,  club-scandals, 
whipped-cream  wit,  sublime  self-sufficiency,  and  fashiona- 
ble Philistinism  I  It  is  to  place  a  chained  god  in  a  smoking- 
room  ;  a  fallen  Titan  at  an  Arlington  whist-table.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  since  you  must  be  court-jesters,  don't  fet- 
ter a  desert-chief  beside  you  to  make  your  motley  fouler. 
Be  consistent — even  in  your  foolery." 

Denzil  laughed,  leaning  over  the  piano. 

"  Come,  the  poem's  done  something.  It's  made  you 
say  actually  what  you  think  for  once  1  Don't  you  want 
to  know  who  wrote  it  ?" 

"No,  indeed.  When  I  was  a  boy — strong  on  such  mat- 
ters— I  traced  so  ^  many  philosophers  into  snuffy  back 
parlors,  and  discovered  so  many  philomels  in  curl-papers, 
that  I  never  feel  the  faintest  tinge  of  curiosity  in  literary 
personalities." 

"  Who  did  write  it,  Derry  ?"  asked  the  Guardsman, 
looking  over  the  verse  with  a  mixture  of  good-natured 
wonder  and  contempt,  just  touched  into  a  vague  admira- 
tion. 

**  Well,"  answered  Denzil  slowly,  striking  some  wistful, 
solemn,  minor  chords  with  his  lefb  hand  as  he  spoke, 
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"  jOQ  see  the  name  there, — Harold  Oerant.  It's  not  a 
feigned  name,  as  you're  thinking.  The  manuscript  came 
to  little  Lance  just  twelve  months  ago :  was  put  aside  and 
forgotten.  A  week  or  two  since  I  lit  on  it ;  in  looking 
over  old  copy  that  was  to  be  burnt.  I  thought  I  saw  stuff 
in  it ;  and  told  him  to  put  it  in  type.  The  address  on  the 
page  was  a  street  in  Whitefriars.  I  wrote  there,  and  had 
no  answer.  I  asked  some  publishers  if  they  knew  the 
name  :  one  of  them  told  me  it  belonged  to  a  boy  who  was 
always  pestering  them  to  accept  his  rubbish.  They  had 
a  consummate  scorn  for  him :  he  asked  them  for  no  money ; 
only  begged  they  would  print  what  he  wrote.  I  found 
out  the  place  yesterday,  quite  by  chance.  The  people  of 
the  house  said  a  lad  of  that  name  had  lived  with  them 
three  or  four  months ;  but  had  gone  out  one  day,  and  had 
never  returned.  Some  dozen  days  after  his  disappear- 
once  a  body  had  been  found  in  the  Thames,  at  low  water, 
just  beneath  Westminster  bridge.  They  had  gone  to  see 
it ;  and  had  recognized  it  by  the  long  fair  curling  hair. 
The  features  had  been  disfigured  beyond  all  knowledge  by 
striking  on  the  piles  of  the  bridge.  That  is  the  history 
of  the  poet  of  Demeter.  He  will  not  make  us  think  any 
more." 

There  was  a  long  silence  as  the  deep  soft  tones  of  his 
voice  died  down : — not  one  of  those  present  spoke. 

At  last  Beltran  raised  himself,  and  looked  at  the  Dres- 
den clock. 

"  Five,  as  I  live  I  Stay  here  as  long  as  you  like.  I 
must  go  and  see  half  a  dozen  women  over  their  tea. 
Remember,  we  dine  at  Richmond.  I  will  call  for  you, 
Derry,  at  your  rooms,  before  I  drive  round  to  take  up 
Laura." 

And  he  went  to  change  his  velvet  attire,  that  he  might 
carry  no  odor  of  Turkish  tobacco  into  the  dainty  patrician 
boudoirs,  where  they  were  never  at  home  on  the  seventh 
day  to  anything  over  a  dozen. 

I  thought  how  heartless  he  was. 

Denzil  remained  alone,  after  the  rest  of  the  Sunday 
breakfast-party  had  departed. 

He  did  not  rise  from  the  deep-seated  chair  in  which  be 
had  sat  as  had  played  through  the  last  bars  of  the  opera^ 
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he  did  not  relight  his  cigar,  which  had  gradually  died 
out  from  his  inattention ;  his  face  was  very  grave,  very 
dark,  very  melancholy,  now  that  he  deemed  himself  in 
solitude. 

*'  Working— ^starving,  perhaps — in  a  foreign  land.  My 
God  I"  he  muttered  once,  uncon.sciously  aloud.  And  then 
he  started  up,  and  paced  to  and  fro  the  two  chambers  with 
swift  uneven  steps,  and  with  his  head  bent  on  his  chest  in 
depth  of  thought. 

Once  he  went  to  a  portfolio  of  photographs  that  leaned 
against  the  wall,  and  drew  one  of  the  great  sheets  out, 
and  placed  it  upright,  and  gazed  at  it ;  his  eyes  shaded 
with  his  hand. 

It  was  only  the  head  of  a  woman ;  a  very  noble  head, 
standing  out  like  a  cameo  from  a  black  background  of 
shadow. 

He  looked  at  it  long ;  so  long  that  in  the  wavering  light 
of  a  London  sunset,  that  glowed  through  the  misty  close 
of  the  day,  the  great  soft  eyes  seemed  to  gleam  and 
change,  and  the  curling  proud  lips  to  move  and  breathe. 
It  seemed  a  living  thing  to  me  ;  and  I  think  it  did  so  to 
him  also. 

Then  he  flung  it  back  with  nervous  force  amongst  the. 
rest  in  the  portfolio,  and  throwing  himself  again  into  the 
chair,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  sat  immovable ; 
while  the  quarters  chimed  again  and  again  from  the  clock 
on  the  mantle-piece,  and  the  church  chimes  in  the  streets 
without. 

The  opening  of  the  inner  door,  as  the  servants,  sup- 
posing all  the  gentlemen  had  left,  entered  to  clear  away 
the  breakfast  service,  aroused  him ;  and  he  rose  and  went; 
— if  his  eyes  had  not  been  wet  with  tears  I  never  saw 
human  tears  on  earth.  And,  having  lived  but  a  short  life, 
I  yet  have  seen  them  often. 

An  hoar  or  two  later,  when  Beltran  had  again  entered 
and  again  gone  forth,  as  I  looked  from  one  of  the  windows 
to  divert  my  loneliness,  I  saw  him  dash  past  in  his  mail 
phaeton  driving  two  sorrels  tandem,  with  two  grooms 
riding  after  him.  Beside  him  sat  Laura  Pearl,  in  all  the 
splendor  that  gold  broidered  cashmeres  and  genuine  er- 
mine could  give;  and  behind  them,  leaning  over  and 
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laaghing,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  was  Deringham 
Denzil. 

I  began  to  suspect  that  men  were  very  different  in 
society  and  privacy. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THS    ABISTOOBAOT. 

Thi  transfer  of  the  pink  Dresden  for  myself  was,  I 
believe,  satisfactorily  effected,  for  that  particular  set  of 
chiua  disappeared,  and  I  remained  undisturbed  in  Bel- 
tran's  possession,  and  speedily  became  a  favorite  with  him. 

I  had  a  very  agreeable  life.  His  two  servants  being 
devoted  to  him,  were  very  good  to  me.  There  was  no  one 
to  tease  me ;  and  as  there  were  a  great  many  people  always 
coming  and  going  in  his  rooms,  I  seldom  was  without 
amusement  There  were  men-breakfasts,  and  men-dinners, 
often  in  these  pretty  costly  chambers  of  his,  that  had  as 
many  treasures  in  them  as  Christie's  itself  on  a  view-day. 

In  the  mornings,  artists  and  authors,  and  guardsmen, 
and  diplomatists,  and  pretty  actresses,  and  witty  dramatic 
adapters,  and  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  people,  would  get 
together  in  the  rooms,  whether  Beltran  were  there  or 
not ;  some  looking  in  for  two  minutes,  some  staying  two 
hours.  In  the  late  afternoon  not  rarely  there  would  come 
some  fair  friends,  or  relatives,  of  his  own  caste/  Dainty 
haughty  women  who  would  hai^  their  five  o^eloek  tea  out 
of  his  egg-shell  china,  and  talk  scandal  with  the  most 
charming  air  in  the  world,  and  feast  me  on  maflkis  and 
sugar;  his  servant  behig  always  at  the  doorway  on  guard, 
so  that  no  member  of  the  Pearl  order,  or  female  asplmnt 
to  the  boards  of  the  Coronet,  should  be  admitted,  whilst 
these  noble  dames  and  delicate  damsels  drank  their  orange- 
pekoe,  glanced  over  the  elzevhrs,  and  talked  the  last  news 
of  the  day. 
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He  very  often,  also,  as  I  say,  gave  dinners  in  his  rooms, 
for  they  were  large,  and  the  cook  down-stairs  was  one  of 
the  finest  in  London ;  and  whenever  men  did  dine  with  him 
there  was  sure  to  follow  gold-crown  whist,  with  heavy 
betting  on  the  tricks,  or  more  generally  still  some  game  of 
quick  hot-hazard. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  mode  of  life  was  bewilderingly 
brilliant  to  me ;  and  with  a  week  or  two  of  it,  being  sugar- 
plummed  by  the  actresses,  praised  and  patted  by  the 
great  ladies,  and  highly  favored  by  my  noble  owner,  I 
utterly  forgot  the  episode  of  poor  Bronze,  and  had — alas  I 
I  shame  to  write  it — ^very  nearly  ceased  to  regret  Reuben 
Dare. 

I  soon,  indeed,  became  really  attached  to  my  new  master 
and  all  bis  friends.  They  were  "  thorough-bred"  to  the 
core. 

Tou  object  to  that  word  ?  Tou  think  I  am  wedded  to 
to  an  Order  ?  Fi  done  I — how  you  always  misappreciate 
your  greatest  instructors  I 

Have  I  not  shown  you  how  I  could  love  and  honor  a 
simple,  unlettered.  North-country  quarry-man  ? 

He  was  a  gentleman  in  his  own  way,  my  poor  gentle- 
hearted  Ben,  for  he  was  loyal  and  incapable  of  a  lie,  and 
tender  of  soul  to  woman,  and  without  one  shadow  of 
falsehood,  or  of  pretension  on  his  honest  life.  And  he  had 
in  a  manner  a  right  to  be  so,  by  race  as  well ;  for  Trust 
(who  was  an  antiquary  in  his  fashion)  used  often  to  tell 
me  that  in  the  old  times,  when  there  were  yeomen  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  stout  band-bow  was  the  terror  of  all  her 
foreign  foes,  the  Dares  were  stalwart  and  sturdy  norlh- 
men,  who  rode  out  with  the  Peverills,  and  with  the  Ver- 
nons  after  them,  and  struck  many  a  fair  blow,  and  sped 
many  a  straight  arrow,  opd  tilled  many  a  broad  acre  in 
that  old  dim  time ;  though,  during  the  long  passage  of 
the  centuries,  their  sons'  sons  had  fallen  to  a  low  estate, 
and  become  one  with  the  hinds  who  sowed  for  other  men^s 
reaping,  and  garnered  for  other  men's  feasts. 

In  truth,  too,  despite  all  the  fine  chances  that  you  cer- 
tainly give  your  peasants  to  make  thorough  beasts  of 
themselves,  they  and  your  real  aristocrats  have  the  only 
really  good  manners  in  your  country.     In  an  old  North- 
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country  dame  who  lives  on  five  shillinj^  a  week,  in  a  cot- 
tage like  a  dream  of  Teniera'  or  Van  Tol's,  I  have  seen  a 
fine  courtesy,  a  simple  desire  to  lay  her  best  at  her  guests' 
disposal,  a  perfect  composure,  and  a  freedom  from  all 
effort,  that  were  in  their  way  the  perfection  of  breeding. 
1  have  seen  these  often  in  the  peasantry;  in  the  poor.  It 
is  your  .middle  classes,  with  their  incessant  flutter,  and 
bluster,  and  twitter,  and  twaddle;  with  their  perpetual 
strain  after  effect ;  with  their  deathless  desire  to  get  one 
rung  of  the  ladder  higher  than  they  ever  can  get ;  with 
their  preposterous  affectations,  their  pedantic  unrealities, 
their  morbid  dread  of  remark,  their  everlasting  imitations, 
their  superficial  education,  their  monotonous  common- 
places,  and  their  nervous  deference  to  opinion  ; — it  is  your 
middle  classes  that  have  utterly  destroyed  good  manners, 
and  have  made  the  prevalent  mode  of  the  dsfy  a  union  of 
boorisbness  and  servility,  of  effervescence  and  of  apathy, 
a  court  suit,  as  it  were,  worn  with  muddy  boots  and  a 
hempen  shirt. 

And  I  am  terribly  afraid  that  this  will  only  get  worse 
and  worse.  The  elegance  of  the  aristocracy^  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  peasantry,  are  aliice  being  swept  away ;  and 
there  looms  in  the  distance  of  your  future  only  one  awful 
mass  of  hurry,  ignorance,  ostentation,  frivolity,  and  bar- 
barous rudeness  which,  styling  itself  society — shall  only 
be — a  mob. 

If  I  am  too  discursive,  pardon  me ;  I  have  Kved  a  good 
deal  amongst  women,  and  may  have  caught  up  their  habit 
of  leading  a  discussion  on  the  Neo-Platonics  round  to 
Valenciennes  edging,  and  branching  off  from  the  New 
Comtist  doctrines  to  the  crack  in  their  old  Worcester  card 
bowl. 

All  women  talk  discursively :  in  your  stupid  ones  it  is 
an  awful  bore,  but  in  your  really  clever  women  it  is  charm- 
ing ; — that  bird-like  flitting  over  the  deepest  of  waters 
may  be  done  with  an  infinite  grace,  and  sometimes  your 
bird  will  bring  you  a  pearl  that  all  the  deep  divers  have 
missed.  The  "  felicitous  surprise"  is,  I  l:>elieve,  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  in  your  laws  of  rhetoric ;  and  no  one  deals 
in  this  more  than  does  the  woman  of  quick  talent  and  of 
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facile  tongue,  in  her  gay  vagaries  which  will  in  their  most 
erratic  moments  still  keep  some  method  in  their  madness. 

I  liked  my  new  owner,  as  I  have  said,  very  qaickly  ; 
and  I  liked  all  bis  friends  and  companions  the  ''  swells^' 
as  your  snobs  will  call  them ;  the  men  with  the  pale,  hand- 
some faces,  boi*ne  by  crusaders  and  cavaliers  before  them ; 
the  men  witji  the  gentle,  quiet  ways,  and  the  oentempt- 
noos  ring  in  theb  voices,  and  the  easy  indolent  insolence 
to  all  forms  of  pretension ;  and  the  frank,  kindly,  generous 
hearts  for  those  that  know  them  well ;  and  the  manner 
that  is  so  natural  to  them,  yet  which  no  outsider  can  imi- 
tate, the  manner  that  varies  so  little  in  love  or  in  fury,  in 
pleasure  or  pain. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  rail  at  them  nowadays ;  biit  that 
invective  has  a  good  deal  of  cant,  and  a  good  deal  of  envy 
in  it, — ay  1  eVen  envy  of  such  slight  things  as  the  accent 
of  their  voices  1 — and,  like  all  cant  and  all  envy,  it  is  a 
true  child  of  the  Father  of  Lies. 

J  who  write  have  I  not  been  purchased  by  their  money 
and  made  captive  to  their  power  f  And  is  there  any  cru- 
cial test  to  tell  you  a  man  of  breeding  like  the  manner  in 
which  he  will  treat  a  thing  that  lies  in  his  power  f  Well— 
I,  who  thus  have  opportunity  of  examination  and  judg- 
ment passing  the  common  rule,  do  affirm  that  in  all  which 
makes  a  man  loyal,  brave,  patient,  and  of  high  honor, 
frank  of  speech,  honest  of  thought,  faithful  in  word  to 
friend  or  foe,  without  self-consciousness  in  distinction,  and 
without  complaint  or  self-pity  in  adversity,  I  have  never 
known  the  equal  of  your  English  gentlemen. 

And  I  have  been  with  them  in  their  dark  honrs  and 
their  gay  hours ;  I  have  seen  them  in  their  weal  and  their 
woe.  Ah  I — those  men  amongst  you  whom  you  only 
behold  staking  their  money  on  their  cards,  lounging  down 
their  club  steps,  smoking  their  cigars  in  all  the  capitals, 
and  swearing  good-humoredly  in  all  the  languages  of 
Europe ;  those  men  with  their  dainty  blossoms  in  their 
button-holes,  and  their  careless,  fashionable  jargon  on  their 
lips,  and  their  pleasant,  indifferent  laugh  at  all  created 
things,  and  their  easy,  languid  philosophy,  that  holds  as 
its  first  thesis  that  nothing  on  earth  ever  matters,  I  know 
them  better  than  you : — I  know  what  tempests  of  tragedy 
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baFe  broken  over  their  heads ;  what  death-beds  they  have 
watched  with  agony  in  their  Bonis,  what  whirlwinds  of 
passion  have  shaicen  them  for  women  fair  and  false,  what 
capacities  of  quick  and  true  sympathy  lie  in  them  to  start 
to  life  at  the  tone  of  a  voice  that  they  love. 

I  know  :— you  do  not.  But  you  may  believe  me ;— the 
knightly  soul  is  no  more  dead  than  in  tbe  old^ays  of  Holy 
Grail ;  the  wild  reiver  still  grows  reverent  to  true  inno- 
cence as  in  the  years  of  Astolat ;  the  gallant  heart  still 
beats  to  passion  and  remorse,  still  thrills  with  pity  and 
with  pardon,  even  as  in  the  time  of  Launcelot  and  of 
Arthur. 

Ton  judge  these  men  from  the  externals  of  their  lives ; 
they  in  the  fashion  of  the  day  like  well  that  you  should 
deem  the  worst  of  them ;  they  wear  the  habit  of  a  negli- 
gent indifference,  as  their  fathers  wore  the  helm  and  the 
hauberk  of  steel :  what  do  you  know  of  them  in  their  best 
hours  ?  In  the  moments  when  their  voice  trembles  on 
a  woman's  ear  with  a  word,  spoken  amidst  a  crowd,  that 
is  forever  a  farewell ;  when  their  heads  are  low  bent  to 
take  a  dying  mother's  blessing ;  when  their  eyelids  are 
wet  as  they  look  at  the  green  grave  of  an  old  dead  com- 
rade ;  when  their  very  souls  are  riven,  as  the  oak  in  storm, 
as  they  sit  in  the  still  gray  dawn,  and  think — and  think — 
and  think — of  the  woman  whom  they  have  learned  to 
speak  of  as  a  jest,  yet  who  lay  for  awhile  in  their  bosom, 
only  to  flee  from  them  in  cruel,  craven  treachery,  and  leave 
as  legacy  in  her  stead  bitter  despair  and  utter  unbelief. 

AUons  !  You  will  say  I  cannot  be  a  dog  of  tbe  world 
if  I  allow  serious  thought,  or  sad  memories,  to  steal  over 
me.  Let  me  hark  back  to  my  recollection  of  the  happy 
time  that  followed  my  discovery  by  Yere  Essendine  under 
the  portico  of  his  theater. 

Beltran  was  not  a  very  good  man,  as  the  world  counts 
goodness.  He  was  indolent ;  he  was  contemptuous ;  be 
had  very  little  respect  for  women,  which  indeed  was,  I 
think,  their  own  fault;  he  had  the  half-sad,  half-slighting 
skepticism  of  his  period  ;  and  he  held  that  there  was  no- 
thing on  earth  in  the  least  worth  making  a  fuss  about. 
But  he  ^as  always  kind  of  heart ;  sincere  in  an  unusual 
degree;  just  in  action  whenever  he  troubled  himself  to 
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act;  and  of  a  very  great  delicacy  aad  generosity  towards 
those  who  needed  his  assistance.  In  tputh,  he  gave  away 
far  more  than  most  ostentatious  benefactors  of  their 
species  expend,  only  that  he  did  all  his  gentler  and  better 
deeds  in  darkness,  and  was  more  irritated  if  a  charity  was 
traced  to  him  than  if  a  hundred  vices  were  laid  at  his 
doors. 

And  the  world  did  indeed  abuse  him  very  badly.  To 
be  sure,  he  had  been  rich  when  he  had  succeeded  to  his 
title,  and  had  managed  by  this  time  to  throw  away  almost 
everything  he  had  ever  possessed :  and  this  is  a  sin  of 
which  society  is  always  very  intolerant.  To  jeopardize 
your  power  to  give  it  good  dinners  is  always  an  eighth 
cardinal  sin  in  its  sight. 

Besides,  Beltran  was  a  man  whom  the  world  feminine 
had  always  found  it  impossible  to  marry ;  and  there  were 
many  bitter  things  said  of  him  in  the  boudoir  and  draw- 
ing-room. For  this  he  cared  very  little ;  he  went  his 
own  ways ;  spent  much  time  in  traveling  and  yachting ; 
preferred  the  demi-monde  to  any  other  female  world; 
and  having  some  half  dozen  friends  passionately  devoted 
to  him,  was  disliked,  though  deferred  to,  by  most  others 
who  knew  him. 

''  Lord  1 — if  that's  a  lord,  I  wish  the  land  was  chuck 
full  of  lords  P'  said  a  brute  of  a  bargeman  once,  on  a  dark 
misty  night  There  had  been  a  collision  on  the  Thames, 
between  his  coal-barge  and  a  naphtha-laden  brig,  and  one 
man,  coming  down  from  a  yacht  laying  at  anchor  in 
safety,  had  plunged  amongst  the  crashing  timbers  and 
the  blazing  waters,  and  fought  with  the  hideousness  of 
that  double  death,  until  he  brought  out  from  the  crushed 
and  smoking  cabin  of  the  barge  two  little  drowning  chil- 
dren whom  the  river  was  choking,  and  the  flames  were 
straining  to  devour,  in  their  sleep; — brought  them  un- 
hurt, golden  and  white  and  rosy,  amidst  all  that  wreck 
and  deluge. 

Their  father,  the  coal-bargee,  had  been  a  virulent  agi- 
tator amongst  his  own  kind ;  a  fierce  sullen  demagogue 
of  pot-houses  and  coaling-stations,  inveighing  against  the 
cursed  aristocrats  with  savage  fury.  But  when-  he  saw 
those  two  little  curly-heads  raised  in  safety  through  the 
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blindiug  water,  and  the  hissing  fires,  he  shook  like  a  shot- 
struck  elephant,  and  groaned  aloud. 

As  for  Beltran,  be  only  laughed  a  little,  very  quietly, 
they  say,  though  his  loins  were  scorched  and  blackened 
by  the  smoke,  and  his  left  arm  had  been  dislocated  by  a 
blow  from  the  shivering  timbers. 

''  That  sort  of  thing's  easy  enough,"  was  all  he  an- 
swered to  the  wild  plaudits  around  him.  "  Don't  worry, 
please.    Nothing's  worth  a  fuss." 

The  bargee  from  that  hour  adored  him :  and  narrated 
the  tale  in  all  those  places  wherein  he  had  been  previously 
wont  to  thunder  forth  his  foul  invective  against  the 
''nobles."  The  history  bridged  class  hatred  as  that  poi- 
sonous gulf  could  not  have  been  bridged  by  sentimental 
socialism  cast  as  a  sop  to  Cerberus. 

Beltran  had  done  better  for  his  order  in  this  dema< 
gogue's.  sight  than  if  he  had  gone  up  on  the  wings  of  a 
bribed-for,  lied-for,  and  truckled-for  "  people's  confidence," 
into  the  lath  and  plaster  temples  of  '*  office." 

Dogs  never  have  any  difficulty  in  remembering  the 
slightest  event  or  the  lightest  word  that  has  ever  occurred 
or  was  ever  spoken  in  their  presence.  Our  power  of 
memory  is  something  marvelous.  It  is  to  the  human 
mind  as  the  inscriptions  on  the  Pyramids,  that  never  wear 
out,  are  to  the  lines  in  your  modern  tombstones,  that  a 
few  years  efiface. 

No  doubt  the  shortness  of  your  memories  is  a  very 
convenient  thing  for  you;  for  without  it  I  really  don't 
know  how  you  could  have  the  conscience  to  repudiate 
your  debts,  swear  in  your  witness  boxes,  take  your 
marriage  vows,  traverse  your  divorce  petitions,  or  do  half 
the  things  that  you  do  do. 

But,  owing  to  the  perfection  of  our  remembrance,  I  can 
recall  every  trifle  of  the  life  that  I  then  enjoyed  with  him. 
He  generally  took  me  with  him  in  his  pocket,  and  I  saw 
a  great  deal  of  life  in  that  manner.  You  think  a  pocket 
is  a  circufdscribed  sphere  of  observation  ? — nay,  not  more 
so  than  a  club  window. 

Besides,  we  get  out  of  the  pocket,  and  run  about  hither 
and  thither ;  but  you, — how  few  of  you  ever  move  out 
of  the  circle  of  thought  in  your  club  1 
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It  was  a  pleasant,  idle,  artistic,  amasing  season  that 
had  commenced  with  me  in  Beltran's  ownership.  Noons 
spent  at  Christie's,  or  Philips',  where  one  could  hear  a 
prime  minister  set  his  soal  on  a  small  bit  of  old  Chelsea, 
and  see  a  cabinet  of  Marie  Antoinette's  knocked  down  to 
a  Jew  appraiser ;  could  behold  the  collections  of  a  life- 
time sentenced  to  the  hammer  by  a  thankless  heir,  and  a 
courtesan's  priceless  jewels  be  received  by  and  bought  in 
for  duchesses,  in  as  complete  and  caustic  a  satire  upon 
Life  as  one  can  want  to  enjoy  on  a  sunny  spring  morning. 

Half  hours  passed  in''*tbe  odorous  cedar-lined  studios 
of  fashionable  artists,  with  the  smoke  of  choice  cigars 
curling  round  antiques  and  bric-^brac,  and  the  sherry 
and  seltzer  hissing  in  long  fairy-like  glasses  of  Venice ; 
where  art  critics  fondly  conceited  that  the  luxury  of  a 
Bubens  must  mean  the  genius  of  a  Rubens  likewise,  and 
gave  his  ill-scumbled  and  over-glazed  portrait  of  some 
patrician  beauty  credit  with  them  for  a  "  depth,"  and  a 
"  tone,"  that  existed  alone  in  the  hue,  and  the  taste,  of  the 
clarets  that  he  offered  them  in  his  sumptuous  and  velvet- 
hung  work-Eoom. 

Sunday  afternoons  idled  agreeably  away  under  the 
limes  and  acacias  on  the  smooth  sunny  lawn  of  some  fair 
singer's  or  actress's  toy  villa  by  the  Thames,  with  chit- 
chat and  ices,  pretty  women  and  tea,  the  newest  of  flowers, 
and  the  flower  of  news.  Sunday  dinners  at  some  dame's 
of  the  high  world,  with  six  or  eight  guests,  at  the  utmost, 
of  people  perfectly  suited ;  and  with  the  chasse  lightly 
followed  by  some  few  bits  of  music  or  song,  of  an  ex- 
quisite choice  and  of  a  faultless  execution,  some  exhumed 
glee  of  Arne,  some  unknown  morsel  of  Schubert,  some 
plaintive  passionate  love-lay  of  Gounod. 

Mornings  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  Ride  with  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  and  a  rosebud  in  his  coat,  and  a  glossy 
sorrel  neck  curved  delicately  under  the  light  caress  of  his 
whip.  Minutes  checking  the  hack  under  the  trees,  and 
casting  the  cigar  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  to  hold  in  soft 
murmured  converse  some  patrician  coquette  with  proud 
blue  Plantagenet  eyes,  or  some  witching  head  of  a  foreign 
legation  with  a  name  out  of  the  Libro  d'Oro  of  mediuval 
£arope. 
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Hours,  still  termed  "  morning"  though  at  sunset,  taking 
his  drag  down  the  Mile,  with  bis  wild  chestnut  team  fret- 
ting and  flinging  as  though  curb  had  never  galied  nor 
ribbon  ever  controlled  them;  while  aloft  upon  the  box 
some  duchess  of  demi-monde  avenged  with  reckless  reign 
the  l^se-majest^  to  her  order  of  the  noontide  intrigue  in 
Rotten  Row. 

Suppers  where  nothing  was  eaten,  but  five  pounds  a 
head  was  paid  for  looking  at  some  flowers,  and  hearing 
some  champagne-corks  drawn,  and  tasting  some  half  a 
dozen  grapes  or  a  slice  of  watermelon : — suppers  where, 
after  opera  or  theater,  great  ladies  in  their  point  and  pearls 
would  insist  on  being  taken  into  grated  galleries  in  for- 
bidden places,  to  make  a  fast  of  feasting  on  stout  and 
cheese  and  pickles ;  or  suppers  where,  after  opera  or  thea- 
ter, casino  celebrities,  late  maids-of-all-work,  would  insist 
on  being  taken  into  gilded  chambers  in  grand  hotels,  to 
make  a  farce  of  scorning  comet  wines  and  hot-house  pine- 
apples. 

In  all  these  I  was  often  his  companion,  going  into  a 
very  small  compass,  being  swift  of  foot  after  his  horse 
though  so  small,  and  being  a  favorite  with  all  women  save 
one,  for  my  beauty,  my  curls,  and  my  tricks. 

Nay — he  being  influential  and  I  infinitesimal,  I  even 
went  into  the  clubs  with  him ;  and  I  learned  to  look  out  of 
the  windows  in  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's  Street  with  quite 
as  sapient  and  supercilious  an  air  as  any  club  habitu6  could 
desire.  I  was  very  quick  to  hear,  and  observe,  too,  the 
remarks  that  they  made  there,  and  the  contempt  or  interest, 
as  it  might  hap,  with  which  they  lifted  their  eye-glasses  at 
the  women  passing  without. 

Indeed,  I  became  so  accomplished  in  discernment  that 
I  turned  up  my  nose  at  a  hired  brougham  and  job  horse, 
though  the  prettiest  creature  sat  behind  the  shabby  panels ; 
and  cocked  my  ears  and  wagged  my  tail  at  a  well-appointed 
equipage,  though  rouged  and  brazen  audacity  lolled  on  its 
cushions ;  doing  these  with  a  power  of  selection  that  proved 
me  to  have  become,  in  a  month  or  two,  a  consummate  dog 
of  the  world.  ^ 

As  for  my  first  initiator,  Fanfreluche,  I  soon  began  to 
feel  the  polite  disdain  for  her  as  ''  only  a  woman/'  that 
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your  youngster,  who  has  been  three  mouths  in  the  Guards, 
feels  for  the  kindly  coquette  and  *'  frisky  matron"  who  took 
him  up  on  his  first  introduction  into  society,  and  put  him 
in  the  right  set,  and  got  him  into  the  right  clubs,  and  gave 
him  a  nook  in  her  opera-box,  and  a  word  at  her  parties, 
when  nobody  else  noticed  the  fledgling. 

My  days  and  nights  passed  in  a  perpetual  round  of 
sweetmeats,  antics,  ladies'  kisses,  mischief,  mirth,  and 
dainty  dishes.  When  I  thought  of  poor  Ben-s  cottage, 
and  old  Trust's  dinner  of  crusts  and  oatmeal,  I  shame  to 
say  I  thought  of  them  with  wondering  scorn.  There  were 
people  and  dogs  who  lived  like  that,  and  never  knew  the 
taste  of  a  truffle  or  the  look  of  a  whitebait  I  Of  course  I 
entirely  forgot  that  the  time  had  been — a  few  weeks  be- 
fore I — when  to  myself  also  truffles  and  whitebait  had  been 
names  unknown ;  but  persuaded  myself,  till  I  ended  in 
believing,  that  1  had  fed  on  nothing  else  all  the  days  of 
my  life. 

What  hypocrites  you  call  them,  those  pretty  "  outsiders," 
who,  brought  from  obscurity  into  riches  and  pleasure,  will 
talk  as  if  they  had  been  great  ladies  all  their  lives  long! 

Now,  judging  them  by  myself,  I  have  little  doubt  they 
are  partially  sincere.  When  we  like  a  climate  we  get  ac- 
climatized very  soon,  and  when  we  detest  our  birthplace 
we  cannot  have  any  pangs  of  nostalgia.  Now^  they  do 
both  of  these ;  and  when  they  try  to  talk  you  into  the  idea 
that  they  were  born  in  the  purples,  believe  ix^e  they  have 
first  induced  themselves  to  believe  the  thing  they  wish. 

''  And  ye  shall  walk  in  silken  tire,"  seems  to  every  woman 
80  inevjtable  a  law  of  her  being,  that  she  will  forget  that 
the  time  ever  existed  when  she  transgressed  it  in  homespun. 

Fanfrelnche  1  saw  occasionally,  meeting  her  in  a  walk, 
or  at  such  times  as  Beltrau  took  me  with  him  to  the  PearKs 
house.  But  there  was  a  coolness  between  us,  owing  to  her 
supposing  that  I  had  fallen  out  of  the  brougham  on  pur« 
pose,  and  planned  to  be  picked  up  as  I  had  been ;  a  mean 
imagination,  consequent  on  the  intrigues  and  deceptions 
that  were  her  daily  atmosphere,  which  I  resented  too  much 
to  explain  away. 

digger  creatures  than  I  have  sulked  a  true  friendship 
into  its  death  by  torpor,  from  being  too  obstinate  and  full 
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of  pride  to  clear  aside  a  wrongful  supposition.  Ah,  good 
people,  take  my  advice:  be  as  careful  in  ciioosing  your 
friendship  as  in  choosing  new  blood  for  your  bound  ken- 
nels ;  but  when  once  your  choice  has  been  made,  slay  the 
hydra  of  your  amour-propre  seventy  times  seven  over, 
rather  than  let  it  live  and  grow  and  stand  like  a  monster 
of  darkness,  between  you  and  your  chosen  friend. 

The  fact  was,  too,  that  Fanfreluche  loved  Beltran  with 
all  that  curious  force  which  your  cynical,  worldly-wise  co- 
quettes can  'sometimes  throw  into  an  attachment ;  and  the 
poor  little  satirist  was  jealous  of  my  place  in  those  pleasant 
chambers.  I  saw  this,  but  I  did  not  pity  it.  It  was  very 
sweet  to  my  feelings  that  I,  the  baby  and  little  fool  as  she 
called  me,  should  have  thus  prospered  and  distinguished 
myself  at  a  bound  while  this  Rochefoucauld  on  four  legs, 
this  female  Juvenal  in  a  blue  jacket,  had  been  left  to  the 
caprices  of  a  dancer  of  break-downs.  This  feeling  was  a 
small  one ;  I  know  it :  but  I  think  I  have  seen  something 
like  it  in  humanity. 

She  laughed  grimly  when  she  heard  the  tale : 

"  So  Beltran  purchases  a  burlesque  in  good  faith  for 
two-fifty;  and  Ibe  Mouse  spends  the  money  in  trying  to 
divert  Laura's  fealty  ;  and  Beltran  gives  a  thirty-pound 
bit  of  china  for  a  puppy  his  traitor  bought  for  a  song ; 
and  the  Mouse  daren't  say  anything,  because  he  knows 
be  was  guilty ;  and  Laura  nets  sheer  profits  from  both 
sides  and  cheats  them  both  in  the  long  run  1  Well,  it  is 
neat,  certainly." 

But,  though  she  thus  grimaced  and  jeered  at  it,  it  was, 
evidently,  very  bitter  and  unwelcome  to  her  that  this  sin- 
gular turn  of  good  fortune  should  have  befallen  myself  and 
not  her ;  and  that  the  pink  tea-set  should  have  bought  me 
back  in  her  place. 

On  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt  accordingly  she  would  at  first 
vouchsafe  me  no  information ;  **  the  D'Eyncourt  was  before 
her  time,"  she  averred,  though  I  believe  on  my  soul  she 
knew  all  about  the  affair,  whatever  it  might  have  been. 

"  S[u5  was  an  actress,  wasn't  she  ?"  I  asked. 

"  ()h,  yes :  an  actress,  of  genius, — I  have  heard." 

''And  has  disappeared  1" 

**  My  dear — everybody  has '  disappeared '  who  isn't  star- 
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riDg  and  staring  before  the  world's  footlights.  We  are 
uncommonly  fond  of  oar  celebrities, — oh,  yes, — we  bay 
their  photographs  and  steal  their  characters  with  the 
greatest  ardor  imaginable.  We  are  always  flinging  flowers 
before  them,  and  throwing  stones  after  them,  with  the 
most  affectionate  energy  possible.  Bat  it's  only  while 
they're  in  the  range  of  our  eyesight  If  they  retire,  or 
pause,  or  only  get  sick  for  a  little,  we've  done  with  them. 
Your  statesman  may  have  overworked  his  brain  in  your 
service ;  your  painter  may  have  paralysis ;  ^our  author 
may  have  gone  to  his  '  otium  cum  dignitate,'  and  your 
actress  may  have  married  or  be  a  dying; — it's  all  the 
same ;  they  have  disappeared ;  and  the  world  thinks  no 
more  about  them." 

**  But  this  woman " 

"  This  woman  was  a  great  fool,  I  believe.  She  had  no 
money ;  she  had  a  blackguard  for  a  husband ;  she  had 
nothing  but  her  talents ;  and  she  gave  herself  the  airs  of  a 
duchess." 

"  She  was  a  gentlewoman,  perhaps  7" 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it?  She  had  no  money,  I 
tell  you.  Birth  without  gold  is  a  fine-feathered  bird,  with 
both  his  pinions  cropped  off  close  at  the  point.  Much 
use  his  plumage  is  1 — and  fine  fat  worms  he'll  pick  up  in 
the  morning  i" 

''But  she  was  surely  right  to  send  back  that  old  noble- 
man's diamonds?" 

"  Oh,  yes — and  so  wise,  my  dear  I  You  see ;  here  is 
Laura  with  one  little  green  beetle  for  her  hair  worth  its 
two  thousand  guineas,  and  this  D'Eyncourt  woman  stitch- 
ing shirts  in  an  attic  in  Germany  as  you  tell  me." 

"  A  woman  should  not  sell  her  soul  for  a " 

"  Beetle  ?  As  good  as  anything  else  if  it's  in  fashion. 
A  scarabeus  at  two  thousand  guineas,  and  a  shirt  at 
seven  brass  farthings, — I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  that 
pat  illustration." 

And  I  could  not  get  any  more  out  of  her,  for  she  trotted 
off,  with  her  nose  in  the  air,  to  where  Laura  Pearl's  pony 
carriage  stood  by  the  rails  in  the  bright  noon  of  the  now 
budding  spring  season. 
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I  was  only  being  aired  bj  the  valet  whilst  Beltran  him- 
self was  attending  a  jNrivate  view  of  some  foreign  pic- 
tores. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

f  ANFBELUOHS'S  HBMORIEa 

t 

Ons  of  mj  greatest  pleasnres  was  these  mornings  in 
the  Row,  especially  when  Beltran  used  to  walk  there  in 
lieu  of  his  usual  noontide  canter.  At  such  times  I  would 
mount  the  chair  beside  him ;  and,  sitting  upright  on  that 
green  iron  throne,  I  passed  the  peripatetics  in  review  with 
a  countenance  that  I  was  satisfied  presented  the  most 
complete  copj  of  the  superciliousness,  serenity,  and  sar- 
casm which  I  saw  on  the  faces  of  those  around  me. 

If  there  be  a  Republic  on  earth,  it  is  the  Ride  from 
twelve  to  two  on  a  May  morning. 

Oh,  I  know  it  is  the  most  fashionable  lounge  you  have ; 
but  it  is  a  Republic  for  all  that  There  could  Bill  Jacobs 
lean  against  a  rail,  with  a  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
terrier  under  his  arm,  close  beside  the  Earl  of  Guilliadene, 
with  his  cigarette  and  his  eye-glass,  and  his  Poole-cul 
habiliments.  There  could  Laura  Pearl,  or  any  other  of 
her  order,  sit  with  their  priceless  old  laces,  and  their  skirts 
of  satin  or  velvet,  sweeping  against  the  soft,  white,  filmy 
dress  of  a  duke's  child-like  daughter  in  her  seventeenth 
year  and  her  very  first  season. 

There  Marmion  Eagle,  the  handsome  painter,  who  was 
the  Wagpaer  of  Art,  and  had  so  much  genius  that  no  one 
dared  to  bang  or  to  purchase  his  pictures,  could  place 
himself  by  a  penny  next  to  his  forbidden  love  the  won- 
drous-eyed Lady  Gwendoline,  and  for  one  sweet  half-hour 
forget  that  he  was  a  madman,  and  she  a  great  noble's 
betrothed.  There  Maude  Delamere,  wearing  her  gold- 
laden  cashmere  as  none  other  did,  could  flirt  away  her 
pleasant  morning,  side  by  side  with  the  great  Duchess  of 
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Astolai;  while  the  dacbess,  eyeing  the  sbawl,  would 
sileDtly  appraise  the  worth  of  the  marvelous  fabric,  and 
honestly  admire  the  beauty  of  the  wearer,  being  herself 
the  only  person  in  all  London  who  knew  not  that  both 
cashmere  and  Delamere  were  as  much  the  property  of 
His  Grace  of  Astolat  as  was  his  stud  or  kennel. 

There  could  the  tired  shop-girl,  escaped  for  an  hour 
from  the  heated  show-rooms  on  some  thrice-blessed  Bel- 
gravian-errand,  pause  beneath  the  trees,  and  receive  a 
fresh  incentive  to  remain  virtuous  on  ten  shillings  a  week 
by  the  sight  of  Lillian  Lee,  with  her  glistening  chignon, 
and  her  velvet  habit,  and  her  jeweled  whip,  leaning  down 
from  her  hundred-guinea  hack  to  laugh  with  Lord  Brune 
and  Freddy  Orford. 

There  also  could  the  weary  author,  or  the  generous  gen- 
tleman, whose  brain  was  being  maddened  or  whose  heart 
was  being  broken  by  the  curse  of  too  much  honor  and  too 
little  gold,  behold  how  great  a  thing  it  was  to  be  a  cheat ; 
as  Fiodora,  the  great  usurer,  rode  by  on  his  black  Arab; 
or  the  old  withered  yellow  face  of  the  unwedded  capitalist, 
Baron  Moresco,  brought  smiles  to  those  fair  patrician  lips 
with  which  they  never  greeted  mere  wit  or  talent,  blood 
or  beauty,  in  the  men  who  passed  beside  their  chairs. 

The  Row  surely  is  a  Republic ;  for  in  it  first  come,  first 
served ;  and  a  copper  coin  will  throne  alike  the  ambassa- 
dress and  the  traviata,  the  aristocrat  and  the  cad,  the 
creditor  and  the  debtor.  But  all,  still,  are  not  equal,  you 
object  ? — ah,  bah  I  if  that  be  your  objection  to  a  Republic, 
yon  bad  best  remain  a  Conservative  till  the  end  of  time. 

On  this  common  ground  I  met,  as  I  have  said.  King 
Arthur,  and  Fanfreluche,  and  many  other  dogs  of  high 
rank  and  breeding  who  were  wont,  like  myself,  to  saunter 
their  mornings  away  in  the  Park. 

Once  also  I  saw  Bronze — poor,  patient,  faithful  Bronze. 
He  was  wandering  wearily  among  that  gay  butterfly 
crowd,  searching,  searching,  searching,  everywhere;  on 
his  endless  and  hopeless  errand.  A  groom  lashed  him 
with  his  whip;  a  policeman  kicked  him  away  as  a  stray 
cur ;  Lillian  Lee  rode  her  horse  viciously  at  him ;  Laura 
Pearl's  page  drove  him  with  a  curse  from  resting  a  mo- 
ment under  her  carriage  out  of  the  scorch  of  the  sun. 
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And  I — ^well  I  I  have  promised  you  to  be  as  honest  as 
Jean  Jacques — I,  throned  on  my  green  chair,  affected  not 
to  see  him  I 

Partly  it  was  because  I  dreaded  greatly  to  tell  him  that 
the  boy  Harold  was  dead,  and  that  his  quest  was  useless. 
Chiefly,  I  knew  it  was  because  a  countess,  Beltran's  sis- 
ter, had  spread  her  gold-broidered  burnous  for  my  throne, 
and  the  Astolat  dog,  the  most  supercilious  of  poodles,  sat 
beside  me ;  and  with  my  snow-white  curls,  my  gay  blue 
ribbon,  and  the  pretty  arrogant  air  with  which  I  had 
learned  to  cock  my  eye  and  lift  my  nose,  I  shrank  from 
recognition  of  that  dusty,  tired,  starving,  homeless  crea- 
ture. 

It  was  shameful,  I  knew;  our  race  is  scarcely  ever 
tainted  by  such  weaknesses ;  but,  whilst  you  condemn  me, 
think  a  moment, — are  you  eager  to  bow  to  a  ruined  man 
in  the  Row  ?  Will  you  check  your  horse  by  the  rails  to 
smile  on  a  poor  relation  ?  Will  you  shake  bands  in  the 
face  of  the  town  with  a  penniless  strolling  artist  in  a 
linen  blouse,  and  with  a  wooden  pipe  in  his  mouth,  though 
you  may  know  he  has  the  genius  of  a  Raphael  and  the 
heart  of  a  Francois  d'Assisc  ?  No : — ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  of  you  won't ;  my  false  shame  of  poor  Bronze 
has  many  analogies  in  your  humanity. 

Tet  none  the  less  did  I  feel  remorse  for  it ;  we  always 
do  feel  acute  remorse  whenever  we  descend  to  your  level 
by  wounding  a  friend,  or  by  fawning  on  a  foe.  And  I 
would  fain  have  darted  after  him,  and  made  full  and  in- 
stant amends  for  my  wickedness ;  but,  at  the  first  motion 
that  I  gave,  the  countess's  little  hand  caught  my  collar, 
and  held  me  motionless  down  on  my  seat. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  though  she  had  divined  my  inten- 
tion ;  aad  felt  that  a  display  of  friendship  from  prosperity 
to  poverty  would  be  an  unseemly  anomaly,  unfit  for  that 
place  of  fair  fashion. 

I  confessed  my  sin  that  day  to  Fanfreluche. 

''Bless  me,  my  dear!"  said  that  cynic.  ** You've  no 
business  to  have  learned  your  lesson  so  quick :  you  don't 
live  with  a  woman  I" 

She  had  never  recovered,  nor  was  ever  likely  to  recover, 
the  sharp  jealousy  which  she  felt  of  my  selection  by  her 
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hero;  but  she  had  an  excellent  hetirt  in  her  way,  thongh 
BQch  a  bitter  little  thing,  and  she  was  often  very  good- 
natured  indeed. 

That  day  I  coaxed  out  of  her  as  much  as  she  knew  of 
that  story  of  Derry  Denzil's,  which  she  had  once  promised, 
and  always  refused  to  tell  me. 

He  had  just  passed  us  on  his  black  mare,  with  his  glass 
in  his  eye,  and  his  cigarette  in  hi»  mouth,  and  the  sunshine 
full  on  his  dark,  handsome,  reckless  face. 

"Story,  my  dear  ?  every  one  of  those  men  has  a  story," 
said  Miss  Volubility,  when  I  reminded  her  of  her  promise. 
"  It  makes  me  mad  to  hear  that  wretched  Mouse,  when 
he  wants  to  slate  a  very  good  novel,  declare  that  there  is 
no  romance  in  real  life.  Good  gracious !  Why,  no  novelist 
would  dare  to  write  half  the  things  that  I  know  have  hap- 
pened— the  coincidences  are  too  marvelous,  the  fates  too 
bizarre,  the  anomalies  too  glaring,  the  skein  of  circum- 
stances too  entangled,  in  real  life  for  any  novelists  to  dare 
to  paint  exactly  all  that  they  see  or  know.*  Do  all  re- 
viewers live  in  a  nutshell,  and  absorb  themselves  in  an 
eternity  of  knitting  and  muffins,  and  threepenny  whist, 
that  they  persist  in  declaring  there  is  no  romance  in  real 
life?  Heavens! — the  unutterable  woe,  the  insane  pas- 
sions, the  extraordinary  contradictions,  the  horrible  ruin, 
the  wonderful  accidents,  forming  themselves  like  a  ka- 
leidoscope picture,  that  I  have  beheld  in  my  season  of 
existence  I  The  wildest  novel  was  never  one-half  so  wild 
as  the  real  fate  of  many  a  human  life  that  to  superficial 
eyes  looks  serene,  and  placid,  and  uneventful  enough.  Life 
is  just  the  same  now  as  in  the  ages  of  the  (Edipus  agony 
and  the  Orestes  crime :  it  is  only  that  now — they  show 
nothing." 

"  But  tell  me  what  happened  to  him,"  I  urged,  yawning 
a  little. 

**0h,  you  little  idiot!"  she  cried,  disgusted.  "One 
would  certainly  think  you  were  a  woman — always  staring 
at  one  little  whelk  on  tbe  shore,  and  always  ignoring  the 
whole  great  ocean  and  sky  !    The  whelk  is  the  one  narrow 

*  I  beg  thoroughly  to  corroborate  this  opinion  of  Mile.  Fanfrelache, 
If  horn  I  report  faifchfully,  but  with  whom  I  do  not  always  agree.— Ed. 
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personality;  the  waves  and  horizon  are  the  vast  expanse 
of  universal  circumstance. 

''You  are  almost  as  bad  as  an  English  girl  that  I  be- 
longed to  once  for  a  few  months.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
great  Belgian  painter,  Philip  Cornaro ;  she  was  a  pretty 
creature,  with  no  brains.  One  glorious  evening,  down  by 
the  Biscay  coast, — they  lived  there  at  that  time  in  an 
exquisite  villa, — he  was  painting  out-of-doors ;  painting  a 
great  golden  comet  that  floated  over  a  purple  siiy,  above 
a  moonlit  sea. 

''  The  bells  of  a  campanile  rang  eight  and  nine  and  ten ; 
he  painted  on  and  on  and  on ;  and  I  sat  quiet  beside  him. 
For  there  was  a  spell  in  this  marvelous  night,  with  that 
mystical  messenger  from  the  unknown  gods  to  men  wait- 
ing there,  in  the  still  starlit  skies,  above  the  hushed  calm 
waters. 

**  The  girl  stole  up  beside  us,  feverishly,  twice  or  thrice. 
At  length,  as  the  bells  rang  the  tenth  hour,  she  came  again 
swiftly  and  shook  him  by  the  arm.  Ho  started, — thus 
unwelcomely  roused  from  out  of  his  great  mystic  dreams. 

"'Come  at  once,  Cornaro,'  she  whispered;  *I  have 
waited  so  long — so  long  1' 

"  He  roused  himself  with  a  sigh. 

" '  I  cannot  come,'  he  said  patiently,  gazing,  with  his 
whole  soul  in  bis  eyes,  at  the  sea  and  the  sky. 

"  '  Cannot  I    And  why?'  she  cried  in  vexed  wonder. 

"'Why!'  he  echoed,  *look  there,  love, — that  splendor 
will  never  revisit  the  earth  for  five  centuries.' 

"She  pushed  the  brash  from  bis  band  with  a  pout  on 
her  ruddy  lips : 

"  '  The  comet  1  Who  cares  for  that  ?  you  must  come  in. 
Tlie  tea  is  getting  cold  P  " 

"  And  then  people  say  that  incompatibility  of  character 
is  not  reason  enough  for  a  divorce  1"  the  duke's  poodle 
added,  as  Fanfreluche  paused  in  her  long  recital. 

"  Ah,  they  say  so,  Poodle,"  that  cynic  responded.  "  But 
nobody's  ever  proved  it  yet,  I  think." 

"This  is  not  DenziPs  story?"  I  urged,  my  mind  curi- 
ously dwelling  on  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt. 

"  He's  fifty  stories,  my  dear^"  said  Fanfreluche.  "  They 
all  of  'em  have.    Look  there, — do  yoa  see  Peel  Vavasour; 
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that  little,  dry,  slender  chip  of  a  man  who  is  hardly  bigi^r 
than  his  own  fusee?  Well,  he's  the  hardest  rider  that 
ever  sent  a  horse  at  a  six-bar ;  and  the  boldest  trooper  that 
ever  led  his  men  into  the  jaws  of  hell.  Yet  do  you  know 
that  for  ten  whole  years  that  man  has  been  given  over, 
heart  and  body  and  soul,  to  the  wildest,  saddest,  direst 
passion  that  ever  possessed  a  life  ? 

"  See  yonder,  too, — on  that  sorrel  hunter  that  is  plunging 
and  tearing  at  its  bit, — ^that  is  Sir  George  Maude  of  Effing- 
ham. Is  he  not  your  beau-ideal  of  a  fair,  frank,  fearless, 
sunny-hearted  English  gentleman,  with  his  golden  beard 
blowing  in  the  wind,  and  his  blue  eyes  glancing  in  the 
light,  and  his  manly  laugh  ringing  out  so  cheerily  ?  Well, 
my  dear,  go  home  with  George,  or  rather  go  where  he 
never  goes,  to  that  grand  old  Effingham  in  the  western 
woods,  by  the  western  seas,  that  looks  like  Launcelot's 
ocean-castle ;  and  you  will  find  the  picture  of  a  woman 
there.  A  woman  with  Titian's  hair  and  Giorgione's  eyes, 
smiling ;  with  a  scarlet  flower  held  against  her  lips,  in  a 
pretty  unspoken  symbolic  'hush I'  Well,  that  woman 
was  George's  wife. 

"And  the  picture  is  locked  in  a  darkened  room  that  never 
IS  opened,  nor  hears  the  fall  of  footsteps,  nor  sees  the  light 
of  day.  She  had  all  his  big,  brave,  kindly  heart,  and  all 
his  loyal,  undoubting  honor.  So, — she  broke  the  one,  and 
betrayed  the  other.  To  do  him  the  more  shame,  more- 
over, she  chose  her  paramour  out  of  his  own  kith  and  kin. 
It  was  a  horrible  tale, — of  worse  than  passion,  of  worse 
than  sin.  George  pursued  them  to  Paris,  and  would  have 
killed  his  cousin — strangled  him  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
hands — if  the  crowd  in  the  Bois  had  not  torn  them 
asunder. 

"  He  has  been  freed  by  the  law,  and  the  woman  has 
wedded  her  lover.  But  the  old  halls  of  Effingham  never 
see  their  master's  face ;  the  old  forests  never  hear  the  ring 
of  his  rifle ;  no  children's  gay  feet  tread  the  grasses ;  no 
woman's  glad  voice  wakes  the  echoes.  And  that  man  is 
haunted  forever  by  a  ghost  that  will  never  be  laid." 

I  answered  nothing;  these  revelations  saddened  me. 

"Look  there  again," pursued  this  pseudo-philosopher: 
"  you  see  that  cold,  fair,  sardonic-looking  creature  there 
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on  a  dark  bay,  wearing  a  rose  in  bis  coat,  and  riding 
with  Paget  Desmond  ?  Well,  that  is  Vivyan  Bruce.  He 
is  a  Colonel  of  Guards,  and  in  the  Brigades  they  always 
called  him  Mephisto ;  while  society  in  general  is  given  to 
saying  that  if  Satan  himself  does  ever  walk  abroad  in 
man's  guise,  he  clothes  himself  in  the  fleshly  garb  of 
wicked  Vy  Bruce,  who  is  the  deadliest  shot  in  all  Europe, 
and  the  wildest  gambler  that  ever  shook  a  main.  Well 
— do  you  know  that  there  is  a  blind  woman,  still  lovely, 
even  in  her  sightlessness,  dwelling  in  the  daintiest  river- 
home  by  Cliefden,  who  could  tell  you  that  for  tenderness, 
pitifulness,  thoughtfulness,  there  is  not  the  equal  of  '  Me- 
phisto' in  the  world.  It  was  the  old  old  story,  of  sweet 
forbidden  love  ;  and  lives  that  met  too  late.  One  terrible 
night  she,  young  and  beautiful,  and  weary  of  heart,  for 
a  love  that  never  could  be  hers,  standing  beside  her  case- 
ment close  by  the  gates  of  Frascati,  was  stricken  by  a 
sudden  stroke  of  lightning,  darting  from  above  Albano, 
and  made  blind  then  and  forever.  Her  husband  cursed 
her,  and  abandoned  her ;  this  man  alone  cleaved  to  her, 
and  took  her  in  her  senselessness  and  sightlessness,  deem- 
ing her  even  thus  yet  fairer  than  all  fair  women.  The 
world  calls  such  love  sin, — ah,  the  world  is  so  very  wise  I 
Well — many  years  have  drifted  by  since  then ;  but  go 
you  and  ask  Beatrice  Silviera  in  her  solitude,  where  to  be 
his  consoles  her  for  the  loss  of  all  besides,  whether  that 
man  be  indeed  a  devil,  as  they  say ;  or  whether  his  voice 
be  not  ever  gentlest,  his  care  be  not  ever  surest,  his 
patience  be  not  ever  perfect,  his  love  be  not  ever  infinite 
to  her  in  her  darkness  and  her  helplessness,  whose  eyes 
can  never  again  look  once  into  his  own." 

I  was  silent; — awed  by  her  unwonted  gravity.  I 
looked  at  him:  he  had  a  cold,  hard,  careless  face,  I 
thought,  and  he  laughed  idly  where  he  rode  with  other 
men. 

"  You  poor  little  brat  I"  cried  Fanfreluche  contemptu- 
ously. "  Are  you,  who  are  a  dog,  as  foolish  as  those 
poor  scribes  who,  being  at  their  wits'  ends  for  what  to 
say,  declare  romance  is  dead  in  human  lives  1  Pshaw  1 
Do  you  think  that  because  our  friends  there  ride  with 
flowers  in  their  coats,  and  cigars  in  their  mouths ;  and 
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call  the  loveliest  Helen  only  'not  bad  looking;'  and  show 
their  friendship  to  Patroclus  chiefly  by  *  getting  up  behind 
him  ;'*  and  lounge  in  the  smoking-room  of  their  clubs  as 
though  they  had  not  one  care  upon  earth  ;  that  therefore 
they  never  search  for  a  four-leaved  shamrock ;  never 
challenge  fight  for  a  brazen  shield  they  deem  silver; 
never  wear  the  sackcloth  under  the  silk,  and  the  iron  belt 
under  the  velvet ;  and  never  hunger  vainly  for  the  sight 
of  a  Holy  Sepulcher  that  has  no  place  save  in  their 
dreams?     Chut  I — ^you  know  nothing  of  men  I'' 

I  was  abashed :  to  me  the  riders  of  the  Row  looked 
nothing  but  a  fashionable  mob  of  well-dressed,  well- 
mounted,  easy-tempered,  and  somewhat  bored  gentlemen. 
But  I  suppose  she  knew  best ;  and  to  be  sure  Denzil, 
gazing  at  the  photograph  in  solitude,  had  been  a  very 
different  person  to  what  he  looked  now,  where  he  bad 
checked  his  horse  beside  the  rail,  and  leaned  from  his 
saddle  to  laugh  and  talk  over  the  Epsom  chances  with 
Fred  Orford. 

"  Look  at  Derry,"  said  Fanfreluche  sharply,  feminine- 
like,  coming  round  (now  I  had  ceased  to  ask  her)  to  the 
very  point  on  which  she  had  refused  information.  "Uerry 
is  one  of  the  gayesMempered  and  most  popular  men  on 
the  town.  And  yet  that  man  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
grief  in  his  life ; — and  one  murder.  He  comes  of  a  great 
old  family ;  and  he  went  through  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
and  into  the  Guards, — and  all  the  rest  of  the  course ;  and 
till  he  was  five-and-twenty  thought  himself  rich  as  Croesus. 
At  that  time  his  father  died,  leaving  just  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds'  worth  of  debt  behind  him.  Derry  didn't 
say  much ;  but  he  just  sold  the  estate — a  grand  old 
Cornish  place  that  he  loved  passionately,  paid  all  the 
debts,  dowered  his  two  sisters,  left  the  Guards,  and  went 
into  the  Austrian  army. 

"There  he  rose  rapidly  :  he  was  of  the  very  stuff  for  a 
cuirassier ;  but  when  be  had  got  his  majority,  and  had 
been  there  sofne  nine  years,  and  had  grown  fond  of  the 


*  Mile.  Fanfrelncbe  used  the  fashionable  slang  she  had  oangbt  up  at 
the  Turf,  or  the  Rag,  or  the  Raleigh.  She  means  baoking  their  friends' 
bills.— Ed. 
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service,  an  unlucky  thing  happened.  He  was  second  in 
a  duel.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  measure  the  paces.  Now, 
you  know  he  is  a  giant  in  the  land,  and  his  strides  are 
longer  than  those  of  most  men.  The  other  second,  who 
was  an  Austrian  of  very  high  rank,  sneered  thereat. 

*'  *  You  seem  determined  to  place  distance  enough  be- 
tween your  principal  and  mine  I'  he  cried  scoffingly. 

''  Denzil  took  no  notice ;  and  the  duel  was  fought.  It 
ended  harmlessly;  with  a  bullet-graze  on  both  sides. 
When  it  was  over,  Denzil  went  up  to  the  other  second 
who  had  jeered  him. 

" '  You  complained  a  moment  ago  of  my  putting  too 
much  distance  between  the  combatants,'  he  said  quietly. 
*  We  will  fight  as  close  as  you  like  now.' 

"Then  out  be  drew  his  handkerchief,  and  tendered  one 
end  to  the  Austrian — Highland  fashion.  So,  breast  to 
breast  with  the  width  of  that  bit  of  cambric  betwixt 
them — as  many  gallant  gentlemen  were  wont  to  stand  for 
the  death-word  in  the  old  wild  Scottish  days — ^they  fired. 
The  shots  were  simultaneous,  and  both  fell.  Denzil  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  breastrbone ;  but  the  Austrian 
was  shot  through  the  heart.* 

"  His  brother  cufrassiers  concealed  our  friend's  place  of 
sanctuary  until  be  had  recovered  sufficiently  for  them  to 
get  him  in  safety  out  of  the  country,  but  his  career  in  the 
army  was  over;  the  high  station  of  the  dead  Austrian 
made  the  duel  an  offense  beyond  pardon.  Denzil  took  his 
death  greatly  to  heart  also ;  it  was  the  only  duel  ending 
fatally  that  he  had  ever  fought,  and  he  traveled  in  many 
strange  Eastern  lands  for  some  time.  Half  a  dozen  years 
ago  he  came  back  to  the  old  London  life ;  a  thousand  a 
year  or  so  had  been  left  him  by  a  relative,  and  on  this, 
with  what  he  makes  by  these  novels  of  his,  that  are  so 
gay  and  so  mournful,  so  weary  and  so  witty,  he  lives  well 
enough.     But " 

"  Who  is  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt?"  I  asked. 

"  Mrs.  D'Eyncoart  ?     Well — Mrs.  D'Eyncourt  was  a 


*  I  can  bear  witness  that  Fanfreluohe  describes  the  dael  as  it  actoallj 
took  place,  without  any  exaggeration.  Bo  unnsaal  a  fact  in  a  femalo 
narrator,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  testify  to  it. — Ed. 
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very  handsome  woman,  who  was  all  tho  rage  in  London, 
when  I  was  just  out  and  belonged  to  the  Household 
Brigades.  She  was  an  actress ;  and  they  made  her  the 
fashion — for  a  time.  She  was  an  astonishingly  beautiful 
woman,  which  helped  her  wonderfully ;  and  an  astonish- 
ingly proud  woman,  which  went  dead  against  her.  She 
came  of  an  old  race,  they  said ;  and  she  was  deeply  read, 
and  highly  cultured.  Her  husband  was  a  great  scoundrel, 
a  sort  of  gentleman-swindler,  who  drove  her  on  to  the 
stage,  and  spent  all  she  gained  there — yes,  and  would 
have  had  no  objection  to  have  taken  any  of  her  money, 
howsoever  it  should  have  been  made.  He  would  have 
staked  his  wife  at  piquet  just  as  soon  as  he  would  have 
staked  a  sovereign.  Denzil  was  always  about  with  them. 
He  got  Mrs.  D^Eyncourt  her  best  engagements.  He 
wrote  the  best  critiques  that  appeared  on  her.  He  was  in 
the  stalls  or  behind  the  scenes  nearly  every  night  that 
she  played.  He  was  very  much  in  love  with  her — that 
everybody  saw.  But  then,  so  were  a  good  many  others. 
She  had  the  ball  at  her  feet  when  she  chose  to  spurn  it 
away.  That  is — when  she  had  been  the  talk  of  the  town 
for  two  seasons,  and  was  really  making  something  like 
fame,  she  disappeared — nobody  knows  where.  Every- 
body thought  Denzil  was  in  the  secret.  I  can't  say 
whether  he  was.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  same  night  that 
she  vanished,  her  husband  was  thrashed  within  an  inch 
of  his  life  by  somebody ;  and  found  black  and  blue,  and 
scarcely  able  to  speak,  with  the  door  of  his  chamber  shut 
on  him.    I  always  thought  Derry  did  ihcU.^^ 

"  And  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt  ?" 

"How  your  head  runs  on  that  woman  I  The  last  night 
that  she  appeared  was  a  great  triumph  for  her.  A  certain 
cabal — there  is  always  a  very  strong  cabal  against  a 
woman  who  is  so  unsexed  that  she  won't  accept  dia- 
monds— ^had  done  their  best  to  write  her  down ;  had  de- 
rided her,  condemned  her,  stoned  her  with  injury  and  in- 
sult from  the  catapults  of  their  criticisms.  But  the  woman 
was  gloriously  handsome,  resolute  too  in  will,  and  of  sin- 
gular talent,  she  was  for  once  stronger  than  the  strong 
clique  against  her :  she  carried  the  public  with  her ;  and  the 
curtain  fell  at  length  on  a  shower  of  flowers,  and  amidst 
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a  Btonn  of  applaase.  But  that  night  was  the  last  that 
the  town  ever  saw  Gertrude  D^Ejhcourt.  Of  course  they 
all  said  that  Derry  had  hidden  her  somewhere,  specially 
as  he  went  abroad  the  day  after.  He  came  back  six 
months  later,  looking  ill  enough,  and  he  horsewhipped 
one  fellow  who  had  repeated  (so  that  it  came  to  his  hear- 
ing) what  all  the  town  said  of  this  woman.  And  of  course 
they  were  all  quite  sure  then  it  was  true." 

"But  was  it?" 

"  How  can  I  tell,  child  ?  All  I  know  is,  that  I  have 
never  heard  a  syllable  about  her  from  anybody,  till  you 
told  me  the  other  day  of  that  news  of  Lord  Mark's.  But, 
good  gracious  I — how  you  chatter  I  There  are  our  ponies 
moving  off.  I  wouldn't  miss  going  with  them  for  worlds. 
Pearl  lunches  this  morning  with  some  men  at  the  Levia- 
than, and  that  Hotel  is  the  only  place  where  they  do  aspic 
with  plover's  eggs,  so  that  I  can  eat  it" 

And  away  the  little  chatter-box  and  gourmet  trotted, 
ringing  her  golden  bells,  and  presently  jumping  into  the 
carriage,  was  whirled  out  of  sight  by  the  swiftly-trotting 
feet  of  Pearl's  ponies. 

Derry  Denzil  was  talking  over  the  Danebury  cracks,  by 
the  rails ;  Peel  Vavasour  was  making  some  man  shriek 
with  laughter,  by  relating  a  new  double  entendre  of 
Schentack's;  Sir  George  was  discoursing  with  great  ani- 
mation of  the  last  run  of  the  season  with  the  York  and 
Ainsty ;  and  Yy  Bruce  was  murmuring  idlest  nonsense 
to  Lillian  Lee,  as  he  lighted  one  of  his  cigarettes  for  her 
use. 

I  sat  on  my  chair  bewildered  and  saddened.  Tou 
always  are,  I  think,  whenever  Belphegor  first  unroofs  the 
houses  for  you. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

AT  THE  STAB  AND  QABTBfi. 

Ths  new  burlesque  throve  ftt  the  Coronet. 

It  was  a  success,  as  you  say  in  your  odd  jargon.  The 
reckless  break-downs,  Vie  puns,  which  it  seemed  roally  had 
some  humor  in  them,  and  were  therefore  quite  uncommon, 
the  splendid  Parieian  dressee,  the  lively  music,  all  insured 
its  popularity.  And  Laura  Pearl  shono  in  her  jigs,  the 
number  of  which  was  increased,  according  to  her  deeire, 
with  a  rollicking  sest  that  raised  her  higher  than  ever  in 
tlie  Gtolls'  estimation. 

She  was  gone  rally  late  to  arrive,  sullen  when  crossed 
for  a  moment,  capricious  and  ungratcfol  to  an  incredible 
extent,  and  self-willed  with  a  stubbornness  of  temper 
which  would  have  brought  her  heavy  6nes  and  loud 
curses  from  the  tyrannical  "old  Wynch"  had  she  beea 
one  of  those  luckless  girls  who  lived  in  attics  and  slaved 
on  twenty  shillings  a  week.  As  it  was,  of  course  nobody 
dared  say  a  word  to  her;  and  all  the  wrath  of  that  Jupi- 
ter Tonans,  the  acting  manager,  fell  on  the  oftentimes  in- 
nocent and  invariably  defenseless  heads  of  those  hapless 
young  players  who  had  holes  in  their  gloves,  and  rents 
in  their  boots,  and  a  hungry  pinched  look  in  their  faces, 
and  who  toiled  in  the  rain  and  the  gaslight  to  and  from 
the  theater  on  foot,  whilst  her  brougham  drove  up  or 
oway  with  much  noise  and  fury  and  display,  and  a  dash- 
ing roan  mare  that  stepped  up  to  its  nose. 

Although  Bcltran  had  protested  against  dogs  being 
taken  there,  I  often  went  down  to  the  Coronet  with  him; 
and  few  things  ever  amused  me  much  more  when  I  ceased 
to  be  bewildered  at  the  strangeness  of  the  life  there. 

He  was  not  very  often  there  himself,  however ;  except 
on  such  evenings  as  be  had  those  suppers  which  were  the 
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talk  of  the  town : — ^little,  costly,  dainty  repasts,  where'  a 
certain  sort  of  wit  really  did  circolate,  dead  though  wit 
is  in  your  modern  society,  and  where  they  sometimes 
played  piquet,  or  ^cart^,  or  lansquenet  till  the  morning. 
There  were  scarcely  more  than  ten  or  twelve  men — his 
most  intimate  companions — ^that  ever  had  the  entrance  to 
the  little  gilded  amber-hued  chamber ;  and  of  course  as  it 
became  to  be  considered  very  chic  to  get  the  pass  there, 
and  as  equally,  of  course,  all  the  women  of  his  own  world 
were  jealous  in  their  own  minds  of  what  they  could  not 
enter  into,  the  many  who  were  excluded  said  very  fearful 
things  of  the  few  who  were  admitted,  and  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve that  Beltran's  suppers  were  considered  by  society  to 
recall  Borgia's  feasts  or  d'Argenson's  nunnery.  He  knew 
this  very  well,  but  he  only  laughed  at  it  himself;  and  did 
nothing  to  uproot  the  conviction.  He  knew  very  well 
also  that  he  seldom  drank  anything  stronger  there  than 
iced  seltzer  water,  and  never  did  anything  worse  there 
than  lose  his  hundreds  on  a  quatorze  of  queens.  He 
could  have  made  an  end  to  the  reports  in  a  week  by  in- 
viting a  score  ^hen  he  only  asked  half  a  dozen ;  but  that 
would  not  have  been  a  mode  of  remedy  at  all  like  Yere 
Essendine. 

So  he  continued  to  shut  his  doors  against  the  many ; 
and  the  many  continued  to  assert  that  the  Coronet  supper- 
room  was  a  compound  of  the  Pare  auz  Cerfs  and  the 
Agapemone,  with  champagne  and  picquet  in  its  entr'actes. 

All  the  horrors  that  were  whispered  of  it,  however, 
never  prevented  the  chastest  dame  that  ever  I  heard  of, 
or  the  haughtiest  Belgravian  matron,  from  accepting  with 
pleasure  and  smiles  his  offer  of  a  box  for  the  season.  In- 
deed, to  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  while  the  burlesque  was 
on,  behind  those  dainty  rose-silk  curtains  of  the  loge%^  with 
little  cups  of  orange  pekoe  sent  to  them  in  his  tiniest  and 
choicest  china,  was  one  of  the  pet  amusements  of  the  great 
ladies  of  his  own  order ;  and  they  would  turn  their  hand- 
some eyes  from  resting,  through  their  lorgnons,  on  the 
Pearl,  to  smile  with  sunny  welcome  on  his  entrance  to 
their  box. 

Of  course  they  all  considered  his  conduct  shocking  when 
they  spoke  of  it  in  their  own  boudours ;  but  that  was  no 
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reason  why  they  should  refuse  his  fashionable  theater  and 
fragrant  tea.  And  they  never  gave  a  sign  that  they  knew 
Laura  Pearl  was  anything  more  than  a  very  well-dressed 
marionette  made  of  wood  and  hung  upon  wires. 

In  your  admirable  world  there  is  nothing  more  easy  or 
more  convenient  than  to  ignore,  except  indeed  it  be  to  go 
one  step  further  and — forget. 

Your  unlucky  people,  who  find  it  difficult  to  do  the  first, 
break  the  rules  of  tact  and  of  good  society ;  your  unhappy 
people  who  cannot  do  the  last,  break  things  of  less  conse- 
quence— their  hearts. 

In  this  new  world  of  mine  I  liked  every  one  save  this 
Pearl  of  price,  and  she  for  her  part  cordially  detested  me, 
though  by  me  she  had  gained  a  pair  of  ear-rings  worth  two 
hundred  sovereigns  and  a  pink  tea-set  worth  fifty.  When- 
ever she  saw  me — if  Beltran's  eye  was  ofif  her  she  slapped, 
or  shook,  or  pinched  me  ;  and  once  gave  me  a  fearful  fall 
by  jerking  me  off  the  carriage  rug  from  the  foot-board  of 
a  very  lofty  mail  phaeton. 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  leave  that  dog  alone,  Laura,"  Bel- 
tran  said  to  her  one  day  when  she  was  clutching  merci- 
lessly at  my  curls  till  I  screamed. 

"  I  shan't  then  I"  she  retorted ;  and  therewith  struck  me 
with  her  fan  so  hard  a  blow  that  the  tortoise-shell  sticks 
broke  in  shivers. 

Beltran  smiled — well  pleased. 

**  Women's  temper  generally  ends  in  their  own  losses," 
he  murmured.  "  You  don't  look  handsome  when  you  get 
savage." 

Which  assurance  only  made  her  more  furious : — ^this 
sort  of  amenities  was  the  usual  characteristic  of  their 
intercourse,  and  I  often  marveled  why  a  man  so  fond  of 
repose  and  so  impatient  of  anything  like  a  scene  could 
voluntarily  subject  himself  to  it.  I  remarked  this  once  to 
Fanfreluche. 

That  little  canine  cocodette  turned  her  nose  in  the  air 
with  her  wonted  gesture  of  scorn. 

"  My  dear  !  where's  another  woman  so  handsome  ?" 

And  this  was  true. 

You  people  when  you  write  about  love  do  not  allow 
enough  weight  to  the  influence  of  purely  physical  attrac- 
tions. 
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The  town  had  pronounced  Laura  Pearl  the  "  handsomest 
thing  out."  It  is  as  agreeable  to  a  man's  pride  and  sense 
of  possession  to  bear  this  said  of  bis  mistress,  as  it  is  for 
him  to  hear  bis  year-old  racer  pronounced  nearer  perfection 
than  all  the  two  hundred  and  odd  horses  to  be  seen  in  the 
yard  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  This  is  not  a  lofty  motive 
for  passion,  you  say  ? — ah,  well  I  I  cannot  help  that  A 
great  many  of  your  motives  are  not  lofty. 

Beltran  moreover  had  been  bred  and  bom  in  a  sphere 
where  women,  after  all,  are  really  held  in  much  the  same 
esteeni  as  in  any  oriental  country,  though  they  are  treated 
with  more  outward  forms  of  deference  and  courtesy ;  and 
cost  a  great  deal  more  for  their  maintenance.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  besieged  and  disgusted  by  marriage-makers 
of  his  own  orders ;  and  he  had  now  in  his  manhood  got 
into  a  congenial  habit  of  only  seeking  his  loves  in  a  world 
from  which  the  demon  of  marriage  was  exorcised. 

He  did  not  want  mental  power  in  his  mistress,  nor  yet 
affection ; — he  found  the  first,  in  plenty,  in  other  forms  of 
society ;  and  he  looked  on  the  latter  with  a  sort  of  horror 
as  on  something  that  would  "  bore"  him  infallibly  and  un- 
bearably. 

Indeed,  like  many  men  of  his  time,  he  did  his  very 
utmost  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  heartless,  and 
everybody  else  that  he  was  mindless. 

Tet  a  keener  intelligence  than  his  few  men  were  born 
with ;  and  a  truer  friend  than  he  was  never  lived.  Now, 
your  fine  intelligence  will  always  soon  or  late  g^ow  dis- 
satisfied with  abasing  itself  to  the  senses ;  and  he  who  can 
be  a  sincere  friend  has  also  in  him  the  capability  of  sincere 
love. 

A  trifle,  too,  showed  me  this  temper  in  him. 

[And,  by  the  way,  permit  me  to  add  that  if  you  were 
quicker  and  wiser  at  guessing  your  companion's  charac- 
ters from  the  indices  of  trifles,  you  would  not  make  those 
everlasting  blunders  of  foolish  trust  and  idiotic  suspicion 
which  so  continually  excite  in  you  the  contempt  and  won- 
der of  dogsJ] 

This  happened  when  I  had  been  about  a  month  in  his 
possession. 

**  What  a  pity  that  boy  was  in  such  a  deuce  of  a  hurry 
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to  kill  himself  I"  said  Denzil,  one  evening,  as  they  drove 
down  to  a  Richmond  dinner.  I  being  ensconced  in  the 
back-seat,  and  there  being,  for  onco,  no  woman  in  the  front. 

''  What  boy  ?"  asked  Beltran. 

"  That  poor  young  wretch  who  wrote  the  Demeter.  1 
see  tbey  have  brought  some  posthumous  poems  of  his  out 
'  by  the  late  Harold  Oerant,'  and  they  are  likely  to  make 
a  sensation.    There  is  certainly  wonderful  stufif  in  them — '' 

''  How  do  they  get  out  if  he's  dead  ?  I  thought  pub- 
lishers would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him." 

''  They  would  have  nothing — whilst  he  was  alive.  That 
is  their  way.  They  have  a  knack  of  thinking  that  genius, 
like  Ganges  grass,  only  exhales  its  worth  when  it's  been 
well  crushed.  It  seems  that  there  were  manuscripts  of 
his  lying  about  in  various  places ;  and  after  the  issue  ^f 
that  fragment  the  Trade  thought  it  a  decent  speculation 
to  collect,  and  to  issue  them." 

"More  fool  the  Trade,  then.  While  Massinger,  and 
Ford,  and  Marvell  lie  unread  in  ninety-nine  libraries  out 
of  a  hundred,  who  wants  the  catchpenny  jingle  of  nine- 
teenth-century verse  ?" 

"  Come,  come, — ^you  said  yourself  that  there  was  great 
promise  in  that  fragment." 

''  So  I  might.  But  I  take  it  if  the  man's  dead  it  don't 
matter  much  what  he  promised ;  he  can't  come  up  to  time 
with  any  of  it,  whether  it's  a  promissory  note  or  a  pro- 
missory poem." 

"Don't  be  a  brute,  Vere!  The  poor  lad  would  rest 
quieter  in  his  grave,  I  fancy,  for  knowing  that  those 
thoughts  of  his  are  not  all  lost." 

"  Everybody  does  rest  quiet  in  his  grave,  I  believe, 
unless  he's  scooped  up  with  a  spade  by  an  enterprising 
Railway  Company.  You  literary  men  do  allow  your- 
selves such  poetic  license  of  expression.  Surely  from  your 
own  sentimental  point  of  view  you  ought  to  be  awfully 
glad  this  young  idiot  did  kill  himself:  who  would  know 
anything  of  Cbatterton  if  it  weren't  for  that  lucky  dose 
of  prussic  acid,  and  who  would  care  a  bang  for  Shelley, 
if  iu  lieu  of  lying  under  the  violets,  he  had  lived  to  grow 
fat,  leave  off  bis  sailor's  jacket,  read  family  prayers,  and 
turn  poet-laureate  ?" 
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"If  you  would  only  read  this  book — ^*" 

"  I !  good  gracious  I  When  do  I  ever  read  anything, 
unless  it  be  a  novel  of  yours,  or  of  Laurence's  V^ 

*'  If  you  would  only  read  the  poems  you  would  see  what 
it  is  that  I  mean.  There  are  a  hundred  faults  in  them, 
of  course ;  but  there  is  a  wonderful  glow  of  imagery  and 
depth  of  thought  in  them  for  the  works  of  so  mere  a  boy. 
No  pretentiousness  either ;  no  borrowed  Gatullan images; 
no  mock  incestuous  rapture ;  but  the  strength  of  passions 
struggling  with  their  tempers  like  young  lions  in  a  net, 
and  yet,  with  all  their  talent  woe  and  fire,  the  purity  of  a 
mind  that  bad  evidently  fed  on  the  simplicity  of  some 
free,  open-air,  and  meditative  life — the  only  true  life  for 
the  poet  and  the  painter.  If  you  would  for  once  read 
them " 

"  But  I  never  shall,  my  dear  Derry.  So  1  will  take 
your  praises  on  trust ;  the  only  way  not  to  be  obliged  to 
disagree  with  them.  Just  now — rhapsodies  on  bisque 
Boup  and  red  mullets  are  more  to  my  taste.  I  wish  your 
dead  boy  all  sorts  of  living  laurels,  but  I  clearly  foresee 
that  he  will  grow  into  a  bore.  Pray  don't  let  us  have  too 
much  of  him." 

Denzil  flung  himself  back  in  his  seat,  a  little  out  of 
temper. 

I,  lying  coiled  in  my  tiger  rug,  wondered  within 
myself. 

It  so  chanced  that  a  month  or  so  earlier  I  had  happened 
to  go  out  in  the  forenoon  with  Beltran,  at  a  different  hour 
to  his  usual  one.  And  he  had  wended  his  way,  walking, 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  to  a  certain  house  of  business ; 
where  with  my  own  ears  I  had  distinctly  heard  him  in  a 
somewhat  long  business  interview,  commission  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  house  to  search  for  all  manuscripts  bearing 
the  inscription  attached  to  the  poem  of  Demeter ;  when 
found,  to  have  the  noblest  of  such  fragments  selected  by 
some  scholar  competent  to  make  the  choice,  and  then  to 
have  them  printed  and  issued  with  as  littio  delay  as 
possible,  and  at  his  own  cost.  I  had  also  heard  the  per- 
sons he  thus  commissioned  ask  if  they  might,  without 
offense,  inquire  the  reason  for  his  interest  in  the  young 
dead    penniless  writer, — and  had    heard  his   answer. 
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*'  Interest  ?  None  In  the  least  I  never  saw  him  in  my 
life.  Bat  the  boy  had  genius ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
buried  with  his  body :" — and  therewith  he  left,  desiring 
that  his  name  should  not  in  any  way  be  associated  with 
the  affair,  but  that  the  publishers  themselves  should 
appear  to  be  the  originators,  as  well  as  the  executors,  of 
the  matter. 

Herein  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  thoroughly  well 
obeyed.  The  poems  had  appeared,  been  discussed,  been 
admired,  and  the  name  of  the  dead  boy  was  on  the  lips 
of  many ;  but  not  a  soul  ever  dreamed  that  he  had  so 
much  as  thonght  twice  of  the  story  of  the  suicide  that 
Denzil  had  told  at  his  Sunday  breakfast. 

But  why  conceal  this  generous  and  sympathetic  action  ? 
— and  conceal  it  too  with  this  cynical  assumption  of  con- 
temptuous indifference  ? 

Nay,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  can  only  say  it  was  his  way  of 
belying  himself;  a  way  I  have  known  in  more  men  than 
one  of  like  temperament. 

"  They  do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  known — " 
or  rather  swear  impatiently  to  find  it  known,  as  their 
manner  is.  I  do  not  say  that  this  masking  of  all  their 
better  acts  and  thoughts  is  of  itself  commendable ;  but  I 
think,  in  view  of  the  innumerable  creatures  who  crow  out 
aloud  their  own  charities,  and  of  the  abundant  hypocrites 
who  only  fold  their  robes  to  hide  their  vice  and  avarice, 
such  exceptions  as  his  are  refreshing,  and  not  to  be  con- 
demned. If  you  have  not  known  men  like  him,  men  of 
this  order  and  of  this  habit  of  speech  and  act,  you  will 
not  be  likely  to  comprehend  the  character  of  this  master 
of  mine. 

Presently  we  dashed  over  Richmond  Hill,  and  drew  up 
before  the  old  Star  and  Garter.  And  here  Beltran,  with 
the  Duke  of  Astolat,  Ned  Guilliadene,  a  Charge  d'Affaircs, 
and  a  Guardsman,  gave  one  of  those  dinners  which 
seemed  part  and  parcel  of  his  duties  as.  lessee  of  the 
Coronet.  A  dinner  where  all  the  prettiest  of  his  actresses 
blossomed  foVth  in  the  most  intensely  Parisian  of  dresses, 
and  many  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  diamonds  and  rabies. 
Where  the  portly  dame,  always  attached  to  the  house, 
who  would  be  either  Hamlet's  mother  or  Mrs.  Candour, 
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the  Ooantess  Gapulet,  or  Mrs.  Boancer,  appeared  in 
velvets  of  the  richest  purple,  or  violet,  or  ruby,  for  she 
played  propriety  on  many  scarcely  proper  occasions,  aod 
this  is  a  lucrative  office  always  gratefully  acknowledged. 
Where  that  charming  woman,  Mrs.  Delamere,  who  on  the 
stage  bad  something  of  the  sympathetic  acting  and  ele- 
gant ease  of  the  French  school,  yet  saw  herself  almost 
disregarded  by  an  audience  eager  for  the  break-downs  and 
burlesque  of  Laura  Pearl,  brought  the  superb  grace  and 
proud  negligence  of  a  duchess,  though  her  forsaken  lord 
was  a  wine-meiTshant's  clerk,  who  had  wedded  her  out  of 
a  milliner's  work-room.  Where  the  male  comedians, 
making  in  private  the  same  blunder  that  distinguished 
them  in  public,  thought  coarseness  and  buffoonery  were 
wit,  and  took  an  insane  relish  in  the  privilege  of  the  mo- 
ment, which  allowed  them  to  address  without  prefix  as 
"  Beltran,"  and  "  Brune,"  and  "  Desmond,"  and  "  Denzil," 
men  who,  meeting  them  the  next  day  in  Pall  Mall,  barely 
gave  them  a  nod  of  the  head  as  good  morning.  Such  a 
dinner  as  their  host  had  sat  at  hundreds  of  times,  bored 
to  death  by  the  drear  monotony  of  the  thing,  which  so 
exactly  reproduced  itself  one  year  after  anofher.  He 
knew  precisely  when  Mrs.  Delamere  would  smile,  when 
Mrs.  Mac  Mundo  would  frown,  what  puns  his  first  com- 
edy-man would  make,  and  where  he  would  infallibly  make 
them,  what  pretty  consternation  his  actresses  would  show 
at  the  first  questionable  story  that  came  round  with  the 
chablis ;  what  flushed  amusement  they  would  receive  a 
much  naughtier  one  with,  when  they  had  come  to  the 
chartreuse;  what  riotous  laughter  the  Pearl  would  give 
to  the  punsters  as  she  crammed  the  crystallized  sweet- 
meats into  her  rosy  mouth  and  had  her  armies  of  glasses 
replenished  again  and  again ;  what  exquisite  dignity  dis- 
dainful Maude  Delamere  would  show  as  she  swept  away 
on  the  terrace  with  her  black  laces  all  trailing  about  her; 
and  what  nonsense  he  should  be  expected  to  murmur  in 
the  scent  of  the  geraniums  and  heliotropes  to  these 
women,  every  turn  of  whose  features,  and  every  tone  of 
whose  voices,  he  knew  as  well  as  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet Dinners  at  which  his  actors  would  drink  the  rich 
wines,  and  the  actresses  eat  the  rare  fruits,  of  his  giving; 
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but  from  which  as  often  as  not  they  would  drive  away, 
the  one  to  curse  bim  as  a  swell  because  be  had  not 
laughed  at  their  broadest  joke,  and  the  other  to  mutter 
agaiust  him  as  a  niggard,  because  the  enameled  or 
jeweled  present  laid  with  the  bread-roll  under  their 
napkin  wa»  a  shade  less  costly  than  what  they  bad 
desired. 

Little  Panfreluche  was  right. 

In  other  ages  the  jesters  fed  on  blows  and  black  broth, 
yet  oftentimes  loved  their  princes,  and  would  have  died 
for  them  had  only  their  jingling  bauble  bten  a  two-edged 
sword.  But  in  this  age  the  wagered  fools,  fed  on  the  fat 
of  the  land  and  drenched  with  the  choicest  of  vintages, 
have  none  such  fealty  as  this,  but  rise  from  their  master's 
board  to  spit  out  venom  behind  his  steps,  and  ring  their 
bells  to  chime  out  his  dishonor. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  SCIENCE  OP  DINING. 

Apropos  of  these  Richmond  entertainments,  I  often 
wondered,  by  the  way,  why  men,  who  had  their  own  ad- 
mirable cooks,  and  their  own  elegant  abodes,  and  their 
own  choice,  selected  wines,  were  so  addicted  to  coming 
out  to  dinner  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  or  Ship,  or  any 
suburban  place,  that  it  was  fashionable  to  dine  at  in  this 
manner. 

I  often  wondered  what  peculiar  attraction  existed  for 
them  in  spending  about  five  times  as  much  on  their  dinner 
as  it  would  have  cost  at  home,  only  for  the  sake  of  getting 
in  return  a  questionable  cuisine,  lumpy  sauces,  cold  soups, 
and  fifth-rate  champagnes  at  exorbitant  prjces. 

I  never  solved  the  question ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
the  mode  is  an  extraordinary  mistake ;  a  great  waste  of 
time  and  money,  without  any  adequate  quid  pro  quo. 
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If  I,  instead  of  being^a  dog,  fed  at  best  on  scattered 
crumbs,  were  a  rich  man,  and  a  man  of  influence  enough 
to  be  able  to  command  whatever  society  I  chose,  I  should 
never  dine  out  of  my  own  house. 

But  if  everybody  did  that,  you  object,  who  would  there 
be  for  guests  1  Pooh  I — my  dear  friend,  men  will  never 
be  so  equal  but  what  there  will  always  be  your  gay, 
courtly,  silver-tongued,  half-bankrupt,  though  well-born 
Martial,  who  will  always  be  charmed  to  enjoy  the  mag- 
nificence of  Lucan's  villa.  And  if  I  were  Lucan,  I  would 
always  eat  my  cmna  at  home. 

A  dinner  is  not  a  thing  which  should  be  left  to  chance. 
The  choice  of  so  delicate  a  combination  as  the  menu 
should  never  be  given  over  to  hazard.  And  now  that  I 
am  on  this  topic,  forgive  me  if  I  add  my  mite  to  all  that 
has  been  already  written  on  the  great  science  of  dining. 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  dinners  in  my  time  since  that 
first  London  season  with  Beltran.  Duchesses',  actresses', 
millionaires',  playwrights',  nobles',  and  bohemians'  din- 
ners ;  I  have  been  present  at  them  all,  one  time  and  an- 
other, and  I'  cannot  forbear  from  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject.  Dining,  or  rather  giving  dinners  with  success, 
is  an  Art.  Epicures  have  recognized  this  long  ago ;  but 
I  want  it  universally  recognized. 

There  is  no  reason  in  life  why  Rus,  with  only  his  bottle 
of  old  port,  and  his  new-laid  e^^,  and  his  plump,  home- 
fed  pullets,  and  his  sunny  apricots,  fresh  from  the  warm 
south  wall,  and  bis  honey  drawn  from  his  own  cabbage 
roses  and  carnatiohs  and  white  jessamine  flowers,  and  a 
ruddy-cheeked,  clean-handed  Phil  lis,  and  a  shady,  leaf- 
bowered,  sweet-scented  little  chamber,  should  not  study 
to  give  an  entertainment  very  charming  in  its  own  fashion, 
quite  as  well  as  Urbs,  who  has  his  swift,  silent,  clever 
men-servants,  and  his  gold  plate,  and  his  porcelains  costly 
as  gold,  and  his  cook,  with  the  soul  of  a  Cardme,  and  his 
magnificent  pines,  and  bis  hot-house  grapes,  and  his  won- 
ders of  food  brought  from  all  ends  of  Europe,  and  his  per- 
fect wines  all  of  comet  years,  and  his  brilliant  guests 
culled  from  the  Legations  and  the  two  Houses,  from 
White's  and  the  Guards'  Club,  from  Brooks'  and  Boodles'. 

The  two  entertainments  will  be  at  the  two  extremes  of 
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the  Art,  of  course :  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  both  be  true  art, — like  a  Meissonnier  and  a  Poussin. 

Lookers-on  see  the  most  of  the  game,  they  say.  Per- 
haps you  will  bear  with  me  a  moment  whilst  I  tell  you 
one  or  two  things  that  I  think  of  your  dinners. 

They  are  not  anything  like  what  they  might  be.  Here, 
in  London,  you  have  every  requisite  for  the  very  best 
dinners:  dinners  to  call  up  Brillat  Savarin,  in  ecstasy, 
from  his  grave.  You  have  the  best  wines,  you  have  the 
best  food,  you  have  handsome  women,  you  have  clever 
men,  and  you  never  spare  any  expense :  how  is  it,  then, 
that  in  London  you  reiterate  the  eternal  complaint — all 
of  you — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  society?  It  is 
really  very  ridiculous ;  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
confession. 

Tou  echo  it  one  after  another ;  and  yet  night  after  night 
you  go  on  elbowing  each  other  at  assemblies  that  resemble 
a  crush  on  a  hustings,  and  crowding  together  in  fashion- 
able mobs  at  garden-parties,  and  you  do  nothing  in  the 
world  to  remedy  the  defect. 

Now  it  is  a  fact — if  you  don't  go  to  them  I  can't  help 
that — it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  little  dinners  even  in  Lon- 
don which  are  a  success,  because  they  are  thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

Why  are  they  enjoyable  ? 

Well,  one  can  hardly  give  a  recipe  for  society  any  more 
than  for  cooking  an  omelet.  It  is  not  a  knowledge  to  be 
taught ;  it  is  a  thing  that  comes  by  nature ;  a  thing  of 
genius. 

They  are  enjoyable,  first  of  all,  because  they  are  given 
out  of  a  genuine  design  to  amuse  and  be  amused,  and  not 
merely  to  ''  knock  off"  a  social  duty,  and  occupy  a  space 
in  the  "  fashionable  intelligence." 

Also  because  they  are  small  enough  for  the  ball  of  con- 
versation to  be  tossed  lightly  and  rapidly  from  every  hand ; 
the  talk  is  not  therefore  a  mere  buzzing  and  cross-fire  of  a 
score  of  voices. 

Also  because  the  host  or  hostess  has  the  supreme  talent 
of  selection,  and  also  the  supreme  talent  of  leading  the 
conversation,  unostentatiously,  but  skillfully;  it  is  almost 
as  great  a  talent  as  that  of  leading  aright  at  whist.    And 
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this  also  in  a  manner  must  come  by  nature :  though  it 
may  be  increased  and  polished  by  study. 

If  you  are  people  who  will  persist  in  giving  huge 
"feeds,"  as  slang  very  fittingly  styles  them,  of  thirty  or 
forty  covers,  I  cannot  hope  to  instruct  you.  But  if  you 
are  open  to  conviction,  and  willing  to  give  little  dinners 
(one  every  night  if  you  like)  of  eight,  ten,  or  at  most 
twelve  guests,  just  listen  to  me. 

Be  firm  in  rejecting  an  odiously  long  menu.  A  dozen 
services  are  quite  enough  in  all  reason ;  and  to  risk  too 
great  length  is  certainly  to  risk  ennui ;  a  touch  of  ennui 
will  make  your  dinner  a  failure,  even  though  your  cook 
should  be  a  Y atdl. 

Take  heed  to  have  amidst  your  dishes  two  or  three 
which,  whilst  exquisitely  prepared,  yet  shall  be  perfectly 
simple  and  wholesome ;  remember  that  your  very  choicest 
bon  viveurs  are  the  very  people  most  grateful  for  a  change 
in  this  respect ;  and  remember,  too,  the  great  Savarin's 
eulogy  of  a  larded  fowl,  which  he  preferred  to  all  the 
chickens  Fricassde'd,  Suprdme'd,  Marengo'd,  Singara'd,  or 
Bordelaise'd,  that  could  be  proffered  him. 

Have  a  care  that  your  servants  are  perfectly  educated 
in  the  science  of  the  wine- book ;  so  that  they  may  be  cer- 
tain to  give  the  proper  vintage  at  the  proper  time,  and 
neither  fill  the  glasses  too  fast  or  too  seldom.  Have  your 
table  elegantly  appointed,  and  a  fair  show  of  gold  or  silver 
to  brighten  it;  but  let  your  flowers  be  far  more  conspicuous 
than  ;^our  plate,  since  they  must  be  far  more  beautiful, 
and  you  do  not  want  your  board  to  look  like  a  great  silver- 
smith's shop-window.  The  most  delicate  porcelains  and 
the  exquisite  crystall^ries  of  Clichy  or  Baccarat  may  be 
mingled'  with  advantage ;  Majolica  or  Dresden  are  too 
heavy  to  my  taste  for  a  dinner-table. 

Pray  do  not  follow  the  ridiculous  mode  of  thinking  it 
chic  to  have  everything  out  of  its  proper  season  ;  it  is 
never  really  good ;  if  you  be  a  real  genius  you  can  well 
afford  to  abandon  the  flavorless  asparagus  of  mid-winter 
and  strawberries  of  Christmas  with  silent  contempt  to 
millionaires  and  the  demi-monde,  who  have  no  other 
thought  than  to  display  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

As  regards  the  number  of  servants — I  think  you  make 
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a  mistake  in  fancying  it  is  their  quantity  and  not  their 
quality  that  is  of  importance.  When  there  are  too  many 
they  only  tread  on  one  another^s  toes,  as  they  have  trod 
on  my  tail  many  a  time. .  A  couple  of  men  perfectly 
trained  will  do  more  for  the  comfort  of  your  guests  than 
a  dozen  powdered  giants  behind  the  chairs,  if  the  giants 
be  secretly  intent  on  listening  for  the  last  new  scandal  or 
afraid  of  injuring  their  own  dignity  by  a  swift  movement. 

Unless  a  servant  be  as  exact  as  clock-work,  and  as  in- 
different to  the  talk  round  him  as  an  automaton,  he  is  not 
worth  the  tax  you  pay  for  him.  A  servant  that  I  know 
well  would  not  start  if  a  thunderbolt  burst  at  his  feet  when 
be  was  handing  the  asparagus,  nor  give  a  sign  that  he 
heard  if  a  score  of  Sydney  Smiths  were  doing  their  best 
to  kill  him  with  laughter  as  he  changed  their  plates  ;  now 
that  man  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  But  I  know  thou- 
sands of  footmen  will  preserve  a  decorous  aspect  of  earless 
and  eyeless  gravity  throughout  a  dinner ;  while  very  many 
of  them  are  listening  and  seeing  with  all  their  might  for 
all  that ; — hence  they  wait  badly. 

To  the  good  servant  his  attendance  is  his  art;  and  he 
has  no  thought  except  to  obey  its  rules  absolutely.  The 
most  beautiful  woman  should  be  sexless,  and  the  most 
eloquent  scandaCl-monger  be  tonguelcss,  for  aught  that  he 
should  know  or  should  care.  Now,  you  can  make  your 
pattern  servant  as  you  can  make  your  standard  rose  : — 
at  least,  if  you  be  fit  to  give  a  good  dinner  you  can. 

Of  course  you  will  never  in  future  years  resort  to  the 
hideousness  of  food  set  on  the  table,  now  that  the  Russian 
mode  has  once  taught  you  how  to  refine,  and,  if  one  may 
say  so,  to  spiritualize  eating.  Nor  will  the  grotesque  folly 
of  nodding  the  head  over  each  glass  at  some  neighbor, 
like  a  mandarin  on  a  tea-box,  in  a  custom  called  ''taking 
wine"  (of  which  I  have  heard,  though  it  was  over  long 
before  my  time),  ever  be  revived  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
nothing  can  well  be  more  thoroughly  absurd.  Yet  the 
present  system  of  pouring  the  same  wines  in  everybody's 
glass  without  any  seeming  remembrance  of  the  exceeding 
difierencc  in  men's  wine-palates,  is  not:  what  it  ought  to  be. 

There  are  men  who  only  like  two  sorts  of  wine  in  one 
evening ;  men  who  like  a  different  vintage  with  each  ser- 
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vice ;  men  who  like  all  their  wines  still ;  n^en  who  abomi- 
nate certain  brands ;  men  who  like  the  French  order  of 
precedence  for  their  wines ;  men  who  like  the  English 
order,  which  is  exactly  contrary  to  it ;  all  those  various 
tastes  should  be  more  consulted  than  they  are  usually  by 
butlers. 

Of  course  my  own  race  are  all  Rechabites,  therefore  I 
treat  this  question  from  a  purely  impersonal  point  of  view. 
No  one,  I  am  happy  to  say,  ever  saw  a  dog  drunk  ;  ine- 
briety is  one  of  those  "  superiorities"  which  you  are  so 
naturally  proud  to  claim  over  us.  Men,  pigs,  ducks,  and 
geese,  are  the  four  orders  of  creatures  distinguished  by  a 
capacity  for  drunkenness : — perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  they  all  four  make  more  noise  over  their  own  small 
affairs,  a  rise  in  gold,  a  swill-tub,  a  caddis  worm  or  a  blade 
of  grass,  than  any  other  created  thing  ever  is  overheard 
to  do. 

But  all  these,  after  all,  are  the  merest  matters  of  detail 
compared  with  the  one  essential  element  of  prandial  suc- 
cess— i.e.  the  conversation.  After  all  the  great  account 
that  we  make  of  decoration  and  of  cookery,  I  have  seen 
two  thoroughly  enjoyable  dinners — one  in  a  httle  set  of 
chambers  where  the  carte  was  confined  to  beef-steaks, 
oysters,  Pomdry  Qr^no  and  Pichon  de  Longueville ;  and 
the  other  in  a  little  fishing  inn  overhangints  a  picturesque 
trout  river,  where  the  entire  fare  consisted  of  those  dainty 
fish  perfectly  grilled,  and  a  grand  capon,  that  would  have 
warmed  Falstaff's  heart,  washed  down  by  the  sparkling 
ales  of  Trent. 

But,  then,  those  who  dined  at  the  first  were  six  of  the 
gayest,  cleverest,  and  happiest-tempered  people  that  ever 
tilted  together  in  a  playful  tournament  of  tongues ;  and 
the  anglers  who  laughed  over  the  last  were  two  of  the 
wittiest  writers  that  have  ever  charmed  the  world ;  a 
soldier  whose  silver  speech  is  as  lightly  brilliant  as  his 
deeds  of  daring  are  of  sternest  fame ;  and  one  woman, 
frank,  bright,  full  of  grace  and  of  beauty,  a  child  in  her 
mirth  and  a  queen  in  her  empire. 

N.B.  Of  these  four,  none  were  in  love  ;  if  only  one  had 
''  lost  his  head,"  the  harmony  of  the  dinner  would  have 
been  most  probably  at  an  end  ^  the  perfect  freedom  of  it 
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certainly  woul4  bave  been.  They  were  only  friends ;  in 
that  intimate,  pleasant,  half-romantic  friendship,  which 
only  men  and  women  of  the  highest  intelligence  can  know. 

The  one  great  element  of  success  at  a  dinner  is  the  talk ; 
and  who  shall  give  a  receipt  as  I  say  for  that?— it  is  a 
thing  that  goes  by  nature,  like  the  gift  of  color  and  of  song. 

It  is  preposterous  to  say  that  your  men  do  not  talk  well. 
I  have  heard  talk  to  the  full  as  brilliant  and  as  epigram- 
matic as  anything  the  cleverest  writer  can  put  into  the 
mouths  of  his  imaginary  characters.  When  I  hear  people 
protest  that  in  real  life  no  such  witty  converse  as  you  find 
in  very  witty  novels  can  ever  bo  met,  I  wonder  where 
these  protestants  have  had  the  misfortune  to  live.  As  I 
said  in  my  introductory  remarks,  it  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  print  the  wit  one  hears  as  it  is  to  petrify  a  soufflee  de 
ftcule^  but  if  you  never  hear  wit  in  this  world — good 
gracious  me  I — you  must  keep  very  bad  company. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  tremendously  clever 
people  are  required  to  obtain  radiant  conversation.  Your 
very  great  genius,  your  very  abstruse  scholar,  is  often  a 
very  stupid  fellow,  so  far  as  lingual  utterances  go.  The 
best  men  at  a  dinner  are  such  men  as  are  to  be  found  by 
the  dozen  at  the  best  clubs  in  London ;  men  of  quick  intel- 
ligence, of  good  culture,  of  consummate  worldly  knowl- 
edge, and  of  just  that  sparkling,  mischievous,  pleasant, 
social  wit,  which  is  to  conversation  what  the  truffle  is  to 
cookery,  or  the  champagne  is  amongst  wines. 

These  men  are  to  be  found,  and  better. companions  need 
never  be  sought ;  true,  at  some  tables  they  may  sit  silent, 
trvorne,  and  as  contemptuous  as  their  politeness  permits, 
but  believe  me,  that  is  only  because  at  those  tables  you 
are  boring  them  : — ^get  them  into  a  congenial  atmosphere, 
their  tongues  will  go,  their  mirth  sparkle,  and  their  laugh 
be  heard  as  enjoyably  as  any  one  can  wish.  They  can  be 
the  most  amusing  companions  in  the  world : — if  they  are 
not  so  with  you,  it  is  your  fault ;  you  bore  them  in  some 
way. 

Politics  you  should  banish  absolutely — if  people  are  not 
of  one  mind  about  them  they  are  sure  to  quarrel  over  them  ; 
if  they  are  of  one  mind  no  subject  can  be  drearier.  Some 
little  bit  of  political  news,  quite  fresh  from  some  Legation 
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or  some  Secretary  of  State,  before  tCe  world  has  heard  it, 
is  all  that  should  be  admissible. 

Any  quite  fresh  scandal  is  a  great  relish ;  especially  if 
you  know  something  about  it  that  do  one  else  knows. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  take  heed  that  the  chief  of  the 
actors  involved  are  not  present ;  though,  indeed,  in  this 
age  you  are  all  so  entirely  free  from  prejudice  on  these 
points  that  (if  you  be  discussing  a  divorce,  for  instance) 
you  need  not  mind  the  presence  of  the  relatives  in  tho 
least,  scarcely  of  the  husband  nowadays ;  the  only  per- 
son whose  feelings  must  not  be  hurt  is  the  co-respondent 
Where  this  last  interesting  personage  is  in  the  plural  you 
had  better  not  invite  two  of  them  at  the  same  time ;  thev 
are  sure  to  have  either  too  much  jealousy,  or  too  much 
compassion,  for  one  another. 

Du  reste — Don  Jnan  is  always  a  delightful  fellow ;  and 
the  most  amusing  guest  you  can  ever  obtain,  unless  in* 
deed  it  be  weighing  on  his  mind  that  he  will  have  to 
marry  Julia  Abbandonata.  In  which  case  of  course  you 
cannot  reasonably  expect  him  to  be  lively. 

If  you  have  not  the  knack  of  setting  the  ball  of  talk 
rolling,  it  is  impossible  I  can  impart  it  to  you :  one  can* 
not  make  a  good  host  any  more  than  one  can  make  a 
great  composer:  both  are  born.  Still  there  are  a  few 
things  which  help  it.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  care 
needful  in  the  selection  of  your  guests ;  they  must  suit 
one  another,  or  you  will  have  discord;  a  mingling  of 
classes  or  of  opposite  political  parties  is,  I  think,  a  mis- 
take •;  men  are  most  at  ease  in  their  own  caste ;  if  you 
introduce  an  "  outsider,"  he  or  she  must  be  a  very  brilliant 
one. 

Let  your  party  be  of  very  small  number  rather  than,  for 
sheer  sake  of  enlarging  it,  introduce  the  wrong  element 
because  you  cannot  get  the  right.  There  is  a  certain 
unity  of  feeling,  and  common  likeness  of  tone  and  man- 
ner in  an  Order,  still  more  so  in  each  "  set"  of  that "  order," 
which  is,  if  made  use  of,  an  essential  aid  to  harmony  in 
itself.  It  is  an  infinite  ennui  to  a  man  to  sit  next  to  an- 
other who  does  not  catch  his  allusions  flying ;  it  ruins 
conversation  when  one  person  outside  the  pale  fails  to 
understand  all  that  is  cause  for  mirth  or  for  chat  within  it. 
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.  Likewise,  you  sholild  be  yerj  careful  not  to  let  any 
topic  get  worn  threadbare ;  the  instant  it  is  getting  the 
least  bit  of  a  bore,  sweep  it  away  with  the  brisk  besom  of 
a  fresh  and  welcome  subject. 

A  little  scandal  is,  as  I  say,  an  excellent  thing ;  nobody 
is  ever  brighter  or  happier  of  tongue  than  when  he  is 
making  mischief  of  his  neighbor ;  but  it  is  a  two-edged 
sword  that  requires  very  dainty  handling;  and  all  caps  of 
slander  unluckily  fit  so  very  many  heads,  that  you  must 
be  heedful  how  you  select  them. 

If  it  be  a  party  of  both  sexes,  ask  people  that  are  a  Ut- 
ile in  love  with  each  other,  for  people  a  little  in  love  are 
always  eager  to  shine ;  but  banish  all  grandes  pcissions; 
they  have  an  eloquence  of  their  own  indeed,  but  they  are 
very  stupid  society  at  a  dinner  table. 

And  now,  if  you  be  a  woman,  let  me  offer  you  one 
piece  of  advice,  though  I  know  you  will  never  follow  it— ^ 
donH  think  of  yourself.  Resign  your  pet  flirtation  pro 
tempo ;  don't  care  for  "  making  play"  even  with  your  fa- 
vorite lover.  Do  Dot  iudulge  your  own  palate,  nor  medi- 
tate on  your  own  dress ;  let  your  heart  and  soul  be  with 
your  guests,  let  your  whole  mind  be  given  to  the  guidance 
and  the  surveillance  of  the  conversation.  Remember  that 
your  dinner  is  your  campaign ;  and  that  on  your  skillful 
direction  depends  your  victory. 

But  then  withal  you  must  be  quite  at  ease,  and  not  in 
the  least  preoccupied,  or  your  influence  will  be  nil ;  you 
must  be  always  gay,  alert,  suave,  ready  to  skim  over  a 
difficulty,  to  supply  an  hiatus,  and  to  prevent  a  pause ; 
you  must  lead  with  radiance  and  with  tact,  and  yet  you 
must  be  perfectly  willing  not  to  shine,  and  to  let  your 
powers  lie  perdu  if  your  guests  are  in  fbll  career  without 
you,  and  if  your  self-assertion  would  be  their  interrup- 
tion. 

Do  you  think  this  all  very  hard  ? 

Well,  my  dear,  if  it  were  ten  times  harder,  would  you 
not  have  your  reward  when  men  should  declare  that  your 
dinners  were  the  most  charming  in  London  ? 

One  last  word, — leave  the  table  early,  and  do  not  grudge 
the  men  their  half  hour  of  solitude.  Nay,  send  them  cigars 
and  a  chasse  to  prolong  it  I    A  trial  to  you,  I  know — but 
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they  like  it ;  don't  you  believe  them  if  they  tell  you  they 
don't  They  may  call  it  a  "  barbarous  custom ;"  but  it  is 
one  that  they  relish  exceedingly;  as  they  do  many  other 
"  barbarities ;"  their  vices  to  wit ;  and  you  will  be  all  the 
more  successful  as  a  dinner-giver  if  you  have  the  sense  in 
you  to  see  thia 

The  most  charming  woman  will  be  only  wise  if  she 
take  fully  into  her  mind  the  conviction  that  too  much  even 
of  herself  may  be  a  bore. 

I  don't  know  what  more  I  can  tell  you ;  one  cannot 
make  a  dinner-giver,  as  I  have  said,  any  more  than  one 
can  make  a  Michael  Angelo.  I  am  half  afraid,  too,  that 
you  English — despite  your  repute  for  hospitality — have 
not  the  genius  of  entertainment  in  you.  You  are  far  too 
self-conscious,  and  you  are  seldom  light-hearted  enough. 

If  I  were  to  tell  you,  too,  all  that  I  have  heard  your 
guests,  when  they  have  got  out  in  the  night  air,  and  had 
their  cigars  fairly  in  their  mouths,  say  of  dinners  that  you 
had  thought  quite  perfection,  you  would  not  believe  me. 
There  is  nowhere  such  a  thorough-going  skeptic  as  a  man 
or  woman  who  disbelieves  in  his  or  her  own  short- 
comings. 

So  I  will  not  weary  you  longer  on  the  subject ;  as  I  can 
hardly  hope  to  improve  you  ;  even  if  you  have  not  skipped 
this  chapter  in  my  memoirs,  which  is  probable.  Let  me 
only  paraphrase  a  famous  saying,  and  add: 

"Montres-moi  ton  menu,  je  te  montrerai'ton  coBur." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

HB  STUDIES  THB  STAGE. 

I  LEARNED  many  wondrous  things  betwixt  Epsom  and 
Ascot  A  brief  space,  indeed,  jet  one  that  to  me  seemed 
longer  than  the  whole  of  my  previous  life,  so  crowded 
was  its  every  hour  with  new  and  marvelous  experiences. 
Worldly  experiences,  I  mean.  Intellectually,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  acquired  much. 

Indeed,  to  a  little  brain  teeming  with  memories  of  the 
Theatres  Beaumarchais,  Voltaire,  Molifere,  Feuillet,  Sar- 
dou,  Sandeau,  etc.,  which  I  had  heard  read  so  continu- 
ally at  the  Dower-house  amongst  the  Fens,  the  views  of 
dramatic  literature  held  at  the  Coronet  appeared  of  the 
most  extraordinary  character.  They  certainly  had  one 
merit — simplicity. 

The  verb  "  to  steal,"  was  the  only  one  that  a  success- 
ful dramatic  author  appeared  to  be  required  to  conjugate. 

For  your  music  steal  from  the  music  halls ;  for  your 
costumes  steal  from  Le  Follet;  for  your  ideas  steal  from 
anybody  that  happens  to  carry  such  a  thing  about  him ; 
for  your  play,  in  its  entirety,  steal  the  plot,  the  charac- 
ters, the  romance,  the  speeches,  and  the  wit,  if  it  have 
any,  of  some  attractive  novel ;  and  when  you  have  made 
up  your  parcel  of  thefts  tie  it  together  with  some  string 
of  stage  directions,  herald  it  as  entirely  original,  give  a 
very  good  supper  to  your  friends  on  the  press,  and  bow 
from  your  box  as  the  "Author." 

You  will  certainly  be  successful :  and  if  the  novelist 
ever  object,  threaten  him  with  an  action  for  interference 
with  your  property. 

These  I  found  were  the  laws  laid  down  by  London 
dramatists;  and  they  assuredly  were  so  easy  to  follow, 
and  so  productive  to  obey,  that  if  any  Ben  Jonson,  or 
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Beaumarchais,  Sheridan^  or  Marivaux,  had  arisen  and  at- 
tempted to  infringe  them,  he  would  have  infallibly  been 
regarded  as  a  very  evil  example,  and  been  extinguished 
by  means  of  journalistic  slating  and  stall-sifflage. 

Beltran  had  indeed  now  and  then  imperiled  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  his  Coronet  by  certain  forms  of  opposi- 
tion to  this  quiet  regime  of  uninterrupted  theft.  Once,  I 
heard,  he  had  actually  lost  some  hundred  pounds  by  re- 
linquishing a  piece  at  the  day  before  its  production,  be- 
cause he  found  out  that  it  was  a  piracy  from  a  novel,  and 
that  the  novel-writer  had  an  antiquated  prejudice  against 
being  robbed. 

Also,  when  a  piece  was  taken  from  the  French,  he  had 
the  weakness  not  only  to  pay  the  Frenchman  for  doing 
him  the  honor  to  use  his  creation,  but  actually  had 
**  translated  and  adapted  from  the  French  original" 
printed  in  his  programmes  and  advertisements ;  a  ridicu- 
lous concession  to  truth,  which  kept  his  house  half  empty 
•—the  English  public  naturally  fearing  pollution  from  so 
unnaturally  unadulterated  an  article. 

But  Beltran  was  quite  an  exception  amongst  lessees ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  all  the  Town  by  the  voices  of 
its  prophets  declared  for  once  unanimously  that  he  must 
be  ruined  in  a  twelvemonth.  Indeed,  they  said  it  was 
only  the  wisdom  of  Dudley  Moore  and  little  Lance  that 
had  saved  him  from  destruction  hitherto. 

"  What's  that  new  piece  you  have  advertised,  Vere  ?" 
asked  Paget  Albemarle,  at  one  of  the  Sunday  breakfasts. 

"  This,"  answered  Beltran,  tossing  over  to  him  a  paper- 
covered  book. 

"  La  Pech^  de  Vivienne,"  read  Albemarle ;  "  and  you 
call  it '  Vivians  Secret.'    What  sort  of  a  thing  is  itf" 

**  Oh,  a  glorious  piece,"  said  Denzil,  lifting  his  head. 
**  I  saw  it  in  Paris  a  month  ago,  with  the  Desaix  in  it 
A  terrible  piece ;  strong  and  noble,  and  full  of  a  curious 
kind  of  poetry,  and  of  a  wonderful  power.  Desaix  looks 
superb  in  it,  too.  She  is  a  grand  woman.  But  you  never 
mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  bring  it  out,  Beltran  ?" 

"  We  are  going  to  turn  it  into  English  for  the  Coronet," 
answered  Leo  Lance,  striking  into  the  conversation.  ''  It 
is  wonderfully  effective,  as  you  say.    We  shall  have  to 
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shorten  it,  make  it  three  acts ;  and  it  will  be  more  of  a 
drama  than  a  tragedy,  of  course.  There's  no  time  for  a 
long  play  before  the  burlesque." 

Denzil  shuddered  very  visibly. 

"  A  drama — three  acts — one  knows  what  that  means  1 
Good  heavens,  Yere  1  How  came  you  to  decide  on  the 
thing  before  I  came  back  ?  I  could  have  told  you  that 
you  haven't  a  creature  in  your  company  capable  of  giving 
the  Pech6  de  Vivienne." 

Beltran  lifted  his  brow  wearily. 

"You  were  at  Nice,  and  we  wanted  something;  we 
have  been  doing  this  old  legitimate  business  too  long; 
Lance  suggested  this  play,  and  thought  that  it  read  very 
well  I" 

"  Of  course  it  read  very  well  I  It  is  the  finest  thing 
they  have  had  over  there  since  Marion  Delorme,  It  is 
a  tremendous  tragedy,  I  tell  you, — and  you  have  vulgar- 
ized it  by  this  atrocious  title  already  I" 

"  Mr.  Lance  is  an  excellent  adapter,"  put  in  the  quiet 
sonorous  voice  of  the  great  editor  of  the  Midas.  "  He 
always  filters  so  well,  that  no  residuum  of  the  original 
genius  ever  appears." 

The  hapless  Mouse  colored  and  fidgeted  where  he  sat ; 
but  he  never  dared  to  resent  the  sharpest  thrusts  of  this 
great  censor. 

"  I  intend  to  adhere  quite  closely  to  the  French  play," 
he  muttered  sullenly.  "  It  will  only  be  slightly  short- 
ened ;  I'll  hardly  change  the  text  at  all." 

"  Then  you  may  withdraw  the  piece  after  its  first  nighty 
Vere,"  said  Dudley  Moore,  serenely. 

"  Don't  you  like  it  ?"  asked  Beltran. 

"  Like  it  1"  echoed  Dudley  Moore.  "  How  is  that  the 
question  ?  It  is  a  very  clever  play ;  very  clever,  though 
I  am  scarcely  so  enthusiastic  on  its  merits  as  Denzil. 
But  it  is  a  play  simply  unproducible  in  England." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  1"  cried  Denzil ;  "  how  is  it  worse  than 
dozens  we  give  ?-.-the  poor  woman  never  sins  but  once, 
and  that  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  agonies 
of  remorse,  that  the  moral  is  the  finest  possible.  There's 
not  an  indecent  line  in  the  tragedy;  it  is  only  fearfully 
human  and  real." 
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Dudley  Moore  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"You  write  for  the  English  public,  and  don't  know 
them  better  than  that  /" 

"  Than  what  ?'» 

The  editor  closed  his  cynical  mouth,  and  entirely  re- 
fused to  say. 

"  Than  to  suppose  that  they  like  what  is  human  and 
real,  he  means,"  said  Beltran.  "They  don^t  care  the 
least  about  that ;  they  like  a  little  broad  farce,  a  little 
rough  murder,  and  a  little  rosewater  sentiment :  anything 
more  bothers  them.    They  can't  understand  it" 

«  Then  why  in  Heaven's  name  fritter  away  on  them  a 
grand  play  like  this  ?"  cried  Denzil. 

"  Can't  be  helped  now.  Lance  has  begun  it^  and  the 
announcements  are  out." 

"  And  who  is  to  play  Vivienne  f " 

"  Maude  Delamere,  of  course." 

"  What  ?  A  character  almost  as  awful  as  Phasdre,  and 
quite  as  desolate  as  Antigone,  represented  by  a  graceful 
coquette  in  point  lace  and  pearls,  who  will  take  poison  as 
sweetly  as  if  it  were  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  will  die  with 
elaborate  care  not  to  tumble  her  train  ?    Preposterous  I" 

''  Blaze  away,  Derry,"  said  Beltrau  resignedly.  **  But 
the  thing's  settled.  There's  only  one  question :  to  keep 
to  the  story  or  not  Old  Wynch  will  have  it  that  it 
won't  do." 

"  Old  Wynch  knows  his  world,"  said  Dudley  Moore. 
"  Of  course  you  must  change  the  story  in  its  chief  inci« 
dent  Indeed,  I  don't  see  that  Mr.  Lance  need  acknowl- 
edge any  indebtedness  to  his  original ;  he  will  only  ap- 
propriate the  main  idea,  all  the  characters,  as  much  of  the 
passion  as  he  dare  use,  and  all  the  wit  that  he  can  contrive 
to  translate.     Si  peu  de  chose  ! — not  worth  a  reference." 

The  poor  Mouse  moved  uneasily. 

"  My  intention  was,"  he  murmured,  "to  have  given  the 
piece  quite  as  it  stands :  love  and  all." 

"  What  1  with  the  susceptibilities  of  the  British  public  1" 
said  Dudley  Moore.  "  They  never  stand  any  nonsense 
with  the  seventh  commandment,  remember.  You  must 
change  the  illicit  love  into  a  decorous  bigamy.     Indeed, 

Jou  might  try  trigamy.    They  wouldn't  at  all  mind  three 
usbands." 
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" Bigamy  1"  sighed  the  adapter.  "They  never  have 
enough  of  that " 

"  No.  The  English  conscience  is  so  intensely  mercan- 
tile that  it  has  no  notion  of  a  passion  that  does  not  result 
in  the  cheating  of  somebody,"  said  Denzil,  taking  aim  at 
me  with  a  coffee  bonbon.  ''Bigamy  is  fraud ;  and  the  fraud 
commends  it  to  the  public  of  these  very  commercial  isles. 
It  will  ruin  all  the  symmetry  of  this  piece ;  it  will  en- 
tirely destroy  its  purport  It  will  make  it  altogether  wit- 
less, senseless,  absurd.  It  will  neither  have  point  nor 
intention ;  neither  meaning  nor  object  I" 

''  No  sort  of  objections  to  it  on  the  stage  those,"  an- 
swered Dudley  Moore,  quietly.  "  You  ought  to  be  well 
aware  of  this,  Mr.  Lance ;  you  have  had  theatrical  suc- 
cesses 1" 

Little  Lance  winced,  as  he  usually  did,  beneath  the 
great  censor's  flagellations. 

"It  is  different  with  this,"  he  muttered,  half  apologeti- 
cally. "  Denzil  is  right  You  see, — ^it's  really  very  grand 
in  the  original ;  a  great  sin,  and  a  great  repentance,  and 
aU  that ;  symmetrical,  you  know ;  really  artistic ;  and  if 
one  has  to  change  it  into  bigamy  it  will  just  be  vulgarized, 
and  brutalized,  that's  all  I" 

"  Precisely,"  said  Dudley  Moore,  still  in  the  most  affable 
manner.  "  We  want  something  to  attract  a  London  fash- 
ionable audience ; — don't  we  ?" 

'*  Don't  go  in  for  a  dramatic  conscience.  Mouse,"  said 
Beltran ;  "  it's  too  late  in  the  day, — all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"You  have  had  once,  my  dear  Vere,"  said  Dudley 
Moore.  "  I  think,  on  the  whole,  you  have  spent  more  on 
it  than  on  your  race-horses  ?" 

"  The  deuce  I  have,"  murmured  Beltran.  "  Take  your 
own  way,  Lance,  if  you  like " 

"Only,"  the  censor  inten'upted,  "you  won't  have  a 
week's  run  if  you  do.  With  Lady  Frederic  just  bolted 
for  the  third  time,  and  Lady  Stevenham  coming  into  the 
D.  C.  with  her  amatory  four  in-hand,  the  aristocracy  will 
be  infinitely  too  virtuous  to  look  at  a  heroine  who  sins 
oncef  and  then  repents  I" 

Beltran  laughed  a  little :  the  world  had  added  his  name 
to  those  of  Lady  Stevenham's  favored  quartette,  and  he 
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knew  wdl  enougli  that  he  had  onlj  waltied  twice  with 
the  wommn,  and  scarcely  thoaght  about  her  as  often. 

**  I'd  chance  that,^  he  made  answer.  **  The  thincr  is-* 
that  French  part  is  an  awfully  strong  one,  and  I  Ve  nobody 
strong  enough  for  it,  if  we  render  it  as  it  stands." 
"  There's  al  wa3r8  the  Delamere  1^ 
"Pshaw I  MjMide  Delamere  is  a  yery  pretty  creatnre, 
and  drap^  herself  uncommonly  well,  but  she  could  no 
more  give  the  passion  of  that  French  play  than  she  could 
do  you  Phedre  in  the  originaL'' 

"No,"  assented  Dudley  Moore.  "Mrs.  Delamere  acts 
Tery  gracefully,  and  dresses  vevj  charmingly,  and  is  one 
of  the  few  Englishwomen  that  can  carry  a  Cashmere ; 
but  she  is  Mrs.  Delamere  in  e^ery  part  that  she  plays,  and 
if  I  saw  her  in  Lady  Macbeth  I  should  expect  to  see  her 
with  her  fan,  and  her  eye-glass,  her  black  guipure  lace, 
and  her  afternoon  tea." 

"  To  be  sure  I    The  perfection  of  an  actress  is  to  get 
out  of  herself;  and  none  of  ours  ever  do  that" 
"  They're  too  fond  of  themselves." 
"  That's  just  it     They're  a  set  of  nice-looking  women 
who  dress  well,  and  look  well,  and — ^never  forget  it  I" 

"  The  greatest  actress  I  ever  saw,"  put  in  Deniil,  "  was 
a  little  Jewess  of  Cordova.  She  had  no  sort  of  beauty ; 
she  was  small  and  yellow ;  she  had  nothing  in  the  world 
but  those  wonderful  Israel  eyes,  and  a  voice  like  a  silver 
cymbal.  And,  yet — what  a  genius  that  creature  was! 
She  was  only  playing  in  a  wretched  Spanish  theater, 
just  for  the  populace ;  but  I  went  night  after  night  to 
see  her.  It  was  marvelous  I  That  woman  could  reach 
every  passion  and  every  pain  in  human  nature.  She  was 
transfigured,  metamorphosed,  the  moment  the  estro  of  art 
got  into  her.  She  would  give  you  anything: — an  old 
man  dying  of  wretchedness,  a  young  girl  wild  with  first 
love,  a  miser  gloating  over  his  gold,  a  homeless  child, 
heartsick  and  lost,  a  forsaken  mistress  burning  for  ven- 
geance, a  discrowned  queen  daunting  a  mob,  a  murdcross 
stealing  to  slaughter,  a  maiden  blushing  over  sweet 
shame, — that  creature  was  them  all,  one  after  another,  as 
she  would.  You  never  saw  her  at  all.  You  only  saw 
the  thing  that  she  chose  to  create." 
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**  Nothing  short  of  that  is  genias,"  said  Dadley  Moore 
briefly.  **  The  only  great  actress  is  a  woman  whom  you 
utterly  forget  in  the  impersonation  that  she  chooses  you 
to  see.  The  actresses  we  are  blessed  with  are  always 
making  us  think — how  well  A  looks  to-night,  how  intri- 
cate B's  coiffure  is,  how  becoming  that  tawny  satin  is  to 
C,  and  how  resplendent  are  D's  diamonds  I'' 

"  What  did  you  let  that  Jewess  slip  for,  Derry  ?"  asked 
Beltran. 

''Well,  I  shouldn't  have  let  her  slip.  It's  years  ago 
now ;  but  I  had  half  a  mind  to  take  her  over  to  Paris  or 
London  just  on  the  chance.  It  seemed  atrocious  that  such 
transcendent  gifts  as  these  should  be  wasted  on  mule- 
teers, and  water-carriers,  and  olive-pickers.  But  just  about 
three  weeks  after  I  had  first  seen  her  act  in  a  comedy  of 
Calderon's,  she  was  killed — killed  horribly,  gored  to  death 
in  the  streets,  by  a  circus-bull  that  had  broken  loose 
from  his  drivers,  maddened  with  the  midnight  glare  and 
the  tumult  of  the  people.  I  didn't  see  her  die,  thank 
God." 

He  said  it  so  simply  and  so  touchingly  that  there  was 
silence  for  a  moment  in  the  chamber. 

"  It  is  always  so  I"  said  Dudley  Moore  at  last,  with  a 
plaintive  piti^  de  aot-mime  I  **  These  dear  Delameres, 
who  are  of  no  earthly  artistic  use,  always  live  on  and  on, 
till  good  dinners  and  too  much  champagne  destroy  the 
only  symmetry  they  possess — ^that  of  form.  And  a  crea- 
ture of  genius,  like  this  Jewess  of  yours,  is  always  killed 
by  a  bull,  or  a  fever,  or  a  bit  of  orange-peel  on  the  pave- 
ment, or  something  that  is  blundering  and  bizarre  I" 

"  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt  had  some  genius,  eh  ?"  said  Bel- 
tran. 

"  No,"  Denzil  answered  rather  coldly.  "  She  was  a 
woman  of  beauty,  and  of  talent;  but  she  was  by  no 
means  a  genius." 

"No,"  said  Dudley  Moore.  "I  remember  her  very 
well ;  a  splendid  woman,  but  she  had  not  genius.  I  doubt 
if  any  Englishwoman  ever  has ;  I  cannot  call  one  to 
mind.  Your  great  feminine  intelligences  have  all  been 
Italian  or  French,  and  your  great  feminine  actresses 
all  Jewesses.     An  Englishwoman  is  never  impersonal 
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enoagh,  nor  sympathetic  enough,  for  r«al  genins.  With 
her  '  the  great  I  is  the  measure  of  the  universe.' " 

"  There  was  Mris.  Siddons  ?"  hazarded  Denzil. 

Dudley  Moore  took  snuff. 

"  I  have  grave  doubts  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  She  was  a 
goddess  of  the  age  of  firet  and  fume,  of  stalk  and  strut, 
of  trilled  R's  and  of  nodding  plumes.  If  we  had  Siddons 
now,  I  fear  we  should  hiss ;  I  am  quite  sure  we  should 
yawn.  She  must  have  been  Melpomene  always ;  Nature 
never." 

"You  are  very  hard  to  plea6e I"  said  Denzil. 

"I  never  am  pleased,"  responded  the  great  Censor 
meekly. 

"  Well,  let  us  finish  about  the  piece,"  interposed  Bel- 
tran.  "  Is  it  to  be  a  fine  play  badly  acted,  or  a  bad  play 
decently  acted  1    It  must  be  one  or  the  other." 

"  Oh,  the  bad  play,  of  course,"  decided  Dudley  Moore. 
"  Your  women  always  dress  well,  and  build  their  hair  in 
the  latest  fashion ;  so  long  as  you  do  that,  the  Public 
won't  mind  what  words  they  hear  so  long  as  they  are  not 
words  that  fly  utterly  over  their  heads.  Your  people 
always  look  good  style  ;  and  if  the  play's  tolerably  silly 
they'll  be  strong  enough  for  it" 

"  I  wish  they  heard  you  I" 

''  They  have  heard  me — fifty  times.  But  it  don't  make 
any  difference.  They  stare  at  the  stalls,  while  they  talk 
of  the  moon,  and  they  keep  an  eye  on  the  TimeB*  critic 
as  they  writhe  in  their  death  agony." 

"You  wish  this  thing  made  irrational  and  stupid  then  ?" 
asked  Beltran,  stirring  the  leaves  of  the  French  play- 
book. 

"  I  wish  you  to  have  a  success,  my  dear  fellow — ^yes." 

Beltran  laughed  a  little. 

"  Well — do  as  he  tells  you,  Mouse.  He  knows  best 
Don't  make  the  stalls  yawn,  whatever  you  do,  that's  all." 

"  They  won't  yawn,"  said  Dudley  Moore  confidently ; 
"not  if  they  find  there  is  going  to  be  bigamy  early 
enough  in  the  first  act,  and  if  you  transform  that  grand 
old  priest  of  the  Paris  piece  into  a  Yankee  elder  from 
Salt  Lake,  or  a  pedagogue  of  the  Busby  type." 

Denzil  ruefully  drew  caricatures  with  his  pencil  on  the 
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paper  cover  of  the  P6chd  de  Yivienne,  and  heard  in 
silence. 

"  What  does  that  mean,  Derrj  ?''  asked  his  friend, 
construing  the  silence  into  disapproval. 

Denzil  flung  his  pencil  into  the  fire. 

"  It  means — that  I'd  either  have  something  like  Art  in 
the  house,  or — I'd  shut  the  place  up  altogether  I" 

"Art I"  echoed  Beltran  impatiently.  "Where's  the 
use  of  talking  ahout  Art  f  The  Company  won't  play  it, 
and  the  Public  won't  come  to  it" 

"  Well — shut  the  house^up,  then." 

"  And  turn  those  forty  pair  of  fine  legs  out  of  work  F 
For  shame,  Denzil  I"  said  Dudley  Moore.  "  What  a  churl 
you  must  be  to  put  such  thoughts  in  his  head.  The  piece 
will  do  admirably.  Don't  mind  his  nonsense,  Mr.  Lance. 
You  change  the  play,  as  I  say :  and  if  Worth  makes  for 
Mrs.  Delamere ;  and  somebody  puts  her  in  good  humor 
by  sending  her  some  new  jewels ;  and  Beltran  invites  a 
dozen  of  the  right  men  to  dinner  on  the  first  night ;  and 
if  those  new  scent  fountains  play  in  the  private  boxes  and 
on  the  staircases ;  and  if  the  plot  is  carefully  confused  so 
that  none  of  the  pressmen  can  make  head  or  tail  of  it, 
and  so  are  driven  back  in  despair  to  praise  the  dresses 
and  the  drawing-room  sets  for  which  your  theater  is 
always  distinguished,  why — ^I  will  undertake  to  say  that 
you  will  have  a  good  run  all  through  the  season  I" 

"  Yes  I"  laughed  Beltran,  "  and  the  next  week's  edition 
of  the  Midas  will  take  '  ^ivia*s  Secret'  as  an  example 
of  the  utter  degeneracy  and  absolute  foolishness  of  the 
English  stage  in  the  Victorian  era  I" 

"  Ah  I  that  may  be,"  said  the  editor  placidly.  "  But, 
my  dear  Yere,  if  my  advice  fills  your  house,  my  staff  may 
well  be  allowed  to  cut  up  your  actors.  If  you  let  them 
murder  a  fine  piece,  would  you  be  any  the  safer  from  the 
Midas  f — even  though  the  emptiness  of  your  theater  made 
you  look  for  once  like  high  art  ?" 

"That's  a  fact  I"  sighed  Beltran.  "Well— fire  away, 
Mouse.  As  it's  to  be  all  dresses  and  drawing-room  sets, 
it  can't  tax  your  brains  overmuch. " 

The  Mouse  obeyed:  and  three  weeks  later  "Vivia's 
Secret"  was  brought  out  and  became  the  talk  of  the  town: 
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CHAPTER  XX- 

LA  mSINS    OOCOTTB. 

Tax  theater  was  one  of  my  groatoni  aiuuMouiou(ii« 
I  soon  uaderstood  the  fasinuation  which  thui  |HH>ulkr 
form  of  ruin  possodsos  for  men,  ami  the  uU motion  \\u\i 
draws  you  nobles  and  gentry  to  play  the  \u\vi  of  im/MN^ 
sarte. 

Your  wares  are  pretty  women ;  your  hunlnonii  luniuiirto* 
ment ;  your  patronage  isoxtonaivo ;  your  nooioty  Im  of  I  ImM. 
easy  sort  which  lots  you  keep  your  hnt  on  yiMir  hiwiij  i 
smoke  with  your  female  coinpaniouM;  Nhow  you  uro  JMirni 
when  you  feel  so;  and  wear  your  NhootJiiK^uoiit  In  llin 
drawing-room  both  actually  and  ttllegorlcully. 
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All  that  is  disagreeable  in  it — all  the  agreements  with 
male  players,  all  the  ill  tempers  of  female  ones,  all  the 
debit  and  credit  accounts,  all  the  law  difficulties  with  irate 
authors,  and  all  the  practical  worries  of  the  whole  thing 
you  can  entirely  delegate  to  your  acting  manager,  whose 
name  alone  appears  before  the  public.  To  be  sure,  for  this 
form  of  diversion  you  will  be  likely  to  lose  your  entire  for- 
tune in  something  less  than  three  years :  but  then,  as  in 
many  of  your  pursuits— the  turf  or  the  cards  to  wit, — ^it 
is  quite  possible  to  lose  it  in  three  days  or  even  three 
hours,  this  objection  is  hardly  to  be  urged  against  amateur- 
lesseeship  for  a  moment.  It  is  true  also  that  you  will  get 
tired  of  it  very  soon ;  and  that  then  you  will  find  its  nets 
so  cleverly  woven  around  you  that  you  will  be  unable  to 
get  out  of  them.  But  this,  again,  is  so  universal  a  char- 
acteristic of  all  your  pleasures  in  which  women  are  con- 
cerned, that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  mention  it  against 
theaters  in  particular. 

It  is  farther  true  that,  after  amusing  the  public  for  sev- 
eral seasons,  after  benefiting  a  great  number  of  human 
beings  by  your  employment  of  them,  after  behaving  very 
generously  and  charitably  in  hard  winters  to  your  poorer 
employes,  after  honestly  doing  your  best  to  bring  some- 
thing like  art  on  the  stage,  and  after  seeing  your  ancestral 
acres  melted  in  an  actress's  diamonds,  and  your  manager 
and  treasurer  retire  with  a  villa  and  an  easy  competence 
— you  will  be  within  an  ace  of  your  entire  ruin,  and  will 
be  condemned  by  society  in  toto  ai  a  rou^,  a  brute,  and  an 
idiot. 

But — if  you  do  not  mind  these  little  trifles — ^to  play  at 
being  an  impresario  is  perhaps  the  best  fun  there  is  out 
Tou  are  in  all  things  like  the  mover  of  the  automaton 
chess-player  hidden  beneath  the  table,  and  laughing  in 
your  sleeve  to  hear  the  silly  crowds  agape  with  wonder 
at  your  marionettes.  There  is  only  this  difference :  the 
chess-automaton  is  honest  and  don't  take  his  master's 
money ; — t/o«r  automata,  when  they  see  that  the  game  is 
all  up,  will  make  a  clear  sweep  of  the  board  before  you 
have  touched  a  brass  coin. 

These  reflections,  however,  did  not  trouble  me;  nor 
Beltran  either.    There  was  plenty  of  money  then,  what- 
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ever  there  would  be  afterwards ;  and  the  Coronet,  with 
all  that  appertained  to  it,  was  in  its  waj  very  amusing. 

The  B0U8  lea  carles  of  everything  always  is  amusing. 
Pardon  this  ungrammatical  jumble  of  two  languages ;  in 
my  time  I  have  associated  with  so  many  English  adapters 
of  Parisian  plays  I 

There  was  plenty  of  diversion ;  as  for  the  virtues — I 
suppose  you  don't  look  for  them  very  often  in  a  green- 
room.   Yet  you  might  sometimes — and  find  them. 

"  There  goes  the  biggest  fool  in  all  London/' said  Lord 
Bruno  one  morning,  as  he  watched  Beltran  pass  down  St 
James's  Street 

"  Eh  ?"  asked  Paget  Desmond  in  amaze ;  being  given 
to  thinking  his  friend  one  of  the  keenest-witted  men  on 
the  town,  in  which  indeed  he  was  right 

"  The  very  biggest  fool,"  averred  Lord  Brune  solemnly. 
^*  Do  you  know  the  last  thing  that  he's  done  ?" 

"Last  thing?    No." 

"Well — just  this.  Enow  woman  that  played  mother's 
part  in  Vivians  Secret  all  first  month? — ugly  beggar, 
yellow,  gray-haired,  and  all  the  rest — woman  not  worth 
sixpence  ?" 

"  Yes — broke  her  leg  last  week  in  the  street  Had  to 
get  substitute." 

"Exactly.  Well — her  boy  came  crying  to  Beltran; 
little  wretch ;  eight  or  nine ;  said  his  mother'd  sent  him 
to  say  she  must  give  up  the  part  for  good  and  all ;  leg  was 
broke  above  knee,  and  she  couldn't  stir  for  stx  months — if 
ever.  Boy  made  a  beast  of  a  row,  bellowing.  They'd 
nothing  at  all  to  live  on.  What  do  you  think  that  ass  has 
done  ?  I  got  it  out  of  old  Wynch.  Continued  her  salary, 
by  Jove ; — and  had  her  and  the  boy  sent  down  to  the  sea, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  at  his  cost  i  A  woman  as  ugly  as 
sin,  too!" 

And  Lord  Brune  went  out  of  Brooks's  in  immeasurable 
disgust. 

A  few  hours  later,  I  heard  some  other  men  ask  Beltran 
what  had  become  of  the  old  actress  that  broke  her  leg  in 
the  street 

"  How  should  I  know  f "  he  answered  them.  "  Nobody 
ever  does  know  what  becomes  of  old  women.    Women 
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oughtn't,  by  rights,  to  live  at  all  after  forty :  we  never 
look  at  'em  later  than  that." 

"  They  go  to  work-houses,  I  suppose  ?"  suggested  Fred 
Orford,  with  that  sort  of  vague,  pensive  curiosity  with 
which  a  connoisseur  wonders  where  all  the  ordinary  china 
that  he  only  uses  for  cofifee,  and  does  not  care  to  catalogue, 
goes. 

''  I  suppose  they  do,"  said  Beltran.  "  It  don't  much 
matter.     TFe've  done  with  'em." 

And  if  he  had  known  that  old  Wjuch  had  betrayed  him 
to  Lord  Brune,  he  would  have  been  much  more  seriously 
angered  than  if  he  had  discovered  the  gravest  of  that 
worthy's  secret  peculations. 

About  his  faults  or  his  follies  people  might  chatter  till 
they  were  tired,  for  aaght  that  he  cared ;  but  for  his  better 
deeds  he  had  an  almost  morbid  horror  and  avoidance  of 
publicity. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  are  so  bad  as  people  think,  Vere," 
said  Lady  Otho  Beaujolais  to  him  one  day;  she  was  a 
pretty  creature  with  whom  he  had  that  sort  of  pleasant 
harmless  platonics  which  are  so  common  to  the  present 
period. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Don't  you,  dear  ?    Well,  pray  don't  say  so." 

As  for  Laura  Pearl,  of  course  she  always  took  him  at 
his  word, — being  a  woman  incapable  of  any  sort  of  in- 
sight into  such  a  character  as  his, — and  I  think  that  his 
greatest  attraction  for  her  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  thought 
him  the  incarnation  of  human  heartlessness. 

I  saw  her  often. 

I  never  saw  her  without  marveling  by  what  spells  she 
induced  a  man  of  his  temper  and  his  taste  to  endure  asso- 
ciation with  her  own  coarse,  cruel,  and  mindless  life ;  by 
what  sorcery  of  personal  beauty  she  persuaded  him  to 
forget  her  ignorance,  her  brutality,  and  her  avarice. 

From  the  first  moment'  that  the  blaze  of  her  splendid 
auburn  eyes  had  flashed  over  me,  I  had  been  pursued  by 
vague  memories  to  which  I  hardly  dared  give  shape  and 
name.  From  the  first  hour  in  which  I  had  beheld  her 
covered  with  rubies,  at  the  head  of  her  table,  I  had  been 
ceaselessly  haunted  by  a  fancy  that  took  entire  possession 
of  me. 
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For  the  accent  of  the  moors  and  the  dales  rang  in  her 
voice  ;  the  scent  of  the  old  pine-woods  seemed  to  come  to 
me  as  she  flung  her  perfumed  hair  upon  the  wind  ;  when 
she  gazed  on  the  shining  istones  of  priceless  girdles,  car- 
buncle-studded, there  was  in  her  eyes  the  look  I  had  seen 
given  at  the  "  diminds"  of  Dick  o'  the  Wynnats  pack ; 
and  when  there  floated  in  the  gaslights  the  golden  and 
gossamer  tissues  of  her  stage  attire,  they  half-veiled,  and 
half-revealed,  the  same  form  that  I  had  used  to  behold 
imprisoned  in  the  russet  garb  of  a  ragged  linsey  as  the 
whiteness  and  the  softness  of  the  almond  are  shut  in  by 
their  brown  fibrous  shell. 

I  felt  sure — and  yet  I  doubted. 

The  conjuror  Gold  can  baffle  even  a  dog's  keen  scent 
and  faultless  memory. 

At  last  one  day  I  knew. 

Therewas  a  theatrical  question  that  had  brought  them  all 
down  to  the  house  in  the  forenoon — a  question  of  whether 
they  should  or  should  not  accept  Mrs.  Dclamore's  uUimor 
turn,  which  was  to  have  her  salary  doubled  at  once  or  to 
withdraw  from  the  company  altogether.  She  was  entirely 
wrong  legally,  but  as  Vivia  was  then  at  the  height  of  its 
first  success,  and  as  Vivia  without  Mrs.  Delamere  would 
have  been  in  racing  parlance  nowhere,  and  as  that  lady, 
if  coerced  into  keeping  her  engagement  Uf  the  letter,  was 
perfectly  capable  of  breaking  it  in  the  spirit  by  acting  so 
sullenly  and  so  badly  that  the  audience  would  have  been 
driven  away  in  ennui  and  disgust,  she  obtained  her  own 
terms  in  full  triumph. 

The  cabinet  council  had  broken  up ;  a  note  had  been 
dispatched  to  Maude  Delamere,  couched  in  terms  to  sat- 
isfy the  utmost  exactions  of  that  capricious  beauty ;  Bel- 
tran,  Denzil,  and  the  rest  had  gone  their  own  ways ;  and 
I,  by  a  stroke  of  ill  fortune,  had  got  accidentally  locked 
up  in  that  famous  supper-room,  which  served  also  as 
council-chamber. 

I  knew  there  was  no  chance  of  escape  till  they  came 
again  in  the  evening,  which  one  or  other  of  them  was 
certain  to  do,  and  I  composed  myself  dolefully  to  slumber 
away  the  dullness  of  the  intervening  time.  An  hour 
might  have  elapsed  when,  to  my  pleasure,  I  beard  a  key 
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turn  in  the  door,  I  tboaght ;  it  might  be  some  servant 
whom  Beltran,  missing,  had  sent  for  me. 

Instead,  I  saw  Laura  Pearl. 

How  had  she  entered  ? — he  believed  that  he  alone  could 
open  that  room,  as  he  had  had  affixed  to  the  door  a  steel 
lock  of  very  complicated  Italian  workmanship,  of  wllich 
he  possessed  the  sole  key.  I  presume  she  must  have  had 
a  skeleton  key  made,  and  that  his  antique  fastener  was 
not  of  such  mysterious  manufacture  as  he  supposed. 

She  entered,  admitted  old  Wynch  after  her,  and  closed 
the  door  with  her  key. 

"  Get  to  business,"  she  said  curtly,  seating  herself  by 
the  table. 

He  seated  himself  opposite ;  and  obeyed. 

Unperceived,  where  I  was  curled  up  on  one  of  the 
couches,  I  listened  in  horror. 

The  wicked  old  man,  with  as  dry  and  simple  a  com- 
mercial exactitude  as  though  he  dealt  of  groceries  or  cali- 
coes, detailed  to  her  the  various  matters  in  which  he  was 
her  pander,  accomplice,  and  financier. 

Appointments ;  intrigues ;  gifts  of  jewelry ;  letters  of 
flattery  or  of  folly ;  careful  audits  of  how  much  gold  such 
and  such  poor  fools  would  yield  before  their  final  ruin ; 
elaborate  estimates  as  to  the  probable  value  of  so  much 
gilded  youth  caught  in  the  toils ; — all  these  he  laid  before 
her  in  what  seemed  a  sort  of  custom  of  periodical  auditory; 
received  her  instructions,  and  proffered  his  advice,  having 
in  all  between  them  but  two  simple  objects; — to  make 
money,  and  to  cheat  men. 

She  listened  attentively ;  answered  with  that  curious 
shrewdness  which  often  accompanies  complete  intellectual 
ignorance ;  thrust  the  presents  and  the  letters  into  her 
carriage-bag  to  be  examined  at  leisure,  and  began  and 
ended  the  conference  with  that  good-humor  and  brevity 
which  perfect  harmony  between  two  confederates  alone 
can  bring  about 

As  Avice  Dare  had  conspired  with  the  Peddler  of  the 
Peak,  so  did  Laura  Pearl  conspire  with  the  Pandarus  of 
the  Town. 

As  her  solitary  object  then  had  been  the  amassing  of 
silver  and  the  betrayal  of  her  brother,  so  her  solitary  ob- 
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ject  now  was  the  amassing  of  gold  and  the  betrayal  of 
her  lover. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  corrupt  a  woman — aye  so  ft  is, — 
but  it  is  a  more  terrible  thing  when  Nature  has  made  a 
woman  so  corrupt  that  no  Fiend,  if  there  were  one,  could 
teach  her  aught  of  evil. 

She  dismissed  him  at  last,  carelessly,  but  good-humor- 
edly,  as  a  clever  workman  lays  down  a  clever  tool. 

''  I  forgot  one  thing,"  said  the  old  man,  returning  a 
pace  or  two.  "The  woman  in  Shoreditch  wants  ten 
shillings  a  week  for  the  boy.  She  says  now  he  is  over 
three  years,  she  cannot  afford  to  keep  him  for  six." 

She  listened  with  an  angry  gloom  on  her  face. 

"Ten  shillings  is  a  deal  for  the  keep  of  a  brat,"  she 
muttered,  turning  round  and  round  on  her  finger  a  sap- 
phire ring,  worth  a  king's  ransom  in  the  old  days  when 
kings  were  deemed  things  of  worth. 

"  So  it  is,"  said  old  Wynch,  dryly,  with  a  gleam  of  hu- 
mor in  him.  "  It  is  almost  as  much  as  the  keep  of  a 
parrot!" 

The  sarcasm  passed  by  her,  unfelt 

**  He's  sure  to  go  on  living,  I  suppose  ?"  she  asked  sul- 
lenly. 

"  Well — ^yes,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  smile.  "  Some 
children  will,  you  know;  I  suppose  bad  air  and  sour 
milk  and  mouldy  bread  and  bruised  flesh  and  the  stench 
of  those  bone-boiling  places  agree  with  'em.  Seems  as 
if  they  did." 

"What  do  you  mean?  I'm  sure  the  woman's  good 
enough  to  him,"  she  answered  sharply,  as  if  a  momentary 
touch  of  conscience  smote  her. 

"  Oh,  very  good,"  said  the  old  treasurer,  wflh  his  queer 
smile.  "  She's  so  fond  of  children ;  she's  got  thirty  all  in 
one  attic  to  take  care  of;  she's  a  true  Christian,  that 
woman.  Shall  I  say  she  shall  have  the  ten  shillings  a 
week  ? — if  a  child  dies  when  it  is  out  to  nurse,  it  is  always 
a  nasty  business.  There  are  inquiries  and  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense  talked  about '  neglect,'  and  '  abandonment,' 
and  all  that." 

"Very  well.  She  shall  have  the  ten,"  she  said  reluc- 
tantly.   "  But  not  a  farthing  more,  mind ; — not  never." 
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"  I'll  tell  her  so,"  said  Wynch :  and  he  went  out  with 
a  pleosaDt-spoken  farewell.  * 

Laura  Pearl  remaiued  behind  him,  locking  herself  in, 
and  spelling  through  some  of  the  notes,  and  testing  some 
of  the  gems  she  had  received,  through  the  good  offices  of 
this  unlovely  Mercury  of  sixty  years. 

She  had  made  at  least  a  score  of  rendezvous :  one  at  her 
milliner's;  one  at  her  florist's;  one  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens ;  one  in  Richmond  Park ;  one  in  the  coffee-room  of 
the  Leviathan;  one  in  this  very  room  of  the  Coronet. 
And  to  preserve  them  all  from  collision  or  misadventure, 
and  above  all,  to  time  and  arrange  them  so  that  none  of 
them  should  be  known  to  Beltran,  required  as  much  in- 
genuity and  precision  as  your  betting-book  requires  from 
you. 

It  is  true,  she  had  one  great  thing  to  help  her :  she 
knew  all  his  ways  and  hours  and  habits,  and  through  her 
spies  and  his  servants  knew  quite  well  all  his  movements 
when  he  was  away  from  her. 

Men  object  to  the  surveillance  of  a  wife,  and  most 
justly ;  but  they  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  unscrupulous  espionage  of  a  courtesan. 

She  was  some  little  time  occupied  in  arranging  her  book 
of  engagements ;  for,  though  she  seemed  to  have  a  sys- 
tem of  marks  and  crosses  that  she  herself  understood,  all 
usage  of  pen  or  pencil  appeared  strange  and  awkward  to 
her. 

This  business  at  length  completed,  she  shut  up  her 
morocco  bag,  and  took  her  burnous  from  the  chair,  to 
depart:  doing  this  she  saw  me  for  the  first  time,  and 
caught  me  up  with  a  quick  gesture  of  dislike :  no  doubt 
to  torment  ne  in  my  master's  absence. 

The  sun  was  shining  strongly  through  the  window  by 
which  my  couch  stood,  and,  as  she  seized  me,  the  light 
gleamed  on  that  little  ring  of  white  metal,  that  Ambrose 
of  the  Forge  had  graven  with  my  name,  and  which  I  still 
wore  about  my  throat. 

It  caught  her  sight  for  the  first  time. 

She  grew  suddenly  pale, — ^for  she  had  no  need  of  rouge 
upon  her  rich  and  ruddy  skin, — and  the  blood  came  and 
went  strangely  in  her  face.     She  stared  intensely  at  me, 
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spelt  the  letters  on  my  collar  slowly,  over  and  over  and 
over,  then  flung  me  from  her,  as  though  I  were  an  asp. 

"It's  the  pup  I"  she  muttered,  as  she  sank  down  into 
the  great  curved  chair.  "  It's  the  beast  of  a  pup  I — I 
might  have  known  it  I" 

Lying  where  she  had  thrown  me,  I  grew  deadly  cold, — 
I  also  knew  her  now. 

For  a  second,  in  her  hard,  splendid  eyes,  there  was  a 
look  of  craven  fear,  of  troubled  memories.  No  living 
creature  is  without  some  conscience;  and  the  fangs  of 
recollection  bit  now  into  hers  so  sharply  that  they  aroused 
it,  for  an  instant,  from  its  gold*drugged  sleep. 

"  Poor  Ben  1  Poor  Ben  1"  she  muttered.  **  Be  he  alive, 
I  wonder?" 

Perhaps  she  had  never  thought  of  him  from  the  time 
that  she  had  betrayed  him  until  now.     It  seemed  so. 

For  the  instant,  remembrance  held  her  in  its  thrall. 
Beholding  the  little  creature  whom  she  had  sold  into 
bondage  that  she  herself  might  escape  to  the  liberty  of 
sin,  she  saw  again  the  sheltering  rose-thorn,  the  dark, 
mournful  yews,  the  open  cottage  door,  with  the  brown 
brook  running  on  its  way,  the  soft,  peaceful,  purple  hills, 
the  blue  kingfisher  perched  beside  the  pool,  the  deep  green 
wood  with  all  the  sunlight  quivering  through,  the  tender, 
homely  face  of  the  man  she  had  betrayed. 

The  dead  time  had  no  beauty  for  her — oh  no.  These 
women  are  but  ashamed  that  ever  they  were  innocent ; 
they  are  but  fevered  and  enraged  to  know  that  the  days 
ever  were  when  they  were  poor,  and  lowly,  and  of  no 
account.  It  had  been  abhorred  by  her  when  it  had  been 
her  present :  it  was  loathed  by  her  now  that  it  had  become 
her  past. 

Yet  in  a  sense  it  smote  her ;  for  a  brief  space  her  con- 
science thrilled  with  life.    Yet  not  strongly,  nor  for  long. 

She  shook  her  hand  in  the  light  till  it  flashed  in  every  facet 
of  her  gleaming  rings ;  she  looked  at  her  reflection  in  the 
old  silver  mirror  of  Venice,  that  was  opposite  her :  she 
cast  down  her  eyes,  and  gazed  upon  the  diamond  locket 
that  rested  upon  her  breast  under  the  soft  silks  and  laces 
of  her  dress :— and  she  laughed.  The  same  laugh,  with 
which,  tossing  her  arms  above  her  head,  she  had  beheld 
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herself  the  mistress  of  the  mock  jewels  of  the  old  peddler 
of  the  Peak. 

"I  ha  done  well,"  she  cried  aload,  in  the  silence,  her 
native  accent  strong  in  her  voice  in  that  moment  of  ex- 
citement "  I  ha  done  well  I  If  onj  Nell  o'  Moor  Farm 
could  see  me  now  I" 

Then  she  thrast  her  foot  against  me,  and  spurned  me 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  chamber,  and  passed  out  and 
away  to  her  carriage. 

I  heard  the  shiver  of  her  silk  robes  on  the  stairs  of  the 
theater ;  I  heard  the  chimes  of  her  ponies'  sleigh-bells 
through  the  open  window ;  I  heard  the  rush  and  roll  of 
the  wheels  as  she  dashed  down  the  stone-paved  street ; 
and  I  knew  now  whence  it  came,  that  instmct  of  terror 
and  aversion  which  had  possessed  me ;  I  knew  now  whence 
they  rose,  those  memories  wherewith  her  voice,  and  her 
eyes,  and  her  cruel  beauty  had  been  so  strangely  weighted 
for  me. 

For  this  woman  was  indeed  Avice  Dare. 

Perchance  it  might  be  urged  she  would  have  never 
found  her  way  to  gilded  wickedness,  had  not  the  old  ped- 
dler of  the  Wynnats  first  thrown  open  the  door  of  tempta- 
tion. 

Well, — ^perhaps  not ;  she  would  only  have  wedded  Am- 
brose of  the  Forge,  or  some  other  honest-hearted  toiler 
of  the  woods  and  moors ;  and  merely  dishonored  a  name 
that  was  of  no  account,  in  the  brutal  orgies  of  drunken 
miners  and  herdsmen ;  and  only  have  dwelt,  in  sullen  dis- 
content and  savage  repining,  in  a  little,  lowly  cottage,  that 
her  passions,  and  her  sloth,  and  her  violence  should  have 
made  a  hell  to  her  husband  and  children.  She  would  have 
done  less  injury  indeed,  because  her  sphere  would  have 
been  the  village  on  the  moor-land,  instead  of  the  cities  of 
the  world.  She  would  only  have  broken  a  poor  laborer's 
peace  instead  of  a  score  of  rich  men's  fortunes.  She 
would  only  have  been  a  ragged,  tipsy  virago  at  an  ale- 
house, instead  of  a  splendid  cocotte,  who  swept  nobles  and 
gentlemen  at  will  into  her  net  She  would  only  have  been 
the  curse  of  one  unhappy  man,  about  whose  neck  her  sin 
and  shame  would  have  been  hung  forever  like  a  mill- 
stone, instead  of  being  as  now  the  Circe,  into  whose  fell 
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power  there  were  gathered  high  names,  aAd  proud  titles, 
and  fair  lands,  and  lordly  honors,  to  be  devoured,  or  de- 
stroyed, or  leveled  with  the  swine,  or  stripped  and  made 
a  mock  of  as  she  would. 

Oh  no — ^there  would  have  only  been  the  common  tale 
of  a  wretched  cottage  home,  and  a  female  drunkard,  and 
children  who  quoted  "  mother"  as  authority  aud  example 
for  all  evil-doing,  and  a  woman  losing  all  likeness  of  her 
sex  through  sullen  hatred  and  through  dull  debauch.  Only 
that 

Imprisoned  in  the  cage  of  obscurity  and  poverty,  this 
kite  could  only  have  struck  gloomily  and  hungrily  at  such 
poor,  feeble,  worthless  mice,  and  larks,  and  night-moths, 
and  other  home-bred  things  to  which  her  native  moor  had 
given  life.  Loosed  to  full  flight,  she  could  pursue  all  birds 
of  rarest  plumage  that  spread  their  golden  wings  out  to 
the  sunlight  of  a  glad,  fair  fate ;  could  tear  the  breast 
feathers  of  the  proudest  falcon  that  ever  flew ;  and  could 
dip  her  thirsty  beak  into  the  heart's  blood  of  a  score  of 
wild,  happy,  thoughtless,  heedless  pigeons,  slaughtered 
on  a  summer's  day  to  yield  her  sport  an  hour. 

But  would  she  herself  have  been  more  innocent  ?  Not 
one  whit 

If  you  want  a  truth  (which  is  not  very  likely,  for  it  is 
a  ware  that  is  never  salable),  take  this  truth :  a  woman 
guilty  for  the  sake  of  gold  would  be  guilty  without  gold 
for  sheer  love  of  guilt  When  Mephistopheles  finds  that 
be  can  tempt  Qretchen  with  jewels,  he  is  a  fool  for  his 
pains :  he  might  know  that  he  has  wasted  his  money ;  she 
would  have  heen  sure  to  have  come  to  his  realm'of  her 
own  accord, — unasked. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

DEAD  BLUEBEUiS. 

One  evening  toward  the  close  of  the  season  a  misfor- 
tune chanced  to  me.     I  was  lost. 

Beltran  went  down  to  speak  at  the  Lords — a  thing  that 
he  scarce  ever  troubled  himself  to  do  unless  strongly 
moved  by  some  art-measure, — and  I,  following  him  with- 
out his  knowledge,  got  divided  from  him  in  the  maze  of 
streets  about  those  legislative  houses  of  yours  whose 
architecture  will  last  just  about  as  long  as  the  laws 
passed  in  them  will  endure — perhaps  even  a  little  longer, 
gimcrack  though  the  architecture  be. 

I  was  sorely  grieved  and  frightened,  of  course,  and  ran, 
and  ran,  and  ran,  wildly  hither  and  thither ;  not  know- 
ing  any  better,  and  getting  under  the  feet  of  the  horses, 
and  losing  all  my  senses  in  the  din  and  press. 

It  was  quite  late,  also,  and  night,  although  a  midsum- 
mer night,  was  coming  on  apace.  I  could  have  found 
my  right  road  if  left  to  myself;  but  you  always  put  as 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  dog's  return  to  his  home 
as  in  the  way  of  a  man's  or  woman's  return  to  honesty 
and  virtue. 

Boyd  hooted  at  me ;  cabmen  swore  at  me ;  girls  chased 
me ;  and  cats  spit  at  me ;  and,  terrified,  blinded,  and 
deafened  with  the  noise  and  the  pursuit,  I  had  no  other 
thought  than  to  rush  away  and  away  at  my  topmost 
speed,  eluding  every  grasp,  until  at  length,  fairly  ex- 
hausted, I  was  caught  by  the  gentle  hand  of  a  girl.  It 
stopped  me,  and  stroked  me  tenderly,  so  that  my  terrors 
were  stilled. 

"  Poor  little  thing  I"  she  said  in  a  very  soft  voice  that 
had  in  it  the  sound  of  extreme  youth,  almost  of  child- 
hood.    "  Poor  little  thing  I    Stay  with  me." 

It  was  so  dark  in  the  little  narrow  street  into  which  I 
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had  anconsciouslv  darted,  that  I  could  not  see  her  feat- 
ures ;  but  her  touch  and  her  tone  reassured  me ;  and  I 
lot  her  lift  mo  in  her  arms  and  caress  me. 

"  We  are  both  astray,"  she  murmured.  "  You  seem 
like  a  little  frieud." 

Then  I  felt  her  tears  fall  on  my  forehead,  and  by  dusky 
moonlight  I  saw  that  she  bore  in  her  other  arm  a  sheaf 
of  sweet  country  flowers:  —  bluebells  and  moss-roses, 
and  other  tender  homely  blossoms  that  crown  the  cot- 
tage walls  and  meadow  hedges  with  their  beauty. 

I  suppose  she  strove  to  sell  them,  for  standing  there 
she  offered  them  timidly  to  some  passers-by;  a  few  of 
these  thrust  them  roughly  aside ;  most  hurried  on  with- 
out reply ;  none  took  them.  I  wondered  how  they  could 
refuse  that  touching  mute  appeal. 

Finding  all  effort  useless,  she  turned,  with  a  heavy, 
tired  sigh,  and  went  up  the  little  street  into  another  moro 
narrow,  and  poorer  still,  and,  opening  the  little  door  of 
one  of  its  desolate  houses,  entered  and  passed  up  its 
stairway,  dark  and  steep,  and  smelling  foully,  to  a  very 
small,  bare,  comfortless  garret.  She  put  me  down  upon 
the  floor,  and  struck  a  match  alight  By  the  gleam  of  the 
little  lamp  she  trimmed,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  face 
of  this  flower-girl. 

It  was  excessively  lovely ;  very  pale,  very  sad,  but  of 
infinite  beauty.  It  looked  wan,  as  though  for  want  of 
nourishment ;  the  bow-like  mouth  had  little  color,  and  the 
large  eyes,  of  that  gray  which  burns  dark  as  night,  had 
heavy  circles  under  them.  Her  weighty  yellow  hair 
was  coiled  simply  about  her  head,  and  her  black  dress 
was  russet^hued  from  age  and  well-nigh  threadbare. 
She  was  very  poor,  it  was  easy  to  see,  and  by  the  thin- 
ness of  her  transparent  cheeks  it  seemed  as  though  she 
bad  not  tasted  good  food  for  many  a  day ;  but  she  was 
very  young,  sixteen  years  at  most,  and  was  lovely  de- 
spite all  the  cruel  antagonism  of  poverty  and  sorrow. 

Who  could  she  be, — all  alone,  thus,  in  the  heart  of 
London  ? 

I,  who  have  seen  life  in  the  green-room  of  the  Coronet 
and  the  chambers  of  Yere  Beltran,  knew  at  a  glance  that 

21 
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this  girl  was  proud  by  instiact  and  most  pure  in  inno- 
cence. 

Yes :  though  she  had  been  out  in  the  gas-lit  streets  at 
ten  of  the  night,  and  only  sold  poor  drooping  thirsty 
flowers  that  no  one  cared  to  buy. 

She  poured  some  water  from  the  broken  pitcher  for  her 
faded  harebells,  and  moss-rosebuds ;  and  laid  me  on  a 
corner  of  her  bed;  and  put  out  her  lamp,  for  economy's 
sake,  no  doubt,  and  undressed  herself  and  knelt  down  to 
her  prayers. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  was ;  but  as  I  saw  the  linen  fall 
off  her  delicate  slender  shoulders,  and  the  yellow  rippling 
hair  fall  down  almost  to  her  feet ;  as  I  saw  her  kneel 
there  with  her  hands  folded  on  her  bosom,  and  that  look 
upon  her  face  which  Sant  has  given  to  the  prophetic  child 
of  Israel,  I  thought,  curiously  enough,  of  Avice  Dare,  as 
I  had  once  seen  her  when  she  had  sought  her  couch,  with 
that  wicked  triumph  in  her  own  bared  charms,  and  that 
wicked  discontent  within  her  soul,  flinging  herself  upon 
her  bpd  without  a  thought  of  prayer,  with  only  a  mut- 
tered savage  word  because  her  beauty  was  unseen  of 
men,  and  her  sleep  was  taken  on  a  rude  flock  pallet. 

This  child's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her  chest  rose 
and  fell  with  sobs  as  she  knelt ;  the  moonlight,  the  one  un- 
stained thing  that  a  city  could  not  pollute,  came  stream- 
ing in  upon  her,  and  seeking  this  creature  who  also  was 
incorrupt  amidst  corruption ;  the  quarters  tolled  often 
whilst  she  prayed  there,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  her 
prayers  were  for  herself,  for  I  heard  ofttimes  the  murmur, 
— "  Harold,  Harold,  Harold."  After  awhile  she  came  and 
stretched  her  young  limbs  on  the  hard  narrow  canvas 
bed  ;  her  eyes  closed  with  a  long  breath  that  still  was  a 
sob;  and — so  merciful  is  even  sorrow  to  all  youth — that 
before  long  she  slept,  andf  by  the  look  upon  her  face, 
dreamed  peacefully. 

She  awoke  early,  at  sunrise ;  and  caressed  me  with  a 
gentle  little  hand  that  was  very  white  and  very  thin. 
When  she  was  dressing  she  looked  sadly  at  her  flowers. 
Despite  all  her  care  of  them,  they  were  dead.  Bluebells 
are  the  shortest  lived  of  all  flowers,  once  gathered :  they 
are  little  gypsies,  though  such  modest  ones :  they  must 
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have  the  freedom  of  their  green  wood,  and  their  hedge- 
row ;  bring  them  beneath  roofs  they  perish. 

Cage  robins  and  gather  bluebells,  they  both  sufel^die ; 
they  are  the  innocent  bohemians  of  the  forest  and  the 
lane. 

*'I  have  nothing  to  give  you  unless  you  will  eat  dry 
bread  ?"  she  said  to  me,  breaking  off  for  me  a  piece  of  a 
stale  loaf  that  seemed  the  sole  contents  of  the  little  cup- 
board in  her  attic.  Now,  I  had  dined  late,  and  was  not 
yet  hungry,  and  I  abhorred  dry  bread ;  but  lest  she  should 
deem  me  ungrateful  or  dainty,  I  scratched  my  throat  with 
a  few  of  the  rough  morsels.  If  you  have  not  seen  a  dog 
force  himself  to  cat  something  he  dislikes  because  he  fears 
to  vex  the  feelings  of  the  giver  by  refusal,  you  are  a  very 
poor  observer.* 

Whilst  I  was  eating  it,  the  door  was  thrown  violently 
open,  and  on  its  threshold  stood  a  stout,  red-visaged, 
untidy  woman  of  fifty  or  thereabouts. 

"  Where's  my  rent  ?"  she  demanded  fiercely. 

The  girl's  pale  cheeks  grew  paler  still,  but  she  looked 
calmly  and  fully  in  the  infuriated  face  that  was  turned 
upon  her,  though  her  voice  trembled  a  little  as  she 
answered. 

**I  am  so  sorry.  No  one  would  buy  anything  of  me 
yesterday.  And,  as  I  told  you,  I  have  not  a  penny  left. 
But  if  you  will  kindly  have  patience " 

'*  Patience  1"  echoed  the  virago.  "  Pve  had  a  deal  too 
much  patience  with  such  muck  as  you.  A'  comin'  into 
honest  folks'  houses  without  a  shillin'  to  bless  yerself, — a' 
sellin'  nasty  weeds  in  make  believe  to  look  a  trade, — a 
takin'  bed  and  board  like  a  thief  a'  knowin'  ye  can't  pay 
pay  for  it!  Patience  I  Pll  hev  patience!  Giv'  me  what 
ycr  owe,  or  Pll  send  for  the  police  this  minnit!" 

The  child  grew  ashen  pale  now,  and  her  limbs  shook  ; 
but  her  ejes  did  not  lose  their  resolute,  frank  clearness, 
and  she  answered  firmly  still. 

"Indeed — indeed — I  paid  you  every  farthing  till  this 
week.  You  know  I  did.  And  if  I  could  only  find  my 
brother " 

^  I  have  se«n  it. — Ed. 
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**  Yer  brother  I  Gammon  o'  yor  brother  I"  yelled  the 
woman,  coming  farther  into  the  chamber.  "  Stow  that 
trash?  I've  had  enow  of  it.  Go  and  tell  that  rabbish 
where  yer  please,  yer  poor,  pitiful,  white-faced  mawther, 
but  don't  think  to  come  over  nie  no  more  with  it.  It's  a 
pack  of  lies—" 

"  It  is  true  I'' — the  color  flashed  back  into  the  girl's  face, 
and  her  eyes  gathered  a  sudden  deep  fiery  glow. 

**  Lies  or  no  lies,  it  ain't  nothin'  to  me.  I  ain't  to  bo 
done  no  more  by  it.  Out  ye  slTall  pack,  with  the  consta- 
bles to  look  after  yer,  if  ye  can't  give  me  my  money. 
Give  me  my  money  I     Give  me  my  money  I " 

"  I  cannot  give  you  what  I  have  not." 

She  spoke  with  a  strange  dignity  in  one  so  young,  and 
the  passion  of  the  vixen  had  not  power  to  break  her  self- 
command. 

"Then  yer'll  hev  to  make  it,"  yelled  the  woman. 
"  Will  yer  go  on  the  streets  and  make  it  ?  Yer  well 
favored  enow,  if  ye  waren't  so  shabby  dressed  and  so 
white  i'  the  gills  I" 

**  I  will  go  in  the  streets  if  you  will  let  me,"  answered 
the  child,  not  comprehending  the  base  question.  "  But  I 
have  no  money  to  buy  fresh  flowers ;  and,  only  look — 
who  will  buy  these  ?     They  are  quite  dead  I" 

"And  I  wish  you  was  dead  along  of  'em  I"  shrieked 
the  fury,  made  more  violent  by  the  innocence  of  the 
answer.  "  I'd  have  the  shower  o'  hair  off  yer  head  any- 
how then,  and  make  a  penny  by  that.  Th'  idee  o'  comin' 
and  using  o'  honest  victuals,  and  honest  folks'  beds,  and 
cheers,  and  tables,  without  so  much  as  a  bit  o'  linin  to 
leave  behind  yer  as  yer  paynicnt.  Ye'd  a  box  when  ye 
come,  and  it's  dratted  empty  now,  for  I  looked  in't  last 
night,  and  there  wasn't  nothin'  but  a  nasty  mouse  a' 
gnawin'at  the  lid." 

"  I  have  sold  what  I  had,  to  pay  you  for  the  last  three 
weeks,"  the  girl  replied  to  her,  quietly  still,  and  with  a 
certain  pathetic  pride. 

"  Oh,  yer  have  ?"  retorted  her  tormentor ;  "and  yer  hain't 
got  a  mosscl  o'  nothin'  then,  let  alone  the  rags  on  yer 
back  ?  Well,  then,  to  jail  ye'll  go,  my  lass,  and  that  as 
sure  as  you're  a  impident,  lyin',  white-livered  hussy  as 
ever  crept  into  a  honest  house  to " 
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"  This  will  bring  you  your  due  ?"  the  girl  said,  coldly, 
and  from  where  it  was  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress, 
she  drew  out  a  little  old-fashioned  round  gold  locket,  and 
tendered  it  silently  to  her  torturer.  It  was  given  in 
silence,  given  with  a  singular  firmness  and  reticence  of 
all  emotion ;  yet  there  was  that  in  her  face  which  made 
me  fancy  that  to  part  with  the  little  locket  was  worse  to 
her  than  to  part  with  her  life. 

The  woman  clutched  it  thirstily,  with  the  ruthless 
greed  of  her  cormorant  class. 

''A  bito'  pinchbeck  I"  she  muttered,  biting  it,  smell- 
ing it,  testing  it  as  best  she  knew  how  :  it  was  genuine 
gold,  however,  and  she  was  compelled  to  admit  thus 
much  to  herself. 

"  It  ain't  worth  half  youVe  bad  this  week,"  she  said 
sullenly.  **  But  it  'all  dew.  I'll  no  send  yer  to  jail  if 
ye'U  trape  off  this  minnit ;  and  here — here's  tuppence  to 
get  yourself  a  loaf  with ;  nobody  shan't  say  as  I  deals 
bard  with  yer,  though  ye've  took  me  in  shameful,  and  I  a 
poor  lone  woman " 

The  girl  took  up  her  little  straw  bat  with  one  hand, 
and  myself  with  the  other. 

"  The  locket  is  worth  twenty  shillings,  and  what  I  owe 
you  is  but  six.  God  forgive  you  if  you  were  ever  so 
wicked  to  my  brother  as  you  have  been  to  me." 

Then,  without  even  glancing  at  the  copper  coins  which 
the  subdued  virago,  in  a  sort  of  stupid  shame  and  gloomy 
wrath,  held  out  to  her,  she  went  away  down  the  narrow 
dusky  staircase,  and  through  the  low  door,  into  the  street. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  morning ;  the  sun  was  radi- 
ant even  in  that  dreary  place,  making  indeed  its  squalor, 
and  its  unloveliness,  and  its  grimy  outline,  more  hideous 
and  more  desolate.  • 

Sunrise  is  beautiful  in  the  country ;  but  in  the  by-ways 
of  a  filthy  city  it  is  only  sad  —  ay,  and  even  fearful. 
Night  pityingly  covers,  with  its  cool  gray  shade,  that 
scrofula  of  brick,  and  mud,  and  dirt,  and  vilencss,  with 
which  men  have  defaced  the  sweet  fair  face  of  nature : 
but  the  sunrise  only  shows  in  their  uttermost  nakedness 
those  throbbing  festers  of  the  earth  which  your  mad  hu- 
manity exalts  as  triumphs  of  the  tribe  of  £noch. 
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The  child  went  slowly  oat,  and  down  the  narrow  road  ; 
it  was  too  early  yet  for  any  of  the  closely-pent  population 
to  be  stirring.  A  footworn  cat  moved  hero  and  there,  the 
sparrows  twittered  in  the  gutters,  a  tired  homeless  starving 
dog  slunk,  shivering,  through  the  warmth  of  dawn.  She, 
moving  like  a  creature  in  a  dream,  walked  mechanically 
where  chance  took  her. 

A  woman-child  alone  in  a  great  city : — there  is  nothing 
more  pitiful  on  earth. 

She  went  on  and  on,  slowly,  and  dreamily  gazing 
straight  before  her.  Her  hands  were  very  cold  :  and  her 
lips  were  white  as  marble. 

Suddenly  she  paused,  with  a  quick  gasping  breath  ;-* 
her  frame  shook  with  a  feverish  shudder ; — her  eyes  closed, 
and  she  reeled  against  the  stone  wall  by  which  she  stood. 
The  next  moment  she  sank  senseless  on  the  flags. 

She  fell  in  a  half-sitting  posture,  against  the  old  steps 
of  a  deserted  house :  so  that  to  any  passer-by,  it  would 
have  looked  as  though  she  only  rested  there  and  slept. 

I,  sorely  frightened  and  sorrowful  for  this  young  deso- 
late creature,  could  only  cower  helpless  near  her :  1  knew 
not  my  way  home,  and  if  1  had  done  so,  should  not  have 
had  the  heart  to  leave  her. 

She  appalled  me  in  her  awful  stillness.  I  had  never 
seen  death,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  surely  I  saw  it  now. 

I  moaned  aloud,  thinking  to  summon  aid.  I  did  no 
good. 

From  a  house  farther  down  a  woman  threw  open  her 
lattice,  and  shouted  to  me  to  be  quiet,  or  she  would  brain 
me  with  a  bit  of  wood.  A  young  slender  man,  with  his 
hands  folded  upon  a  book  that  bore  a  red  cross  on  its 
cover,  passed  by  on  the  other  side :  he  paid  no  heed  to 
my  sad  cries ;  doubtless  he  was  on  his  way  to  early  matins, 
and  was  too  absorbed  in  thinking  of  his  own  salvation  to 
have  an  ear  for  me. 

Presently  there  came  into  the  street  a  cheery,  ruddy, 
stout-built  woman,  with  shining  brass  pails  on  either  side 
of  her,  whose  metal  clang  resounded  through  the  silence, 
and  brought  the  cats  out  from  the  area  rails,  eyeing  her 
expectantly.  There  was  no  one  up  to  receive  her  in  any 
one  of  the  quiet  little  houses  of  the  street;  and  she  filled, 
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from  her  milk  pails,  each  one  of  the  jags,  or  pots,  or  tin 
cans,  which  were  set  out  on  the  door-step,  against  her 
coming,  in  that  curious  trustfulness  of  each  other,  which 
the  poor  so  often  show  in  such  marked  contrast  with 
their  acrid  suspicions  of  the  rich. 

These  pots  and  cans  were,  for  the  chief  part,  covered, 
but  in  one  or  two  the  cats,  dipping  their  noses,  had  a 
feast;  and  one  unlucky  puss,  being  unable  to  withdraw 
her  head,  set  forth  full  gallop  in  her  prison,  raising  a  loud 
clatter  with  the  pitcher  on  the  pavement,  and  banging  it 
to  and  fro  till  she  released  herself. 

Even  at  that  moment  T  could  not  but  think  how  like 
she  was  to  a  human  being  caught  by  the  neck  in  the  jug 
of  his  poverty,  after  drinking  up  all  the  cream  of  pleasure ; 
but  from  about  the  cat's  head  the  earthen  jug  did  at  length 
break,  falling  away  in  a  thousand  pieces:  who  amongst 
you  ever  releases  himself  from  the  iron  pot  of  debt  ? 

As  the  woman  drew  nearer  to  us,  I  gathered  hope 
that  she  would  stop  and  take  some  pity,  for  her  face  was 
a  broad,  and  homely,  and  pleasant  one ;  and  she  had  the 
tan  of  the  Berkshire  sun  still  on  her  skin,  and  the  accent 
of  the  Berkshire  people  still  in  her  voice.  But  I  was 
disappointed. 

She  glanced  at  the  recumbent  figure,  indeed,  but  she 
only  turned  aside  so  as  not  to  step  on  it. 

"More  muck  o'  bad  gells I"  muttered  this  comely-look- 
ing, sun-bronzed,  Pharisee,  with  her  pails — thus  passing 
on  with  judgment. 

Her  cry  soon  echoed  down  a  distant  street. 

I  waited  with  a  trembling  heart,  powerless  and  very 
sad. 

After  a  little  while  I  heard  a  suddenly  swift  pattering 
of  feet,  the  rush  of  a  large  breathless  body,  the  panting 
of  an  eager  creature,  and  round  a  corner  in  full  speed 
came  the  form  of  a  big  brown  dog. 

Emaciated,  dust  covered,  footsore,  I  recognized  him  in 
a  moment :  it  was  Bronze. 

He  threw  himself  on  the  girl's  form ;  he  kissed  her 
frantically,  he  moaned  over  her,  he  lashed  her  with  his 
tail  in  a  paroxysm  of  idiolatry  and  joy :  ho  never  saw 
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me,  bat  I  did  not  need  one  glance  from  him  to  tell  me 
who  bis  darling  was. 

Wakened  from  her  trance  by  his  rough  rapturous  em- 
braces, the  child  Gladys  slowly  raised  herself,  gaziog  at 
him  with  dim  eyes  that  were  unconscious  of  him,  and  of 
herself,  and  all  around  her:  then  she  put  out  her  hands 
feebly,  and  felt  and  grasped  him  by  his  loose  brown 
curls:  then  started  and  looked  at  him  with  a  strange 
fixity  of  gaze.  At  last,  with  a  cry  that  pierced  my  heart, 
she  flung  her  arms  around  him,  and  buried  her  face  upon 
his  neck,  and  wept  in  a  very  passion  of  tears.  "Oh 
Bronze,  dear  Bronze,  good,  precious  Bronze  I"  she  mur- 
mured wildly.  ''  You  are  come,  you  are  come  I — then  he 
is  near  I" 

Bronze  crouched  in  silence  at  her  feet. 

"  He  is  here  ?  He  is  well  ?  Oh,  tell  me,  Bronze," 
she  gasped.     "  Dear,  dear  Bronze,  do  tell  me  I'' 

Bronze  could  only  gaze  at  her  with  tender  hazel  eyes, 
that  seemed  to  look  love  into  her  very  soul. 

"  Take  me  to  him.  Bronze  I"  she  cried.  ''  This  mo- 
ment— this  moment  I  Look  1  I  am  quite  strong  V^ — and 
she  darted  to  her  feet,  and  stood  erect,  quivering  all  over 
with  hope  and  dread  and  longing. 

Bronze  crouched  again  at  her  feet,  as  though  to  en- 
treat pardon  for  a  disobedience  he  could  not  help ;  and 
moaned  —  a  piteous  heart-broken  and  heart-breaking 
moan. 

She  sank  down  once  more,  being  far  weaker  than  she 
knew,  and  on  her  face  there  came  a  ghastly  terror. 

She  seized  him,  and  held  him,  and  gazed  into  his 
eyes. 

"  Bronze — Bronze  I"  she  gasped.  "  Oh  God  I — is  he 
dead  ?     You  are  alone  I^' 

Bronze  lifted  his  head,  and  sent  forth  on  the  still 
morning  air  a  long  wail  of  anguish,  terrible  as  the  Irish 
coranach  over  an  open  grave  : — then  down  he  crouched 
afresh  before  her,  and  silently  caressed  her  feet,  her  hands, 
her  dress,  her  hair. 

She  knew  the  meaning  of  that  one  long  note  of  woe : 
and  without  a  cry,  without  a  sign,  she  fell  back  even  as 
one  dead  likewise,  her  head  striking  the  dull  stones,  her 
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lips  breathing  with  strange  moffied  sound  that  word  of 
uttermost  desolation : 
"  Alone  I" 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  WOOIKSLV. 

Thxrb  came  down  the  street  at  that  instant  a  girl  who 
sang  as  she  went  a  snatch  of  a  music-hall  ballad. 

The  voice  was  fresh  and  gay  and  very  full  of  melody, 
the  mirthful  slang  words  rang  out  in  strange  contrast 
with  the  gloom  and  the  silence  around  her.  She  was  a 
pretty  creature  with  flushed  cheeks  and  round  limbs,  fan- 
tastically though  cheaply  attired,  whilst  her  chestnut  curls 
were  tumbled  in  picturesque  disorder  out  of  a  tiny  Wat- 
teau  hat  with  a  bunch  of  moss-rosebuds  in  its  front  At 
a  glance  I  recognized  in  her  the  little  Wood-Elf  of  the 
Coronet's  Burlesque.  Would  a  little  dancer  of  hornpipes 
and  singer  of  slang  songs  be  more  merciful  than  the  pious 
ydUth  on  his  way  to  his  canticles,  and  the  buxom  milk- 
woman  with  her  swift  judgment? 

Little  Courcy  was  coming  no  doubt  from  some  casino- 
ball  or  theatrical  supper,  that  had  been  prolonged  till 
sunrise,  and  the  devil  himself  would  be  strong  in  her,  and 
utter  through  her  mouth  some  coarse  and  cruel  jest. 

As  she  approached,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  child  Gladys 
and  on  Bronze,  who  was  vainly  trying  all  ho  k|iew  to  re- 
call his  recovered  treasure  to  life  and  consciousness.  She 
looked,  paused,  then  crossed  tho  street. 

"Mercy  on  me  I  what  is  the  matter  ?"  she  cried.  As 
none  of  us  gave  answer,  she  stooped  and  raised  tho  girl's 
insensible  form  against  the  steps,  and  loosened  her  dress, 
and  fanned  her  with  her  little  hat.  These  efforts  failing, 
she  darted  swiftly,  with  more  regard  for  charity  than 
honesty,  toward  one  of  the  little  milk  jugs  standing  bcforo 
the  door  of  the  nearest  house.  It  was  a  slender  white 
china  pitcher,  and  she  forced  its  mouth  between  Gladys's 
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lips,  and  poared  some  of  the  still  warm  liquid  down  her 
throat. 

After  a  few  moments  it  revived  her ;  her  eyes  opened 
with  a  dull  dreamy  stare  in  them.  Through  want,  and 
exhaustion,  she  was  still  unconscious  of  where  she  was 
or  of  what  had  happened. 

"Are  you  better,  dear?"  asked  the  Wood-Elf  very 
kindly ;  "  can^t  you  hear  me  ?  won't  you  speak  ?" 

"  1  do  not  know,"  she  muttered.  "  He  is.  dead, — he  is 
dead." 

"Who  is  dead?" 

Gladys  put  her  hands  to  her  temples,  and  gazed  about 
her  with  the  look  of  a  hunted  deer. 

"He  is, — ^look! — Bronze  would  never  have  left  him, 
and  Bronze  is  all  alone.  He  must  be  dead,  you  know, 
he  must  1"  In  the  simple  words  there  was  an  unutter- 
able heart-broken  certainty  of  an  irreparable  woe.  Nel- 
lie, quick  of  thought,  answered  to  the  truth  as  she 
guessed  it. 

"Are  you  only  sure  *  he*  is  dead  because  the  dog  is 
alone  ?  That  is  no  proof  Dogs  stray,  or  are  stolen  very 
often.     Do  not  think  *  he*  is  dead  only  from  that." 

The  girl  glanced  up  at  her  with  eyes  in  which  a  swift 
radiance  of  sudden  hope  shot  through  the  dullness  of 
stupeGed  senses.  Then  her  lips  quivered,  and  she  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears ;  the  spirit  which  tyrannous  and 
vulgar  brutality  could  not  bend  broke  now  at  the  first 
touch  of  kindness. 

Nellie  let  that  tempest  of  grief  somewhat  exhaust  itself, 
then  she  spoke  again. 

"  My  home  is  close  by  here.  Come  along  with  me  if 
you  can  i^alk ;  you  are  not  fit  to  be  out  in  the  streets. 
Or  shall  I  go  home  with  you ;  is  it  far?" 

"  I  have  no  home." 

"  None  I  then  come  along  with  me  and  rest  a  bit.  We 
will  see  for  *  him'  afterwards,  whoever  he  is.  Come 
along.     I  live  close  by." 

Gladys  strove  to  rise. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  said  gently,  as  she  lifted  her 
hands  to  her  forehead  again,  and  looked  about  her  with 
that   pitiful,   wondering,   uncomprehending  look.     Her 
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limbs  trembled ;  she  bad  very  little  strength,  and  scarcely 
any  knowledge  of  where  she  was  or  of  what  she  said. 

"Come,  then,"  said  Nellie  simply,  and  she  took  her 
band  in  hers,  and  half  led,  half  supported  her  through 
that  street  and  the  next,  Bronze  and  I  following  them 
close  at  hand.  He  had  made  no  objection  or  opposition 
to  the  Wood-Elfs  possession  of  his  treasure,  nor  had  he 
as  yet  taken  any  notice  or  given  any  recognition  of  my- 
self. 

Where  Nellie  went  was  to  a  vegetable  shop  in  a  little 
street  to  the  left  of  the  one  in  which  she  had  found  us. 
It  was  a  small  place,  dingy,  dusky,  smutty  from  the  sacks 
of  coal  that  were  also  sold  on  the  small  premises ;  but  with 
a  certain  fresh  and  pleasant  smell  from  cabbages,  and  let- 
tuces, and  lemons,  and  thymes,  that  brought  vaguely  to 
my  senses  the  memory  of  the  little  herb-garden  in  the 
Peak. 

Early  as  it  was  the  shutters  were  down,  and  a  white- 
haired,  brown-faced  old  woman  was  washing  some  sage 
and  marjory  in  a  wooden  bowl  of  water. 

"  Lawk  a  mussey,  Nell,  why  when'll  be  a'  bed  next?" 
she  cried,  catching  sight  of  her  late  returning  wanderer. 
**  Ten  to  six,  as  I  live ;  I  doan't  like  it,  I  doan't  like  it." 

"Don't  you,  grandmother?"  said  Nell,  indifferently. 
"  Well,  I  do,  and  that's  all  about  it  Do  the  kettle  boil 
yet?" 

"  Kittle  was  on  the  bile  beautiful  half  a  hour  agone,  but 
she's  off  agen  now.  Kittles  can't  be  looked  for  to  bile 
forever,"  responded  the  old  woman  with  a  little  asperity. 
"In  my  young  days  if  wenches  had  come  in  at  six 
o'clock,  after  trapezin'  and  flamickin'  about  all  night, 
they'd  ha'  had  to  go  down  on  their  bended  knees  'stead 
o'  axin',  like  a  queen,  if  kittles  biled.  But,  Lord's  sake  I 
who've  ye  brought  in  with  ye  ?" 

"A  girl  I  know,  that  wants  a  bit  of  breakfast.  I  met 
her  hard  by,  a  pretty  girl,  gran,  and  a  deal  more  re- 
spectable than  I  am.  Now,  look  sharp,  there's  an  old 
dear,  and  get  me  some  tea,  and  put  a  dash  of  the  craythur 
in  it,  for  I'm  dead  tired,  and  so  is  she." 

And  Nellie  therewith  half  drew,  half  forced,  up  tho 
stairs  and  into  a  little  room  at  the  bead  of  them,  the  still 
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balf-senseless,  half-stupefied  form  of  Gladys.   Bronze  and 
I  followed  of  course. 

"  Dog:9  !"  screamed  the  old  woman  below,  "  two  dogs, 
Nell — Nell — them  nasty,  dusty,  ugly  beasts,  sha'n't  go 
up  on  my  clean  boards." 

But  we  were  up,  on  the  newly-scrubbed  stairs,  and 
Nell  called  out  with  careless  answer  to  the  clamor  that 
the  dogs  might  do  as  they  liked,  her  grandmother  wasn't 
to  bother. 

The  little  chamber,  like  all  about  the  place,  was  scrupu- 
lously clean ;  it  was  a  small  square  whitewashed  room, 
with  deal  furniture  and  a  truckle-bed,  and  a  latticed 
window,  that  looked  out  dolefully  on  chimneys  and  on 
roofs.  But  there  were  touches  of  grace  about  it,  despite 
its  nakedness,  as  there  were  about  Nell  herself,  despite 
her  impudence ;  about  the  little  window  the  golden-drop 
creeper  grew  out  from  a  pot,  and  ''  made  a  sunshine  in 
that  shady  place."  There  was  a  canary  in  a  bright  brass 
cage  canopied  with  white-blossomed  chickweed  and  the 
amber  tufts  of  groundsel.  There  was  a  heap  of  bright- 
hued  things  in  a  corner,  which,  though  only  the  trumpery 
satins  and  tinfoil  glitter  of  stage  costumes,  still  made  a 
glow  of  color  and  a  shine  of  silver.  And  on  the  bed  was 
a  short  full  skirt  of  rose-hued  tarlatan,  that  was  fresh 
and  dainty  and  unworn,  and  gave  something  of  the 
grisette*s  grace  to  the  barren  attic.  This  new  ball  robe 
Nellie  cast  aside,  as  roughly  as  though  it  were  an  old 
piece  of  sacking,  and  with  a  gentle  force  pushed  her 
guest  down  upon  the  pallet,  and  bade  her  lie  there  and 
not  speak. 

Gladys  obeyed,  her  senses  still  but  half  awake  and  in- 
capable of  resistance,  and  Bronze,  flinging  his  huge  form 
on  the  bed  at  her  feet,  kept  watch  and  ward  over  her 
safety. 

In  and  out  of  the  room  the  Wood-Elf  darted,  some 
half  dozen  times,  noiselessly  always,  and  brought  by  de- 
grees tea  and  toast,  and  bread,  and  a  cluster  of  round 
radishes,  white  and  smooth  as  ivory,  and  a  green  fresh 
crown  of  dewy  cress.  All  the  while  the  voice  of  the  old 
woman  below  was  grumbling,  in  a  running  chorus  of 
blame  and  of  complaint;  but  Nellie  paid  no  heed.    In- 
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de«d,  as  I  learned  later,  she  was  justified  in  this,  since 
her  money  paid  the  hoase  and  all  that  was  therein. 

Vainly  did  she  entreat  the  girl  Gladys  to  touch  food ; 
she  could  not  eat.  Food  was  loathsome  to  one  who  had 
been  without  it  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  who  for  a 
month  past  had  well-nigh  starved.  Not  so  her  good 
Samaritan,  who,  having  eaten,  four  hours  earlier,  a  hearty 
sapper  of  lobster,  oysters,  ices,  and  confectionery,  at- 
tacked with  a  will  the  radishes  and  bread  and  butter. 
The  infusion  of  brandy  in  the  tea,  which  she  had  put  un- 
known to  her  young  wayfarer,  acted  like  a  soporific  on 
the  child,  who  probably  had  never  tasted  the  spirit  in 
her  life.  It  flushed  her  face,  it  warmed  her  chill  and 
trembling  limbs,  it  made  her  eyelids  heavy,  and  drop 
with  sleep,  against  her  will  or  even  her  knowledge. 

Deep  dreamless  slumber,  like  the  slumber  of  an  infant, 
came  over  her,  and  she  lay  on  the  narrow  bed  with  all 
that  beautiful  unconscious  colorless  repose  you  see  in  a 
dead  child  who  has  died  painlessly. 

Bronze,  crouching  nearer,  and,  also,  refusing  all  ofiers 
of  food,  since  they  involved  the  leaving  of  his  post, 
stretched  himself  on  guard. 

Nellie,  munching  her  radishes  as  rabbits  munch  clover, 
sat  and*looked  at  her  with  curiosity. 

"  By  the  looks  on  her  she'd  do  for  the  profession,"  the 
Wood-Elf  muttered  to  herself.  ''  But  I  guess  she'd  go 
and  break  her  heart  in  it,  as  that  D'Eyncourt  woman  did. 
Tou  honest  loyal  thing,"  she  went  on,  laying  a  quantity 
of  broken  bread  beside  Bronze,  ''your  bones  are  half 
through  your  skin,  and  youYe  fairly  perished,  and  yet 
you'll  go  without  eating  rather  than  leave  her.  Hang 
me,  if  you  dumb  'uns  don't  beat  us  hollow  I" 

Then,  without  noticing  me,  she  threw  off  all  her  finery, 
dipped  her  face  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  to  take  the  rougo 
off,  wrapped  herself  in  an  old  blanket,  and,  curling  her- 
self up  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  was  soon  fast  asleep  liko 
a  dormouse. 

In  something  less  than  three  hours,  by  the  tolling  of 
the  city  clocks,  she  awoke.  All  women  are  not  at  all 
pretty  when  they  awake, — some  look  very  stupid,  some 
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yerj  cross,  some  very  pallid  and  untidy ;  but  Nellie  looked 
pretty,  with  her  cheeks  as  red  as  roses  and  her  eyes  as 
blue  as  forget-me-nots,  and  her  chestnut  waves  of  hair  all 
tumbled,  and  her  ruddy  mouth  half  pouting  and  half 
yawning. 

She  splashed  about  in  her  cold  water  like  an  otter  or  a 
salmon ;  came  out  of  it  ruddy,  and  fresh,  and  dripping,  like 
a  rose  in  a  shower ;  then  she  dressed  herself  very  softly, 
wrote  on  a  big  card  with  great,  sprawling,  ill-formed  let- 
ters, "  You  are  with  a  friend.  Do  not  fearP^  put  the 
card  where  the  sleeper's  eyes  would  fall  on  it  if  they  un- 
closed, and  then  left  the  room,  locking  the  door  from 
without. 

"  What  d'ye  know  o'  that  wench  up-stairs  ?  Next  to 
nothing,  I'll  be  bound,"  I  heard  the  old  woman's  grum- 
bling voice  ask  as  she  went  down. 

**  Less  than  nothing,  gran,"  the  Wood-Elf  answered 
gayly.  *'  But  I'll  wager  she's  a  good  girl,  and  that's  more 
than  I  ami" 

"  Y're  good  enow,"  grumbled  the  old  dame,  "  if  yer 
wouldn't  stop  out  so  long  a'  nights ;  and  if  ye  wouldn't 
spend  such  a  power  of  money  on  yer  victuals  and  yer 
finery ;  and  if  ye  wouldn't  be  allays  a  givin'  credit  to  all 
them  trapczin'  poor  as  asks  yer,  and  a  wastin'  ajTples  and 
nuts  and  pennarths  o'  baccy  on  all  the  young  'uns  and  the 
old  'uns  o'  the  street." 

The  Wood-Elf  only  laughed,  and  (by  the  more  distant 
echo  pf  the  laugh)  disappeared,  I  think,  into  the  street. 

As  for  me,  I  was  in  high  dudgeon  to  be  unrecognized 
and  pent  in  durance  like  this;  and  Bronze  would  not 
enter  into  any  sort  of  converse  nor  permit  me  to  utter  a 
sound  or  move  a  limb,  lest  I  should  disturb  the  sleep  of 
Glad  vs. 

I  felt  deep  interest  in  her ;  I  could  not  help  it ;  but  I 
also  wanted  greatly  to  return  to  Beltran,  and  I  thought 
with  a  sort  of  anguish  of  the  delicious  minced  chicken  on 
which  his  servant  was  wont  at  this  hour  of  the  day  to 
regale  me.  One-s  regrets  for  a  lost  friend  are  never  so 
poignant  as  when  that  loss  also  entails  a  limitation  of  one's 
daily  dainties. 

So  I  withdrew  myself  in  a  corner  and  sulked,  having 
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an  erroneoas  notion,  caught  up  from  human-kind,  that 
sulkiness  was  a  fine  vindication  of  dignity. 

With  noon  the  Wood-Elf  returned,  having  been  down, 
I  dare  8av,  to  the  theater  in  that  toilsome  routine  which 
forms  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  profession.  To  skip 
and  sing  and  spout  at  night  in  the  blaze  of  the  light,  with 
the  stimulus  of  the  crowded  house,  and  the  flattery  of  the 
clapping  hands, — that  is  well  enough,  even  when  one  is 
not  a  star  but  only  a  little  fifth-rate  performer  with  a 
guinea  a  week.  But  to  tramp  down  to  the  house  at  noon, 
in  snow,  or  rain,  or  heat,  or  tempest,  and  go  through  all 
the  dreary  repetitions  in  the  ugly  darkened  daylight,  to 
be  scolded  by  shrill  voices,  and  to  be  pushed  about  by 
rough  hands,  and  to  stand  till  your  legs  ache  while  scenes 
are  shifted  and  elaborate  sets  are  arranged — ah  1  think 
twice,  my  good  maiden,  unless  indeed  you  be  a  Rachel 
or  a  Mars,  before  you  refuse  the  comely  village-carpen- 
ter's marriage  troth,  or  leave  the  old  father's  mill-house  in 
the  woods,  or  fling  away  the  homely  peace  of  life  on  the 
moor  farm,  for  this. 

Gladys  once  during  her  absence  had  awakened  and 
started  and  gazed  about  her,  then  beholding  Bronze  and 
reading  the  kindly  words  on  the  great  card,  had  sighed 
and  smiled  as  in  a  dream,  and  fallen  once  more  into 
slumber. 

The  opening  of  the  door  aroused  her  now,  and  aroused 
her  fiilly. 

She  sprang  up  on  her  bed,  and  turned  her  beautiful 
wild  eyes  on  Nellie. 

"  Who  are  you  that  are  so  good  to  me  ?  And  where 
am  I  ?  And  how  is  he  ?  And  why  is  Bronze  alive,  yet, 
all  alone  ?     Oh,  tell  me  I     Pray  do  tell  me  I" 

Nellie  sat  down  beside  her  and  regarded  her  with  per- 
plexity. She  scarcely  knew  what  was  best  to  say  ;  and 
she  was  absorbed  in  gazing  with  all  her  might  at  this 
creature,  still  younger  and  far  more  desolate  than  she, 
whom  yet  she  felt  was  as  widely  different  from  her  as 
though  she  had  come  from  gne  of  those  distant  worlds  of 
stars  which  the  little  daflccr  who  dwelt  in  the  gas-glare 
of  cities,  scarce  ever  even  saw. 

Gladys  caught  both  her  hands. 
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"  Oh,  do  tell  me  I  You  are  so  good,  and  you  wrote 
yourself  there  my  friend.  What  is  it  that  has  happened  ? 
and  why  is  Bronze  here  ?  and  where  is  Harold  ?" 

Nellie  was  forced  to  answer  something. 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  slowly.  "  I  found 
you  in  the  street.  You  had  fainted.  I  brought  you 
home  with  me.  That's  all.  Whose  dog  is  Bronze  ? — 
and  who  are  you  ?" 

The  splendid  flash  of  hope  paled  out  of  the  girPs  face. 
It  grew  white  with  vague  fear. 

"  I  am  Gladys  Gerant,"  she  answered,  breathlessly ; 
"  and  Bronze  belonged  to  my  brother,  who  took  him  away 
with  him  a  year  ago.  And  I  came  to  London  some 
weeks  since,  and  I  went  to  the  house  where  Harold  had 
written  his  last  letters,  and  he  was  not  there.  •  They  only 
knew  that  he  had  left  them — long  ago  ;  and  I  never  have 
learned  more.  And  Bronze  rushed  on  me  to-day,  and 
then  I  found  he  was  alone.  I  was  sure  that  Harold  must 
be  dead,  or  the  dog  would  never  have  left  him." 

She  spoke  in  an  agony  of  dread,  her  slender  hands 
locked  hard  in  one  another. 

It  was  an  inarticulate  slight  fragment  for  Nellie  to 
gather  any  sense  from  it.  But  she  had  tact,  and  said  the 
first  thing  that  seemed  best  to  her. 

'^  Dead  ? — because  Bronze  is  alone  ?  What  nonsense, 
child  I  Who  put  such  fancies  in  your  head  ?  The  best  of 
dogs  gets  lost  over  and  over  again.  Why,  if  he  was 
half  as  fond  of  your  brother  as  you  say,  he'd  never  have 
left  his  grave, — that  you  may  take  your  word  on." 

"  That  is  true,"  murmured  Gladys.  "  You  would 
never  have  left  his  grave,  would  you  Bronze  ?  dear,  good, 
patient,  precious  Bronze  ?" 

''That  I  would  not,  coqld  I  have  found  it,^'  said 
Bronze's  wistful  eyes  as  he  listened. 

"  That  he  would  not,"  averred  Nellie.  '*  This  Harold 
of  yours  is  alive — depend  on  it;  the  dog  got  astray 
somewheres,  and  smelt  you  out,  as  those  clever  beasts 
always  does.     What  was  Harold  ?" 

"  Harold  ?     A  poet  I"        '     • 

There  was  a  superb  glory  and  pride  on  her  young  wan 
face  as  she  spoke  those  words.    Nellie,  like  the  practical, 
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shrewd,  little  wordling  that  she  was,  gave  a  significant 
shrug. 

''  A  poet  1  Wants  a  deal  o'  money  to  he  of  that  trade ! 
Was  be  rich  ?"  . 

"  Oh  no.     We  have  been  very  poor." 

''  And  he  come  to  town  to  seek  his  fortune  f  And  to 
make  a  great  man  of  bis-self  ? 

"  He  came  to  London  for  that — yes." 

"  And  what  did  you  come  for  ?" 

"Only  to  find  him." 

"  Whew  I    Without  an  address  I' 

''  I  had  that  one.  But  he  had  not  written  for  so  long 
that  I  felt  certain  something  had  happened.  Oh,  some- 
thing has  1 — something  must  I" 

She  hid  her  face  upon  her  hands,  and  shuddered.  The 
dim  shadow  of  an  unknown  woe  is  worse  still  than  the 
presence  of  a  calamity  whose  worst  is  told. 

"  Nonsense  I"  cried  Nellie  imperatively.  "  You  must 
not  fret  yourself  like  that.  Toung  men  have  a  hundred 
different  lodging-houses  in  a  twelvemonth.  For  you  to 
come  to  look  for  him  in  that  sort  of  way  is  just  madness 
like — ^you  might  as  well  set  to  look  for  needles  in  a  bottle 
o'  hay.  He  might  be  within  a  stone's-throw  of  ye,  and 
you  never  know  it.  Never  think  a  man  dead  for  that 
little.  We'll  try  and  find  him.  Poets  isn't  so  common 
as  women ;  and  I'll  ask  some  gentlemen  I  know  as  writes 
in  papers.  But  come,  tell  me  a  bit  more  about  yourself, 
dear.     Are  you  all  alone  in  this  place  ?" 

''I  am  all  alone  in  the  world." 

"Goodness I  Well — a  many  is.  Only  you  look  as 
if  you'd  never  roughed  it  like.  How  did  it  come  about, 
if  one  may  ask  ?" 

Gladys,  by  one  of  those  strong  efforts  by  which  she 
had  restrained  all  emotion  when  she  had  given  the  locket 
to  her  tyrant,  looked  up  with  dry  calm  eyes,  and  spoke 
with  a  low  and  steady  voice. 

"  Of  course  you  may  ask  everything.  You  have  been 
so  good " 

*•  I  aren't  good!"  said  the  Wood-Elf  pettishly,  while  the 
color  sprang  ruddily  in  her  cheeks. 

"  You  are  to  me.    That  is  all  I  know.    It  happened  in 
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this  way:  we  had  a  farm  in  Sussex,  such  a  fresh,  lovely, 
quiet  place.  My  father  was  never  rich;  but  he  was 
better  than  rich ;  so  wise,  so  gentle,  so  God-fearing,  so 
loving  to  his  men,  and  to  his  beasts.  I  always  think 
that  Isaac  must  have  been  just  such  a  man  as  he.  And 
we  were  very  happy — very — though  troubles  came.  You 
know  farming  is  but  uncertain  work;  the  sun,  and  the 
wind,  and  the  rain,  and  the  snow  are  all  its  ministers ; 
but  they  rule  very  ill  for  it  sometimes.  When  I  was 
quite  a -little  child  I  think  we  had  no  want;  but  I  can 
hardly  remember  the  time  that  there  was  not  some 
anxiety  in  the  house.  My  father  was  very  generous, 
and  always  gave  much  to  the  poor;  he  could  not  sit 
down  and  break  bread  for  himself  knowing  that  another 
wanted  it  within  his  reach.  And  the  sheep  would  sicken, 
and  the  lambs  die,  and  the  wheat  rot,  and  the  hops 
wither— so  often,  so  often !  Not  from  any  fault  of  my 
father*s,  but  just  from  the  cruelty  of  things,  as  it  seemed. 
And  yet  the  life  was  so  happy  I — at  least  I  thought  it  so. 
Harold,  I  know,  grew  tired,  and  chafed  because  of  the 
stillness,  and  would  leave  us,  and  go  forth  to  make  the 
world  ring  with  his  name,  as  he  said.  My  father  took 
blame  to  himself  because,  he  said,  that  it  bad  been  his 
reading  aloud  of  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Massinger, 
and  Ford,  and  Jonson,  and  all  of  them  that  had  first 
moved  poor  Harold  with  this  spirit  of  longing  and  of 
unrest:  I  do  not  think  it  was  that:  Harold  was  born  to 
dream  dreams.  But  I  must  not  trouble  you  with  this — 
you  only  want  to  know  why  I  am  here.  Well,  Harold 
left  us,  and  my  mother  seemed  to  droop  ever  after.  In  a 
little  time  she  died ;  of  the  cold,  they  said,  since  she  was 
delicate  in  health ;  but  I  am  sure  what  killed  her  was  the 
absence  of  Harold.  He  was  full  of  grief  when  he  heard 
of  it ;  but  he  did  not  offer  to  return.  Nor  did  my  father 
press  it.  *  If  the  lad  can  do  for  himself  it  will  be  well,' 
he  used  to  say.  '  To  come  back  hither  is  to  be  buried 
under  the  timbers  of  a  falling  house.'  He  meant  by  that, 
things  were  very  ill  with  us,  and  that  he  had  no  heritage 
to  bequeath  to  my  brother.  The  land  had  been  mort- 
gaged many  a  year,  had  been  mortgaged  when  he  came 
to  it  by  my  grandparents.     But  he  had  always  paid  in- 
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terest  to  the  day;  and  those  who  held  the  mortgages  had 
promised  soleraDly  never  to  call  for  more.  The  year  that 
Harold  left  us  was  one  of  misfortune  from  seed-time  to 
harvest.  The  cattle  died  :  the  hav  failed  because  of  the 
drought;  the  hops  did  not  yield,  and  two  of  the  best 
horses  were  struck  by  lightning ;  nothing  fared  well  of  it 
all.  It  was  a  ten*ible  summer ;  terrible,  and  yet  sO  beau- 
tiful I  Thus,  at  last,  my  father  for  once  could  not  pay  all 
the  sums  that  were  due,  and  the  mortgagees  broke  faith 
with  him,  and  claimed  the  old  house  and  all  the  lands. 
My  father  was  a  proud  man,  and  just,  and  upright ;  and 
— it  killed  him.  He  died  of  paralysis,  they  say ;  but  it 
was  only  his  heart  that  was  broken  I  When  he  was 
dead,  they  took  all.  They  said  that  there  was  nothing 
for  Harold  or  me ;  it  might  be  so,  I  cannot  tell.  I  only 
know  they  thrust  me  over  the  threshold  the  first  day 
that  he  was  laid  in  his  grave." 

A  convulsive  shudder  shook  her,  and  the  veins  of  her 
throat  swelled  like  cords ;  but  she  kept  calmness  still,  and 
ended  her  tale  in  a  few  brief  phrases. 

"  A  woman  who  lived  in  a  village  near,  took  me  to  her 
home  through  the  winter.  A  good,  old,  tender  creature, 
blind,  to  whom  I  read,  and  for  whom  I  wrote.  She  said 
my  father  had  been  good  to  her  in  her  youth.  But  when 
the  spring  came  I  could  not  live  on  her  charity.  It  was 
not  possible.  I  served  her  in  the  rough,  cold  season; 
but  with  the  bright  weather  a  young  niece  of  hers  always 
arrived,  and  then  I  knew  she  could  really  need  me  no 
more.  Besides,  I  longed  to  see  Harold.  So  I  came 
hither.  I  had  a  little  money ;  five  pounds  in  silver  that 
my  godmother  once  had  saved  for  me,  all  in  bright  six- 
pences, and  I  thought  it  would  last  well  enough  till  I  had 
found  my  brother.  But  you  sec — it  went  so  little  way. 
It  was  almost  all  gone,  it  seemed,  in  a  week  or  two.  Then 
I  bought  some  flowers  and  tried  to  sell  them  ;  but  I  did 
not  get  again  so  much  as  I  paid  for  them  ;  and — and — the 
people  were  so  rude,  so  jeering,  so  cruel.  And  at  last  I 
had  no  monev,  and  the  woman  of  the  house  turned  me 
out,  and — there  is  no  more  to  tell.  Only  that  now  I  have 
found  Bronze  all  alone,  I  am  sure  that  my  brother  is  not 
with  the  living." 
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She  ceased,  and  was  very  still ;  still  with  that  quiet  of 
absolute  grief  which  is  far  more  iotense  in  its  desolation 
than  all  more  pas3ionate  and  eloquent  emotions. 

Nellie  had  listened  with  great  tears  gathering  in  her 
bright  eyes  that  had  the  sunny  azure  of  the  little  cuckoo's 
eye  flowers. 

She  was  touched,  she  was  awed,  she  was  subdued,  she 
was  for  once  at  a  loss  for  all  words. 

*'  Don't  wed  yourself  to  that  fancy,  dear,*'  she  said 
softly,  at  last.  *'  May-be  after  a  bit  the  dog  will  help  you 
find  him.  As  I  tolled  you,  them  poor  beasts  never  leave 
their  masters'  graves;  and  it's  more  like  by  far  that 
Bronze  have  been  stray.  Whose  dog's  that  other  little 
white  'un  that  was  with  you  ?" 

''  One  that  I  found  last  night.  And  now, — ^may  I  not 
know  who  you  are  that  have  been  so  good  to  me  ?" 

The  Wood-Elf  flushed  a  little  hotly  under  the  short 
locks  of  auburn  that  fell  over  her  forehead  in  a  thick, 
waving  fringe. 

"  My  name's  Nell  Browne.  Leastways,  I  was  baptized 
so  in  the  Poorhouso.  My  mother  came  tramp,  they  say ; 
she  died  the  day  I  was  born,  locked  up,  I  think,  in  a  sort 
of  a  damp  hutch.  Nobody  knew  she  was  in  trouble  till 
they  looked  in  in  the  morning  and  found  me — and  her 
dead.  There's  a  many  dies  that  kind  of  way.  They  never 
knew  no  more  about  me,  nor  who  my  father  was.  I  dare 
say  he  wasn't  no  good.  So  it  don't  matter.  Gran  here 
is  no  grandmother  of  mine.  They  farmed  me  out  to  her 
when  I  was  seven,  as  a  kind  of  little  maid  like.  The  old 
woman  kept  a  little  tea-shop  in  a  village  down  in  Berks; 
and  she  was  very  good  to  me ;  never  beat  me ;  not  once. 
Well,  you  see,  when  I  grew  up  a  bit  I  was  pretty  and 
lissom ;  and  I  thought  as  I  might  do  better  nor  go  on 
sweeping  out  a  little  sty  of  a  tea-shop  all  my  days.  So  I 
bid  good-by  to  gran,  and  the  noddin'  Chiney  figures,  and 
I  come  up  here  to  seek  my  fortune " 

"And  they  were  not  cruel  to  you  ?" 

''Bless  you,  my  dear  I"  answered  Nell  hastily,  with  the 
color  still  hot  on  her  face,  and  her  eyes  wandering  a  little 
away  to  the  speck  of  gold  that  the  canary  made  against 
the  light     ^^You^re  the  sort  Life's  cruel  to: — not  me.     I 
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got  all  my  banging  about  in  the  workhouse.  IVe  done 
pretty  well  since.  Tou  see,  I've  a  knack  of  singing  and 
jigging  about,  and  I've  the  go  of  it  in  me,  and  so  I  took  to 
it  natural,  as  it  were,  and  I've  fared  very  well  as  things 
run.  I've  been  five  years  at  it,  though  you  wouldn't  hardly 
think  so;  I'm  twenty  come  June,  and  I  was  fifteen  when 
I  left  granny  and  the  Chiney  nodding-men.** 

Gladys  looked  bewildered.  "  I  don't  understand,"  she 
said  softly.     "  What  is  it  that  you  do?" 

"Stage,  my  dear,"  said  Nellie  a  little  curtly,  "the  thea- 
ter, you  know." 

Gladys's  eyes  opened  in  mute  awe,  and  radiated  with  a 
solemn  wonder. 

"The  stage  I — what,  do  you  play  Beatrice?"  she  mur- 
mured breathlessly,  "and  Victoria  Corrombona,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Malfi,  and  Imogene,  and " 

"  Dear  heart,  no,"  cried  Nellie,  laughter  back  on  her  lips 
though  her  tears  were  not  dry  on  her  cheeks.  "  Me  take 
leading  business  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  just  dress  as  a  boy, 
or  a  sprite,  or  a  devil,  or  something  queer,  and  jump  about, 
and  smg,  and  talk  balderdash,  and  look  pretty ;  that's  all 
I  have  to  do.  It  was  awfully  bard  at  first,  you  know.  One 
could  only  begin,  of  course,  with  penny  gaffs,  and " 

"Penny  gaffs  I" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  mean  low  places  of  amusements, 
where  the  poor  people  come." 

"  Poor  people  need  not  be  low." 

"  Oh,  of  course  not,  but  they  mostly  are.  And  that's 
how  one  has  to  begin.  But  that's  over  now.  I'm  at  a 
fashionable  house,  and — and — it's  all  right  enough.  A 
year  ago,  when  I'd  made  some  money,  I  thought  I'd  go 
and  have  a  look  at  the  tea-shop.  So  I  went  down  by  re- 
turn one  Saturday  to  the  little  old  village,  and  I  asked 
after  granny.  The  Chiney  men  was  there,  nodding  fit  to 
kill  themselves,  and  looking  wise  as  judges ;  the  street  was 
there,  and  the  trees  were  there ;  and  an  old  cat,  as  was  our 
kitten  when  I  first  went  to  sweep  out  the  shop,  was  there 
too,  a  sunning  of  herself  on  the  doorstep.  But  poor  old 
gran  wasn't  there.  She'd  come  to  grief;  got  in  debt,  you 
know, — and  all  the  plant  and  the  things  had  been  sold 
right  over  her  head,  and  she  was  living  on  the  parish  in 
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the  wretchedest  old  almshouse,  hard  by  the  church.  So 
I  just  said  to  her,  '  Come  along,  gran,  and  keep  house 
along  of  me,'  and  I  took  this  bit  of  a  place,  and  set  her 
up  in  business  like,  because  she's  happier  thinking  as  how 
she  does  something  for  her  own  living.  And  she's  a  good 
deal  of  use,  the  old  woman  is;  she  gives  cads  right  down 
facers  when  they  come  after  me;  and  it  makes  it  feel  a  bit 
like  a  home,  you  know,  hiiving  her,  though  she's  cranky 
as  cranky  can  be.  It's  a  sort  of  fancy  one  has — that  of 
getting  a  home,  when  one's  hasn't  had  none  but  a  work- 
house." 

In  the  expressive  eyes  of  Gladys  Gerant  I  saw  a  hun- 
dred changes  pass  whilst  Nellie  spoke.  There  was 
shrinking  distaste ;  there  was  wondering  non-comprehen- 
sion; there  was  an  instinctive  sense  of  wrong,  and  yet 
there  were  the  swift  sympathies  of  a- noble  nature  with  that 
gratitude  which  had  thus  paid  its  debt  to  an  old  and  help- 
less creature,  and  with  that  wistful  desire  for  a  life  denied, 
a  love  unknown,  that  thus  broke  out  in  Nellie's  latest 
words. 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment :  these  two  young 
lives,  so  widely  sundered  by  training  and  temper,  be- 
w^ildcred  one  another.  They  had  only  the  common  ground 
of  their  mutual  trust. 

"Are  you  happier  than  I,  never  to  have  loved  any — 
never  to  have  grieved  for  any?"  said  Gladys,  softly. 
"  No,  I  think  not ;  I  wish — I  wish  you  had  such  memo- 
ries as  mine." 

"  Oh  God  I  So  do  I  wish  1"  cried  Nellie  with  a  curious 
passionate  cry ;  she  rose  impetuously  and  crossed  to  where 
her  canary  hung;  she  felt,  I  believe,  as  though  she  would 
have  died  in  the  streets  on  the  morrow  only  to  have  such 
memories  of  the  beloved  dead,  as  this  child  possessed  and 
cherished. 

"  But  you  see,"  Gladys  murmured,  with  a  strange  sad 
tender  smile  upon  her  face,  "  I  have  had  all  my  summer 
in  my  spring;  it  is  all  over  now.  There  are  nothing 
but  the  night  and  the  winter.  While  you — you  have 
had  the 'Cold  and  the  darkness  first;  your  sun  has  yet  to 
dawn." 

Nellie  turned  quickly  and  stared  at  her.    She  had  never 
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heard  any  ono  speak  like  this.     "  Are  you  a  poet  too  ?" 
she  said  suddenly. 

"  I  ?  oh  no  I  Harold  could  tell  what  he  felt,  I  can  only 
feel ;  but  I  am  rested  now,  I  must  go,  I  cannot  thank  you, 
only '/ 

**  Go  1  what  do  you  mean  to  do  V^ 

**  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  afraid.  God  will  give  me 
some  friend  as  he  gave  me  you." 

"Nonsense  I  ravens  gobble  up  worms  on  their  own 
hook,  and  sew  up  the  rents  in  their  own  nests :  they  don't 
go  about  on  heavenly  messages  nowadays." 

"  But  you  must  have  found  friends  when  you  came 
hither,  quite  alone  ?" 

Nellie's  cheeks  flushed.  "That's  neither  here  nor 
there  1  Friends  I  a  woman  has  no  friends  unless  she  has 
two  thousand  a  year.  She  has  only — but  that's  no  odds 
to  talk  about.  Just  you  stay  there,  stay  as  long  as  you 
like — stay  till  you  are  strong;  and  then  we'll  set  about 
seeing  for  Harold." 

"I  could  not  live  on  your  charity." 

There  was  that  singular  dignity  in  the  answer  with 
which  this  delicate,  terrified,  desolate  child  had  awed  her 
vulgar  tyrant;  a  pride  lofty,  stainless,  incapable  of  accept- 
ing alms. 

•*  Charity  I"  crie'd  Nellie,  quickly  catching  the  tone  and 
translating  it  aright,  "  it  wouldn't  be  no  charity  of  mine. 
You're  so  different  to  me :  so  gentle-born  like,  and  uses 
such  fair  language ;  and  I  dessay  so  clever,^  and  book 
learned,  and  all  that.  There's  a  deal  you  might  do  for 
me,  for  I  ain't  no  scholar,  and  if  I  could  only  read  hard 
words  off  quicker  and  speak  'em  with  a  nicer  accent,  as  it 
were,  why,  they  all  say  as  I've  a  deal  of  talent,  and  thero 
isn't  the  least  atom  of  reason  whv  I  shouldn't  take  a  much 
higher  line  of  business.  And  all  that  you  might  teach 
me;  only  by  being  with  you  I'd  pick  it  up  like,  and  then 
one  day,  phraps,  when  you've  found  your  brother  (for  I'm 
sure  as  he  may  be  found  and  shall  be  found),  he'll  write 
a  great  play  for  me,  and  I'll  make  a  grand  hit  in  it,  and 
then  we  shall  both  say  what  wonderful  good  has  come  of 
Bronze's  hollering  out,  and  bringing  of  me  to  you  on  a 
spring  morning,  all  by  chance  like,  don't  you  sce?'^ 
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Gladys  looked  at  her  with  a  look  of  infinite  comprehen- 
sion and  gratitude. 

'*I  see  how  nobly  you  try  to  make  me  think  your 
charity  a  selfishness,  but  I  see  no  fit  return  that  I  could 
give  you  for  living  at  your  cost ;  and  I  must  beg  of  you 
to  let  me  have  my  way, — and  go." 

*'  Go  to  death  or  perdition,  you  innocent  creature  1*' 
muttered  Nell :  then  at  that  instant  she  caught  sight  of  the 
collar  on  my  neck,  and  darted  at  me,  and  read  the  inscrip- 
tion, glad  of  some  diversion,  as  her  eloquence  failed  of  its 
point.  She  dropped  me  on  the  floor,  with  that  curious 
disregard  of  our  bones  and  feelings  from  which  we  dogs 
perpetually  suffer. 

"  Why  I  as  I  live,  it's  little  Puck,"  she  cried. 

*'  You  know  the  dog  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do  1  Why,  here's  a  run  of  luck — there's 
^VQ  pounds  reward  out  for  it  this  forenoon,  offered  on 
handbills  in  the  shops,  you  know,  and  me  never  thought 
once  of  this  little  beast  of  yours  and  Puck  being  one  and 
the  same,  I  was  so  busy  wondering  about  you." 

"  You  know  its  owner  foo,  then  ?" 

"  Why,  gracious,  he's  the  lord  as  owns  our  theater.  Here, 
I'll  take  it  back  this  minute  to  him,  and  bring  you  the 
five  sovereigns,  and  if  you  pays  me  half  a  guinea  a  week, 
you'll  treat  me  like  a  queen,  and  you  can  stay  on  here 
two  or  three  months  anyhow." 

"  Take  the  dog  to  him,  but  do  not  bring  me  back  any 
money  ;  I  flm  not  a  thief,  to  take  payment  for  honesty." 

"What!  but  he's  offered  the  five  sovs.  for  the  dog; 
you've  a  right  to  it, — where  is  the  harm  ?" 

"  There  may  be  no  harm,  but  I  would  not  take  it.  My 
father  would  have  never  let  me  accept  a  reward  for  doing 
such  a  little  simple  thing,  so  plainly  right  as  that." 

"  No  wonder  your  father's  farm  was  swallowed  up  in 
mortgages,"  muttered  Nellie.  **  Well,  shall  I  take  Puck 
anyhow,  and  will  you  wait  till  I  come  back,  certain 
sure  ?" 

"  I  will  indeed,  thankfully.  But  I  beg  of  you  to  tell 
that  gentleman  that  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  re- 
store his  dog,  but  that  if  he  were  to  send  me  any  money, 
I  should  at  once  return  it.     Do  not  tell  him  either  that  I 
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want  money,  or  he  might  think  himself  bound  to  give  it, 
please  remember, — I  trust  you." 

Nellie  turned,  a  little  uneasily,  from  the  grave  sweet 
gaze  of  those  thoughtful  and  pleading  eyes ;  eyes  half 
prayer,  and  half  command. 

"  V\\  be  careful,"  she  murmured;  "but  I'll  go  at  once, 
for  you  aren't  strong  enough,  and  I  know  as  he'll  be  pleased 
to  see  the  little  'un  safe  back." 

And  with  that  she  carried  me  forth,  and  closed  the 
door  once  more  upon  her  guest. 

"What  a  queer  lot  of  chances  I"  she  murmured.  "I 
am  at  my  wits'  end,  little  Puck,  what  to  do  for  that  child: 
she's  a  lady  bred  if  she  aren't  a  lady  born ;  she's  not  fit 
for  our  life ;  she  makes  one  feel  so  good-for-nothing-like 
with  that  look  of  her  two  big  eyes.  I'll  tell  him  anyhow, 
if  I  can  see  him ;  he's  generous  and  he's  a  gentleman, 
and  I  know  he  aren't  one-half  so  wicked  as  they  say. 
May-be  he  will  do  something  for  her, — I  never  believe 
he'd  go  for  to  hurt  her, — an  innocent  thing  like  a  fawn  or 
a  kid." 

Then,  with  myself  under  her  arm  and  her  little  rosebud 
crowned  hat  on  her  head,  Nellie  set  forth  into  the  streets 
again  followed  by  a  grumbling  valediction  from  the  old 
woman  to  the  effect  that  gells  as  was  alius  aflanntin'and 
atrapezin'  abroad  i'  that  fashion,  and  a  takin'of  low  maw- 
thers  to  gie  'cm  bed  and  board,  couldn't  look  to  kip  a  roof 
over  their  heads  a  week  longer,  with  taters  at  two  shillin' 
the  quarter,  and  every  blessed  head  of  broccoli  eyelet- 
boled  wi'  worums.  To  which  dismal  prophecy  Nellie 
paid  no  heed ;  but  wound  her  way  through  the  streets 
which  led  from  her  own  little  home  in  the  low  purlieus  of 
Westminster,  to  the  aristocratic  places  wherein  the  Coro- 
net and  its  patrons  were  to  be  found. 

When  we  reached  Beltran's  chambers  it  was  six  o'clock, 
and  his  night-brougham  with  its  pair  of  bays  stood  before 
the  house ;  with  a  certain  shyness  Nellie,  who  lost  her 
hardihood  with  her  entrance  into  his  neighborhood,  rang 
the  door-bell. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  opened  than  I  wriggled  out  of 
ber  hold,  dashed  up  the  stairs,  and,  bursting  through  the 
apartments,  danced  and  whirled  round  Beltran,  where  he 
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stood  before  the  mirror  in  his  dressing-room.  He  wel- 
comed me  kindly,  whilst  they  told  him  who  desired  to  see 
him. 

He  was  already  dressed  for  dinner,  and  soon  passed 
into  his  reception-room,  where  Nellie  wna  standing,  look- 
ing for  once  shy,  and  ill  at  her  ease.  Nellie  was  not  pro- 
moted to  that  locns  standi  from  which  a  burlesque  dancer 
can  hail  lords  and  gentlemen  as  Fred  and  George  and 
Jack,  as  old  fellow,  and  old  cuss,  and  old  boss ;  perhaps 
because  she  '*  kept  straighter  than  most  of  them,"  the 
glories  of  drag-seats  and  of  little  dinners  were  as  yet  un- 
known to  her ;  and  a  peer  was  to  her  still  only  a  very 
great  and  terrible  person.  For  Nell  no  brougham  waited 
as  yet ;  no  stalls  clapped  approval  with  delicate  lavender 
gloves;  and  no  Richmond  repast  was  ever  ordered  at 
three  guineas  a  head.  She  was  as  yet  only  a  little  dan- 
cing-girl,— ^unpromoted. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Nellie,"  said  Beltran, 
as  he  gave  her  a  kindly  good-morning.  ''  I  am  glad  the 
dog  found  so  pretty. a  guardian.  Won't  you  sit  down, 
and  have  some  fruit  or  some  tea  ?" 

Nellie  blushed,  and  fidgeted.  The  very  languor  and 
ease  of  Beltran's  manner — a  manner  as  natural  to  him  as 
it  was  to  breathe — only  increi^sed  her  unusual  perturba- 
tion. It  was  easy,  no  doubt,  to  chaff,  and  flout,  and  ex- 
change impertinences  and  puns  with  young  university 
men  or  boy-soldiers  in  at  casinoes ;  but  it  was  very 
much  more  difficult  to  her  to  speak  out  to  and  look 
straight  at  this  thorough-bred,  indolent,  weary-looking 
employer  of  hers,  whose  consummate  insolence,  when  he 
was  displeased,  had,  she  knew,  passed  into  a  by-word 
even  amongst  his  own  set 

"  I  didn't  find  Puck  myself,  sir,"  she  murmured.  "  It 
was  a  young  girl  as  is  at  mine  now,  my  lord  ;  and  she 
was  almost  dying  this  morning;  and  I  took  her  in, 
though  gran  made  a  fuss,  and  she's  gentle-bred,  I'm  sure, 
though  it  seems  as  how  she  be  all  alone,  and  hasn't  not 
a  shilling  in  the  world ;  but  she  told  me  not  to  say  a 
word  about  that  to  you,  because  she  seems  so  proud  like, 
and  she  won't  accept  of  no  reward,  and  she  trusted  me 
not  to  tell,  and  now  I  am  telling ;  and  I  feel  so  mean, 
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and  yet  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  She  is  so  helpless  and 
seems  so  ianocent,  and  with  it  all  she  is  as  proud ;  and 
you  see,  my  lord,  for  a  girl  like  me  to  work  for  her  living 
aren't  nothing ;  but  this  one " 

And  Nellie  broke  down  in  her  flood  of  disconnected 
and  involved  phrases,  stammering  very  much,  and  en- 
tangled in  a  web  of  words.  Beltran  smiled  as  he  stood 
by  the  hearth,  but  only  kindly,  with  no  touch  of  con- 
tempt. 

'*  I  don't  quite  understand.  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Nellie. 
Don't  suppose  I'm  in  a  hurry.  I  dine  down  at  Green- 
wich to-night,  but  I  needn't  start  for  half  an  hour.  Who 
is  it  that  is  too  proud  to  take  these  five  pounds  for  the 
puppy  ?" 

Thus  encouraged  and  reassured  the  Wood-Elf  told  her 
own  tale,  and  that  which  she  had  heard  also.  Told  it, 
too,  rapidly  indeed,  and  very  brokenly,  and  with  not  any 
eloquence  save  that  of  feeling,  but  pathetically  for  all  that, 
by  reason  of  her  quick,  ardent  honest  sympathies  with  its 
subject ;  and  Beltran  listened,  yielding  her  far  more  at- 
tention, and  indeed  more  respect,  than  I  had  seen  him 
show  to  the  elegant  nothings  of  a  marchioness,  or  the  co- 
quettish repartees  of  an  ambassadress. 

"And  you  see,  my  lord,"  continued  the  girl,  eagerly, 
her  awe  of  him  fading  away  in  the  excitement  of  her 
genuine  pity  and  desire  to  do  good,  "  my  sort  of  life's 
well  enough  for  the  like  of  me.  I've  always  roughed  it, 
and  I'm  fond  of  the  business,  and  I  never  was  eddicated 
nor  nothing  of  that  kind ;  but  this  one, — she  may  be  a 
farmer's  daughter ;  she  says  so ;  but  she's  a  lady,  if  ever 
I  see  one,  and  she^s  so  proud,  and  so  delicate,  and  so  coy 
like,  she  couldn't  do  as  I  do,  she  couldn't  She'd  just  go 
mad  with  the  rudeness,  and  the  bustle,  and  the — the — 
shamefulness,  as  one  may  say.  And  I  haven't  a  notion 
what  on  earth  to  do  for  her, — and  she  won't  touch  them 
sovereigns  as  you've  offered  for  little  Puck ;  aod  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  stop  her  from  rushing  off  again  right 
into  starvation  and  her  coffin,  and  I  thought  as  how 
may-be,  if  it  wasn't  making  too  bold,  you  might  take  a 
kind  of  pity  on  her,  and  know  some  great  lady  or  another 
as  might  know  of  something  as  would  suit  her  I" 
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And  sbe  paused  at  last,  fairly  oat  of  breath,  and 
frightened  at  her  own  temerity  now  the  words  were 
uttered.     Beltran  smiled  again. 

"  Great  ladies  are  not  very  easy  to  persuade,  I  fear,  in 
such  cases.  But  I  will  do  anything  that  I  can  for  this 
child  you  have  so  generously  befriended.  She  will  not 
take  the  five  pounds,  you  arc  sure?" 

"  No,  sir;  I  am  sure  she  will  not." 

*'  But  you  can  take  and  use  it  for  her  ?" 

"No,  sir,  I  couldn't.  I  don't  tell  a  lie  well  at  no  time, 
and  I  never  could  tell  one  at  all  with  her  big  eyes  a 
watching  of  me." 

"  Well,  it  is  diflScult  then  to  help  her.  Of  course  if  she 
were  fit  for  the  theater  I  might  give  her  a  place  ;  do  you 
think  she  would  be  ?" 

"  She  has  the  looks  for  it,  sir ;  and  she  fired  up  like  a 
wild  thing  about  Imogene  and  Juliet  and  that  lot.  But 
you  see,  my  lord — I  mean — as  she'd  have  to  begin — 
being  so  poor,  and  so  young,  and  nobody  not  knowing 
about  her — as  she'd  have  to  begin  like  I  did,  just  with 
hard,  hard  work,  and  a  shilling  a  night,  and  a  mis- 
erable tramp  every  morning  and  evening  to  and  fro; 
she'd  die  off,  I  think,  of  cold,  and  worry,  and  hardship. 
And — and — she's  that  coy,  and  dainty,  and  proud ;  her 
heart  would  break  on  the  stage,  I  think." 

Beltran  laughed. 

"  Do  you  think  hearts  break  on  the  stage,  Nellie  ?  I 
don't." 

"I  don't  know,  sir.  They  says  as  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt's 
did.  I  don't  suppose  there's  a  many  as  keeps  on  the 
stage  as  cares  a  hang ;  but  some  few  as  is  drove  off  of  it, 
as  one  may  say,  sir,  do." 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  never  considered  the  question.  If 
your  protegee  would  not  like  the  stage, — what  is  her 
name,  by-the-way  ?" 

"An  odd  name,  sir, — one  as  don't  sound  altogether 
English — Gladys  Gerant" 

*'  Gerant  1  It  is  English  enough,  very  old  English. 
Her  brother  must  surely  be  the  same  lad  that  wrote  those 
verses  which  I — which  the  world  has  taken  to  praising." 

"  She  did  say  as  her  brother  were  a  poet,  sir." 
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"  That  is  very  curious,"  marmured  Beltran,  stirred  for 
the  moment  out  of  his  habitual  indifference  to  all  created 
things.  "  There  is  not  much  doubt,  I  should  think,  but 
that  they  must  be  the  same.  However,  there  is  small 
consolation  for  her,  Nellie,  in  this :  the  hoy  is  dead." 

*'  Dead  I"  echoed  Nellie.  "  Oh,  dear  heart  I — how  sorry 
I  am.  I  have  told  her  so  to  keep  on  believing  he  is  alive, 
and  that  she'd  find  him  and  be  happy  with  him,  and  all 
that  I  Might  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  what  you  know 
of  him,  my  lord  ?" 

Beltran  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  gave 
her  a  pretty  green  volume. 

"  Nothing  in  life,"  be  said,  carelessly.  "  But  these 
poems  are  a  little  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  you  see  by 
the  inscription  that  the  author  is  dead." 

Nellie  turned  the  leaves  oyer  reverently  and  help- 
lessly; the  dirty  pages  of  Lacy's  "acting-editions"  were 
the  only  ones  she  ever  strove  to  read. 

"  To  be  clever  enough  to  make  a  book  as  big  as  this, 
and  then  die,"  she  murmured.  "  Lord  I  how  sad  it 
seems  I  I  never  can  tell  her ;  oh  I  I  never  can  tell  her  t 
Couldn't  I  hear  something  of  him,  sir,  where  this  was 
printed  I*' 

"  I  think  you  had  better  not  try.  You  see  you  know 
nothing  of  her." 

"  Oh,  sir  I"  cried  the  Wood-Elf,  eagerly,  in  her  zeal 
forgetting  her  awe  of  him.  "  You'd  never  say  them  sort 
of  suspecting  things  of  her  if  you  could  only  look  in  her 
fjEU^I  If  ever  I  see  a  face  as  was  all  innocence,  and 
loveliness,  and  pride,  and  light,  and  sadness  like,  all 
mixed  up  together  and  changing  every  minute,  I  see  it 
now  in  hers — I  do  indeed.  There's  that  about  her,  sir, 
as  do  seem  to  make  me  feel  so  common,  and  so  coarse, 
and  so  good-for-naught  beside  her.  My  bit  of  a  place 
aren't  fit  for  her,  and  my  talk  will  only  do  her  harm,  and 
— and — oh  I  I  know  as  every  word  she  says  is  gospel- 
true.     I'd  swear  it  I" 

"  I  like  to  hear  you,  Nellie,"  said  Beltran  kindly.  "  It 
is  good  and  generous  of  you.  I  am  not  doubting  in  the 
least.  But  at  the  same  time  you  could  not  satisfy  the 
publishers  that  she  was  any  connection  of  this  writer's  ; 
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and  if  you  did  there  would  be  very  little  good  in  it. 
Poems  never  pay:  these  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  town  may  talk  of  them ;  but  five  hundred  people,  at 
the  outside,  buy  them.  Leave  the  matter  with  me.  And 
until  you  hear  from  me  again,  tell  this  child  that  you 
have  lighted  on  her  brother^s  work  at  a  bookseller's — 
take  her  that  copy,  it  may  give  her  pleasure — and  per- 
suade her  to  stay  with  you  till  you  can  hear  of  hiuL  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  tell  her  he  is  dead." 

As  he  spoke  he  twisted  out  the  front  leaf  or  two  which 
bore  the  record  of  the  young  poet's  brief  life  and  death, 
and  handed  the  volume  back  to  her. 

''But  what  shall  I  tell  her,  sir,  please?"  murmured 
Nellie.  "  She's  not  a  one  as  I  could  tell  false  to ;  and 
she'll  ask  me,  and  ask  me,  and  say  she  won't  live  on 
charity." 

''  Tell  her  the  truth,  then,  not  all  of  it,  but  just  so  much 
as  this : — That  you  told  me  her  name,  and  that  I  gave 
you  this  book,  and  that  I  will  see  her  myself  to-morrow. 
She  will  not  leave  you,  then,  unless  she  be  an  utter  little 
fool." 

'*  She's  no  fool,  sir ;  J)ut  she's  dreadful  proud." 

''  She's  all  the  better'for  that.  Leave  me  your  address. 
I'll  try  and  get  to  you  at  noon." 

"  'Tisn't  a  fit  place  for  the  like  of  you,  sir ;  'tisn't,  in- 
deed," stammered  Nellie.  ''  It's  nothing  but  a  little  old 
green-stuff  shop,  and  in  a  horrid  part  of  the  town,  too." 

Beltran  laughed. 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  have  been  in  fifty  times  worse  places, 
I  will  warrant.     I'll  see  you  at  noon." 

Nellie  took  the  hint  that  her  interview  was  ended,  and 
rose. 

"  You're  very,  very  good,  my  lord,"  she  said,  earnestly. 
"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you.  She'd  do  it  better  nor 
me.     I  was  sure  as  you  was  kind  and  pitiful,  though — " 

**  Though  what  f     Come,  out  with  it !" 

Nellie  looked  for  once  up  in  his  face,  and  took  courage 
from  its  look. 

"  Why,  in  the  theater,  you  know,  my  lord,  they're  very 
afeard  of  you ;  and  they  calls  you  very  hard,  and  very 
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indifferent,  and  very  fall  of  scorn  like.  But  I  never 
thought  that  they  spoke  as  was  all  true  about  that" 

"Didn't  you?  Well,  I  suspect  they  did.  Qood-by. 
And,  for  your  own  share  in  bringing  back  that  little  ras- 
cal, do  me  the  pleasure  to  wear  this." 

He  tossed  lightly  into  her  lap  as  he  spoke  a  pretty  neck- 
let of  quaint  Roman  beads,  which  lay  with  other  trifles 
of  the  sort  in  an  old  Yemis  Martin  dish  on  a  table  near 
him. 

Nellie  colored  as  brilliantly  with  pleasure  as  she  had 
done  with  embarrassment.  For  a  moment  she  held  it, 
gazing  at  it  in  blind  bewildered  adoration.  Then,  as 
though  the  green  scarabse  which  were  in  it  had  life  and 
sting,  and  sharply  wounded  her,  she  started  and  shrank 
a  little,  and  put  it  quickly  down  upon  the  table  near. 

"  If  you  please,  sir — no,"  she  murmured.  "  I'd  rather 
not  I'd  rather  you'd  not  think  as  I  could  have  come  for 
sake  of  such  a  thing.  I'd  nothing  to  do  with  finding 
Puck.     Nothing — nothing,  indeed." 

And  then  she  turned  before  he  could  reply,  and  darted 
swiftly  from  the  room,  as  though  if  she  tarried  longer  in 
sight  of  those  glittering  scarabse  with  their  golden  clasp, 
her  continence  would  perish,  strangled  by  desire. 

"  Wonders  will  never  cease  !"  said  Beltran  to  himself 
"  The  town  talks  of  a  dead  poet  instead  of  kicking  him  as 
a  dead  ass ; — a  dog  comes  back  without  a  thief  catching 
hold  of  him ; — and  one  of  my  dancing-girls  refuses  to  take 
my  jewelry !  I  thought  that  I  knew  the  world,  Puck ; 
bat  I  suppose  after  all  that  I  don't" 

And  with  that  soliloquy  he  lighted  his  cigarette,  and 
went  down-stairs  to  his  broagham. 
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On  the  morrow  he  went  out  alone,  and  did  not  permit 
me  to  accompany  him. 

Hence  I  knew  nothing  of  how  the  fates  of  Bronze  and 
the  child  Gladys  fared  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whom  the 
town  called  a  gamester  and  a  libertine. 

Ascot  followed  almost  immediately  on  the  night  in 
which  I  had  found  her  with  her  dying  bluebells ;  and  we 
were  the  guests  of  its  prettiest  maisonnette  all  through 
those  gay,  pleasant,  sunny  days  of  early  June.  I  often 
thought  of  poor  Bronze  as  I  watched  that  brilliant  scene 
from  the  box  of  Lady  Otho  Beaujolais,  in  which  Beltran 
occupied  his  accustomed  place,  ignoring  or  defying,  with 
his  natural  indifferent  recklessness,  the  furies  that  he  thus 
awakened  in  Avice  Dare,  whose  box,  though  he  had 
given  five-and-twenty  guineas  for  it  himself,  he  almost 
entirely  neglected. 

She  took  her  vengeance  in  a  curiously  characteristic 
manner.  She  went  shares  with  the  most  unlucky  and 
reckless  plunger  that  she  knew  in  all  his  maddest  ven- 
tures, and  as  he  (the  merest  lad)  left  off  a  loser  by  about 
five  thousand,  she  involved  her  friend  into  the  payment 
of  onofhalf  of  that  amount:  Beltran  of  course  being  obliged 
to  disregard  the  poor  boy's  courteous  protests  that  *'  ladies' 
losses  never  counted." 

Altogether  that  Ascot  cost  him  very  heavily,  and,  what 
with  his  losses  by  her  betting,  and  by  some  quite  unlooked- 
for  forms  of  running,  and  the  social  gayety  at  his  maison- 
nette, where  the  champagne-cup  seemed  to  flow  in  perennity 
under  the  lime-trees,  and  cards  to  come  out  of  their  own 
accord  at  evening  on  the  laurestinus  terrace,  it  seemed  no 
marvel  if  he  had  altogether  forgot  his  promise  to  serve  a 
friendless  child. 
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I  remarked  this  to  Fanfreluche,  who  was  of  coarse  at 
Ascot  with  her  mistress,  and  was  made  much  of  bj  her 
old  masters,  the  First  Life. 

"  My  dear,"  returned  that  sapient  moralist,  "  a  gentle- 
man may  forget  his  appointments,  his  love  vows,  and  his 
political  pledges ;  he  may  forget  the  nonsense  he  talked, 
the  dances  he  engaged  for,  the  women  that  worried  him, 
the  electors  that  bullied  him,  the  wife  that  married  him, 
and  he  may  be  a  gentleman  still ;  but  there  are  two  things 
he  must  never  forget,  for  no  gentleman  ever  does — and 
they  are,  to  pay  a  debt  that  is  a  debt  of  honor,  and  to 
keep  a  promise  to  a  creature  that  can't  force  him  to  keep 
it.     Now,  Beltran  is  a  gentleman, — core  through." 

By  which  I  suppose  she  thought  that  the  cause  of 
Gladys  and  Bronze  was  safe  with  him. 

We  often  judge  very  differently  to  what  you  human 
beings  do. 

I  was  once  taken  into  a  night  club,  where  some  of  the 
highest  play  on  the  town  is  to  be  had ;  where  the  men 
who  lounge  outside  its  doorway,  on  a  hot  night  in  the 
season,  are  the  maddest  plungers  of  their  time ;  and  where 
those  quiet  softrtoned  patrician  voices  name  the  biggest 
"coups"  of  their  generation. 

"  Pick  out  the  best  fellow  amongst  us,  little  one,"  said 
my  patron  of  the  night,  who  was  Clyde  Paulette  of  the 
S.  F.  Guards. 

All  the  men  were,  as  it  chanced,  almost  entire  stran- 
gers to  me ;  of  none  of  them  did  I  know  the  character 
beforehand ;  but  I  studied  them  all  one  after  another, 
comprehending  what  was  asked  of  me. 

At  last  I  selected  one — I  cannot  tell  why — by  tliat  pe- 
culiar instinct  which  leads  us  instantly  to  a  correct  diag- 
nosis ;  and  I  was  greeted  by  loud  shouts  of  laughter  from 
all  present,  including  the  man  I  signalized. 

It  seemed  that  he  was  known  as  "Ruthless  Rhy," 
from  bis  deeds,  his  intrigues,  his  fatality  to  married 
women,  and  many  other  wicked  sports  and  pastimes,  was 
indeed  looked  upon  as  the  very  worst  lot,  in  a  set  as  wild 
as  it  was  thorough-bred. 

But  though  they  made  such  mockery  of  me  for  my 
choice,  I  adhered  to  it,  and  would  not  alter. 
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Well,  two  years  later  on,  this  man,  Vaughan  Rhys- 
worth,  was  martyred  in  China,  when  he  was  on  his 
travels;  killed  by  the  most  lingering  and  hideous  of 
deaths.  He  might  have  saved  himself — might  have  been 
living  now — if  he  only  would  have  told  one  lie.  He  would 
not ;  and  he  pe^risbed.  Then  men  in  England,  hearing  of 
that  death,  began  to  tell  to  one  another  many  buried  things 
of  this  lost' life ;  and  many  who  had  owed  him  much  were 
full  of  shame  at  their  long  silence,  and  spoke  out  their 
great  debts  to  him ;  and  the  world  thrilled  strangely  at  this 
grand  and  simple  heroism  in  one  who  had  so  long  been 
calumniated  and  half  shunned  in  its  midst.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  they  found  at  length  how  wisely  I  had 
made  my  choice,  and  how  blindly  they  had  mocked  it,  in 
that  late  summer  night  in  the  billiard-room  when,  stead- 
fast in  my  selection,  I  had  trusted  Ruthless  Bhy. 

But  I  wander  too  far  a-field  again  ;  if  I  stray  over  all 
my  recollections  I  shall  have  you  as  impatient  of  me  as 
was  Gil  Bias  of  the  archbishop's  sermon. 

Our  Ascot  week  was  a  very  pleasant  one — bar  its 
losses  in  money.  These  were  not  limited  to  the  losses 
on  the  turf;  they  were  increased  by  those  at  the  piquet 
and  ^carte  tables,  that  stood  out  aftel:  dinner  on  the  lau- 
restinus  terrace  which  overlooked  the  close-shaven,  lime- 
shaded  lawn  ;  with  the  cosiest  of  arm-chairs  beside  them, 
and  the  mellowest  of  lamps  burning  near  them. 

The  play  was  higher  and  more  continual  than  common 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  Prince  de  Ferras, 
one  of  Beltran's  guests ;  a  handsome  and  witty  person, 
who  WAS  the  most  inveterate  and  the  most  fortunate  card- 
player  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  know.  Beltran 
rather  fancied  himself  at  ^carte,  and  with  justice ;  for 
there  were  few  better  players  than  he  in  his  set.  But 
either  the  Prince  was  in  reality  far  his  superior,  or  else 
the  run  of  the  cards  was  too  strong  for  science  to  change 
them,  for  it  is  certain  that  in  the  five  Ascot  days  M.  de 
Ferras  won  from  his  host  some  very  enormous  stakes. 

He  was  a  very  rich  man  too,  which  made  it  more  pro- 
voking. 

"  The  French  were  very  stupid  when  they  fixed  Play 
in  the  masculine  gender,"  grinned  Franfreluche,  sore  of 
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heart  for  her  hero.  "How  can  it  be  anything  but  a 
woman  ?  see  how  it  smiles  on  the  fullest  purse  1" 

Avice  Dare,  however,  was  not  like  Hasard,  she  did  not 
smile  on  the  courtly  de  Ferras,  who  for  his  part  treated 
her  with  a  cool  and  even  ceremonious  manner,  which 
seemed  to  argue  a  profound  distaste  for  her. 

I  remarked  this  to  Fanfreluche;  who  tilted  her  ears 
over  her  nose  with  her  accustomed  gesture  -of  satiric 
scorn. 

"  My  dear  I  how  can  one  tell  I  I  saw  a  man  once,  the 
whole  London  season  through,  so  insolenUy  rude  to  a 
married  woman,  that  everybody  wondered  she  did  not 
strike  him  off  her  visitiug-list.  Weill  when  August 
came  he  eloped  with  her  in  his  yacht  to  South  America. 
Oh,  you  can  never  tell.  Men  in  love  are  often  most  in- 
tensely disagreeable.  They  are  so  mad  with  themselves 
for  being  such  fools  that  they  take  it  out  in  hard  hitting 
all  round." 

"  But  M.  de  Ferras," — I  began  in  a  maze. 

"Oh,  pooh,  my  dear  I"  cried  Fanfreluche.  "He  has 
robbed  his  host  at  cards,  and  abused  his  host  behind  his 
back :  to  fulfill  the  whole  duty  of  a  nineteenth  century 
guest,  it  only  remains  for  him  to  betray  his  host  in 
love!" 

"You  think  very  ill  of  men?" I  muttered;  I  was,  in- 
deed, slightly  weary  of  her  skeptical  supercilious  treat- 
ment of  all  things;  your  pseudo-philosopher,  who  will 
always  think  he  has  plumbed  the  ocean  with  his  silver- 
topped  cane,  is  a  great  bore  sometimes. 

"I  think  very  well  of  men,"  returned  Fanfreluche. 
"  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear.  There  are  only  two  things 
that  they  never  are  honest  about — and  that  is  their  sport 
and  their  women.  When  they  get  talking  of  their  rocketers, 
or  their  runs,  their  pigeon-score,  or  their  bonnes  fortunes, 
they  always  lie — quite  unconsciously.  And  if  they  miss 
their  bird  or  their  woman,  isn't  it  always  because  the  sun 
was  in  their  eyes  as  they  fired,  or  because  she  wasn't  half 
good  looking  enough  to  try  aftei:? — bless  your  heart,  I 
know  them  1" 

"  If  you  do  you  are  not  complimentary  to  them,"  I 
grumbled. 
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"Can't  help  that,  my  dear/'  returned  Fanfrelucbe. 
''Qraciousl  Whatever  is  there  that  stands  the  test  of 
knowing  it  well?  I  have  heard  Beltran  say  that  you 
find  out  what  an  awful  humbug  the  Staubach  is,  when 
you  go  up  to  the  top  and  see  you  can  straddle  across  it. 
Well — the  Staubach  is  just  like  everything  in  this  life. 
Keep  your  distance,  and  how  well  the  creature  looks  I — 
all  veiled  in  its  spray,  and  all  bright  with  its  prismatic 
colors,  so  deep,  and  so  vast,  aud  so  very  impressive  I 
But  just  go  up  to  the  top — scale  the  crags  of  its  char- 
acter, and  measure  the  height  of  its  aspirations,  and 
fathom  the  torrent  of  its  passions,  and  sift  how  much  is 
the  foam  of  speech,  and  how  little  is  the  well-spring  of 
thought — well,  my  dear  I  it  is  a  very  uncommon  creature 
if  it  don't  turn  out  just  like  the  Staubach  1" 

I  have  since  seen  the  Staubach  myself,  and  don't  con- 
sider it  any  finer  than  the  Kinder  Scout*  of  my  birth- 
place ;  at  that  time  I  was  mute ;  I  was  thinking  that 
there  were  some  waters,  deep,  and  cool,  and  silent,  bidden 
from  human  sight,  that  no  man  ever  fathomed,  and  that 
that  there  were  such  characters  likewise. 

"Yes,  there  are,"  said  Fanfrelucbe,  divining  in  her 
curious  fashion  my  unuttered  reflection.  "  And  there  are 
men  like  them.  And  I  will  tell  you  what  there  is  too — 
there  is  a  torrent  that  flings  airiest  foam-bells  on  the  wind, 
and  sparkles  with  gayest  colors  in  the  light,  and  seems  to 
dance  and  sing  all  its  mirthful  hours  through,  as  lightly 
and  as  emptily  as  though  it  were  but  a  sheet  of  froth; 
and  yet  beneath,  all  the  while,  it  is  so  dark,  so  deep,  so 
sad,  so  still,  and  it  only  flashes  with  color  and  foam  so 
that  Done  may  probe  its  depths,  and  none  stir  its  dead 
that  it  hides. 

"But,  goodness  me  I  I  shall  be  too  late  to  dine  at 
Maidenhead  1"  she  cried,  interrupting  herself,  as  though 
ashamed  of  her  momentary  earnestness.  "  You  know  the 
Brigades  have  taught  them  simplicity  there,  and  the 
dinners  are  very  good ;  I  don't  care  for  simplicity  as  a 


*  PaoV  means  a  torrent  famous  in  the  wild  conntrj  about  the  Kinder 
Scout,  which  is  the  highest  summit  in  the  hills  of  the  Peak  range.    Al 
lowanoe  most  be  made  for  his  patriotic  exaggeration. — £o . 
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rule ;  it's  the  biggest  bore  and  impostor  that  ever  existed, 
and  with  women  always  means  limp  muslin,  weak  tea, 
and  a  thatched  cottage  full  of  rats  and  earwigs.  But 
when  simplicity  has  the  Quards  for  godfathers,  and  takes 
the  form  of  ducks  and  green  peas,  or  a  perfect  haunch  of 
venison,  I  do  like  her.  She's  worth  all  the  foreign  cooks 
in  the  universe  1" 

And  off  she  went  to  enjoy  it,  perched  atop  of  one  of  the 
drags  of  the  Household. 

Ascot  fell  very  late  that  year ;  and  as  I  overheard  that 
we  were  shortly  to  go  yachting,  and  afterwards  to  the 
German  gambling  places,  I  trembled  for  the  fate  of  Gladys 
Gerant  and  Bronze,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of 
my  little  Mentor. 

The  day  she  spoke  thus,  was  our  last  day  under  the 
lindens  and  acacias  of  this  pleasant  little  cottage ; — a  cot- 
tage with  a  billiard-table,  and  a  croquet-ground,  a  con- 
servatory, half  a  dozen  men-servants,  nine  o'clock  dinners, 
and  a  drawing-room  in  blue  velvet. 

There  are  few  things  more  pleasant,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  than  the  mixture  of  Town  and  Country,  judi- 
ciously managed.  You  like  the  purling  murmurs  of  a 
brook  all  the  bettor,  if  beside  you  a  delicate  burgundy  also 
murmurs  out  of  its  jug.  You  find  the  odors  of  the  sweet- 
brier  and  the  roses  all  the  sweeter,  if  they  be  crossed  by 
the  spice-like  pMume  of  your  favorite  cigarettes. 

The  song  of  the  nightingales  comes  more  purely  and 
clearly  than  ever  as  you  sit  by  the  open  windows,  push- 
ing the  wine  and  the  olives  around.  The  hay  never 
smells  so  fragrantly  as  when  the  wind  tosses  it  to  you 
where  the  five  o'clock  tea  is  passing  from  hand  to  hand, 
under  the  golden*  starred  pyramids  of  the  blossoming  lime- 
trees. 

And  when  the  great  white  moon  goes  sailing,  through 
the  dark  clouds,  above  the  woods,  you  think  how  lovely 
the  night  is — as  lovely  as  your  nights  used  to  be  in  your 
boyhood — when  leaning  over  the  balcony  you  are  fanned 
by  a  jeweled  hand,  and  lightly  chiming  across  your 
thoughts  come  breaks  of  song,  murmurs  of  laughter,  frag- 
ments of  the  world's  idlest  talk,  from  those  bright  cham- 
bers within  that  you  see  through  the  lace  of  the  curtains, 
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and  the  screen  of  camellias  and  myrtles,  as  yon  look  away 
from  this  starry  still  night,  and  this  fan  that  stirs  like  the 
wing  of  a  bird. 

Oh  yes,  it  is  well  to  talk  of  the  mountains  and  forests 
in  solitude :  take  your  tent  if  yon  will  and  live  roughly, 
aloft  on  some  barren  plateau  ;  cook  your  snared  bird  in  a 
bed  of  ashes,  and  lie  down  to  sleep  on  your  pile  of  heather, 
and  stare  at  the  stars  through  the  rent  in  your  canvas, 
and  stalk  out  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  dawn.  That  is 
very  well;  and  it  is  very  well  you  should  think  so,  if  you 
cannot  afford  any  other ;  and  it  is  simple,  and  solemn, 
and  grand,  and  all  that  But  for  pure  amusement,  my 
friend, — combine  the  Town  and  the  Country. 

A  certain  friend  of  mine  went  not  long  ago  to  pass  his 
villegiatura  in  one  of  the  fairest  spots  in  all  Europe. 
There  is  a  poetic  calm  about  the  place  that  is  beautiful 
exceedingly ;  great  snow-clad  mountains  inclose  it ;  deep 
darkling  lakes  sleep  in  its  shadowy  woods ;  wild  pine* 
woods  tower  against  skies  of  deepest  blue ;  boats  glide 
all  through  the  day  dreamlike  upon  its  waters ;  there  is 
the  sound  of  falling  torrents  everywhere,  and  now  and 
then  the  chime  of  bells. 

He  spent  seven  weeks  there ;  when  he  lounged  into 
Arthur's  again,  another  man  asked  him  how  he  had  en- 
joyed his  time  in  that  happy  valley  of  the  Oberland. 

"  Well,"  he  made  answer  slowly,  witfi  a  big  cigar  in 
his  mouth.  "  We  made  the  time  out  pretty  tolerably. 
We  used  to  breakfast  late ;  and  we'd  get  to  whist  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  we'd  play  on  till  about  two 
next  morning — bar  dining,  of  course.  We  did  that  every 
day.  It  wasn't  half  bad  fun.  Never  had  such  a  steady 
innings  in  all  my  life ;  and  we'd  first-class  players.  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  better :  not  even  here,  nor  at 
the  Arlington." 

Now  this  man,  whatever  you  may  think,  is  neither  of 
an  unpoetic  temperament,  nor  of  an  inartistic  mind ;  he 
has,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  of  feeling  and  of  per- 
ception in  him ;  and  for  athletic  powers,  whether  in 
climbing,  boating,  or  walking,  he  has  few  rivals.  It  was 
not  therefore  that  he  was  a  Peter  Bell,  to  whom  every 
primrose  was  but  a  stupid  weed :  it  was  only  that  he 
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wanted  his  town  in  his  country,  and  took  it, — in  the  form 
of  a  pack  of  cards. 

I  think  that  is  the  reason  why,  of  all  your  human  pas- 
times, yachting  is  the  most  charming  to  you. 

You  have  the  freedom  of  the  seas ;  the  freshness  of  the 
winds ;  the  width  of  the  waters  is  round  you,  and  above 
flashes  the  silver-winged  gull ;  life  and  its  worries  lie 
behind  you  with  that  low  white  shore  that  has  died  out 
of  sight ;  all  debts  and  all  difficulties  have  been  severed 
with  the  rope  that  moored  your  row-boat  to  th^  pier-head. 
You  are  away,  and  are  afloat,  and  are  free. 

And  yet  all  the  luxurious  pleasantnesses  of  the  world 
you  have  left  are  still  with  you.  On  the  cushioned  bench 
there  lies  the  newest  novel,  just  cut  In  the  big  goblet 
the  lumps  of  ice  float  on  the  golden  wine.  Screwed  upon 
your  deck  your  whist-table  shows  its  green,  tranquil,  fa- 
miliar face.  The  silky  nectarines  and  the  purple  grapes 
lie  lazily  together  on  your  plate.  In  the  pretty  mirrored 
cabin  a  choice  little  dinner  will  wait  you,  when  the  sun 
goes  down ;  and,  if  you  be  one  not  happy  without  this 
additional  toy,  there  can  be  also  beside  you  some  femi- 
nine form  clad  in  the  richest  and  coyest  of  dresses,  that 
with  gold  buttons  and  azure  satin  and  snowy  silk  so 
amusingly  copies  your  own  sailor's  attire.  You  can 
strike  right  across  an  ocean,  and  yet  can  carry  the  town 
with  you. 

Here  is  the  real  charm  of  yachting  that  makes  it  the 
prince  of  all  your  pastimes. 

To  that  pastime  we  went  from  Ascot ;  to  the  beautiful, 
graceful,  gleaming  schooner  Bonniebelle,  that  called  my 
master  master  also,  where  she  lay  on  the  smooth  gray 
narrow  ribbon  of  the  Solent  water. 

It  was  such  a  picturesque  existence,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  I  forgot  everything  else  in  it.  Lady  Otho  was  queen 
on  board  the  BonDiebelle — charming  Lady  Otho;  with 
her  pretty  haughty  head,  and  her  gracious  imperial  ways, 
and  her  soft  patrician  languor  tbat  was  sweet  as  the 
south  wind  after  the  brusk  tyrannies  of  the  cocoUes. 

It  was  so  pleasant  there. 

Resting  all  through  the  night,  with  the  lamps  of  the 
opposing  shores  glistening  through  the  gloom  like  glow- 
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worms  through  a  twilight.  Gliding  all  through  the  day, 
with  laughter  and  music  and  song,  and  the  scent  of  cigar- 
ettes, and  the  sound  of  gay  careless  voices,  just  crossed 
by  the  sailors'  shouts  and  the  splash  of  the  severed 
waters.  Staying  now  and  again  at  nooks  in  the  little 
Island,  whelre  some  pretty  house  was  bowered  in  a  nest  of 
red  tangled  creepers,  and  a  green  shadowy  lawn  sloped 
down  to  be  lapped  by  the  waves;  and  quaint  balconies,  all 
leaf-covered,  leaned  over  the  white  foam-crests.  Waiting 
far  into  the  midnight,  while  the  waltz  tunes  rang  over 
the  beach,  and  the  white  dresses  here  and  there  flashed 
through  the  aisles  of  syringa  and  myrtle ;  and  the  lights 
shone  out  through  dark  festoons  of  foliage,  and  thickets 
of  tall  fuchsia;  and  the  glad  good-nights  were  called 
gayly  from  voice  to  voice ;  and  the  cigars  were  lit,  and 
the  boat  was  pushed  off,  and  the  waters  rippled  under 
the  oars,  and  the  harvest-moon  arose,  broad  and  bright, 
above  the  silvered  sea.  Ah  I — how  pleasant  the  life 
was  1 — the  old  sweet  life  that  is  dead  I 

In  it  I  could  discern  no  sign  that  my  master  had  re- 
membered the  child  Gladys.  Only  once  did  I  fancy  that 
he  had  spoken  of  her. 

The  Bonniebelle  had  run  far  down  channel ;  it  was  a 
very  sultry  afternoon;  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the 
sails  hung  motionless  in  the  hot  dry  air.  Lady  Otho 
reclined  under  her  awning,  lovely  beyond  compare,  with 
a  great  gorgeous  feather  fan  in  her  hand. 

Beltran  had  been  talking  more  seriously  to  her  than 
usual;  and  those  two,  whose  attachment  was  of  the 
serenest  and  the  most  passionless  sort,  now  seemed  for 
the  moment  almost  to  have  approached — a  quarrel 

*'You  turning  knight-errant,  Vorel"  I  heard  her  say, 
as  I  drew  near  to  listen ;  and  there  was  a  smile  on  her 
lips  new  there,  and  not  sweet.  *'Ah,  'je  ne  crois  pas  les 
miracles  excepts  en  foi  I^ " 

'*  Believe  or  not,  as  you  like,"  answered  Beltran  as  he 
rose  from  his  seat  and  lightqd  a  cigarette. 

"  Some  women  are  awfully  good  to  us,  Ned,"  he  mut- 
tered a  few  minutes  later  to  Lord  Guilliadene.  "  But  how 
bitter  bad  the  best  of  them  are  to  their  own  sex !" 

"Awfully  bad/'  assented  the  handsome  Earl,  brewing 
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himself  a  pick-me-up.     "What's  amiss  with  Alice  Beau- 
jolais  ?     YouVe  ruffled  her  somehow,  haven't  you  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  said  Boliran.     "  It's  the  weather." 

But  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  weather,  oppressive 
though  the  heat  and  the  calm  might  be.  I  think  he  had 
been  speaking  to  her  of  the  story  of  Qladys,  and  seeking 
to  interest  her  in  it — vainly. 

I  suppose  I  shall  be  considered  very  heterodox  if  I 
write  a  thing  that  I  really  believe ;  but  I  do  believe  it ; 
and  it  is  this — ^that  men  are  much  softer  at  heart  than 
women. 

Oh,  I  know  men  can  be  hard  enough ;  they  can  swear 
savagely  on  occasions ;  they  can  hit  mercilessly  when 
they  are  minded ;  they  can  be  like  steel  or  granite  to  a 
woman  whom  they  have  ceased  to  care  about :  I  know 
that  But  for  all  that  they  are  never  hard  with  the  chill, 
contented,  egotistic,  lifelong  brutality  of  women.  "Apres 
moi  le  deluge  I" — that  is  a  woman  all  over.  If  the  Pompa- 
dour did  not  say  it,  she  ought  to  have  done. 

Lucretius  has  said  how  charming  it  is  to  stand  under  a 
shelter  in  a  storm,  and  see  another  hurrying  through  its 
rain  and  wind :  but  a  woman  would  refine  that  sort  of 
cruelty,  and  would  not  be  quite  content  unless  she  had  an 
umbrella  beside  her  that  she  refused  to  lend. 

I  get  very  out  of  patience  when  I  hear  of  the  tender- 
ness of  women ;  they  are  only  tender  just  for  themselves 
and  their  belongings, — as  tigresses  and  bears  are.  They 
have  no  notion  of  any  impersonal  sympathy.  Men  you 
can  move  bv  a  thousand  things — ^their  imaginations,  their 
affections,  their  chivalries,  their  follies,  their  intelligence, 
their  perception,  what  you  will.  But  a  woman  can  only 
be  moved  by  just  one  thing  alone, — her  own  private 
interests. 

Women  always  put  me  in  mind  of  that  bird  of  yours, 
the  cuckoo. 

Your  poetry  and  your  platitudes  have  all  combined  to 
attach  a  most  sentimental  value  to  cuckoos  and  women ; 
all  sorts  of  pretty  fantasies  surround  them  both  ;  the 
spring-tide  of  the  year,  the  breath  of  early  flowers,  the 
verse  of  old  dead  poets,  the  scent  of  sweet  summer  rains, 
the  light  of  bright  dewy  dawns, — all  these  things  you 
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have  mingled  with  the  thought  of  the  cuckoo  till  its  first 
call  through  the  woods  in  April  brings  all  these  memories 
with  it.  Just  so  in  like  manner  have  you  entangled 
your  poetic  ideals,  your  dreams  of  peace  and  purity,  all 
divinities  of  patience  and  of  pity,  all  sweet  saintly  sacri- 
fice and  sorrow,  with  your  ideas  of  women. 

Well — cuckoos  and  women,  believe  me,  are  very  much 
like  each  other,  and  not  at  all  like  your  fantasy; — to 
get  a  well-feathered  nest  without  the  trouble  of  making 
it ;  and  to  keep  easily  in  it  themselves,  no  matter  who  ' 
may  turn  out  in  the  cold,  is  both  cuckoo  and  woman  all 
over ;  and  while  you  quote  Herrick  and  Herbert  about 
them  as  you  walk  in  the  dewy  greenwood,  they  are  busy 
slaying  the  poor  lonely  fledglings  that  their  own  young 
may  lie  snug  and  warm. 

AUons  I  I  shall  be  told,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  very  easy 
(and  therefore  ignoble)  to  satirize  women.  It  is  easy  no 
doubt — just  as  Pasquinades  were  easy  in  the  corruption 
of  Borgian  Rome ;  just  as  epigrams  were  easy  in  the 
vileness  of  Bourbonic  France.  Had  Rome  been  virtuous 
or  France  pure,  Pasquin's  pillar  would  have  been  blank, 
and  Figaro's  mouth  been  silent. 

After  the  yachting  there  came  the  playing  places  in 
Germany ;  and  after  those  there  came  the  shooting :  the 
latter  at  a  variety  of  houses,  in  a  variety  of  counties. 
Our  servant,  who  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  notable  excep- 
tion to  his  class,  and  had  taken  me  greatly  into  his  affec- 
tions, bore  me  about  through  all  these  manifold  changes  ; 
and  though  his  master  and  mine  laughed  at  him,  for  cum- 
bering himself  with  me,  Beltran  never  offered  any  serious 
opposition  to  my  presence  wherever  he  went 

It  seemed  to  me  the  hardest  work  that  ever  men  set 
themselves :  that  inveterate  "•  gunning"  from  sunrise  to 
sunset :  that  incessant  unremitting  assiduity  with  which 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  slaughter  of  birds  without 
any  pause  or  breathing  space,  save  in.  that  one  hour  when 
the  iiot  luncheon  smoked  under  the  nut-coppice,  and  the 
champagne-cup  was  drunk  where  the  great  curling  ferns 
shielded  the  mouse  and  the  wren. 

But  the  share  that  I  had  in  it  was  pleasant  enough. 
Sometimes  we  were  at  great  country-houses,  filled  with 
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fasbionable  gatherings;  sometimes  we  were  at  those 
grand  dacal  mansions  that  stand  amidst  the  gorse  and 
bracken  of  the  midland  shires ;  sometimes  we  were  at 
his  own  place,  a  gray  rambling  old  baronial  pile,  set  in 
the  heart  of  the  green  meadows,  and  the  beechen  woods, 
and  the  drowsy  hawthorn  lanes  of  Bucks. 

There  were  always  women,  of  course ;  dainty  dames 
and  demoiselles  of  the  world  of  fashion.  Alice  Beaujolais 
being  always  invited  with  the  same  circle  of  guests  as 
Beltran,  with  that  curious  tacit  recognition  and  condona- 
tion of  such  a  liaison  which  people  always  accord  while  the 
woman  is  "  in  society,"  and  which  contrasts  so  comically 
with  their  virtuous  ostracism  of  her  if  she  once  be  fool 
enough  to  blunder  into  an  open  scandal,  and  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers. 

"My  dear,  she  goes  everywhere;  she  attends  the 
Drawing-rooms,  you  know;  and  her  own  people  visit 
her.  It  would  be  ridiculous  for  us  to  object."  I  have 
heard  titled  women  say  this  hundreds  of  times  of  great 
ladies  of  their  own  order,  whom  they  knew  to  be  guilty 
of  the  vilest  of  intrigues,  and  the  foulest  of  sensualities, 
and  whose  **  connections''  were  as  notorious  to  their  own 
set  as  though  they  had  been  pilloried  in  a  market-place. 
And  they  never  did  object  accordingly;  but  asked  each 
aristocratic  sinner,  with  her  favorite  ''friend"  of  the  mo- 
ment, in  the  very  kindest  and  most  charitable  manner 
possible. 

If  a  silly  idiot  mismanaged  her  matters,  and  created 
scandal  by  getting  into  the  divorce  court,  or  by  irritating 
a  long-suffering  society  with  some  folly  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  society  to  be  blind  to,  of  course  it  was  a 
different  thing.  They  ''  objected"  then  with  all  imagina- 
ble severity,  and  combined  their  forces  to  drive  forth  the 
foolish  one  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  an  outraged  com- 
munity. 

Lady  Otho,  therefore,  being  a  woman  of  an  exquisite 
tact,  and  taking  care  to  be  always  au  mieux  with  her 
husband  (a  sensible  creature  likewise,  who  thought  that 
in  the  matter  of  condonation  it  was  always  best  to  "give 
and  take  "),  went  to  all  the  houses  that  Beltran  went  to, 
and  carried  on  her  ''platonics"  with  him  with  the  most 
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admirable  ease.  She  deigned  to  take  much  notice  of  my- 
self; and  though  she  declined  to  accept  me  when  offered 
to  her,  petted  me  habitually  very  much  as  she  usually  did 
the  youngest  and  sauciest  addition  to  her  "  pretty  pages," 
from  the  cornet-list  of  the  Brigades. 

I  never  knew  quite  whether  I  liked  her — how  can  you 
with  those  women  of  the  world  ?  She  was  kind  and  in- 
sincere; she  was  gentle  and  she  was  cruel ;  she  was  gen- 
erous and  ungenerous;  she  was  true  as  steel  and  she 
was  false  as  Judas — what  would  you  ? — she  was  a  woman 
of  the  world,  with  several  sweet  natural  impulses,  and 
all  a  coquette's  diplomacies. 

She  tended  me  with  the  greatest  solicitude  one  day  that 
autumn,  when  I  had  run  a  thorn  into  my  foot :  and  the 
very  next  day,  when  I  was  well  again,  she  laughed  to  see 
me  worried  on  the  lawn  by  a  bull-terrier.  If  you  have 
not  met  a  woman  like  that,  I  wonder  where  you  have 
lived. 

However,  as  a  rule,  I  enjoyed  myself  amongst  those 
fair  patricians  in  the  various  houses  we  visited.  I  played 
with  their  wools  and  floss  silks ;  tore  their  yellow-papered 
novels,  and  stept  on  their  velvet  or  silken  skirts  at  my 
fancy,  in  the  mornings ;  strolled  after  them  in  the  conser- 
vatories and  rose  gardens;  was  curled  on  their  folded 
plaids  when  they  graced  the  pheasant  or  grouse  drives 
with  their  presence ;  and  learned  to  care  for  the  bang  of 
the  breech-loaders,  and  the  risk  of  a  shot,  as  little  as  they 
cared  when  a  brave  old  cock  bird  staggered  dead  through 
the  smoke,  and  they  watched  how  the  wagers  they  had 
laid  in  gloves  went. 

Then  when  luncheon  came  on  the  sturdy  gray  pooy's 
back,  and  they  dispossessed  me  of  their  plaids  to  stretch 
themselves  thereon,  they  would  toss  me  foiegras,  and 
truffles,  and  biscuits ;  while  nonsense,  ''  delicious  thing, 
like  the  bubble  from  a  spring,"  and  laughter,  and  stories, 
and  half-gay,  half-sad  fragments  of  vague  sentiment, 
floated  with  the  smoke  of  the  cigarettes,  and  the  scent  of 
the  delicate  burgundies,  amongst  the  yellow  furze  and 
the  wet  mosses,  and  the  big  dock-leaves  of  the  bank,  up 
to  the  branches  of  the  nut-tree  hedge,  where  amongst  the 
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half-reddened  foliage  the  linnet  woald  be  singing  her 
latest,  and  the  robin  bis  earliest,  song. 

It  was  pleasant,  very  pleasant,  and  in  these  bright, 
careless,  sport-filled  days  of  autumn,  there  seemed  no 
time  in  which  to  remember  Bronze  and  Gladys.  I  forgot: 
— and  I  supposed  that  he  forgot  also. 

When  I  met  Fanfreluche  again,  she  scoffed  at  me  se- 
verely for  this.  She  came  to  stay  with  her  mistress,  at 
that  old  place  of  Beltran's  in  the  beech-woods  of  Bucks. 
He  was  seldom  there  except  in  the  shooting  season ;  it 
appeared  that  his  fortune  was  too  impoverished  for  him 
to  be  able  to  sustain  the  enormous  expenses  which  a 
nobleman's  open  house,  and  great  establishment  involve. 

When  he  went  down  to  the  place  it  was  in  a  half- 
bohemian,  half-bivouac  fashion,  that  yet  was  perhaps 
pleasanter  than  any  other,  in  the  old,  dim,  picturesque, 
historic  house,  with  its  oak-panneled  rooms,  and  its 
stained  windows,  and  its  shady  grass  terraces,  with  their 
broad  dark  cedars.  For  though  he  called  it  roughing  it, 
the  roughness  was  only  of  the  most  artistic  sort ;  with  a 
perfect  cook,  and  perfect  wines,  and  perfect  cigars ;  with 
wondrous  old  gold  Cellini  plate,  and  fabulous  antiques, 
and  paintings,  and  china,  all  around;  and  a  grand  piano 
in  the  Elizabethan  drawing-room,  and  the  clash  of  billiard 
balls  under  the  painted  arches  of  the  Chapel  entrance,  aud 
whist-tables  in  the  little  Garden  room,  that  looked  through 
oriel  windows  on  to  the  terraces  and  the  cedars. 

Here  Lady  Otho  came  not ;  and  the  society  somewhat 
scandalized  the  county. 

I  sappose  he  thought  that  the  demi-monde  best  suited 
that  indolent,  irregular,  half-bohemian  existence;  and 
that  when  his  guests  and  he  came  trooping  in  through 
the  twilight,  from  the  golden  woods  and  the  broad  bistre 
fallows,  into  that  strange  old  place,  it  was  easier  to  be 
able  to  lounge  into  dinner  in  their  velvet  shooting-dress; 
it  was  easier  to  be  able  to  talk  whatever  impudent  mis- 
chief came  uppermost ;  it  was  easier  to  be  able  to  brush 
a  kiss  from  a  cheek  as  coolly,  and  with  as  little  pardon 
asked,  as  when  brushing  the  bloom  off  a  peach.  It 
was  easier  certainly :  and  they  were  wont  to  declare  that 
the  ultimate  practice  of  both  mondes  was  the  same, — 
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it  was  their  theories  only  that  differed.  And  when 
you  come  in  tired  from  a  long  day's  shooting,  and  indis- 
posed for  more  exertion  than  to  drink  your  wine  and  to 
light  your  cigar,  it  is  easier  to  have  to  do  with  women 
who  have  no  theories.  For,  at  any  rate,  the  theorists 
expect  you  to  put  on  your  dress-coat,  and  to  keep  awake 
after  dinner. 

By-the-way,  permit  me,  in  parenthesis,  to  say  that  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  that  preference  for  the  demi-monde 
which  you  daily  and  hourly  discover  more  and  more,  is 
the  indulgence  it  shows  to  idleness.  Because  your  lives 
are  so  intense  now,  and  always  at  high  pressure,  for  that 
very  reason  are  you  more  indolent  also  in  little  things. 
It  bores  you  to  dress ;  it  bores  jou  to  talk ;  it  bores  you 
to  be  polite.  Sir  Charles  Grandison  might  find  ecstasy 
in  elaborating  a  bow,  a  wig,  or  a  speech ;  you  like  to  give 
a  little  nod,  cut  your  hair  very  short,  and  make  '*  awfully" 
do  duty  for  all  your  adjectives. 

"  Autres  temps,  autres  mcBurs."  You  are  a  very  odd 
mixture.  You  will  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  on  the 
scent  of  big  game ;  but  you  shirk  all  social  exertion  with 
a  cynical  laziness.  You  will  come  from  Damascus  at  a 
stretch  without  sleeping,  and  think  nothing  of  it;  but 
you  find  it  a  wretched  thing  to  have  to  exert  yourself 
to  be  courteous  in  a  drawing-room. 

Therefore  the  demi-monde  suits  you  with  a  curious 
fitness,  and  suits  you  more  and  more  every  year.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  not  very  good  for  you.  I  don't  mean  for  your 
morals ;  I  don't  care  the  least  about  them,  I  am  a  dog 
of  the  world ; — I  mean  for  your  manners.  It  makes  you 
slangy,  inert,  rude,  lazy.  And  yet — what  perfect  gentle- 
men you  can  be  still,  and  what  grace  there  is  in  your 
careless  weary  ease,  when  you  choose  to  be  courteous ; 
and  you  always  do  choose,  that  I  must  say  for  you,  when 
you  find  a  woman  who  is  really  worth  the  trouble. 

Fanfreluche.  who  came  thither  with  A  vice  Dare,  took 
me  to  tasky  as  I  say,  for  my  supposition  that  Beltran  had 
forgotten  his  promise.  She  insisted  that  he  had  not  done 
so,  however  appearances  might  betoken. 

''He  hasn't  forgotten,"  she  assured  me  again  and 
again;  and  with  much  force,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
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there  was  no  gunning,  and  everybody  was  oat  on  the 
terrace  in  the  warm  golden  October  afternoon ;  reading 
novels,  playing  ^cart^,  drinking  seltzers,  chanting  glees, 
sauntering  under  the  great  old  cedars ;  while  the  crim- 
soned woods  stretched  away  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
creepers  glowed  scarlet  where  they  trailed  over  the  stone 
balustrade. 

'*Qentlemen  don't  forget;  not  that  sort  of  thing,  I 
mean.  Now,  you  look  there  at  Neil  Strathalan — there- 
he's  pouring  out  the  claret-cup  for  Laura.  Beastly  stuff, 
that  those  tomfools  pf  the  butler's  pantry  poke  cucum- 
ber, and  lemon,  and  spice,  and  brandy,  and  every  abomi- 
nation into  I  As  though  wine  weren't  bad  enough  by 
itself." 

I  looked  at  Neil  Strathalan  as  she  spoke;  he  was 
one  of  the  men  staying  with  us ;  an  ex-guardsman ;  a 
duke's  son ;  a  handsome,  worn,  reckless,  indolent-looking 
man  of  the  world,  of  whom  I  had  seldom  heard  anything, 
save  that  he  was  dead  at  rocketers,  and  had  been  con- 
cerned in  some  of  the  most  notorious  intrigues  of  the 
last  twenty  seasons. 

"  I  know  what  a  bad  fellow  everybody  thinks  my 
Lord  Neil,  ^nd  he  docs  go  awfully  fast ;  that  I  grant. 
Plunges ;  turns  night  into  day  ;  makes  love  to  no  end  of 
married  women ;  does  everything  that  he  ought  not  to  do. 
Well — I'll  tell  you  a  thing  I  know  about  Neil.  It  hap- 
pened a  long  time  ago,  when  I  belonged  to  the  Brigades. 
There  was  a  man  alive  at  that  time  called  Maurice  Drys- 
dale ;  he  was  a  great  friend  of  Neil's,  and  they  were  al- 
ways together.  Poor  Maurice  was  thorough-bred  all 
over,  but  he  was  fearfully  poor ;  he  went  the  pace  like 
all  of  them,  and  he  hadn't  stay  in  him  for  it ;  and  he  broke 
down — utterly :  fortune,  and  body,  and  mind.  He  got 
abroad  to  avoid  arrest,  and  he  died  abroad ;  at  a  little 
fishing  town  in  Norway. 

"Neil  Strathalan  was  yachting  at  that  time  in  the 
northern  waters ;  and  he  just  reached  in  time  to  see  the 
last  one  of  the  handsomest,  bravest,  truest  gentlemen  that 
ever  was  killed  by  plunging.  I  was  with  him,  and  I  saw 
Maurice  too.  Lying  in  that  little,  pent,  dark,  close  cham- 
beiv  with  its  scent  of  fish,  and  of  tar,  and  of  salt  water ; 
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and  with  the  endless  sound  of  the  sea,  coming  in  through 
the  square  hole  in  the  wall,  which  was  all  that  served 
him  as  casement. 

''  I  can  see  him  now  with  his  frank,  fair  face,  and  his 
bright  chestnut  curls,  and  his  great  massive  limbs  that 
had,  so  little  awhile  before,  owned  all  the  strength  of 
giants,  and  now  were  stretched  there  powerless  as  a 
child's,  and  with  the  life  ebbing  out  of  them  as  the  tide 
ebbed  off  the  shore.  His  eyes  were  growing  very  dim, 
but  he  knew  Neil. 

"  He  looked  up  at  him  with  his  old  sweet  smile,  and 
found  force  to  grasp  his  hand.  'You'll  take  care  of 
Ailie  V  he  murmured.  '  Poor  little  Ailie  I  She'll  be  safe 
with  you,  Neil  ?  You'll  look  after  her,  won't  you  ?  her 
and  the  child  V 

"  Neil  clinched  his  hand  in  both  his  own :  *  By  God  I 
will  I' — and  as  he  said  it,  the  last  wave  of  the  tide  rolled 
off  the  shore,  and  the  last  breath  died  on  Maurice  Drys- 
dale's  lips.  And  Neil — ah  I  do  you  know  what  a  man's 
grief  is  to  sec  ? 

"  Ailie  Grattan  was  a  mere  girl,  eighteen  years  I  think 
at  most,  and  she  had  loved  Maurice  with  all  a  woman's  pas- 
sion, and  much  more  than  most  women's  feaky.  He  had 
met  her  in  a  summer-tour  about  the  Irish  lakes ;  it  had  been 
the  old  story,  the  Faust-story  that  the  world  loves  to  con- 
demn, whilst  it  leaves  unarraigned  the  Messalinas  of  its 
palaces.  She  was  far  lovelier,  truer,  and  more  tender, 
than  most  Gretchens  are.  Dying  there,  his  last  thought 
had  been  of  Ailie — poor  little  Ailie — as  defenseless,  as 
lonely,  and  almost  as  innocent  as  any  one  of  the  heaths 
on  her  native  mountains.  For  he  had  kept  her  in  perfect 
seclusion,  and  had  never  let  a  gross  word  or  a  coarse 
glance  light  near  her.  Yet  he  had  died  alone — well,  be- 
cause such  men  will ;  they  drag  themselves  out  to  soli- 
tude like  stricken  stags. 

"  Do  you  think  Neil  forgot  his  promise,  or  not?  Per- 
haps you  will  confess  that  I  know  something  more  of  men 
than  you  do,  when  I  tell  you  that  no  sister  was  ever  dealt 
with  more  loyally,  tenderly,  and  reverently,  than  is  his 
dead  friend's  darling  dealt  with  by  Neil  Strathalan? 
Ailie  lives  in  utter  solitude ;  giving  herself  up  to  the 
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care  of  her  son,  and  to  the  memory  of  her  lost  and  unfor- 
gotten  love.  All  want,  all  hardship,  all  anxiety,  are 
spared  her;,  and  she,  absorbed  in  one  remembrance, 
hardly  heeds,  scarcely  knows,  all  that  she  and  her  child 
owe  to  Neil.  As  for  words  of  shame  or  passion,  he 
would  no  more  breathe  them  to  her  than  he  would  lift 
his  hand  to  slay  her.  ^ 

"  Once  when  his  visits  to  her  got  bruited  about  (for 
all  things  are  seen  and  told  in  this  day  I),  the  world, 
which  is  always  so  vile  of  thought  that  it  deems  all  men 
must  be  vile  of  deed  also,  said  that  this  man  was  worse 
even  than  it  had  called  him ;  that  ere  his  comrade  was 
cold  in  his  grave  he  sought  the  dead  man's  mistress  as 
his  own.  Neil  smiled  when  he  heard  that  they  said  this. 
He  knew — I  know — that  sacred  to  him  as  the  name  of 
his  mother,  were  the  trust  of  his  friend,  and  his 
promise." 

I  said  nothing;  I  felt  that  she  spoke  truth;  although 
of  Neil  Strathalan  I  saw  nothing  save  an  evil,  careless, 
hard,  good-looking  man,  whose  speech  was  very  caustic, 
and  whose  life  was  very  lazy,  and  whose  ways  and  words 
were,  as  the  world  said,  all  of  wickedness. 

Fanfreluche,  ashamed  again  of  having  suffered  herself 
to  feel, — unwise  shame,  that  she  had  caught  up  from  her 
friends  of  the  Clubs  and  the  Row, — trotted  oflT,  shaking 
her  bells  to  beg  for  bonbons  from  Beltran.  Whether  she 
was  right  about  his  memory  of  the  child  Gladys  I  knew 
not ;  and  events  soon  took  place  which  thrust  all  specu- 
lations  on  it  out  of  my  head. 
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.    CHAPTER  XXIV. 

VENDETTA. 

The  Coronet  was  of  course  far  too  fasbioaable  a  thea- 
ter to  be  open  daring  the  months  when  the  town  was  a 
desert. 

Hapless  amateurs  would  indeed  now  and  again  disport 
themselves  upon  its  stage,  and  some  crazed  creature 
would  perchance  ruin  himself  with  a  "  Shakspearian  re- 
vival," or  "an  Opera  for  the  Million,"  in  those  dusty, 
desolate  months,  when  the  clubs  were  tenantless,  and  tho 
park  was  a  prairie.    But  its  own  people  knew  it  no  more. 

Mrs.  Delamero  went  to  the  Baths,  sweeping  from  Spa 
to  Ilomburg,  and  from  Homburg  to  Baden,  at  her  fancy, 
changing  her  dress  three  times  a  day,  wearing  the  cost- 
liest of  Worth's  costumes,  throwing  the  Astolat  gold 
away  at  the  tables,  and  holding  her  pretty  classic  head 
as  proudly  as  any  Queen  Regnant,  or  Empress,  amongst 
them  all.  And  so  did  likewise  such  of  her  wise  sister- 
hood as,  nominally  dancing  at  the  Coronet,  actually 
spent  in  three  months  the  fortune  of  any  young  baronet, 
or  coronet  of  the  Brigades,  who  thought  it  manly  and 
fashionable  to  have  their  brazen  chignons  beside  him  in 
his  phaeton,  and  to  pay  for  their  ball  at  Willis's  Rooms, 
or  their  big  dinner  at  Richmond. 

As  for  the  luckless  ones  who  either  had  not  a  pretty 
face  to  attrXct  the  stalls,  or  else  were  foolish  enough  to 
cling  to  some  poor  shred  of  self-respect  and  honesty,  they 
of  course  went  in  the  dead  season  to  East-end  theaters  and 
music-halls,  of  to  a  toilsome  tour  about  the  provinces ; 
and  spent  their  sultry  summer  amongst  the  grit  and  dust 
of  stifling  cities,  paying  thus  in  murk  and  misery,  and 
continual  toil,  for  their  ignorance  in  not  perceiving  that 
the  only  horn  of  plenty  is  held  fast  in  the  hands  of  vice. 
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With  the  early  days  of  November  the  glories  of  the 
Coronet  revived ;  and  were  to  revive  with  more  extrava- 
gance than  usual  this  season:  with  a  new  burlesque, 
gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  and  of  enormous  cost,  in  which 
the  darling  of  the  public  was  to  delight  it  with  even  less 
drapery  and  more  jigs  than  ever. 

It  was  much  talked  of  daring  the  shooting-time,  and 
as  no  pains  or  expense  had  been  spared  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  it,  so*  great  results  were  expected  from  its  pro- 
duction. 

Denzil  had  often  urged  my  master  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  theater,  but  Beltran  had  never  beeu 
induced  to  do  so. 

"  Amateur  management  is  worse  than  plunging,"  Den- 
zil had  said  one  night  on  the  grass-terrace  in  the  shoot- 
ing season.  "  Farquhar  of  the  old  Royal  Buskin  makes 
his  fortune  by  a  theater,  and  why?  Because  he  is  a 
clever  man  of  business,  who  supplies  the  town  with 
amusement  as  a  mere  matter  of  commerce,  just  as  a  pub- 
lican does  beer.  He  has  been  at  it  all  his  days,  is  not 
troubled  with  scruples,  and  is  as  hard  as  nails  to  boot 
He  would  never  allow  a  pretty  pale  piece  of  inanity  to 
murder  a  One  bit  of  '  leading  business,'  as  I  have  known 
you  to  do  because  the  piece  of  inanity  was  young  and 
poor,  and  wept  bitterly,  and  prayed  of  you  to  treat  her 
like  a  star.  And  he  would,  on  the  contrary,  take  his 
twenty  or  thirty  sovereigns  a  night  from  any  dainty  dame 
of  casino  celebrity,  whose  'friends'  would  pay  to  get  her 
on  to  the  boards,  whose  dresses  would  be  ninety  guineas 
each,  and  all  stiff  with  golden  brocade,  and  whose  ad- 
mirers would  fill  the  stalls  and  muster  strong  and  often 
in  the  private  boxes.  Now,  as  for  you! — you  bade 
Wynch  keep  on  that  wretched  woman  Berthald  because 
the  woman  was  old  and  was  ugly  and  could  ill  find  en- 
gagements; you  insisted  on  little  Lucy  being  retained 
because  she  was  only  seventeen  and  had  not  a  shilling 
in  the  world,  when  you  knew  she  broke  down  in  the  mere 
letter  with  every  fifth  word  she* spoke ;  you  allowed  that 
'  wild  German,  Waldenvorst,  to  rant  in  Kotzebue  and 
Shakspeare,  because  you  found  him  a  scholar,  and  a  poet, 
and  a  beggar,  and  God  knows  what  all  besides;  you 
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never  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  having  the  accounts 
audited  by  any  public  accountant;  and  you  never  give 
yourself  the  chance  of  making  money  by  the  only  paying 
places  in  the  house,  because  you  are  always  lending  stalls 
to  any  man  that  wants  them,  and  always  offering  the 
boxes  to  every  pretty  creature  that  you  meet.  Night 
after  night  I  have  seen  every  private  box  filled  with 
women  of  our  set,  to  whom  you  had  given  them,  and 
who  only  came  there  to  flirt,  and  to  chatter,  and  to  yawn 
a  little,  and  to  have  cups  of  tea  sent  them  in  from  your 
room  I" 

Beltran  smiled. 

"  Go  on,  pray  I  The  recollection  of  the  tea  seems  to 
excite  you  rather.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  wine 
that  the  Press  drinks  is  the  bigger  item." 

**  And  I  have  seen,'*  pursued  Denzil,  regardless  of  the 
interruption,  "the  very  best  actresses  you  ever  had 
snubbed  out  of  the  theater  by  that  woman  yonder.  I 
have  known  the  poor  girls  actually  surrender  their  en- 
gagements rather  than  endure  the  insolence  of  her  abomi- 
nable injuries.  When  she  is  called  at  rehearsal  she  is 
always  absent:  inquire,  and  you  find  she  was  'bored,' 
and  is  gone  to  her  brougham,  and  so  are  Dora  Delany 
and  Vic  Villiers  just  because  you  give  them  high  wages, 
to  oblige  Annesley  and  Fred  Orford,  though  neither  of 
the  girls  has  a  grain  of  talent,  or  sense,  or  decency  even ; 
and  both  have  their  *  brougham,'  and  can  snap  their 
fingers  at  fines  I  Then  when  the  first  night  comes  you 
wonder  they  are  not  letter-perfect,  and  that  the  prompter's 
is  almost  the  only  voice  heard." 

"  You  are  hard  to  please,  Derry,"  said  Beltran,  with  a 
smile.  "  I  am  wrong  when  I  take  penniless  virtue,  and 
wrong  when  I  take  independent  vice  I  Pray  go  on,  it  is 
delightful  to  hear  you.  In  Gertrude  D'Eyncourt's  time 
you  weren't  so  severe  on  that  poor  old  Roi  d'Yvetot — 
the  stage." 

"  Like  most  Rois  d'Yvetot,  it  pays  its  ministers  with 
a  senile  laugh,  and  starves  its  public  while  it  crams  its 
courtesans." 

"  Don't  be  so  fearfully  epigrammatic.     An  epigram  is 
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one  truffle  of  tratb,  dished  up  in  a  soufflee  of  supercilious* 
ness.     Your  antagonism  to  the  poor  theater " 

"  I  have  no  antagonism  to  any  theater.  I  have  a  very 
bitter  antagonism  to  women  who  order  their  lover  to 
take  one,  as  they  bid  him  buy  them  a  £5000  diamond 
locket,  careless  how  he  may  pay  for  their  toy  with  his 
ruin ;  women  who,  without  one  shred  of  talent,  grace,  or 
learning,  seek  it  simply  as  the  arena  on  which  to  show 
their  forms,  and  display  their  diamonds,  dress  at  their 
rivals,  and  put  themselves  up  for  sale.  It  is  as  utterly 
disastrous  for  a  gentleman  to  become  an  impresario  as  it 
is  for  him  to  become  a  builder.  Where  the  adept  makes 
a  fortune,  the  amateur  only  rushes  to  ruin.  A  theater 
is  a  most  ruinous  toy  for  any  man  of  your  temper  and 
tastes.  Is  the  game  worth  the  millions  of  candles  you 
burn  at  both  ends  for  it  ?  For  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  see 
what  you  get  in  return  for  your  money  ?  Only  the  obli- 
gation to  give  dinners  and  suppers  to  actresses  whose 
genius  lies  in  their  legs  or  their  hair,  and  comedians 
whose  facetisB  are  even  staler  and  more  intolerable  over 
the  claret-jug  than  before  the  floats ;  only  the  necessity 
to  mingle  in  a  society  inferior  to  your  own,  composed  of 
people  who,  whilst  they  supplicate  you  with  unblushing 
impudence  for  your  invitations,  curse  you  behind  your 
back,  because  you  are  what  they  call  a  swell  I  People 
who  submit  to  your  contempt  for  the  sake  of  your  cham- 
pagnes, and  who  tout  you  for  Richmond  or  Wiathan 
dinners,  while  they  hate  you  like  poison  for  the  mere 
tone  of  your  voice,  the  mere  cut  of  your  coat,  the  mere 
cost  of  the  flower  in  your  button-hole !" 

Beltran  laughed,  and  got  up  from  his  seat. 

"  You're  awfully  good  fun,  Derry,  when  one  does  get 
a  rise  out  of  you.  Perhaps  I  shall  please  even  you  with 
an  actress  one  day— ^ui  vixyra  verra.  There's  the  dinner- 
bell.  The  cook  sent  me  word  that  he's  invented  a  new 
style  of  jumping  mushrooms  in  wine,  which  he  thinks 
we  shall  pronounce  very  great  in  its  way.   Come  along.'* 

In  this  wise  was  Denzil's  advice  always  disregarded ; 
and  we  went  to  town  for  the  first  night  of  this  splendid 
piece ;  many  of  Beltran's  own  set — men  and  women  both 
-^id  likewise,  although  it  was  early  winter,  and  fashion- 
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able  London  was  still  desolate.  It  was  to  be  produced 
on  the  Saturday  night ;  and  he  went  up  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day ;  having  asked  some  score  of  critics  and  literati 
to  a  dinner  on  the  morrow  at  the  Leviathan:  the  one 
hotel  in  London  where  the  clarets  are  what  they  call 
themselves,  and  the  innumerable  nuances  of  choice  fish 
are  studied,  and  the  artichoke  and  the  tomato  are  com- 
prehended to  be  as  equal  in  import,  and  as  different,  as  a 
fugue  of  Bach,  and  an  overture  of  Rossini. 

Laura  Pearl  had  been  in  London  some  two  weeks  or 
80,  rehearsing;  and  the  extravaganza  was  entirely  to  her 
glory ;  for  notwithstanding  its  magnificence,  its  cost,  and 
its  reputed  worth  as  a  thing  actually  of  esprit,  it  was 
well  understood  that  its  chief  attraction  for  the  town 
would  lie  in  the  fact  of  its  being  written  chiefly  to  ex- 
hibit a  soulless,  shameless,  mindless  woman,  who  had 
a  fairer  face  and  a  more  notorious  infamy  than  any  other: 
or  at  least  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  them  more 
talked  about. 

"  If  there  were  a  Qarrick  on  the  stage,  the  stalls  would 
vote  him  bad  form,  yawn,  and  go  away  to  their  car- 
riages, or  their  clubs.  But  they  will  flock  night  after 
night  to  see  Pearl,  half-dressed,  jump  about  in  a  break- 
down," said  Fanfreluche.  "The  fascination  Pearls  pos- 
sess for  society  is  a  very  odd  feature  of  society.  It  is  a 
fact — there  is  no  disputing  it — that  the  public  are  as  eager 
to  see  the  worst  woman  of  her  year,  as  they  would  be  to 
see  the  greatest  hero  that  ever  lived.  A  theater  will  fill 
from  pit  to  roof,  if  only  a  cruel  courtesan  will  show  on  its 
boards.  A  girl's  photograph  will  sell  like  wildfire  if  she 
be  only  known  to  be  absolutely  infamous.  People  in  the 
Park  gaze  after  Laura  Pearl  or  Lilian  Lee  with  as  curi- 
ous a  wonder  and  reverence  as  if  they  gazed  after  a 
Jeanne  d*Arc,  or  a  Vivia  Perpetua.  Honorable  women 
name  them  openly,  and  study  their  dress,  and  put  their 
pictures  in  the  albums.  They  have  their  opera  box,  and 
their  pew  at  church ;  they  are  copied  in  their  coiff*ures, 
and  they  are  asked  for  their  patronage  to  charities.  It  is 
awfully  odd — this  deification  of  degradation  I  Where  will 
it  end,  I  wonder  ? — Ah,  where  will  it,  indeed  ? — Well  I  I 
suppose  it  win  end  in  their  apotheosis.     They  have  got 
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to  the  Lawn  :  they  will  get  to  Hurlingham :  and  then  I 
suppose  there  won't  be  a  reasonable  doubt  bat  what 
they'll  get  also  to  Heaven  I" 

Which  was  profane  of  Fanfreluche,  but  pardonable: 
for  if  she  placed  Heaven  latest  and  highest  in  her  esti- 
mate of  the  triad,  it  is  certainly  ntiore  than  most  ladies 
seem  to  do. 

I  contrived  to  slip,  unseen,  down  to  the  Coronet  on 
this  Saturday  night.  We  arrived  there  towards  the  end 
of  a  witty,  graceful,  old  comedy, — which  formed  the  lever 
du  rideau.  Beltran  went  almost  at  once  to  the  box  of 
Alice  Beaujolais,  and  thence  to  other  people  he  knew  in 
the  house.     I  remained  behind.  « 

The  comedy  soon  came  to  an  end.  Maude  Delamere 
swept  off  in  a  superb  dress,  and  an  injured  frame  of  inind ; 
martyred  indeed  she  might  well  feel,  as  the  house  had 
been  only  onorthird  full  until  her  last  act ;  and  she  was 
well  worth  seeing  in  her  comedies,  despite  the  Midas* 
sneers  at  her. 

It  was  half-past  nine :  the  time  for  the  burlesque. 

"Where  on  earth  is  Laura?"  said  Beltran,  coming  in 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  where  he  had  been  conversing 
with  some  friends. 

"  It's  a  quarter  past  her  time,"  said  Denzil,  who  was 
flirting  a  little  with  Mrs.  Delamere  as  he  put  her  carriage- 
cloak  round  her. 

Beltran  went  across,  and  rapped  on  the  panels  of  the 
Pearl's  dressing-room  door ;  silence  following,  he  pushed 
it  open.     The  little  chamber  was  empty. 

The  music  had  burst  out  afresh,  and  succeeded  in  amus- 
ing the  audience.  They  played  through  the  whole  of  the 
Bronze  Horse  overture ;  when  it  was  ended  she  had  not 
made  her  appearanoe. 

Beltran  smoked  on  with  apparent  indifference,  but  his 
eyes  grew  angry. 

The  gods  of  the  gallery  began  to  raise  an  uproar;  they 
stamped,  and  kicked,  and  whistled,  and  screamed  snatches 
of  song. 

"Time's  up  I"  they  hallooed. 

"'Tis,  by  Jove  I"  muttered  Denzil.  "Shall  I  go  and 
look  for  her,  Beltran  ?" 
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"Let  the  call-boy  go." 

The  call-boy  went. 

The  orchestra — gallant  defenders  of  the  stormed  breach 
— burst  bravely  into  a  ringing  waltz  of  Offenbach. 

Bat  the  gods  had  heard  enough  of  melody,  and  pre- 
ferred their  own  tuneful  screechings ;  they  would  not 
hearken  to  their  Orpheus  with  his  flourished  b&ton. 
They  shouted,  and  hissed,  and  swore,  and  kicked,  and 
screamed  out  smutches  of  the  vilest  music-hall  comic 
ballads. 

The  stalls  yawned  visibly ;  the  women  in  the  private 
boxes  rose. 

Beltran,^witb  his  cigar  in  his  teeth,  looked  pale  with 
anger.  But  he  said  nothing;  silence  was  his  second 
nature  in  any  crisis;  he  abhorred  people  who  "ruffled 
ill." 

"  Let  me  go  on  and  sing,  sir  1"  said  a  little  musical, 
feverish  voice  at  his  elbow.  "  They  cotton  to  me,  you 
know,  my  lord;  and  pVhaps  I'd  keep  'em  quiet?" 

He  looked  kindly  down  on  Nellie,  as  she  approached 
him.  She  had  been  allotted  a  good  part  in  the  coming 
burlesque ;  and  was  radiant  in  the  gauze  and  gold,  the 
glittering  wings,  and  the  starry  crown,  of  a  fairy's  best 
Paris  costume. 

"  You're  a  good  child.     Well — go." 

She  tripped  on  to  the  stage  at  his  order,  and  burst  with- 
out preface  or  trepidation  into  a  charming  little  slang-song. 
It  was  utter  nonsense,  but  it  had  gay,  airy  music  to  it ; 
the  musicians  knew  it,  and  took  up  its  burden  at  her  first 
bars ;  the  gods  welcomed  her  with  rapture  and  growling 
intermixed.  The  song  was  a  success — and  a  truce — for 
the  moment. 

"  While  they're  quiet  I'll  get  Alice  away.  They  may 
grow  noisy,"  murmured  Beltran. 

A  second  or  two  later  I  saw  him,  through  the  flies,  in 
a  private  box  where  sat,  with  her  party,  Lady  Otho 
Beaujolais. 

"What  an  assl"  swore  Denzil,  regarding  him  as  he 
placed  her  cachemires  round  the  great  lady's  shoulders, 
and  led  her  from  the  box.  "  To  give  the  signal  himself 
to  empty  his  own  house  1" 
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"What  on  earth  did  you  do  that  for,  Yere?"  be  asked, 
when  BeltraD,  retarning  to  the  scene  of  warfare,  calmly 
relit  another  cigar. 

'*  Lady  Otho  bates  rows,"  he  said  briefly. 

"  And  you  think  there'll  be  one  ?" 

"Must  be." 

He  leaned  his  back  agaiQst  one  of  the  upright  beams, 
and  waited. 

There  was  a  frightful  confusion  and  tumult  around 
him ;  prompters,  scene  painter,  old  Wynch,  the  luckless 
players,  all  the  numberless  supers  and  machinists  of  a 
fashionable  theater,  were  wild  with  exultation  and  agita- 
tion. Still  he  said  nothing ;  but  his  face  grew  pale,  and 
I  did  not  care  to  look  up  at  the  gleam  in  tiis  darkening 
gray  eyes. 

There  was  still  no  appearance  of  Laura  Pearl  nor  of 
any  apology  from  her. 

"  Surely  must  be  ill  ?"  hazarded  Denzil. 

"  She'd  have  sent  in  that  case,"  said  her  lover,  his  feel- 
ings undisturbed  by  the  suggestion. 

To  commence  the  piece  without  her  was  impossible ; 
the  first  scene  entirely,  and  almost  solely,  depended  on 
the  absentee. 

The  gallant  little  Wood-Elf,  a  heroineto  the  core,  recom- 
menced her  singing  with  a  daring  and  persistence  worthy 
of  the  Yieille  Qarde  itself.  But  her  charming  could  charm 
no  longer ;  almost  all  the  respectable  part  of  the  house 
had  followed  when  Beltran  had  led  out  Lady  Otho ;  some 
men  in  the  stalls  alone  remained.  But  the  crowd  in  the 
two  upper  tiers  and  the  pit  still  were  there ;  and  their 
howling  and  hooting  sounded  as  though  demons  them- 
selves  were  unloosed. 

The  Wood-Elf  ran  off  breathless. 

"  Oh,  my  lord  I  I'm  afeard — I  am  indeed — ^that  they'll 
get  chucking  something  at  me !" 

"  Dress  and  run  off  home,"  answered  Beltran.  "  I'll 
thank  you  to-morrow,  Nellie." 

The  girl's  eyes  flashed  and  danced,  and  her  young 
checks  were  in  flame  beneath  their  rouge. 

"  I  don't  want  thanking,  sir,"  she  whispered.  "  Might 
I  please  stay  and  sec  it  out  ?" 
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Ere  he  could  attend  to  or  answer  her,  the  call-boy 
rushed  in ;  gasping  for  utterance. 

**Well?"  said  Beltran,  imperiously. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  palpitated  the  hapless  Mercury, 
who  was  in  mortal  terror  at  the  message  he  brought, 
*'  if  you  please,  my  lord,  she've  a  bin  out  since  five,  and 
she  han't  bin  back,  my  lord.  But  they  ses  as  how  this 
ere  was  left,  and  was  to  bo  sint  when  you  sint  orter 
her." 

And  the  boy  tremblingly  tendered  a  note. 

Beltran,  with  his  face  as  calm  as  an  alabaster  mask, 
tore  open  the  letter. 

Long  afterward  I  knew  that  letter  ran  thus  : 

"  You're  a  clever  fellow,  Beltran  ;  but  you're  a  fool  all 
the  same.  Don't  tell  a  woman  again  you  can  get  %s  good 
as  her  for  break-downs  with  whistling  for  'em.  When  you 
get  this  I  shall  be  off  to  Paris  with  the  Prince  de  Ferras. 
If  you  think  me  worth  fighting  about — well,  he's  a  deal 
better  shot  nor  you ;  I  saw  that  with  the  rocketers.  I 
hope  your  new  piece  will  be  a  hit  to-night.  But  I  guess 
it  won't  work  very  smooth.     Yours  no  longer, 

"  Laura." 

As  he  read,  his  face  changed  terribly ;  but  it  was  oaly 
for  a  moment:  he  recovered  himself  instantly,  and  crushed 
the  note  up  in  his  hand. 

"  She  will  not  be  here  at  all  to-night,"  he  said  simply 
to  the  men  around  him,  without  a  tremor  either  of  passion 
or  emotion  in  his  voice.  "  Tell  the  people,  Wynch,  that 
the  piece  is  put  off;  and  return  them  their  money- 
doubled — at  the  doors." 

Wynch  only  stared  anxiously  at  him. 

"  Damn  you,  sir  I  do  you  hear  me  ?"  said  his  master, 
calmly  still,  but  with  an  accent  in  his  voice  which  sent 
the  wicked  old  man  to  obedience  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him. 

"You  may  all  of  you  go  homo  now,"  Beltran  continued 
to  the  actors  and  actresses,  who  stood  like  scared  sheep 
about  him.  "Attend  here  to  morrow,  at  noon,  as  usual. 
Your  salaries  will  continue." 
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Then  he  put  his  hand  on  Denzil's  arm. 

"  Come  out  with  me,  Derry." 

They  turned  to  go ;  but  at  that  moment  the  announce- 
ment that  Wynch  was  making,  in  lieu  of  conciliating  the 
people,  only  exasperated  them.  In  the  tumult  of  their 
rage  they  scarcely  heard  the  offer  of  the  double  money, 
but  only  incensed  at  the  deprivation  of  their  evening's 
amusement, — for  at  this  house  the  drama  counted  for 
nothing,  and  the  burlesque  for  everything, — they  became 
utterly  unmanageable  in  the  pit  and  gallery,  and  howled 
like  a  herd  of  hyenas. 

"  Clear  the  house  I"  cried  Beltran,  his  voice  ringing 
firm  and  imperious  out  as  he  paused,  and  abandoned  his 
intention  of  quitting  the  scene. 

"  Easier  said  than  done  I"  muttered  Denzil. 

"  We  shall  have  a  free  fight,"  laughed  Paget  Desmond. 
"  I'm  agreeable." 

''  Call  police,  and  clear  the  house,"  said  Beltran  again, 
unheeding  alike  the  terror  of  his  actors  and  the  laughter 
of  his  friends.    . 

Old  Wynch,  before  the  fallen  curtain,  continued  to 
shriek  his  entreaties  to  the  public,  all  in  vain  The  roughs 
were  strong  in  numbers,  and  rampant  in  injured  feelings. 
They  saw  an  exquisite  opportunity  for  their  vengeance, 
and  the  temptation  to  seize  it  proved  irresistible.  Pit 
and  gallery  rose  on  one  impulse;  hooting  like  owls,  roar- 
ing like  tigers,  and  set  to  work  to  damage  and  demolish 
everything  that  they  could  reach  and  seize. 

The  half  dozen  men  remaining  in  the  stalls  left  their 
seats  and  came  round  to  us  by  a  passage  which,  as  they 
were  privileged  frequenters  of  the  wings,  they  knew  by 
heart. 

"  House  will  be  wrecked,"  muttered  Denzil.  **  I'll 
Bwear  she's  sent  a  score  of  lambs  in  here  on  order." 

As  he  spoke,  Beltran — forgetful  -  that  his  name  had 
never  appeared  to  the  public  in  connection  with  the  Coro- 
net, since  it  was  ostensibly  licensed  by  the  Chamberlain 
to  old  Wynch — left  the  flies,  and,  displacing  his  manager^ 
stood  himself  before  the  footlights. 

"  At  the  doors  you  will  get  your  money  doubled.  I 
regret  you  have  lost  your  night's  amusement,  but  I  will 
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make  you  what  amends  I  can,"  he  said  to  the  infariated 
mob,  while  his  voice  penetrated  to  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  theater.  ''As  to  your  rioting,  I  shall  not  permit  it; 
quit  the  house  at  once,  or  the  law  shall  force  you.'' 

For  an  instant  they  were  too  amazed  at  his  unexpected 
and  unexplained  appearance  to  speak ;  but  the  paude  lasted 
only  that  one  6eeting  second;  the  next  the  very  calmness 
and  contempt  of  his  attitude  and  address  infuriated  them 
the  more. 

**  Curse  the  swell,"  roared  a  gigantic  bully,  who  seemed 
to  urge  on  the  affray.  "  Will  ye  give  over  a  rare  lark 
just  for  /its  cheek,  liuls  ?"* 

The  words  were  the  signal  for  a  terrific  onslaught 
The  men  became  lunatics,  possessed  and  loosed;  they 
tore  the  curtains  down,  they  wrenched  away  the  gilded 
scroll-work  of  the  balconies,  they  broke  the  glass  of  the 
gas-burners,  they  pulled  up  the  benches,  and  used  them 
as  levers  and  as  mallets  to  work  more  destruction ;  they 
wreaked  their  rage  upon  the  inanimate,  harmless  things, 
as  a  mob,  ence  seized  with  the  devil  of  ruin,  always  does 
in  its  blind  rfibtes. 

''  The  beasts  !''  swore  Beltran  under  his  breath.  In 
another  instant  he  and  the  eight  or  ten  men  of  his  own 
class  who  were  behind  the  scenes,  had  sprung  across  the 
orchestra-box,  vacated  in  a  rush  by  the  terrified  bands- 
men, and  were  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  the  worst 
of  the  combat. 

I,  as  though  the  blood  of  all  the  mastiffs  flowed  furiously 
in  my  vejns,  stood  with  leonine  courage  before  the  floats, 
and  barked  ray  loudest,  till  I  thought  that  I  should  shake 
the  house  down,  Samson-like,  on  friend  and  foes  in  one. 

I  have  since  been  told  that  my  loudest  does  not  rise 
one  note  higher  that  the  smallest  wail  of  a  penny  trum- 
pet, but  this  I  do  not  believe.  Franfreluche  has  said  it, 
and,  besides,  the  notorious  fact  that  no  female  creaturo 
ever  acknowledges  excellence  in  what  she  has  not  done 
herself,  it  is  well  known  that  all  earthquaking  thunders, 
whether  of  the  orator's  voice  or  the  hero's  cannon,  are  in- 
variably pooh-poohed  by  those  jealous  of  them,  as  the 
mere  collapsing  crack  of  broken  windbags. 

I  must,  however,  in  veracity,  grant  that  the  fulmina- 
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tions  of  my  wrath  took  little  perceivable  effect  upon  the 
combatants.  The  roughs,  of  whom  there  were  this  night 
unusual  numbers  in  pit  and  gallery  for  this  fashionable 
theater,  had  begun  wild  work,  and  appeared  only  the 
more  resolved  to  prosecute  it  to  its  worst  issues,  be- 
cause "the  swells"  endeavored  to  prevent  them.  No 
scarlet  clothed  Matador  ever  more  furiously  enraged  an 
Estremaduran  bull  than  did  the  sight  of  these  eight  or 
ten  men  in  evening  dress  infuriate  the  sweeps,  and  cos- 
termongers,  and  butcher-boys,  and  counter-jumpers,  who 
had  commenced  the  sack  of  the  Coronet  '*  The  gentle- 
men," hitting  out  straight  with  their  old  Oxford  science, 
looked  so  cool,  so  tranquil,  so  contemptuous;  and  the 
roughs,  hot,  and  dirty,  and  clamorous,  and  clumsy,  were 
80  thoroughly  conscious  of  that  immeasurable  difference 
betwixt  themselves  and  their  adversaries,  and  hence  grew 
only  madder,  fiercer,  coarser,  and  more  brutal.  It  was  a 
duel  of  class  in  its  way ;  and  bitter,  as  class  warfare  ever 
must  be :  with  disdain  on  one  side,  and  hatred  on  the 
other. 

Beltran  and  his  friends  were  but  as  one  against  a  score, 
a  little  knot  of  silent  scornful  men  forcing  their  way,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  against  a  furious,  yelling,  tumultuous 
crowd ;  leveling  their  blows  with  fearful  force  when  they 
did  strike,  and  thinking,  it  seemed,  less  of  saving  the  thea- 
ter from  its  wreckers  than  of  chastising  the  audacity  of 
the  mob  towards  themselves.  There  were  only  ten  of 
them,  and  there  were  some  three  hundred  of  the  rioters ; 
yet  I  felt  the  little  Courcy  girl  was  right  as  she  cried 
breathlessly  to  the  prompter,  crouching  terrified  in  his 
den,  ''  Ten  thousand  to  nothin'  on  the  swells,  Davy ; 
they'll  beat,  they'll  beat,  they'll  beat  I" 

But  Davy,  crouching  in  his  hood-like  box,  was  far  too 
white  and  frightened  to  accept  or  even  hear  the  wager. 

Meantime,  every  available  weapon  that  could  be  torn 
or  twisted  out  of  wood  and  metal  work,  the  mob  seized 
and  used.  Fragments  of  gilded  mouldings,  of  shattered 
glass,  of  colored  plaster,  of  carved  decorations  flew  hurt- 
ling through  the  air.  There  was  not  an  unbroken  gas 
globe  left  in  the  whole  house.  The  central  chandelier 
hung  unhurt  indeed  aloft,  but  all  its  glittering  glass  stars 
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and  rays  fell  crashing  to  the  floor  under  the  missiles 
hurled  against  it.  Howling,  stamping,  and  struggling, 
they  wreaked  their  passion  on  all  things  within  their 
reach. 

Never  a  word  spoke  Beltran,  but  he  acted  as  his  Order 
always  acts  when,  out  from  tlie  serenity  and  impassive- 
ness  of  habit  and  of  temper,  the  fire  of  a  sudden  furious 
scorn  breaks  into  flame.  The  roughs  went  down  like 
felled  oxen  before  him,  no  stroke  went  home  so  surely 
and  so  cruelly  as  his,  and  here  and  there  a  rioter,  glancing 
up  and  catching  the  look  in  his  eyes,  crouched,  though 
unstruck,  like  a  lashed  hound  before  him.  The  mob 
knew  by  instinct  that  this  man  contemned  them  utterly ; 
and  would  never  fear  them, — knew  also  that  though  his 
property  was  being  destroyed  before  his  eyes,  there  was 
a  certain  fierce,  cool,  sweet  delight  in  the  mere  sense  of 
combat  that  had  both  pleasure  and  passion  in  it  for  the 
quiet  aristocrat. 

The  actors  and  actresses  had  all  fled  away  aghast  by 
the  stage- doors ;  the  workmen  and  other  people  of  the 
place  hung  aloof  amongst  the  wings,  unwilling  to  come 
forward  ;  no  constables  had  as  yet  arrived ;  there  was  only 
Nellie,  who  kept  her  ground  and  watched  the  issue  of  the 
night. with  an  intense  absorption  into  which  no  selfish 
fears  had  power  to  intrude.  In  all  her  fluttering  gossa- 
mer and  golden  gliften  and  winged  fairyism,  painted  and 
tinseled  and  spangled,  she  yet  stood  there  with  so  much 
of  youth,  of  eagerness,  of  fear,  of  vivid  feeling  and  of 
tortured  pain  upon  her  face  that  all  the  art  and  artifice, 
the  coarseness  and  the  commonness,  seemed  dead,  and  all 
the  tenderness  and  courage  that  were  in  her  the  only 
living  ruling  things  that  had  their  dominion  over  her. 

Laura  Pearl  could  never  have  been  transfigured  by 
emotion  as  this  poor  child  was.  She  was  only  a  little 
common  girl,  with  a  pretty  baby  face,  that  was  her  only 
fortune,  and  an  ignorant  little  mind,  that  had  slang  songs, 
and  obscene  jests,  and  evil  knowledge,  and  vulgar  trick- 
eries as  its  sole  store  of  wisdom ;  she  thought  it  fun  to 
show  her  shapely  form  in  posture-dancing,  she  bared  her 
pretty  rounded  limbs  unthinking,  to  the  gaze  of  the  lewd 
populace,  she  had  never  heard  a  gentle  word,  or  caught 


1iie'«iiD  of  h  ho 7  TbonriiT  ibTnnrbnin  bsr  Irk*'  barn  I'^W, 

Tt3:  far  int-  iiour  rTiiiidmr  "aif:"f;  ^vix-  vit<  ir*.D>t;cJi?o4, 
— T»^'_-Bii^€-  ^m-  nac  ur  i*'Lr  jit«c  >!»?•  Liid  j:rc'. 

«iruciii»iL.  :if  lio^fif  of  sn.":iir  v^f^d  *i>^  TT*inT.?j'»d  t«  ji^ 

g^utjeinen  on^j  Bfiwi  tufir  s^^-Vnce  of  fiTtJk-i  sr^i  <yf  <k^ 
leBiie:   vet  tbo^e  neai  sirfc-'rai   «i  m   V»^"^Trs  wor^  xvtt 

tbe  frrrusT-i^  b&d  eomroeiiced.  Be'irra  had  <::riri^n  to  T>wioh 
tbe  ncrit-ader  of  ib^  aJ'nT,  m  burn?  brawnr  buJr  in  the 
flush  jB-arb  of  m  crarkianwL  wh.x  SiAndine  owvt  nt  tli« 
back  of  tbe  pit,  h&d  been  tbe  fir<t  to  <boiJt  fi>r;h  tho  <iic^ 
nal  for  tbe  wrecking-.  He  apneared  to  |v^rcxMre  tho  c^ffort« 
of  ''tbe  swells*'  to  rei^ch  bini.  as  he  tioiio>d  thorn  rep<N^t» 
edlr,  forced  himself  behind  woodwork,  or  amongst  a  thick 
knot  of  his  companions,  »nd  escaped  that  direct  ven<r<^nci:> 
which  be  saw  hun^  orer  him.  At  lensrth,  however*  Bel* 
tran,  with  a  leap  like  m  stasr'^T  sprang  at  and  reacheii  him 
and  canght  him  by  tlie  throat 

Although  tbe  big  brute  was  a  giant,  the  gentleman  in 
height  ontmatched  him ;  but  where  BoUran  wu8  of  nlon* 
der  baild,  and  had  lost  strength  from  the  manner  of  tho 
life  he  led,  his  foe  was  of  massive  form  and  sinew; 
a  mighty  brawler,  all  "made  of  bono  and  muscle.  TIh> 
conflict  looked  utterly  unequal, — tbe  dolicatoly  ftislnoned 
man  of  pleasure  looked  to  have  no  posvsiblo  chance  airuluHl 
the  bully  of  tbe  populacof  strong  as  any  bullock.  Ah 
they  closed,  their  faces  were  in  as  wide  conlrftnt  as  ibt»lr 
forms — the  one  colorless,  calm,  intent,  with  ilio  nitlo 
curved  lips  pressed  close;  tho  other  (luKhod,  and  swollen, 
and  big- veined,  wilb  the  great  tcclh  locktMl  like  n  niim* 
tifl'^s.  I  shuddered  and  cloHcd  my  eyert  for  n  niomcnl,^- 
only  one, — when  I  looked  again  the  man  wa<i  down,  and 
Beltran,  with  his  hands  still  at  tho  rlator*«  throat,  wliouk 
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him  to  and  fro  as  though  he  were  a  child,  and  beat  his 
great  shock  head  against  the  iroa  pillar  beside  which  he 
stood. 

I  saw  then  what  the  rage  of  a  man,  habitaally  calm 
and  indifferent  to  an  excess,  can  be  when  it  at  length  is 
roused.  All  the  pent  passion  in  him,  to  which  he  had 
permitted  no  utterance,  poured  itself  out  now  in  physical 
violence. 

The  iron  column  was  the  one  nearest  the  stage  of  all 
that  row  of  fluted  gilded  metal  shafts  which  ran  the 
whole  semicircle  of  the  house,  and  gave  it  half  its  elegance 
and  lightness.  Thus  he  was  very  near  to  me  and  to  the 
Wood-Elf.  The  girl  gazed  on  in  that  rapt  fascination 
which  the  ferocity  of  physical  struggles  exercises  over  all 
women ;  and  I  shared  it  with  her.  The  writhing  of  the 
huge  ruffian's  body;  the  impotent  convulsions  of  his 
gigantic  limbs ;  the  swelling  of  the  black  veins  of  his 
throat;  the  gasping  of  his  open  mouth  for  words  that 
would  not  come ;  the  dull  thud  as  his  skull  was  again, 
and  again,  and  again  dashed  against  the  iron ;  the  con- 
trast of  the  furious  onslaught  which  thus  dealt  with  him, 
and  the  look  upon  Beltran's  face,  which  never  lost  its 
pitiless  and  immovable  repose! — ^these  had  an  awful 
fascination  for  both  myself  and  her;  one  which  held  ua 
breathless,  wonder-stricken,  spell-bound. 

"  You  will  kill  him,  my  lord  1"  gasped  Nellie. 

Beltran  did  not  seem  even  to  hear  her  voice. 

"You  will  kill  him,  sir!"  she  cried  out,  her  pretty 
chiming  voice  grown  shrill  and  tremulous  with  fear, — 
not  fear  for  the  death  of  the  man  of  her  own  class,  but 
fear  for  the  issue  of  the  passions  that  she,  for  the  first 
time,  saw  roused  and  loosed. 

The  cry  passed  over  the  head  of  the  one  she  sup- 
plicated, unheard  or  unregarded.  The  girl,  beside  her- 
self with  agitation,  and  nerved  by  the  strong  impulsion 
of  an  impersonal  terror,  sprang  down  the  six-foot  depth 
that  severed  her  from  the  ground-floor,  and  seized  with 
both  her  hands  the  sleeve  of  Beltran's  coat. 

"  You  will  kill  him— my  God  1" 

"Why  not?"  said  Beltran,  without  looking  up; — and 
he  struck  the  man's  skull  yet  again  against  the  iron 
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colamn:  driving  it  homo  upon  the  metal  as  though  he 
drove  a  nail  in  with  a  mallet. 

The  girl  gazed  with  her  great  blue  eyes  dilating. 

"  Is  he  worth  it,  sir  ?"  she  dared  to  whisper. 

Her  instinct  led  her  to  say  the  only  thing  that  could 
have  touched  him  to  attention  in  this  hour. 

His  old,  quiet,  contemptuous  smile  came  on  his  mouth 
in  an  instant. 

"I  doubt  if  he  be,"  he  said,  indifferently,  rather  to 
the  sense  of  her  words  than  to  their  speaker;  and  he 
flung  the  man  down  with  a  crash  upon  the  floor,  where 
the  huge  body  lay  motionless,  and  the  beaten  brain 
throbbed  slowly  into  stupor. 

At  that  instant  one  of  the  many  gas  jets  from  which 
the  glass  globe  had  been  shattered,  flaring  higher,  caught 
one  of  the  lace  curtains  of  the  pit  tier  boxes.  There 
were  a  sheet  of  flame ;  a  scent  of  burning  stuffs ;  a  puff 
of  smoke ; — they  were  enough. 

The  rioters,  dominated  only  by  the  one  sovereign  im- 
pulse of  self-preservation,  ceased  from  their  work  of 
violence  and  ruin,  and  rushed  pell-mell  to  seek  their 
outward  way  through  the  narrow  doors  and  passages. 

Beltran  saw  the  danger ;  it  was  in  a  favorite  box  of 
his  own,  where  he  would  lie  perdu  sometimes  after 
dinner,  with  only  the  jeweled  arm,  and  the  bouquet, 
and  the  lorgnon  of  his  companion  of  the  hour  visible 
through  those  very  draperies  of  blue  silk  and  white  lace, 
which  were  now  consuming  under  flames.  As  he  saw, 
he  caught  up  a  breadth  of  green  baize  which  had  been 
torn  off  the  pit  benches,  reached  up,  grasped  the  burning 
curtain,  and  wrenched  it  down  with  no  other  cost  than  a 
scorched  wrist.  In  two  more  seconds  the  danger  which 
had  threatened  the  theater  had  died  wholly  away,  and  only 
left  the  odor  of  charred  wood  lingering  after  it,  and  the 
naked  framework  of  the  box  exposed. 

But  the  terror  it  had  inspired  endured  much  longer ; 
the  crowd  were  blind  and  deaf  to  the  fact  of  their  own 
safety ;  the  alarm  of  fire  had  killed  all  other  memory  in 
them.  Like  terrified  sheep  one  moment,  and  raging 
wolves  the  next,  they  huddled  together,  then  fought, 
and  tore,  and  shrieked,  and  swore,  and  trampled  one 
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another  underfoot  in  mad  competition  for  pre-eminence 
in  egress. 

"They  will  do  their  own  killing  now!"  said  Beltran 
with  that  placid  contempt  which  men  of  his  character 
always  feel  for  the  excited  agony  and  maniacal  terror  of 
a  populace.  And  he  stood  with  that  odd  quiet  smile  on 
his  face,  looking  on  at  the  plunging,  shrieking,  struggling 
mass  of  his  enemies  as  they  fought  their  way  out  through 
the  portals  of  the  house  which  they  had  ruined. 

It  was  no  vengeance  of  his  own  seeking;  but  it  was 
vengeance  curiously  swift  and  sure.  That  wild  throng 
pouring  from  the  doors,  the  stronger  trampling  down  the 
weaker,  the  more  ruffianly  brutally  forcing  their  passage 
over  the  trodden  bodies  of  the  feebler  in  the  fight,  the 
whole  stream  rushing  outward,  pent-up,  broken,  mad  with 
fury,  like  a  swollen  mountain-stream  hemmed  in  a  nar- 
row gorge,  drew  at  last  attention  in  the  street  without ; 
and  constables  coming  to  the  rescue  were  met  by  that 
jammed,  screaming,  terrified,  maddened,  living  river. 

At  length  the  building  was  slowly  cleared  of  the  last 
of  the  mob  that  had  disfigured,  and  striven  to  destroy  it. 
That  last  was  the  big  bully.  As  they  raised  him,  his  eyes 
opened  and  glared  stupidly,  yet  with  returning  conscious- 
ness, around  him. 

They  fell  upon  his  conqueror. 

He  made  a  sign  for  Beltran  to  draw  nigh  him,  and 
drew  his  breath  tightly. 

"  It  was  all  along  o'  /ier,"  he  gasped.  "  Look'ee,  ye  Ve 
hit  me  hard,  but  I  don't  hate  yer,  as  I  hate  that  devil, 
now  alPs  said." 

"  She  set  you  on  to  this  to-night  ?" 

"  Damn  I  I  ses  she  did,"  gasped  the  wretch,  his  voice 
hoarse  and  almost  inarticulate.  "  I  warn't  no  worse  nor 
most,  and  I  bore  yer  no  grudge,  though  ye're  a  swell, 
but  I  seed  her  nigbt  after  night  in  yer  theayter,  and  I 
was  mad  on  her,  right  on  mad.  She's  the  buxomest 
blowan  as  ever " 

**  Never  mind  that,  go  on." 

"  Yer  minded  it,  as  well  as  me  I  I  ain't  got  no  breath, 
I  can't  go  on  ;  not  rightly.  Yer  see,  them  huzzies  that 
yer  swells  take  up  with,  they  lags  yer  ready,  but  it's  us 
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as  they  sets  their  eyes  on ;  they  aren't  never  true  to  you 
swells,  they  alius  git  a  lover  somewheer  out  o'  their  own 
kind.  It's  a  fact,  don't  go  for  to  doubt  it.  You  swells 
keep  my  lady,  and  my  lady  keeps  Tom,  and  Dick,  and 
Jerry  unbeknown  to  ye  I  Lord,  what  game  IVe  made 
of  yer  with  her " 

He  stopped,  his  breath  failing  him,  and  the  great  veins 
in  his  throat  swelling  like  cords. 

"Go  on,"  said  Beltran  simply;  but  the  look  in  his 
eyes,  under  their  lowered  lids,  was  darker  even  than  that 
which  had  been  in  them  when  ho  had  hurled  this  man 
down  at  his  feet. 

"  Go  on  I  yeM  go  on  choking  like  this,"  gasped  the 
other.  "  She  made  a  lord  o'  me  for  an  hour  or  two, — 'tis 
them  women's  way — I'd  yer  wine  and  yer  gold,  and  yer 
victuals  and  yer  baccy,  and  you  warn't  never  no  wiser  I 
Ye  never  are,  none  of  ye.  Ye  dainty  swells,  ye're  poor 
trash  to  wenches  like  her,  they  takes  strappin'  big  blokes 
like  me  as'll  beat  'em  as  soon  as  look  at  'em.  Eh  ?  what 
was  I  telling  ye  ?  My  head — he  do  buzz  so.  Hand- 
some,— ay,  she's  a  rare  'un  to  look  at,  but  a  bad  'un  to 
beat.  She  got  sick  o'  me,  she  kep  me  on  and  off  like  :  I 
was  a  awful  fool.  Not  such  a  fool  as  you,  though. 
Well,  days  agone  she  seed  me,  just  a  minute  like ;  and 
she  telled  me  as  how,  if  I'd  wreck  yer  place  to-night,  she'd 
take  me  back  to  favor,  and  not  never  look  at  you  no  more. 
She  scd  she'd  be  in  the  theayter,  and  when  the  smash 
was  done,  she'd  have  me  round  in  her  own  room ;  and 
we'd  get  dead  drunk  together  and  nobody'd  come  anigh 
her  never  agen  but  me.  And  I  scd  I  was  game  for't, 
and  I'd  do  it,  ai}d  I'd  get  my  pals  about  mo  like,  so  that 
there'd  be  the  damndest  row.  And  there  /leubeen — eh  ? 
And  now  she  aren't  here,  curse  her, — and  they  sed  awhile 
agone  close  by  me  as  she've  a  stole  away  with  some  for- 
eign king,  and  cheated  you,  and  me,  and  all  on  us  I  And 
they'll  give  me  the  stone  jug,  and  hard  labor,  just  for  this 
ere  spree — damn  her,  damn  her,  damn  herl" 

And  with  the  savage  oaths  rushing  fiercely  in  a  torrent 
of  blasphemy  from  his  purpled  lips,  the  man  once  again 
lost  all  sight  or  sense  of  where  he  was  or  what  he  said. 
Ko  one  had  heard  the  strange  confession. 
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"Take  him  away,"  said  Beltran  quietly,  turning  to 
the  police;,  **  and  have  him  as  wqII  cared  for  as  you  can, 
at  my  cost." 

Then  he  turned  to  his  own  friend§ :  "  They  can  do 
without  us  now ;  and  we  have  had  enough  of  it,  I  think. 
Won't  you  come  and  have  some  supper?" 

The  other  men  assented  willingly :  they  were  heated 
and  bruised,  two  or  three  of  them  had  contusions ;  and 
all  were  thirsty  and  tired. 

"  It's  a  happy  thing  they  did  not 'know  where  the  wines 
were,"  said  Beltran  with  a  little  laugh,  as  he  motioned  his 
friends  to  precede  him  through  the  familiar  ways.  **  There 
was  something  worth  wrecking  in  them,  if  they'd  only 
guessed  it." 

He  lingered  behind  the  rest,  and  approached  the  Wood- 
Elf,  who  stood  by,  very  pale,  so  that  her  rouge  burned 
with  a  hectic  fire,  and  her  large  blue  eyes  looked  black 
and  humid  in  a  little  plaintive  face. 

He  took  her  hand  with  a  grave  and  gracious  respect 
in  the  action. 

"  I  thank  you  sincerely,  Nellie,"  he  said  gravely ;  "  you 
saved  me  from  a  passion  that  disgraced  me." 

It  was  very  gracefully  said,  this  acknowledgment  from 
a  man  commonly  so  contemptuous  to  his  kind,  and  so  re- 
ticent of  all  manifestation  of  feeling;  and  it  took  a  strange 
effect  on  the  poor  little  dancer. 

She  trembled  in  all  her  limbs  till  her  bright  silvery 
wings  shook  like  those  of  a  frightened  dove.  If  a  season 
earlier  he  had  given  her  a  jeweled  trifle  and  a  flattery 
she  would  have  received  both  with  a  saucy  laugh ;  the 
touch  and  the  words,  that  had  as  much  reverence  in  them 
as  though  they  were  given  to  his  sister  (ft  his  wife,  moved 
her  curiously  to  a  passionate  sense  of  pain  and  of  un- 
worthiness. 

"It  was  a  rough  scene  for  you,  Nellie,"  he  continued 
gently,  noting  her  embarrassment  and  her  emotion, 
though  not  witting  of  their  cause.  "You  were  a  brave 
little  soul  to  stand  by  us  through  it.  Come  to  supper 
with  me,  and  have  some  claret-cup  to  shake  off  those 
horrors." 

The  girl  shrank  back. 
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"Not  now,  my  lord,"  she  murmured;  "not  to-night.  I 
couldn^t,  I  couldn't  I" 

He  looked  at  her  quietly,  and  understood  something 
of  what  was  moving  her, — moving  a  little  ignorant,  child- 
ish, burlesque  dancer  whom  he  paid  ten  shillings  a  night 
— ^to  reject  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  that  a  week  earlier 
would  have  raised  her  to  the  height  of  ecstasy  and 
triumph ! 

He  dropped  her  hand,  and  did  not  press  her  further. 
But  he  stooped  to  her  with  that  graver,  sweeter  accent  in 
his  voice  which  Laura  Pearl  had  never  heard. 

"You  are  as  well  away,  little  one.  Go  home;  and 
keep  your  bright  and  honest  courage  untarnished  if  you 
can.     When  you  want  a  friend, — rely  on  me." 

Then  he  went  on  his  way  to  his  supper-room. 

The  customary  attendants  had  fled  in  terror ;  but  the 
supper  was  set  forth  as  usual  on  tlie  table,  and  he  bade 
them  welcome  to  it.  He  was  easy,  tranquil,  indifferent, 
in  no  way  altered  from  his  habitual  manner;  and  but  for 
the  disorder  of  his  attire  and  his  inability  to  use  his  left 
arm,  there  appeared  no  sort  of  change  in  him.  I  shivered 
at  what  seemed  such  almost  inhuman  self-possession.  It 
is  true,  I  was  famished  and  unnoticed ;  all  things  look 
dark  to  us  in  such  a  case. 

As  they  sat  down  there  was  a  buzz  of  Voices,  crossing 
one  another  in  a  fiery  fury  of  excited  talk ;  when  it  lulled 
a  little,  Paget  Desmond's  ringing  mellow  voice  came 
straight  athwart  the  table  in  a  point-blank  question : 

"  Vere  1  You  have  never  told  us, — what's  amiss  with 
Laura?" 

"  Nothing  is  amiss  with  her." 

The  voices  fell ;  all  the  eyes  of  his  guests  turned  won- 
deringly  on  Beltran. 

"NothingI"  echoed  the  guardsman  in  amaze.  "No- 
thing I     Then  why  on  earth  didn't  she  show  ?" 

"  Caprice  1"  put  in  Denzil,  hastily,  divining  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  his  friend.  "  Last  winter,  in 
Paris,  YsaflBch  paid  a  forfeit  of  twelve  hundred  francs, 
and,  what  was  more  astonishing,  left  her  great  part  to  be 
filled  up  by  her  most  detested  rival,  for  a  mere  piece  of 
obstinacy  and  ill-temper,  and  the  determination  to  spend 
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that  particular  evening  in  a  dinner  with  Russians  at  the 
Caf6  Madrid,  as  she  had  made  a  wager  to  spend  if 

"  But  that  wasn't  a  first  night,  surely  ?" 

"  It  would  have  made  no  difference  to  Ysaffich  if  it  had 
been.  She  would  have  beggared  herself  of  everything 
she  possessed  to  carry  out  her  caprice,  and  win  her 
wager." 

**  The  wager  was  a  big  stake,  then  ?" 

"  The  wager  was  a  box  of  sugared  chestnuts  from 
Siraudin's.  Nothing  more  on  either  side.  Paget,  on  my 
word,  you  don't  know  women  if  you  can't  estimate  the 
overwhelming  ecstasy  that  lies  for  them  in  having  their 
own  way,  even  when  their  own  way  is  their  own  ruin." 

"  Well — is  Laura  dining  anywhere,  then,  like  Ysaflfich  ?" 
persisted  Desmond,  who  was  the  biggest  and  most  good- 
humored  of  guardsmen,  but  slow  to  comprehend  or  to  fol- 
low a  hint.  "  It's  deuced  cool  and  ill-natured  of  her  if  she 
be — making  all  this  row  I" 

"  What  on  earth  will  poor  Beaufort  say  ?  He  begged 
me  to  telegraph  how  the  piece  went,"  said  Dudley  Moore. 
He  spoke  of  the  author  of  the  extravaganza — a  clever, 
graceful  jester,  who  was  imprisoned  by  a  sudden  attack  of 
illness. 

*'  Beaufort  need  not  despair,"  said  Beltran,  with  a  cer- 
tain inflection  of  coldness  and  of  authority  in  his  voice. 
*'  It  is  only  a  question  of  delay.  His  interests  will  not 
suffer." 

"  Pardon  me.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  promise  that. 
The  public " 

"The  public  I    Well!    What  of  the  public  ?" 

"  Is  not  a  turnspit  dog  that  will  come  at  your  bidding 
to  roast  every  joint  you  may  put  to  the  fire ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly won't  be  inclined  to  perform  its  good  offices  for  one 
of  which  it  has  once  been  balked  as  a  meal." 

"  No  ?  And  yet  how  contentedly  it  lives,  famished  on 
the  crumbs  which  the  Press  scatters  to  it  from  the  begged 
crusts  of  borrowed  opinions  I  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Beaufort 
shall  have  what  justice  I  can  procure  for  him,  and  what 
compensation  money  can  offer." 

**  That  is  very  amiably  said,"  interrupted  the  great 
editor.     "  But  it  seems  to  me  that  you  utterly  ignore  the 
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fact  that  it  was  the  absence  of  a  favorite  actress  to-night, 
not  any  hitch  or  fault  in  the  presentation  of  the  piece,  that 
caused  the  dmeute  yonder.  Now  it  will  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  please  the  public  with  that  same  piece  anyhow. 
It  is  as  bad  as  champagne  that  has  been  uncorked  but  not 
drunk ;  whatever  vintage  it  might  be  from,  whatever 
sparkle  it  might  once  possess,  it  is  flat  and  flavorless  now. 
To  produce  it  at  all  will  bo  of  very  doubtful  wisdom ; 
not  in  your  interests,  1  fancy,  certainly  not  in  Beaufort ^s; 
but  to  produce  it  without  Laura  Pearl  in  it  will  be  sheerly 
and  simply  an  impossibility." 

"Why  so?" 

Beltran  asked  the  question  coldly  and  curtly,  and  a 
darkness  came  into  his  gray,  tranquil  eyes. 

"  Why  so  I  .  Can  you  ask  ?  And  you  have  known  the 
theatrical  public  all  these  years  I" 

*' And  so  have  I,"  dashed  in  Denzil.  "And  I  could 
see  your  meaning  fast  enough  if  you  were  talking  of  an 
actress  of  mind,  of  talent,  of  taste ;  but  we  are  only  talk- 
ing of  a  handsome  woman  who  dresses  well,  and  does 
break-downs.  There  are  scores  of  them  to  be  had  at  the 
music-halls." 

Dudley  Moore  laughed  a  little,  grimly. 

"We  are  talking  of  a  woman  who  —  be  it  through 
beauty  or  break-downs — ingratiates  herself  sufficiently 
with  her  audience  for  them  to  pull  the  house  down  be- 
cause she  don't  appear.  This  popularity  of  hers  makes 
her  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  this  establishment,  as 
though  she  were  a  Grisi  or  a  Ristori.  I  am  not  paying 
her  a  compliment.  If  the  public  get  accusto.med  to  see- 
ing a  performing  monkey  at  a  certain  house,  and  like  the 
monkey,  and  And  salt  in  its  antics  and  tricks,  it  will  make 
a  fearful  row  if  the  monkey  be  absent  from  any  piece  per- 
formed at  that  theater.  It  considers  itself  cheated,  in 
point  of  fact ;  cheated  out  of  its  pet  spectacle  and  diver- 
sion." 

"  You  are  not  very  gallant  to  the  absent  1"  cried 
Denzil. 

"  I  am  not  seeking  to  be  gallant ;  I  am  stating  a  fact. 
You  say  she  is  of  no  consequence  because  she  is  only  a 
burlesque  actress;  I  say  she  would  be  of  just  as  mucl» 
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consequence  if  she  were  only  a  monkey.  However,  I  am 
talking  on  the  premise  that  either  her  caprice  of  non-ap- 
pearance (whatever  its  cause)  is  to  continue,  or  that  our 
friend  here  is  irritated  enough  by  it  to  resent  it  by  her 
future  exclusion." 

**'  Oh,  hang  it  I"  cried  Desmond  in  dismay.  "  I  say  ;-j— 
we  can^t  do  without  Laura.  She's  no  end  of  fun  in  those 
flip-6aps.  He  won't  out  up  rough  with  her  for  this — will 
you,  Beltran  ?" 

"  Colonel  Desmond,  you  forget  that  we  are  all  of  us 
unenlightened  as  to  the  cause  of  the  lady's  absence,  and 
consequently  so  as  to  the  extent  of  her  offenses  and  the 
duration  of  her  exile,"  said  Dudley  Moore,  with  dry  cruel 
unction. 

Beltran  himself,  thus  directly  appealed  to  once  more, 
could  no  longer  evade  answer. 

"  I  don't  fancy  you  will  any  of  you  be  likely  to  see  her 
in  this  place  again,"  he  said  very  calmly;  *'as  for  the 
cause,  —  I  don't  think  that  much  matters  to  anybody. 
Ysaffich's  sweetmeats  only  concerned  those  who  had  to 
pay  for  them." 

There  was  the  strange  quiet  smile  about  his  mouth  as 
he  spoke,  with  which  he  had  watched  the  rioters  rush  on 
their  own  destruction ;  everybody  at  the  table  felt  that 
the  subject  was  not  one  to  be  pursued  with  him,  even 
Desmond  gathered  that  it  might  be  best  to  drop  the  topic, 
and  Dudley  Moore's  bitter  tongue  remained  for  once 
inactive. 

Beltran,  with  his  easy  languid  laugh,  changed  the 
theme  by  a  brief  and  witty  story.  It  was  very  seldom 
that  he  ever  took  the  trouble  to  amuse  people ;  when  ho 
did,  no  one  could  do  it  with  more  effect  or  greater  charm. 
He  choose  to  do  it  this  evening,  and  succeeded. 

The  conversation  grew  brisk,  and  gay,  and  bright  with 
genuine  mirth ;  the  wines  were  admirable,  the  men's  tem- 
pers were  heated.  They  drank  perhaps  a  little  more  than 
they  ought  to  have  done ;  but  the  laughter  if  continuous 
was  always  good-natured  and  always  was  genuine. 

I  no  longer  thought  Beltran  callous  and  heartless ;  he 
seemed  to  me  a  very  marvel  of  self-command  and  of 
courage. 
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To  be  sure,  by  this  time  he  had  gi^en  me  food  in  abuD- 
dance  and  a  drink  of  water,  which  naturally  made  me 
regard  him  through  Claude  glasses.  But,  my  very  dear 
people,  you  do  just  the  same:  when  your  master,  the 
world,  keeps  you  starving,  you,  in  your  cynical  hunger, 
murmur  at  its  coldness  and  harshness;  it  is  a  Saturn  that 
devours  its  children,  it  is  a  Nero  that  fiddles  while  you  are 
shrieking  in  agony,  it  is  a  Commodus  that  sees  men  tear 
each  other  to  death  for  his  pleasure,  it  is  a  Judas  that 
betrays  its  master,  it  is  an  Israel  that  crucifies  all  divinity ! 
But  if  the  world  only  toss  you  a  cake,  only  keep  you  well 
fed  and  well  fattened,  what  a  good  and  a  fair  world  it  is, 
how  full  of  all  sweetness  and  light,  how  true  in  its  vision, 
how  pure  in  its  excellence ;  fruitful  as  Ceres,  smiling  as 
young  Hebe,  tender  as  the  virginal  mother  of  Krishna, 
many-breasted  as  the  Carthaginian  goddess  by  whom  all 
the  multitudes  of  men  might  be  nurtured! 

And  you  are  as  sincere  in  your  worship  as  in  your 
curses,  only  you  are  an  optimist  in  both. 

When  the  supper-party  broke  up,  it  was  noisily  and 
joyously;  there  had  been  no  gayer  or  pleasanter  night  at 
the  Coronet  than  this  which  followed  on  so  wild  a  combat. 
Beltran  saw  his  guests  out  by  the  private  door,  and 
laughed  them  a  careless  good-night. 

It  was  only  one  in  the  morning  when  be  reached  his 
chambers ;  but  two  and  three  and  four  were  chimed  by 
the  cloqjcs,  and  he  never  moved  from  the  chair  into  which 
he  had  cast  himself 

Once  his  lips  quivered  with  rage,  though  they  had 
laughed  so  lightly  and  so  listlessly  all  the  past  hours 
through.  His  heart  indeed  Imd  not  been  pierced  by  the 
blow  dealt  him  that  night ;  he  had  never  loved  this  woman 
save  with  the  slight,  soulless,  inconstant  passion  which 
a  loveliness  purely  physical  invokes.  But  he  was  deeply 
wounded  in  his  pride,  and  in  that  form  of  self-love  yet 
stronger  than  pride,  which  makes  a  discovered  infidelity 
so  bitter  to  any  man,  even  in  a  wife  or  mistress  who  has 
lost  all  charm,  and  from  whom  release  is  ardently  desired. 
It  was  horrible  to  the  haughty  and  exclusive  gentleman 
to  be  thus  cheated  and  betrayed ;  to  be  thus  cast  to  the 
jests  of  the  town ;  to  be  fooled  like  any  boy  in  his  earliest 
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youth ;  to  be  made  the  dupe  and  the  laughing-stock  of  a 
woman  drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace  I 

When  his  ignoble  rival  had  panted  out  his  confession  of 
hatred  and  treachery,  Beltran  had  suffered  one  of  the  • 
keenest  indignities  that  a  man  of  his  temperament  could 
have  endured. 

For  the  opinion  of  the  world,  when  he  himself  chose 
to  provoke  it,  he  cared  not  one  straw;  but  the  opinion  of 
the  world  when  he  knew  himself  a  fit  subject  for  its 
mockery  was  a  very  different  thing  to  endure. 

lie  bad  been  universally  successful  in  his  intrigues; 
he  had  been  uniformly  more  the  sought  than  the  seeker 
of  women  ;  he  was  unsparing  in  his  contemptuous  ironies 
on  those  who  were  the  fools  of  their  own  amours ;  he 
was  given  to  believing,  and  to  imbuing  others  with  his 
own  belief,  in  his  perfect  keenness  of  vision,  and  infalli- 
bility of  judgment ;  he  had  as  little  of  vanity  and  as  much 
of  it  as  a  man  of  fine  instinct  and  cool  sense,  but  spoiled 
by  a  society  that  has  too  greatly  deferred  to  him,  usually 
possesses.     Above  all,  he  was  intensely  proud. 

The  blow  fell  on  the  most  sensitive  nerves  of  his 
nature,  and  the  curse  that  he  breathed  through  his  teeth 
upon  his  traitress  could  hardly  have  been  deeper  or  fiercer 
if  a  cheated  idolatry  and  a  wronged  worship  had  spoken 
in  it.  Uis  pride  had  been  pierced  to  the  quick  and  abased 
in  the  dust;  it  is  a  less  forgiving  and  a  more  terrible 
enemy  than  the  most  cruelly  outraged  love,  for  its 
wounds  are  far  slower  to  cure,  and  its  scars  far  slower 
to  fade. 

When  five  o'clock  struck,  and  the  last  spark  of  flame 
died  out  from  the  gray  ashes  in  the  grate,  he  was  still 
there ;  cast  backwards  in  the  great  depths  of  the  chair, 
and  gazing  out  at  the  dead  embers  of  the  fire,  as  though 
in  its  dreary  shadows  he  saw  the  ghosts  of  his  own  dead 
years ;  years  whose  strength  had  been  spent,  and  whose 
resolves  had  been  stifled,  and  whose  purer  dreams  and 
whose  higher  desires  had  breathed  out  their  faint  life 
forever,  under  the  murderous  embraces,  and  the  poisoned 
kisses,  of  harlots. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

UL  PIPETTA. 

About  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning  the  valet  was  com- 
monlj  used  to  knock  at  his  master's  door,  and,  hcing 
bidden  to  enter,  would  carry  in  some  coffee  or  some  soda 
and  brandy,  and  such  letters  as  had  come  by  the  early 
post.  At  that  hour  I  was  always  accustomed  to  ran  in 
likewise ;  and,  perching  myself  on  Beltran's  bed,  to  eat 
the  coffee-sugar,  aQd  watch  him  whilst  he  glanced  through 
his  correspondence.  It  was  generally  a  great  amusement 
to  me,  for  being  of  quick  intelligence,  I  bad  soon  learned 
to  guess  from  what  fair  hand  each  epistle  came  by  its 
very  air  and  aspect,  to  say  nothing  of  its  monogram,  and 
it  was  a  little  comedy  to  me  to  see  the  weariness,  the  im- 
patience, the  contemptuous  amusement,  or  the  curt  dis- 
missal, which  were  what  he  generally  bestowed  on  these 
delicate,  tempting,  and  glossy  letters,  which  the  writers 
doubtless  bad  conceived  would  be  so  welcome  or  so  ter- 
rible to  him,  according  as  they  wooed  him  or  reproached 
him.  This  morning,  for  once,  the  servant's  rap  was  not 
answered  by  a  permission  to  enter ;  but  Beltran,  with  the 
only  savage  oath  I  ever  heard  him  use,  bade  the  man 
begone  and  the  letters  also.  Even  to  my  whine  and 
moan  no  heed  was  paid  by  him ;  and  I  sat  outside  the 
inaccessible  chamber,  tired  in  patience  and  wounded  in 
heart. 

Neglected  by  my  master,  bewildered,  saddened,  and 
perplexed  by  the  strange  events  of  the  past  night,  I  did 
a  foolish  thing.  I  incautiously  wandered  down  the  stairs ; 
and,  finding  the  house-door  standing  open,  I  went  forth 
into  the  street 

It  was  a  sunny,  frosty  morning,  and  people  were  astir; 
it  was  bright,  and  busy,  and  tempting.  There  are,  in  our 
race,  natural  and  nomadic  instincts  that  no  education  or 
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captivity  can  eradicate;  an  inborn  passion  for  freedom 
and  enjoyment ;  this,  in  man,  is  damned  with  texts  by 
your  priests,  and  in  dogs,  is  chastised  with  stripes  by 
your  keepers.  But,  as  a  rule,  being  of  itself  innocent,  and 
desirable,  and  even  noble,  it  is  too  strong  always  for  either 
priests  or  keepers ;  and  under  the  damnation,  or  the  dog- 
whip,  will  turn  the  man  criminal,  and  the  dog  mad.  This 
instinct  awaking  in  me,  and  I,  being  a  little  foolish, 
guileless  thing,  deprived  by  ray  mode  of  life  of  many  of 
my  proper  qualities  of  self-preservation  and  of  foresight, 
and  rendered  helpless  and  dependent  against  my  very 
will,  was  vaguely  moved  by  it,  and,  knowing  no  better, 
moved  to  my  own  destruction. 

I  wandered  down  the  street,  playing  with  the  rusty 
leaves  that  blew  along  the  pavement,  feeling  pleasure  in 
the  fresh  wind  that  wantoned  among  my  curls,  and  thinking 
of  no  evil,  because  meaning  none.  The  leaves  were  always 
escaping  me,  and  always  running  gayly  on ;  and  I  ran 
after  them,  wondering,  indeed,  how  such  poor  shriveled, 
brown,  and  aged  things  had  heart  in  them  for  play  when 
they  knew,  as  they  could  not  fail  to  ktlow,  that  their  day 
was  done  forever,  that  they  never  more  could  toss  in 
western  winds  and  summer  suns,  but  had  no  other  thing 
to  do  than  to  drift  dully  on,  and  die. 

For  I  was  young,  and  did  not  guess  that  the  leaves, 
though  80  worn,  and  sear,  and  useless,  are  all  unconscious 
of  their  fate,  and  murmur  amongst  each  other  of  their 
spring-time  and  their  forest,  as  though  they  were  tossing 
still  aloft,  and  had  not  known  decav — even  as  the  old 
amongst  you  "  babble  of  green  fields"  and  do  not  see 
their  grade. 

I  chased  the  leaves,  and  the  leaves  outstripped  me ;  I 
ran  unwittingly  through  many  tortuous  turns  of  streets. 
Just  as,  triumphant  at  the  last,  I  caught  my  play -fellows 
and  found  them  rotten,  useless,  frail  as  tinder,  a  black 
shadow  fell  between  me  and  the  light;  a  black  cloth  was 
flung  over  my  head  and  body ;  I  was  seized,  crushed  into 
silence,  and  borne  away. 

When  I  saw  the  light  again,  I  was  in  the  horrible  den 
of  Bill  Jacobs. 

"  He's  got  to  be  a  cussed  pretty  beast,"  said  the  brute, 
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as  he  surveyed  me.  "  I  shan't  chance  a  reward ;  rewards 
is  plants  now  with  them  swells.  He's  worth  two  ponies, 
and  I'll  get  two  ponies  for  him." 

I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  blows,  bruises,  sharp  for- 
eign tongues,  bewilderment,  dark  dens,  sharp  whipcord, 
sickness  from  a  curious^  motion,  and  imprisonment  in 
some  floating  dungeon.  But  what  I  distinctly  recall  as 
the  first  picture  on  my  mind  after  the  hideous  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  suffering  at  Bill  Jacobs's,  are  a  sky  of  the 
deepest  and  most  radiant  blue,  and  a  vivid  quivering  sun- 
light that  seemed  alive  in  its  intensity ;  a  crumbled  wall 
all  clothed  with  a  green  that  I  knew  later  as  that  of  the 
acanthus ;  a  herd  of  goats,  a  huge  barrel  upon  wheels, 
and  a  small,  cream-hued,  foxlike  face  that  was  peering 
close  against  mine.  • 

"  Hush  I"  said  the  owner  of  that  face,  in  the  tongue  of 
my  Qwn  kind.  ''Hush  I  I  will  not  hurt  you.  I  am 
Spirka." 

''  Spirka,"  I  echoed :  the  name  conveyed  no  meaning 
to  me,  and  I  did  not  know  where  I  was  I 

'*  Yes.  I  am  Spirka,  the  Pomeraniau.  I  live  in  the 
little  hooded  house  there  up  on  the  wine-cart.  That  is 
Matteo,  my  master,  yonder,  giving  a  drink  to  the  goatp 
herd.  Oh,  it  is  no  matter,  he  will  fill  up  the  cask  from 
the  well.  No  one  will  be  the  wiser ;  and  the  wine  is  not 
his,  you  know.     Are  you  in  pain  now  if" 

I  groaned  that  I  was. 

"  That  is  bad,"  said  the  sympathetic  Spirka.  ''  You 
have  been  in  my  house  three  weeks,  and  have  seemed  to 
know  nothing." 

''  I  know  nothing  now.  What  has  happened  ?  Where 
am  I  ?" 

"You  are  on  the  road  between  Civita  Yecchia  and 
Rome.  And  you  are  in  my  wine-cart.  You  were 
knocked  over  by  one  of  the  wooden  rounds  at  lluzzola. 
That  is  one  of  our  games,  you  know.  Matteo  got  play- 
ing* at  it  with  your  Pepe,  and  Pepe  knocked  you  over; 
they  thought  you  were  killed.     So  did  I " 

**  Kuzzola — Pepe — I  do  not  understand  ?" 

"  Well — I  can  tell  you  no  more.     Pepe  is  a  servant  to 
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a  Marchesa,  whose  villa  is  close  by ;  and  he  had  been 
sent  to  fetch  you  from  the  English  ship ;  some  English 
friend  had  bought  you  as  a  gift  to  the  Marchesa;  and  lol 
— as  Pepe  was  between  the  town  and  the  villa  we  over- 
took him  at  a  little  village.  The  contadini  were  playing 
Ruzzola;  and  Matteo  was  giving  them  wine;  and  he 
challenged  Pepe,  and  Pepe  set  you  down  and  went  to 
play  in  right  fierce  earnest,  l^hey  are  all  alike — these 
Italians — giv&  them  a  spade,  or  a  mattock,  and  they  die 
perspiring  in  ten  minutes ;  but  show  them  a  ball,  or  a 
disk,  or  something  to  gamble  with,  and  they  will  fag 
themselves  at  it  from  siesta  to  sunset  I  So  they  got  to 
play,  these  two,  and  they  presently  waxed  furious  at  it. 
That  wine  is  fresh  from  the  vats,  and  Matteo  does  not 
water  it  for  his  own  drinking  I  Old  Pepe  had  staked 
every  coin  he  had  on  him  before  they  had  played  half  an 
hour.  The  luck  was  at  see-saw ;  and  lured  him  on ;  then 
it  set  dead  against  him,  and  still  he  played ;  he  staked 
his  pipe,  he  staked  his  buttons,  he  staked  his  shoes,  and 
before  he  had  done  he  had  stripped  himself  nearly  bare. 
Then  he  went  mad — and  he  staked  you." 

The  Pomeranian  paused,  and  I  shivered ;  though  you 
make  your  own  selves  so  often  into  helpless  counters  on 
the  green-table  of  fortune,  you  have  no  idea  how  horrible 
it  is  to  a  dog  to  feel  that  he  has  been  a  mere  stake,  thrown 
for  as  a  thing  of  no  feeling, — of  no  volition, — of  no  vitality. 
A  man  very  often  will  game  himself  away  till  he  has  no 
more  shame  or  sentient  power  than  his  dice ;  but  a  dog 
never  does  this,  and  never  loses  either  his  self-respect  or 
his  sensitiveness. 

"  Staked ; — and  lost  you,"  continued  the  communicative 
Spirka.  "You  were  the  property  of  his  mistress, — a 
present  from  a  foreign  land, — a  thing  of  price  intrusted 
to  his  care.  He  shrieked,  he  raved,  he  cursed  himself  and 
you;  then  up  he' lifted  his  wooden  disk,  and  let  it  fly  with 
furious  force.  It  struck  you  as  he  meant  it  should ;  and 
as  it  stretched  you  senseless  on  the  grass,  he  took  to  his 
heels  and  fled,  howling  like  a  beast — fled  before  Matteo'a 
knife  could  reach  him.  Every  one  thought  you  were  dead ; 
but  Matteo  thought  not    Anyhow  he  put  you  up  here. 
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beside  me,  and  gave  you  a  chance  of  your  life.  And  you 
are  alive." 

In  my  present  state  the  declaration  appeared  to  me 
premature  and  unconclusive;  however,  as  I  certainly 
breathed,  heard,  and  saw,  I  did  not  dissent  openly  from  it. 
1  ventured  to  ask  why  Matteo  had  not  taken  me  to  this 
Marchesa,  who  was  to  be  my  fate. 

**  Pooh  I"  said  Spirka,  contemptuously.  "  Ho  won  you 
— fairly — at  Ruzzola.  It  was  not  for  him  to  turn  out  of 
his  road  for  a  strange  woman  and  a  foreign  dog.  What 
would  she  have  given' him  for  a  little  beast  with  two  ribs 
broken,  as  yours  were  ?  He  would  have  had  the  stick 
for  getting  at  games  with  Pepe,  and  you  would  have  been 
thrown  neck  and  crop  down  a  well.  Do  not  get  asking 
rude  questions,  or  I  will  give  you  a  shake  with  my  teeth." 

"  Would  it  be  rude  to  ask  what  is  Rome  ?"  I  panted 
timidly. 

''  Rome  I  I  heard  a  man  say  once  that  it  was  an  eternal 
archaism,  uttered  in  marble: — whatever  that  may  have 
meant.  It  is  the  place  we  take  our  wines  to ;  that  is  all 
I  know.     We  shall  soon  bo  there." 

"  Is  it  in  England  ?" 

''  England  1  England  is  a  little  bit  of  mud  floating  in 
the  middle  of  a  duck-pond  I  I  have  heard  Americans  say 
so." 

"It  is  notf  It  is  a  noble  place;  a  great  place!"  I 
panted,  nostalgia  coming  on  me  though  I  knew  not  one 
country  from  another. 

"  Pshaw  1  Nothing  is  either  noble  or  great  except 
Raulthelhautszeim  1"  responded  Spirka,  swelling  with 
scorn  and  pride. 

"And  what  is  Raulthelhautszeim  ?"  I  asked,  appalled 
at  the  mere  rolling  grandeur  of  the  quadrupedal  word. 

"My  village  1"  responded  the  Pomeranian  with  digni- 
fied emphasis : — and  thereon  fell  a-barking  at  a  goat  who 
had  strayed  nearer  the  cart-wheels  than  Spirka  deemed 
fitting. 

I,  with  my  scarcely-healed  ribs,  lay  still  and  silent 
among  the  straw  in  the  little  pent-house  over  the  shafts. 
'The  extreme  strangeness  of  the  scene,  and  the  marvelous 
effulgence  of  the  sunlight,  stupefied  me. 
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"What  time  in  the  year  is  it?"  I  asked  faintly,  at 
length. 

"  December,"  the  Pomeranian  answered  in  a  brief  pause 
of  his  breathless  tirade  at  the  obnoxious  goat. 

It  had  been  in  November  that  I  had  been  seized  in 
London.  Ignorant  as  I  was  of  time,  or  of  occurrence, 
I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I  must  have  been  sold  by 
the  thieves  to  some  purchaser  who  had  consigned  me 
hither.  And  this  conclusion  very  naturally  explained  all 
the  imprisonment,  suffering,  and  bewildering  torments 
that  I  had  endured,  and  which  were  all  blurred  in  niv 
memory  into  one  indistinct  maze  of  half  obliterated 
wretchedness. 

Matteo  came  to  his  place  on  the  cart;  the  horse,  with 
its  bedezined  leathern  harness,  jogged  on ;  the  wheels 
creaked,  the  bells  jingled ;  the  huge  wine  cask  was  drawn 
slowly  along;  and  I  lay  motionless,  exhausted,  and 
frightened,  amongst  the  straw. 

And  thus  we  moved  on  through  the  great,  golden,  silent 
waste,  all  alive  indeed  with  glorious-colored  insects,  and 
waving  various-hued  grasses,  and  shrill  grasshoppers 
trilling  under  the  leaves,  and  wise-faced,  bearded  goats 
straying  under  broken  arches,  and  gazing  down  from 
vine-wreathed  ruins ;  but  yet  withal  so  still — so  strange, 
— so  death-like. 

The  road  was  uneven ;  the  day  was  h^t ;  Matteo  did 
not  urge  his  horse ;  in  point  of  fact  he  was  asleep  almost 
all  the  way,  trusting  doubtless  to  the  vigilance  of  Spirka. 

Slumber,  and  yoQr  dog  will  guard  you ;  it  is  only  your 
human  friend  who  will  seize  that  hour  of  your  eyelids' 
closing  to  steal  your  purse,  or  press  adulterous  kisses  on 
your  darling's  lips,  or  bid  your  children  mock  you  for  a 
sluggard. 

So  we  moved  slowly  on,  through  that  wondrous  blind- 
ing sunlight,  which  seemed  as  though  no  clouds  could 
ever  darken,  and  no  rainfall  ever  soften  it ;  moved  on 
through  two  days,  resting  innumerable  times,  and  cover- 
ing but  a  very  few  roods  in  an  hour. 

The  horse  paused  at  a  little  town,  tvhose  name  is  need- 
less here ;  a  little  cluster  of  dwellings  lying,  as  your 
Campagna  village  often  does,  among  deep  cork  woods 
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and  old  chestnut-trees;  with  quaint  gray  houses,  and 
ancient  walls  made  lovely  by  the  lichens,  and  great  wells 
everywhere,  into  which  forever  water-spouts  were  emp- 
tying themselves,  with  sweet  cool  soothing  measure. 

Spirka  barked  loudly ;  Matteo  awoke  ;  looked  lovingly 
for  a  moment  at  the  open  door  of  a  tavern,  then  descended 
before  it.  The  wine,  to  whomsoever  it  belonged,  seemed 
likely  to  be  long  upon  its  journey  Homewards. 

A  handsome,  good-tempered,  dark-eyed  woman  bade 
him  welcome  joj^fully ;  and  after  setting  him  down  to  a 
meal  at  a  little  round  table  in  the  ivy- hung  balcony, 
brought  to  me  and  to  Spirka  a  plateful  of  rice,  and  of 
what  they  call  macaroni. 

Before  I  had  a  chance  to  touch  a  portion  of  it,  Spirka 
swept  the  whole  up  with  his  tongue. 

**  What  right  had  you  to  do  that?"  I  murmured  woe- 
fully; **8ome  was  mine." 

'*liight!"  snapped  Spirka:  ''I  like  your  impudence. 
Why  1 — I  am  a  Prussian  I" 

Who  does  not  believe  in  nationalities  ? 

I  wonder  if  Europe  will  ever  do  as  the  good-natured 
Roman  woman  did :  she  boxed  Spirka's  ears  (who  took 
it  quietly  as  she  was  so  much  bigger  than  he),  and  then 
she  served  me  afresh  with  some  ibod  by  myself. 

There  was  a  black-browed,  handsome,  thievish-looking 
man  sitting  in  the  balcony  with  a  box  of  musical  puppets' 
beside  him.     He  looked  at  it,  and  spoke  to  Matteo. 

Soon  afterwards  he  came  down  from  the  balcony,  and 
took  me  out  of  the  wine-cart,  and  shook  and  pinched  and 
tormented  me  in  that  peculiar  manner  whereby  you  men 
imagine  that  you  test  an  animaPs  value,  and  health,  and 
temper.  He  was  clad  in  greasy  sheepskins,  he  had  a  sly 
cruel  gleam  in  his  great  black  eyes,  and  he  looked  slug- 
gish, brutal,  and  a  rogue  to  boot.  I  trembled  beneath 
his  slightest  touch. 

"  What  didst  give  for  him,  Matteo  ?"  I  heard  him  ask. 

"  I  won  him  at  Ruzzola,"  the  wine-carrier  replied. 

''Art  in  the  mood  to  sell  him  V^  asked  the  puppet-player. 

"Ay,  ay,"  assented  Matteo.  "  I  have  no  wish  for  him. 
ril  stake  him  again  at  a  game  of  morra  if  thou  wilt 
against  five  baiocchi." 
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"  Done  I"  cried  the  other  Roman,  with  all  his  nation's 
passion  for  hazard,  and  for  lottery,  set  on  fire. 

So  they  commeifced  playing. 

I,  trembling  in  the  hooded  house  of  Spirka,  was  power- 
less  whilst  ray  fate  swung  in  the  balance.  It  was  one  of 
the  greatest  moments  of  mental  agony  that  I  have  ever 
known. 

They  played  that  wild,  strange,  ancient  game  of  morra, 
which  with  its  antics,  its  vociferation,  its  twinkling,  daz- 
zling, ceaseless  movement  of  the  fingers,  so  utterly  be- 
wilders the  stranger  who  wjitches  it.  They  looked  to  me 
like  maniacs.  But  to  be  sure,  if  dogs  ruled  in  the  world 
they  would  very  often  raise  the  cries  of  "  Rabies  1"  against 
very  many  human  actions  and  grimaces. 

A  man  wheeling  round  in  the  maze  of  a  waltz  ;  a  man 
frantically  tearing  over  the  turf  in  a  running  match ;  a 
man  laboriously  beating  the  water  with  two  flat,  wooden 
blades ;  a  man  solemnly  blowing  forth  fire-smoke  from  his 
mouth  and  nostrils,  a  man  furiously  battling  with  twenty 
others  for  the  right  to  kick  a  big  ball  into  space : — do  not 
all,  and  any,  of  these  look  infinitely  more  like  insanity  than 
a  poor  dog  just  speeding  in  a  straight  line  to  the  river-side 
on  a  hot  summer's  day  ? 

This  frantic  and  foolish  battle  came  to  an  end  in  favor 
of  the  puppet-player. 

My  heart  sank  within  me.  The  wine-carrier  had  a  frank, 
good-humored,  sunny  face,  that  inspired  me  with  some 
trust,  but  the  mere  touch  and  glance  of  this  fantoccini- 
owner  froze  my  blood. 

He  saluted  me  with  a  blow  by  way  of  greeting,  on 
entering  into  possession  of  my  little  captive  body. 

*'  Ho  I  In  a  week's  time  thou  wilt  jump  about  like  an  eel 
in  a  frying-pan  !"  he  cried  to  me ;  and  nodding  and  laugh- 
ing a  good-by  to  Matteo,  he  threw  mo  roughly  on  the 
top  of  his  music-box,  and,  hoisting  it  on  his  shoulders, 
departed  from  the  hostelry. 

**  What  an  ass  thou  hast  been,  Matteo  1"  the  woman  of 
the  house  said,  as  we  moved  away.  *'  To  have  lost  at  a 
game  of  morra  a  little  beast  like  that,  who  looks  worth 
bis  weight  in  silver  I" 

Matteo  hung  his  head,  looking  wild  with  himself  for 
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his  greed  and  his  loss.  Spirka  barked  a  load  farewell, 
but  I  think  hQ  was  glad  to  reign  once  more  alone  on  his 
throne  of  the  wine-cart,  where  he  had  so  long  been 
supreme. 

As  for  me,  I  went  with  a  bitter  heart  and  a  trembling 
brain  forth  on  fresh  travels,  seated  on  the  slanting  roof 
of  the  box  in  which  the  puppets  of  my  new  master  reposed. 
Ahl  how  I  wished — ^the  first  of  a  thousand  such  futile 
wishes — that  since  we  were  made  to  be  delivered  over  to 
be  the  slaves  of  man,  we  had  been  created  deaf  and  dumb, 
as  those  wooden  huratlini,  and  not  cursed  with  nerves, 
and  fibers,  and  affections,  and  instincts,  that  are  never  of 
any  other  use  to  us  save  only  to  make  us  suffer  1 

I  had  indeed  cause  so  to  wish ;  for  the  time  of  my  most 
intense  torture  was  now  at  hand.  I  had  never  suffered 
like  it  ere  then;  in  truth,  I  doubt  if  any  human  being  ever 
knows  such  suffering,  even  in  the  worst  agonies  of  your 
prisons,  your  mines,  and  your  mad-houses. 

My  task-master,  whose  name  was  Giacone,.  known 
amongst  the  populace  as  6ia,  proved  the  tyrant  his  look 
had  betokened.  He  was  indeed  merciless  beyond  all  de- 
scription ;  and  the  brutalities  and  privations  he  inflicted 
on  me  came,  of  course,  with  tenfold  more  torture  to  me 
because  of  the  peace  and  comfort — and  latterly  the  ex- 
travagant luxury — of  the  life  I  had  chiefly  led.  With 
the  exception  of  the  time  passed  in  Jncobs's  power,  I  had 
never  had  anything  to  prepare  me  for  the  misery  1  en- 
dured with  this  Roman  slave-driver. 

In  the  first  place,  he  scarcely  fed  me,  save  with  just 
enough  to  keep  my  life  sentient;  in  the  second,  he  fettered 
my  limbs  into  a  little  coat  and  cap  that  were  to  me  what 
the  fetters  of  iron  are  to  your  prisoners;  in  the  third,  he 
exercised  every  ingenuity  of  torment  in  the  process  of 
what  he  called  my  education,  t.  e.  the  endeavor  to  make 
me  dance,  jump,  posture,  and  go  through  card  tricks  to 
the  sound  of  his  organ-music. 

And  this  reminds  me  to  tell  you  what  idiots  you  are 
when  you  beat  your  dogs  as  you  do;  a  puppy  is  thrashed 
within  an  inch  of  his  life  to  teach  him  '*  intelligence  P' 
Intelligence,  forsooth  1 — when  you  have  dazed  the  poor 
bewildered  brain,  and  confused  all  the  struggling  senses, 
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with  physical  paio  1  In  educating  a  dog  for  sport,  for  in- 
stance, remember  that  you  are  educating  him  against  all 
his  natural  instincts,  though  to  your  own  uses :  i.e.  you 
want  him  to  stand  still  and  point,  when  nature  would  tell 
him  to  dash  forward ;  you  insist  on  his  not  ruffling  an 
inch  of  either,  fur  or  feather  in  retrieving,  when  in- 
stinct would  lead  him  to  eat  up  the  whole  bird  or  beast ; 
you  swear  at  him  for  not  sneaking  step  by  step  at  your 
heel,  when  every  fiber  of  his  body,  and  every  pulse  of  his 
limbs,  are  quivering  with  longing  to  be  "  at  them ;"  you 
require,  in  a  word,  every  law  of  his  being  to  be  either 
violated,  or  altered,  to  serve  your  purpose  and  pleasure. 

This  being  the  case,  you  proceed  to  instruct  him  in 
these  offenses  against  his  own  habits  by  the  brutal  stripes 
of  that  foul  instrument  of  torture,  a  dog-whip ;  and  when 
you  have  made  every  muscle  throb  with  pain,  and  bewii-. 
dered  all  his  mind  with  infernal  suffering  and  piteous  ter- 
ror, you  wonder  at  his  "  stupidity,"  and  curse  him  or 
shoot  him  because  he  does  not  obey  your  word  on  the  in- 
stant. Oh  how  wise  you  are  and  how  just  1 — if  there  be 
a  spectacle  on  earth  to  rejoice  the  angels  it  is  your  treat- 
ment of  the  animals  that  you  say  God  has  given  unto 
you  I 

It  is  not  for  me,  a  little  dog,  to  touch  on  such  awful 
mysteries;  but — sometimes — I  wonder  if  ever  He  ask 
you  how  you  have  dealt  with  his  gift,  what  will  you  an- 
swer then  ? 

If  all  your  slaughtered  millions  should  instead  answer 
for  you — if  all  the  countless  and  unpitied  dead, — all  the 
goaded  maddened  beasts,  from  forest  and  desert,  who 
were  torn  asunder  in  the  holidays  of  Rome ;  and  all  the 
innocent,  playful,  gentle  lives  of  little  home-))red  creatures 
that  have  been  racked  by  the  knives,  and  slain  by  the 
poisons,  and  convulsed  by  the  torments,  of  your  modern 
Science  should,  instead,  answer ;  with  one  mighty  voice 
of  a  woe  no  longer  inarticulate,  of  an  accusation  no  more 
disregarded,  what  then  ? 

Well  1  Then  if  it  be  done  unto  you  as  you  have  done, 
you  will  seek  for  mercy  and  find  none  in  all  the  width  of 
the  universe,  you  will  writhe,  and  none  shall  release  you, 
you  will  pray,  and  none  shall  hear. 
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Where  was  I  ? 

Ah  I  Let  me  pass  quickly  over  the  pain  of  that  cruel 
time. 

I  do  Dot  wish  to  dwell  on  this  portion  of  mj  life. 

Gi^  was  at  bis  best  but  a  rough  task>master,  and  at 
times  a  very  brutal  one.  He  taught  me  many  accom- 
plishments, as  I  have  said,  such  as  begging  for  food,  as 
erect  as  a  sentinel ;  marching  on  my  hind  legs ;  shoulder- 
ing a  piece  of  stick  as  a  musket ;  taking  wondrous  leaps 
over  a  stretched  cord ;  and  finally  putting  a  little  cap  on 
my  head,  and  sitting  gravely  in  a  chair  with  a  pipe  in 
my  moulL  As  I  was  excessively  small,  the  pipe  was  a 
very  small  one  also :  and  as  this  was  a  very  favorite  at- 
titude with  my  audiences,  I  gained  the  name  in  Italy  of 
Pipetta. 

Like  most  other  brilliant  amusers  of  the  public  I  was 
weary  enough  at  heart,  and  though  I  looked  so  gay  and 
gilded  to  the  contadini  in  my  little  scarlet  coat,  and  my 
little  cap  with  the  gold  band,  as  I  went  through  my 
tricks,  I  wished  over  and  over  again  that  I  were  dead, 
and  ached  in  every  bone  of  my  little  body  from  blows 
and  from  hunger.  I  went  through  my  dances  and  my 
postures  trembling  with  terror,  till  in  the  burning  days  I 
was  as  cold  as  ice ;  and  I  only  costumed  and  capered  from 
dread  of  the  lash  and  starvation,  as  your  men  of  wit  coin 
their  brain  from  the  dread  of  poverty  and  a  prison. 

It  was  a  miserable,  toilsome,  sordid  life  I  led;  one 
mechanical  routine  of  stereotyped  antics;  one  ceaseless 
round  of  mimicry  of  that  joy  of  which  my  heart  gave  not 
one  echo. 

I  was  the  envy  of  all  the  children  for  that  little  red 
coat  of  mine,  that  little  gilded  cap,  that  little  pipe  I 
smoked,  that  little  tambourine  I  played. 

Dogs  were  too  wise  to  envy  me,  for  they  knew  I  was 
not  free ;  and  I — I  envied  every  dog  I  saw  that  roved  at 
large,  though  with  a  soiled  coat  and  a  hungry  body ; 
every  dog  that  barked  from  his  heap  of  straw  outside  his 
master's  loggia ;  every  dog  that  drove  his  herd  of  goats 
to  and  from  their  milking ;  every  dog  that  followed  some 
homely,  honest,  simple  duty,  and  owned  a  kindly  hand 
that  would  caress  him  now  and  then,  and  a  wooden 
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house  that  he  could  call  his  own.  To  be  a  goatherd's 
dog ;  tp  sleep  on  a  fragrant  bed  of  dried  wild  thyme ;  to 
bask  in  the  soft  warm  dawns,  and  slumbrous  evening 
shadows ;  to  wake  to  the  memory  of  a  pleasant  duty  to 
be  done  to  the  chime  of  tinkling  bells;  to  drink,  and 
splash  at  will  in  the  hill-side  brooks,  and  to  watch  the  old 
wise-looking  bearded  goats  nibbling  at  the  green  wild 
vine  shoots.  What  happiness  it  seemed  to  me  I  How 
passionately  I  envied,  as  I  passed,  them  ;  all  shabby  and 
shaggy  though  their  coats  might  be  I 

Some  of  these  dogs,  doubtless,  were  sometimes  roughly 
treated ;  sometimes  hungered,  and  smarted,  and  were  foot- 
sore, and  sun-heated.  But  they  were  free  1 — and  they  had 
not  to  go  through  that  dreary  desolate  pantomime  of 
mimicked  gayety,  while  their  hearts  were  breaking  I 

Ah  I  you  pity  your  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  you  weep  for  those  who  do  your  rude  hand-toil 
that  needs  no  thought,  and  live  in  the  open  air  of  moor 
and  meadow  blown  on  by  all  fresh  winds  of  heaven: 
guard  your  compassion  rather  for  those  who  must  still 
pipe  for  you,  though  you  no  longer  dance ;  who  must 
wear  the  festal  robes  of  frivolity  though  famine  gnaw  at 
their  entrails,  and  despair  devour  their  heart. 

You  laugh  I  You  can  see  no  parallel  betwixt  a  little 
woe-begone  anticking  dog,  and  the  men  and  the  women 
of  genius  ?  Well,  it  may  seem  foolish ;  yet  believe  me 
they  have  nearer  kindred  than  you  think :  that  one  close 
terrible  kindred  of  woe,  and  solitude,  and  bondage,  and 
the  iron  cruelty  of  mimicked  mirth. 

My  life  endured  thus  for  a  year.  I  saw  and  heard 
much  in  the  many  wanderings  which  we  made  through 
all  the  Papal  States ;  much  which  remains  on  the  copper- 
plate of  recollection,  with  sharp  and  defined  outline ; 
since  there  is  no  aquafortis  that  bites  in  so  sharply  as 
misery. 

There  are  many  beautiful  pictures  which  arise  in  my 
memory,  of  earth  and  sky,  of  color  and  form,  of  night  and 
day ; — of  the  majestic  old  world,  beauty  of  the  women, 
and  of  the  quaint,  poetic,  rich-hued  life  in  the  vineyards 
and  cornfields,  in  the  hill-side  osteria,  or  the  harvest- 
season's  out-door  camp.     But  other  and  worthier  than  I 
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bare  painted  these  again,  and  again,  and  again,  ever  since 
the  world  was  young.  All  the  ani verse  knows  the  smell 
of  the  Parma  violets,  and  the  taste  of  the  waters  of  Trevi ; 
the  wail  of  the  pifferari,  and  the  chant  of  the  barefooted 
monks  ;  the  frank,  sweet  light  of  the  Roman  smile,  and 
the  deep,  strong  stench  of  the  Roman  cabbage.  Why 
should  I  dwell  on  these  ? 

Though  the  sun  was  so  cloudless,  and  the  smile  so  fair, 
and  the  sod  so  thick  with  flowers,  the  time  was  dark  and 
drear  to  me.     A  time  of  desolation. 

Now  and  again  some  girl  drawing  the  metal  pail  up 
from  her  fountain,  would  pity  my  little,  dust-stained,  way- 
worn face,  and  give  me  a  drink  from  the  clear  Yirgine 
water,  and  a  kiss  from  her  arched,  ruddy  lips. 

Now  and  again  some  old  woman,  seated  at  sunset  under 
the  vine-hung  gallery  of  her  house,  telling  her  beads  in  the 
cool,  calm  decline  of  day,  and  of  age,  would  lift  her  voice, 
and  bid  my  master  cease  to  beat  me,  as  he  passed. 

Now  and  again  some  gentle-eyed  priest,  with  a  wistful 
pain  and  peace  together  on  his  face,  would  take  me  up, 
and  murmur  a  kind  word  to  me,  and  pause  at  a  stall  in 
the  street  to  buy  me  a  little  fried  fish,  all  golden  and 
shining  from  the  stove. 

But  these  were  few. 

For  the  most  part  people  are  cruel,  cruel  if  only  from 
lack  of  thought.  And  they  were  cruel  to  me.  The  chil- 
dren in  especial  2  children  are  cruel  everywhere.  Few 
indeed  of  the  virtues  are  inborn ;  and  the  virtue  of  mercy 
rarely — very  rarely — ever  runs  in  the  quick,  gay,  self- 
moved  blood  of  youth. 

The  children  were  cruel  always.  When  .they  wished 
me  to  dance,  I  had  to  dance,  though  I  died.  When  I 
made,  through  fright,  an  error  in  my  tricks,  they  stoned 
me,  and  bawled  at  me.  When  I  had  walked  round  and 
round,  on  two  feet,  till  I  was  sick  and  giddy  with  the 
strain  and  fell,  they  screamed  to  my  owner  to  beat  me  for 
the  fault: — ^that  fault  of  ray  weakness  which  injured  their 
pastime. 

The  children  were  cruel  always : — those  brown,  hand- 
some, graceful  creatures,  with  the  limbs  of  gods  and  the 
eyes  of  angels.     So  cruel  they  were,  that  at  length  when 
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I  saw  children  drawing  nigh  I  would  shiver,  and  moan; 
and  seek  to  hide  myself  under  a  stoDe.  In  vain.  Unerr- 
ingly they  would  hunt  me  out,  and  riot,  and  scream,  and 
tear  me  from  one  and  another,  till  6ik,  for  the  sake  of  my 
value,  would  rescue  me  from  their  clamor  and  their  grip, 
half  dead. 

Therefore,  that  time  is  very  hideous,  very  hateful,  to  me. 
And  it  seemed  to  me  always,  tliat  in  this  Latin  laud  the 
very  earth,  by  reason  of  its  drought,  and  pain,  and  the 
innumerable  dead  it  hid,  was  cruel  likewise ;  and  that 
even  the  sun,  burning  through  so  many  weeks  and  months 
without  one  drop  of  rain,  grew  hard,  and  horrible,  and 
rather  shed  death  than  begat  life,  with  its  unquenched 
rays. 

There  used  to  come  upon  me  an  infinite  longing  for  the 
cool,  gray  mists,  the  cool  brown  shadows,  the  dewy 
grasses  damp  at  noon,  the  wild  west  wind  sea* fed  in  sum- 
mer, that  I  had  known  in  that  old  north-country  of  my 
birth. 

It  is  a  thirsty  I  think — such  as  birds  caged  in  cities  feel, 
— which  devours  us  with  so  terrible  a  desire  when  we, 
who  drew  our  first  breath  in  the  shady  stillness  of  green 
northern  woods,  burn,  and  stifle,  and  grow  blind  in  the 
merciless  glare  of  southern  suns. 

I  suffered  far  more  also  because  of  the  indulgence  and 
luxury  of  my  late  brief  enjoyment  of  a  life  of  fashion.  I 
had  known  what  it  was  to  be  an  idol  of  society,  to  be 
sunned  in  the  smiles  of  coquettes,  and  to  be  caressed  by 
the  hands  of  great  ladies ;  my  palate  had  been  attuned  to 
dainty  living,  and  my  taste  to  all  the  gay  frivolities  and 
charming  follies  of  the  world  of  pleasure,  only — as  it 
seemed — that  I  might  suffer  more  acutely  from  the  degra- 
dation of  my  fate  and  the  misery  of  my  captivity. 

I  thought  ho.w  wicked  I  had  been  to  scorn  all  those 
poor  dancing-girls,  who  slaved  for  the  popular  amusement 
on  a  miserable  pittance.  I,  too,  knew  now  what  it  was 
to  be  the  slave  of  the  public,^o  be  in  the  dress  of  the 
mime,  to  have  to  dance  with  aching  limbs,  and  play  with 
an  aching  heart. 

How  often  I  had  joined  with  Fanfreluche  in  her  merci- 
less ridicule  of  these  poor  jaded,  tired,  rouged,  and  span- 
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gled  corjphdes  of  the  burlesque ;  how  often  I  had  scoffed 
with  her  at  their  poverty  and  their  sorrows  ;  at  the  faded 
prints  and  the  ragged  shawls  of  their  own  day-attire,  con- 
trasted with  the  gorgeous  dresses  in  which  they  flashed 
and  glittered  in  the  gas-light;  at  the  hard  bread  and  strong 
cheese  they  nibbled  by  stealth,  while  they  waited  for  re- 
hearsal ;  at  the  tears  that  gushed  into  their  eyes,  under  the 
coarse  oaths  and  brutal  vituperations  of  their  stage  tyrant; 
at  the  piteous  fashion  in  which  they  would  trudge  forth 
on  foot  into  the  rainy  or  snowy  midnight,  they,  who  went 
skipping  and  bounding,  and  whirling  and  laughing  before 
the  footlights,  as  though  they  had  not  a  care  in  the  world/ 
or  a  need  in  the  universe  I 

I  knew  now  what  it  was  to  go  through  this  mimicry  of 
gayety,  this  ostentation  of  radiant  mirth,  with  grief  in  the 
heart  and  iamine  in  the  body.  I  knew  what  it  was  to 
long  to  lie  down  and  die,  yet  be  forced  to  rise  and  caper, 
and  seem  merry,  because  a  ruthless  Public  cried — ''  Dance, 
dance,  dance  I  Shall  ye  dare  to  be  weary  or  sorrowful 
when  we  have  bid  ye  be  joyous,  and  have  bought  your 
joy  with  our  money  ?" 

Alas  I  If  I  had  been  cruel  from  the  levity  and  the 
thoughtlessness  of  young  years,  my  sin  was  visited  very 
heavily  upon  me. 

And  another  sin  too, — my  momentary  oblivion  of  my 
first  beloved  home,  seemed  to  me  now  but  justly  avenged 
by  the  wretchedness  of  my  doom. 

Puffed  up  with  the  sudden  fashion  and  luxury  of  the 
eminence  to  which  I  had  been  raised ;  inflated  by  the 
compliments  and  caresses  that  I  received  from  noble 
lips  and  gentle  hands ;  esteeming  myself  among  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  because  I  fed  off  silver,  and  ate  of 
costly  wonders  out  of  their  season,  and  drove  in  coro- 
neted  carriages,  and  looked  from  the  windows  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen ;  conceiving  myself,  in  my  foolishness, 
to  be  far  lifted  above  the  good  and  gentle  companions  of 
my  infancy ;  I  had,  wickedly  and  foolishly,  thought  scorn 
of  their  simple  and  hardy  life,  and  had  dreaded  lest 
people  should  ever  know  that  my  first  year  had  been 
spent  beneath  the  roof  of  that  rose-thorn  cottage.   Wicked 
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ingratitude,  foolish  shame  I — ^tbat  now  had  bitter  punish- 
ment.  And  it  was  not  for  tl)e  gay  rich  life  in  London, 
but  for  the  innocent  forest  life  in  the  green  pinewood  of 
the  Peak,  that  I  yearned  with  such  an  agony  of  longing 
as  I  was  dragged  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy, 
foot-sore,  bruised,  bleeding,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  sore 
all  over  from  blows,  devoured  by  hunger,  driven  half-mad 
by  thirst,  and  never  hearing  any  other  voices  than  those 
that  rained  their  curses  on  me,  or  shrieked  to  me  to  dance 
though  I  were  dying. 

A  year  passed  with  me  thus. 

It  was  a  hard  life  enough  for  Gi^  himself:  all  such 
lives  are,  however  romance  may  color  them,  or  their  vi- 
cissitudes ifiake  them  seem  adventurous  to  the  eyes  of 
imaginative  youth. 

To  tramp  all  weathers  on  foot,  with  a  heavy  box  of 
fantoccini  strapped  to  your  back ;  to  sleep  where  you  can, 
in  a  hay-lofb  or  a  corn-bam ;  to  walk  fifteen  miles  to  a 
town  where,  may-be,  you  do  not  get  as  many  pence ;  to 
play  in  the  scorching  heat,  under  the  balconies  where  the 
happy  people  lounge  in  their  pleasant  idleness,  which 
seems  to  insult  you  with  its  insolent  prosperity  and  peace; 
-^all  this  was  hard  enough,  even  for  him. 

But  then  he  had  many  easy  hours  withal :  welcome 
at  some  way-side  trattoria  where  trade  was  dull,  and  a 
fritter  was  tossed,  and  a  stoup  of  wine  poured  with  eager- 
ness for  him ;  mirth  at  some  rustic  bridal,  where  the  fun 
was  at  its  height,  and  he,  though  a  stranger  and  a  wan- 
derer, was  frankly  bidden  to  join ;  a  turn  at  morra ;  a 
stroke  at  pallone  ;  a  cast  of  the  boccette ;  a  game  at  dom- 
inoes when  the  day  was  done,  and  the  men  and  the 
maidens  were  jesting  and  dancing  in  some  little  village 
under  the  cork-trees.  He  had  all  these  things ;  for  be 
was  a  man  of  ready  tongue,  and  comely  enough  in  per- 
son. But  I  had  none  of  these — I  starved  whilst  he  ate 
his  stew ;  I  ached  with  bruises  whilst  he  laughed  in  the 
inn-porch ;  I  was  the  sport  and  the  prisoner  of  the  brutal 
children  whilst  he  was  flinging  his  heels  in  the  measures 
of  the  dances.  I  was  infinitely  miserable  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  my  misery  would  have  no  end. 

In  the  Eternal  City,  even,  I  was  but  a  little,  lonely. 
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friendless,  miserable,  suffering  thing.     To  me,  therefore, 
it  was  horrible. 

A  victory  looks  but  a  sorry  thing  to  the  boy  conscript 
lying  cramped,  and  bleeding,  and  crushed,  and  woe-be- 
gone  in  the  ambulance  wagon  on  the  red  evening-tide 
after  the  battle.  Rome  looked  but  a  motley,  blinding, 
cruel,  uncanny,  eldritch  place,  full  of  noise  and  color  to 
me,  as  I  used  to  lie,  aching  and  terrified  and  heart-broken, 
on  the  top  of  the  wooden  fantoccini-box. 
.  I  have  heard  you  speak  often  since  then  of  its  sorcery, 
of  its  sadness,  of  its  wonderful  hues,  and  its  unutterable 
beauty,  and  all  its  mystical,  awful  charm,  that  none  who 
have  once  been  under  its  spell  can  resist ;  well — I  never 
felt  any  of  these.  To  me  it  was  only  a  place  where  I 
suffered. 

Believe  me,  it  is  the  light  or  the  darkness  of  our  own 
fate  that  either  gives  *'  greenness  to  the  grass  and  glory 
to  the  flower,"  or  leaves  both  sickly,  wan,  and  colorless. 
A  little  breadth  of  sunny  lawn;  the' spreading  shadow  of 
a  single  beech ;  the  gentle  click  of  a  little  garden-gate  ; 
the  scent  of  some  simple  summer  roses, — ^how  fair  these 
are  in  your  memory  because  of  a  voice  which  then  was 
on  your  ear,  because  of  eyes  that  then  gazed  in  your 
own!  And  the  grandeur  of  Nile,  and  the  luster  of  the 
after-glow,  and  the  solemn  desolation  of  Camac,  and  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  the  flushed  sea  of  tossing  reeds,  are 
all  cold  and  dead,  and  valueless,  because  in  those  eyes 
no  love  now  lies  for  you ;  because  that  voice,  for  you,  is 
now  forever  silent. 

The  narrow,  crowded  streets ;  the  bray  of  mules  and 
asses;  the  eternal  wail  of  the  beggars;  the  stench  of 
stews  and  frys  from  the  cooking  stalls  in  the  alleys ;  the 
overpowering  odor  from  the  great  mounds  of  fruit  and 
flowers;  the  squalor  and  the  glitter,  the  filth  and  the 
beauty ;  the  glimpse  through  the  butchers'  doors  of  a 
dying  kid  or  lamb,  as  it  struggled  beneath  the  knife;  the 
shriek  of  a  goose  or  a  fowl,  as  it  was  seized  from  the 
living  flock  to  have  its  neck  wrung  at  the  market  stall : 
— these* were  what  I  saw  of  Rome;  what  I  always  see 
now  when  I  think  of  it. 

Moreover,  I  was  harder  tasked  in  the  City  even  than  in 
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the  Campagna.  In  the  latter  there  had  been  but  a  scant 
audience  at  best ;  two  or  three  performances  had  always 
sufficed  to  gain  what  coins  were  to  be  had  in  th^  district. 
But  in  Rouie  there  was  an  audience  the  whole  day  long, 
sav^e  at  the  brief  noon-hours  ;  and  all  through  the  starlit 
evenings,  till  late  into  the  night. 

When  one  crowd  had  dispersed,  another  gathered.  No 
sooner  was  the  round  of  tricks  finished,  than  it  had  to 
be  commenced  afresh.  There  was  scarce  a  moment  that 
I  was  not  either  dancing,  or  telling  fortunes  on  the  cards, 
or  walking  round  with  my  toy  tambourine  to  collect 
baiocchi.  Qi^  had  no  mercy,  and  the  people  had  no 
mercy  either.  It  was  one  perpetual  toil,  one  everlasting 
misery.  At  last  it  so  wore  me  out  that  I  went  through 
the  whole  programme  mechanically,  with  a  noise  like  the 
rushing  of  winds  in  my  ears,  and  the  darkness  of  a  sickly 
swoon  before  my  eyes.  More  than  once  I  dropped  from 
sheer  exhaustion  ;  and  then  was  roused  with  a  kick  and 
curse. 

I  think  if  you  knew  what  you  did,  even  the  most 
thoughtless  amongst  you  would  not  sanction  with  your 
praise,  and  encourage  with  your  coin,  the  brutality  that 
trains  dancing-dogs. 

Have  human  mimes  if  you  will ;  it  is  natural  to  hu- 
manity to  caper  and  grimace  and  act  a  part:  but  for 
pity's  sake  do  not  countenance  the  torture  with  which 
Avarice  mercilessly  trains  up  ''dumb  beasts"  for  the 
trade  of  tricks. 

All  through  those  long,  sickly,  burning  days,  with 
their  scorching  sun  streaming  on  the  parched  ground, 
the  lash  of  my  task-master  kept  me  at  my  tread-mill  of 
mimicry.  It  was  as  bitter,  unbearable,  agonizing  toil  to 
me  as  any  that  your  galley-slaves  suffer  is  to  them.  The 
strain  on  the  muscles  and  limbs  was  an  intense  physical 
torment;  and  the  incessant  nervous  apprehension,  the 
terror  of  ill-usage  and  blows,  were  yet  mo#e  excruciating 
still. 

*'  The  clown  dog  draws  throngs  to  laugh  and  ap- 
plaud," says  some  advertisement: — yes, — and  I*knew  a 
very  clever  clown  dog  once.  His  feet  were  blistered 
with  the  hot  irons  on  which  he  had  been  taught  to  dance; 
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bis  teeth  had  been  drawn  lest  ho  should  use  his  natural 
weapons  against  his  cowardly  tyrants ;  his  skin  beneath 
his  short  white  hair  was  black  with  bruises;  though 
originally  of  magnificent  courage,  his  spirit  had  been  so 
broken  by  torture  that  ho  trembled  if  a  leaf  blew  against 
him ;  and  his  eyes — well,  if  the  crowds  that  applauded 
him  had  once  looked  at  those  patient,  wistful,  quiet  eyes, 
with  their  unutterable  despair,  those  crowds  would  have 
laughed  no  more,  unless  they  had  indeed  been  devils. 

Who  has  delivered  us  unto  yon  to  be  thus  tortured  and 
martyred  ?  Who  ? — Oh,  that  awful  eternal  mystery  that 
ye,  yourselves,  cannot  explain  1 
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After  a  space*  Gi^  quitted  the  city.  What  he  did  I 
know  not;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  displeased  the  priestly 
authorities  in  some  manner,  and  had  to  go  stealthily  and 
swiftly  out  of  Rome.  For  I  heard  many  dark  ominous 
words  pass  between  him  and  his  mates,  the  pifferari,  and 
the  pifferari  counseled  flight ;  and  he  departed  thence, 
all  hurriedly,  by  night,  taking  me  and  the  box  of  fantoc- 
cini with  him.  From  the  muttered  fragments  of  talk  that 
I  heard,  I  have  a  fearful  fancy  that  he  had  killed  some 
hapless  woman  in  a  drunken  brawl,  and  that  the  woman, 
being  a  priest's  light-of-love,  existence  on  the  Seven  Hills 
was  no  longer  safe  or  even  possible  for  him. 

You  will  always  find  that  these  sluggards  who  are  too 
lazy  to  labor  for  themselves,  and  seek  their  support  by 
means  of  some  poor  performing  animal,  are  great  brutes 
as  well  as  great  cowards.  Were  you  wise,  you  would 
forbid  all  such  performances,  for,  if  the  man  who  works 
neither  brain  nor  body  bo  deemed  by  you  useless  and  of 
evil  example  to  the  community,  what  then  must  ho  bo 
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who,  in  order  that  he  may  live  in  a  sot's  idleness  and  in- 
dulgence, does  daily  beat,  fatigae,  and  torture  a  creature 
delivered  into  his  power  ? 

Hiding  and  skulking,  and  by  means,  I  think,  of  false 
papers  and  names,  Gi^  got  across  to  Ostia ;  and  thence 
went  by  sea  to  Marseilles.  The  horrors  of  this  passage 
I  cannot  dwell  upon.  I  was  starved,  sick,  beaten  for 
moaning,  and  drenched  in  a  deluge  of  rain  that  swept 
the  whole  Mediterranean  with  almost  the  force  of  a 
water-spout.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  goodness  of  an 
old  weather-beat&n  sailor,  who  wrapped  me  in  a  morsel 
of  tarpaulin,  and  tied  me  with  a  rope  to  the  seat,  I  must 
have  been  swept  overboard,  or  have  perished  of  wet  and 
cold,  whilst  Gi^  below  drank  brandy  and  played  domi- 
noes with  the  half-drnnk  skipper  of  the  rotten,  groan- 
ing, olive-laden  felucca. 

There  is  this  that  is  consolatory  in  life :  its  darkest 
hours  rarely  have  no  ray  of  light ;  its  woes,  its  tyran- 
nies, its  agonies,  commonly  give  birth  to  some  act  of 
kindliness,  or  of  courage,  or  of  compassion,  that  arises 
in  their  midst  as  a  palm  in  the  desert ;  it  is  little  enough 
oftentimes,  but  it  is  something;  something  that  just 
saves  the  earth  from  being  hell. 

Marseilles  lay  white  and  blinding,  and  scorched  with 
a  hard,  burning,  sand-laden  wind  from  the  African  shores, 
when  we  at  length  reached  it  after  a  hideous  vogage  of 
storm  and  heat,  of  hurricane  and  drouth  united ;  a  voy- 
age through  which  the  skill  of  the  old  sailor  I  have 
named  alone  brought  the  vessel,  whilst  its  captain  lay 
drunk  in  the  cabin,  aqd  the  crew  shrieked  and  roared  to 
the  saints. 

In  Marseilles  we  tarried  some  time,  and  thence  passed 
across  France  to  Paris.  ' 

It  was  the  same  old  miserable  life — the  same  tramp- 
ing, and  playing,  and  performing. 

''  Oh,  what  a  happy  little  thing  art  thou  1"  said,  one 
day,  to  me  an  honest,  but  rather  stupid  dog  (the  only 
dog  ever  unwise  enough  to  envy  me),  who  lived  in  a  hut 
amidst  the  fields  of  the  great  southwest,  with  a  goatherd. 
"  Look  at  me — I  fare  so  hardly,  I  am  out  in  all  weathers, 
I  never  taste  anything  except  a  bit  of  black  bread  or 
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raDcid  meat,  I  am  all  the  year  round  with  those  silly 
goats,  I  never  see  anything  all  day  long  but  a  plover  or 
a  hen-harrier  flitting  by  over  the  marshes.  How  lucky 
thoul — ^to  ride  on  the  top  of  that  box,  and  to  be  tossed 
sweet  cakes  and  biscuits,  and  to  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  but  only  to  dance  for  thy.  living  I" 

Alas,  he  little  knew  the  perpetual  agony  of  my  exist- 
ence, and  how  gladly  I  would  have  changed  places  with 
him,  and  taken  his  black  bread  and  his  liberty  together  1 

There  is  no  labor  so  utterly  weary  and  cruel  under  the 
sun  as  the  labor  which  takes  the  semblance  of  pastime. 
For  the  dullard  is  free  to  go  to  his  solitude,  and  weep 
his  heart  out,  if  he  will,  for  the  dead  whom  he  laments  ; 
but  Verdi  must  write  his  opera-bouffe,  though  the  mis- 
tress of  his  youth  lies  scarce  cold  in  her  coffin. 

Our  passage  across  France  occupied  long,  going  so 
slowly  as  we  did,  pausing  at  every  little  hamlet  or  way- 
side wine-shop  on  the  road.  The  people,  on  the  whole, 
were  more  cruel  than  those  of  the  Campagna;  the  women 
were  toil-hardened  and  sun-dried,  and  had  not  that  frank, 
sweet  smile  of  Rome.  There  were  often  fairs,  or  fStes, 
on  Saint-dayft,  in  the  townships  through  which  we  went 

These  were  very  quaint  and  picturesque,  I  admit ;  all 
the  color  and  the  movement ;  all  the  gorgeous  charlatans 
and  conjurors  ;  all  the  saints,  and  images,  and  banners  ; 
all  the  white-robed  choristers  with  their  censers ;  all  the 
flower-crowned  girls  with  their  crosses ;  all  the  chanting 
priests  and  singing  women ;  all  the  green  branches,  and 
floating  ribbons,  and  ringing  music,  chimed  in  so  well 
with  the  old  gray  walls,  and  the  high-peaked  roofs,  and 
the  straight  poplar -trees,  and  the  quiet  narrow  streets. 

But  on  such  popular  days  as  these  I  was  so  maddened 
with  the  noise  and  tumult,  I  was  so  worn  out  with  over- 
exertion and  pitiless  demands  on  my  frail  strength,  that 
at  length,  whenever  wo  drew  near  the  gates  of  a  town, 
and  I  saw  the  gleam  of  the  golden  host  uplifted,  or  hoard 
the  clamorous  charivari  of  the  fifes  and  drums,  I  tromMed 
and  sickened,  and  strove  vainly  to  escape  in  anv  ditch  or 
any  hole,  and  was  only  dragged  within  the  gates  by  sheer 
force,  by  curses  and  cufls,  and  kicks  and  blows. 

Of  course  I  had  no  power  against  my  tyrant.     I  was  a 
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little  weakly,  timid  thing,  and  all  the  natural  agility  and 
spirit  I  possessed  were  cramped  by  the  garb  in  which  ho 
had  imprisoned  me,  and  cowed  by  the  hanger  to  which 
he  subjected  me. 

So  my  life  passed ;  and  I  had  been  two  years  and  a 
half  with  Gii\,  when  at  last  we  drew  near  to  Paris.  I 
dreaded  the  city  beyond  all  words  to  tell.  I  thought  that 
there  I  should  always  see  the  host  uplifted,  and  always 
hear  the  shrill  din  of  the  charivari. 

In  the  country  sometimes  I  had  a  respite,  a  breathing 
space  ;  some  woman  milking  her  cattle  gave  me  a  drink 
from  the  foaming  pail ;  some  lad  lying  deep  amongst  tho 
hay  made  me  a  nest  beside  him  ;  some  gentle  cow  would 
let  mo  rest  among  the  fodder  of  her  stall ;  some  big 
rough-coated  dog  about  a  farm  would  bring  mo  food  and 
call  me  to  his  kennel ;  some  young  girl  leaning  out  of  her 
lattice  in  some  hostelry  we  stopped  at,  would  call  to  Gi^ 
not  to  beat  me,  and  would  come  down  and  caress  me,  and 
beg  me  of  him  for  tho  night,  and  take  me  to  her  little  bed 
under  the  eaves,  and  lull  me  to  slumber  like  an  infant 
against  the  warmth  of  her  soft  bare  breast. 

But  in  the  cities  there  were  no  pause,  no  pity,  no  peace, 
from  morn  till  midnight.  The  very  animals  themselves 
in  agony  grow  selfish;  and  had  but  little tnercy  for  their 
kind,  because,  for  their  own  lives,  men  had  none. 

As  we  drew  near  Paris  we  came  to  a  long,  steep,  stony 
street,  uncleanly,  unsavory,  full  of  noise ;  I  heard  them 
say  that  it  was  Sevres.  1  have  ever  since  shuddered  at 
the  name  when  I  have  heard  it  spoken  before  these  pretty 
porcelain  things  it  christens. 

Here  there  was  a  crowd ;  the  porcelain-makers  and 
painters  had  finished  their  work  for  the  day ;  they  were 
lounging  and  gossiping  and  singing,  and  sipping  their 
coflfoe  inside  their  house-doors. 

Gi^,  as  usual,  wherever  he  could  command  an  audience, 
set  his  box  upright  on  its  pole,  opened  its  case,  and  began 
to  play,  bidding  me  dance  to  the  music.  The  puppets 
never  tired,  of  course ;  and  I  suppose  he  thought  I  was 
like  them 

Now  as  it  chanced,  I  had  performed  all  day  long  in 
the  town  of  Versailles,  hard  by.    I  had  scarcely  had  any 
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rest;  and  I  did  not  know  how  to  commence  afresh. 
Dancing  and  performing  are  as  severe  a  trial  to  as  as  the 
hardest  rowing  or  wrestling  are  to  700 ;  more  so,  indeed, 
because  you,  after  all,  are  only  doing  that  which  yoa 
choose  to  do,  and  which  is  in  a  manner  natural  to  you, 
whilst  all  those  actions  which  you  teach  us  are  to  us  pain- 
•  fnl,  unnatural,  and  full  of  an  arduous  strain  and  contor- 
tion, for  which  otir  nerves  and  muscles  are  entirely  un- 
fitted. 

The  puppets  danced  gayly,  as  the  organ  handle  turned ; 
I  moved  to  and  fro,  as  I  had  been  taught,  on  my  hind 
legs ;  I  smoked  my  little  pipe ;  I  struck  my  tiny  tam- 
bourine that  was  hung  round  my  neck ;  I  did  all  to  the 
best  that  I  could,  and  the  youths,  and  the  young  girls, 
and  the  children,  and  the  sturdy  tanners  of  Billancourt, 
and  the  wan  pottery  painters  of  Sevres  applauded  glee- 
fully and  shrieked,  *'  Encore  la  Pipetta  t — encore,  encore  1" 
80  that  I  had  to  go  again  and  again  through  all  my  antics, 
and  yet  they  were  not  satisfied. 

Now,  I  had  been  performing  all  day  long  since  sunset ; 
I  had  eaten  nothing  but  the  handful  of  boiled  rico 
he  had  tossed  to  me.  I  was  very  sick,  and  tired,  and 
worn  out ;  and  it  so  came  to  pass  that,  when  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  ''encore,  encore,"  of  the  impatient  and  de- 
lighted little  crowd,  Oia  shouted  to  me  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  commence  afresh,  I  tried  to  dance  again,  but,— 
my  strength  failing — ^tottered,  and  moaned,  and  fell, 
breaking  in  twain  my  little  painted  tambourine. 

I  lay,  stupefied  and  sick,  in  the  white  dust.  Q\k,  furious, 
threw  himself  on  me,  and  seized  me  by  the  neck,  and  beat 
me ; — ah  1  I  can  feel  the  rain  of  the  blows  now. 

''I  will  teach  thee  to  tire  I  I  will  teach  thee  to  fall!*' 
he  screamed  aloud,  and  with  every  word  the  biting  lash 
curled  round  my  little  quivering  body. 

"Beast  I  would  you  kill  the  dog?"  cried  one  of  the  por- 
celain-makers, though  he  did  not  stir  to  succor  me. 

"  It  is  mine  1"  cried  Qi&,  a  coward  though  a  brute.  "  It 
is  mine,  I  will  kill  it  surely ; — the  little  sluggish  devil !" 

Scarcely  had  the  words  escaped  him  when,  suddenly  a 
ponderous  body  flung  itself  on  my  tormentor;  a  row  of 
white  and  glistening  teeth  seized  and  shook  him  with  ire- 
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mendoas  force ;  he  dropped  me  with  a  shriek  of  terror ; 
and  my  deliverer,  in  whom  I  recognized  one  of  the  princes 
of  my  own  kind,  caught  me  up  in  those  massire  fangs 
which  had  wrought  my  freedom,  and  bounded  off  with 
me  in  a  stretching  gallop. 

The  pressure  of  his  jaws ;  the  speed  of  his  going ;  the 
heat ;  the  bruises ;  the  terror ;  all  combined,  made  me  in- 
sensible: this  manner  of  deliverance  was  well-nigh  as 
fearful  as  the  torture  itself  had  been :  and  I  know  not 
where  I  was  carried  nor  how  long  I  remained  anconscious. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  was  lying  on  long  grass 
beneath  the  trees  of  a  garden :  and  over  me  stood  my 
friend, — a  gigantic,  tawny-colored  Muscovite  dog.  Huge 
though  he  was,  and  with  the  grip  and  the  claws  of  a  lion, 
his  eyes  were  soft  and  even  tender,  and  gleamed  very 
gently  and  benevolently  on  me  from  under  the  leonine 
waves  of  his  shaggy  mane. 

He  addressed  me  in  that  universal  tongue  of  ours  which 
is  one  of  the  many  superiorities  which  we  enjoy  over  men : 
— you  poor  humanities,  born  on  different  banks  of  a  river, 
or  opposite  sides  of  a  plain,  jabber  jargons  mutually  unin- 
telligible to  each  other,  and  on  a  public  mart  or  at  a  iir 
national  stand  bewildered  amidst  a  score  of  unknown 
tongues  spoken  by  your  next  door  neighbor.  But  place 
a  Labrador  dog  with  a  Pyrenean  dog,  let  one  of  Poland 
meet  one  of  Peru,  and  lo  I  you  behold  them  intelligible 
to  one  another  at  once,  able  to  exchange  converse  by  a 
freemasonry  to  which  the  widest-spread  of  your  brother- 
hood is  as  naught.  For  our  race  being  too  wise  ever  to 
^  build  either  a  Babel  or  a  Babylon,  no  curse  of  confusion 
rests  on  us;  and  though  scattered  all  over  the  world,  we 
are  yet  even  as  one  great  nation. 

'*  I  am  Russ,"  said  my  deliverer :  we  always  give  our 
names  frankly  to  each  other ;  that  base  human  device,  an 
alias,  is  wholly  unknown  amongst  us.  "  I  am  Russ.  I 
will  not  hurt  you ;  you  know  that.  We  are  far  away 
from  that  brute,  your  task- master.  No  man  can  emulate 
my  speed.  I  have  raced  even  with  reindeer ;  and  have 
beaten  them.  Tou  poor  little  frightened  thing  I — he 
would  have  killed  you  if  I  had  not  interfered.  Are  you  a 
dancing-dog  7^ 
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I  groaned  an  aasent :  I  was  ashamed  of  my  profession, 
and  of  my  little  red  jacket,  and  of  the  broken  tambourine 
about  my  neck. 

''Ah,  that  is  so  like  a  maul"  said  the  giant,  Russ, 
grimly.  **  To  case  your  little  supple  body  in  a  tight  bit 
of  cloth,  and  to  force  you'  to  strut  awkwardly  about  on 
two  legs,  and  to  then  call  that  sort  of  disfigurement '  train* 
ing'  you  I  Well — I  am  glad  that  1  saw  you.  I  fly  at  all 
such  creatures  as  Q'\k,  Wretched,  lazy,  lubberly  ruffians, 
who  are  too  idle  to  labor  for  their  living,  and  torture  a  bear, 
or  an  ape,  or  a  goat,  or  a  puppy  like  you,  to  get  the  coins 
that  they  want  for  their  food  and  their  drink  I  I  have  had 
a  tussle  ere  now  with  this  Qlk.  Too  idle  a  sot  to  work 
for  himself,  he  is  forever  pressing  some  innocent  thing 
into  his  service  that  he  beats,  and  starves,  and  drives  mad 
for  his  profit." 

I  shuddered  with  the  remembrance  of  my  sufferings  as 
he  spoke ;  and  with  the  pain  of  the  bruises  that  covered 
every  inch  of  my  body. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  I  faltered.  **  But  how  can  you 
keep  me  from  him  ?" 

*'  Why,  see  here.  I  will  get  you  permission  to  stay  in 
this  place.  You  need  not  go  out  of  the  garden  walls;  and 
Gi^  will  never  dare  to  trkck  me.  Ask  every  one  in  Paris. 
who  Russ  is  and  what  he  can  do.  If  you  feel  well  enough 
n7w,  come  within." 

He  stalked  like  a  lion  towards  a  low  white  stone  build- 
ing; and  I  feebly  followed  him,  still  wondering,  dazed, 
and  affrighted.  My  limbs  ached,  and  my  coat  impeded 
my  movements ;  but  I  managed  to  crawl  after  him  meekly 
and  feebly,  through  some  winding  grassy  paths,  all  yel- 
low with  golden  dandelions  and  shadowed  with  hanging 
boughs.  At  last  we  approached  the  house,  with  a 
thatched  roof  on  which  pigeons  sat  pluming  themselves, 
an  old  carved  oak  porch  half  smothered  in  that  white 
creeper  you  call  traveler's  joy,  and  some  deep  stone-em- 
bayed windows  hidden  likewise  in  ivy  and  creeping  roses. 
Amongst  all  this  verdure  and  blossom,  there  hung,  half 
seen,  a  wooden  board  on  which  glistened  a  couchani  silver 
atag. 

Russ  crossed  the  threshold  and  mounted  some  broad 
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wooden  stairs,  so  black  with  age  ai:d  slippery  with  polish 
that  I  had  much  ado  to  climb  them  after  him.  On  the 
head  of  the  staircase  he  pushed  open  an  unlatched  door, 
thrust  himself  through  it,.and  advanced  into  the  chamber. 

It  was  broad  and  low;  with, casements  looking  out  on 
sunny  meadows;  it  was  filled  with  what  to  me  seemed 
lumber,  quaint  shapes  and  devices ;^  shabby  draperies; 
and  strange  wooden  skeletons  that  inspired  me  with  ter- 
ror. At  what  I  afterwards  knew  was  an  easel,  stood  a 
young  man  painting ;  at  a  little  distance  sat  a  girl  in  a 
blue  serge  gown,  and  with  a  white  peaked  cap. 

It  was  to  the  woman  that  Riiss  advanced ;  taking  me 
in  his  mouth,  and  laying  me  at  her  feet :  then  retreating 
a  little,  he  gazed  at  her  with  eyes  of  wistful  entrei&tyy 
thumping  his  bushy  tail  weightily  on  the  floor. 

The  young  painter  laughed. 

"Another  prot^gd,  Russ?  Yerily  thou  art  the  most 
benevolent  of  all  four-footed  Christians  1" 

It  was  a  misnomer.  We  have  ever  been  pantheists : 
pagans  if  you  will.  Had  the  dogs  of  Jerusalem  been 
Christians,  be  sure  that  Pilate  would  have  been  torn  limb 
from  limb,  and  Peter.,  with  the  lie  upon  his  lips,  been 
bayed  from  out  the  hall  of  judgment.  Where  one  dog 
lives  and  loves,  there  at  least  is  one  friend  faithful. 

However,  the  speaker  meant  well,  I  doubt  not ;  and 
Russ,  understanding  him,  leapt  on  him  in  gratitude, 
knowing  that  he  had  obtained  asylum  for  my  helpless- 
ness. 

''Poor  little  thing!  How  thin  it  is,  and  how  fright- 
ened I"  said  the  young  woman,  who  stooped  over  me  and 
touched  me  gently.  "  This  is  the  fifth  dancing-dog  that 
Russ  has  brought  to  me  I" 

Russ  thumped  his  tail  in  confirmation. 

"  The  fifth !  Where  are  they  then  ?"  the  artist  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  have  placed  them  out ;  people  around  took 
them.  They  are  happy,"  the  girl  answered  him,  smiling 
and  freeing  me  from  my  coat.  "Ah  1  forgive  me.  Mon- 
sieur Carlos,  I  forgot  that  I  was  sitting ;  I  have  disar- 
ranged the  pose  I" 

The  painter  looked  down  on  her  tenderly. 

"  No  matter  I    The  sun  is  low.     We  will  pat  the  can- 
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▼as  aside  till  to-morrow.  Then  I  will  paint  yoa  with  the 
sick  dog  in  year  lap;  that  soft  pity  becomes  you  so  well!" 

She  smiled  again,  and  a  bright  warmth  camo  over  the 
cool  clear  olive  of  her  cheek  ;  then  she  rose  and  bore  me 
from  the  chamber,  followed  by  Russ.  In  a  few  moments 
I  was  lying  on  some  hay  in  a  corner  of  a  fragrant^smell- 
ing  loft,  and  being  fed  with  fresh  milk  and  bread,  whilst 
Russ  surveyed  the  operation  with  a  good-natured  and 
self-approving  air. 

"  That  woman  is  an  angel,''  he  said  to  me  as  she  passed 
out,  leaving  me  cleansed,  convforted,  and  refreshed. 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  I  asked  feebly. 

"  Our  Madelon,"  he  returned,  as  though  all  were  ut- 
tered therein.  "  I  have  lived  with  her  ever  since  she  was 
fifteen.  She  is  twenty-two  now.  Philip  Ferrand  left  me 
here  when  I  was  young.  He  never  paid  them,  either,  for 
his  six  months'  board  and  lodging.  I  have  heard  painters 
say  since  then  that  he  has  risen  to  great  eminence  in 
England.  Well — if  he  have,  he  has  never  thought  of 
either  his  dog  or  his  debts.  The  old  M6re  Bris,  too,  here 
nursed  him  through  a  dangerous  illness  ;  and  not  so  much 
as  a  kerchief  for  her  throat  has  Pbilip  ever  sent  her  in 
payment" 

*'  But  they  have  been  good  to  you  f " 

"  Good !  Indeed  they  have.  I  was  never  happy  with 
him.  He  would  swear  at  me,  and,  what  was  worse, 
sneer  at  me.  You  know  a  dog  would  sooner  be  kicked 
than  be  laughed  at.  Here  I  have  been  happy  all  my  days. 
It  is  such  a  still,  quiet,  pleasant  place;  and  one  does  as 
one  likes.  Sometimes  I  go  out  for  a  long  ramble ;  when 
I  do  I  am  sure  to  meet  some  animal  in  distress ;  and  I 
rescue  him,  if  I  can,  and  bring  him  to  Madelon." 

"  That  is  very  noble  of  you." 

"O  dear,  no!  It  is  just  commonly  right.  Life  would 
get  too  smooth  and  too  sleepy  here,  if  I  did  not  go  out 
sometimes,  and  have  a  fight  and  a  tussle  over  some  bit 
of  evil-doing.  For  what  else  was  I  made  so  big  and  so 
strong  f    Do  you  know  what  they  say  in  my  country  f " 

"No.     In  Russia?" 

"  In  Russia.  They  don't  let  dogs  enter  churches,  be- 
cause they  say  that  a  dog  once  betrayed  Noah  to  the  devil, 
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for  the  sake  of  getting  that  thick  and  warm  coat  which 
we  northern  dogs  now  all  wear.  Now,  that  is  a  lie.  It 
just  shows  the  way  men  distort  things.  Amongst  our 
traditions,  which  of  course  men  can  know  nothing  about, 
is  one  on  that  very  point ;  and  it  runs  thus,  having  no- 
thing to  do  with  Noah. 

"  In  the  very  early  age  of  the  world  there  was  a  dog, 
very  wise  and  brave,  and  who  hated  a  lie  most  of  all  the 
sins  under  the  sun. 

"  Now,  this  dog  one  day  came  to  a  church,  where  a 
preacher  was  being  listened  to  as  though  he  was  an  an- 
gel from  heaven.  The  dog  knew  better,  and  sprang  on 
him,  and  tore  off  his  robes,  and  showed  a  cloven  hoof  and 
a  tail  beneath  them.  *  Foolish  people  1'  cried  the  dog, 
*  your  priest  is  the  devil  of  Falsehood ;' — and  he  drove  the 
devil  out  of  the  sanctuary. 

"  Ho  went  to  a  second  church,  and  found  the  priest  the 
devil  of  Greed,  and  drove  him  out  the  same. 

"  He  went  to  a  third,  and  there  exposed  the  devil  of 
Lust;  and  to  a  fourth,  and  there  unmasked  the  devil  of 
Self-love;  and  to  a  fifth,  and  there  sprang  upon  the  devil 
of  Empty-words,  and  the  people  all  stood  aloof  and  won- 
dering, and  cried,  *  Eh,  then !  are  our  priests  all  devils  V 

"  But  the  devils  themselves  were  sorely  frightened,  and 
said,  '  If  the  dog  tear  off  all  lies,  then  the  trade  of  devils 
and  priests  will  be  gone  I'  So  they  banded  themselves 
together,  and  persuaded  the  foolish  people  that  the  dog 
was  a  wizard,  and  must  be  killed  for  the  weal  of  the 
world.  And  in  the  end,  the  wicked  people  stoned  the 
dog  to  death ;  and  he  died  because  he  had  dared  to  wit- 
ness the  truth,  and  had  not  left  those  fools  alone  to  their 
worship  of  falsehoods. 

"  And  from  that  day,  devils  still  having  great  influence, 
and  above  all  being  strong  in  all  pulpits,  whence  they 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  they  have  always 
hated  all  dogs,  and  have  forbade  them  out  of  their 
churches.*  This  is  the  true  tradition.  The  other  fable 
is  a  devil's  device." 

*  Except  in  Scotland  and  America ;  where,  1  suppose,  the 
people's  gratitude  to  their  CoUejs  and  Tellow-dogs  is  too  strong 
for  Satan  to  vanquish  it. — £d. 
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I  thanked  him  for  his  instruction,  bat  being  still  faint 
and  weary,  longed  in  my  soul  to  be  quiet  and  sleep. 
Besides,  when  you  hare  just  been  in  the  grip  of  a  cruel 
man,  it  seems  to  you  that  the  devils  themselves  can 
hardly  be  very  much  worse  to  deal  with ;  and  yon  hard>y 
feel  that  proper  abhorrence  of  them  which  you  would  do 
at  any  other  time. 

Returning  to  present  matters,  I  asked  him  who  was 
that  youth  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  painting-chamber. 

"Oh,  an  artist  I"  answered  Russ,  with  a  little  good- 
natured  contempt  ''  All  the  men  who  come  to  this  place 
are  artists.  That  one  has  been  here  since  the  first  days 
of  March.  By  name  he  is  Carlos  Merle. .  He  is  of  very 
great  genius  certainly ;  but  I  am  not  sure  of  him  for  all 
that  He  is  fitful.  He  works  with  great  spurts,  and  then 
does  nothing  for  days,  except  lie  on  the  grass  and  dream, 
or  murmur  to  Madelon.  Genius  is  a  great  thing,  of 
coarse ;  but  it  is  not  everything.  Genius  is  like  a  spirit 
flame ;  but  genius  must  have  its  armor  of  application,  as 
the  flame  must  have  its  lamp-shade,  or  both  will  go  oat 
under  a  blast  of  rough  wind." 

"  What  was  he  doing  when  I  saw  them  ?" 

"  Painting  her  portrait  All  of  them  like  to  do  that 
It  occupied  Jean  Stenlinck  six  weeks  last  year  to  get  the 
portraits  of  a  brown  ptpkin  and  a  market-cabbage ;  and 
Jean  still  is  mad  with  himself  because  the  pipkin  won't 
look  old  enough,  and  the  cabbage  will  look  too  green  on 
his  canvas,  do  what  he  will  to  alter  them.  Ah!  the 
ecstasies  I  have  heard  him  go  into  over  a  well-painted 
wooden  pail,  or  a  pinch  of  snuff,  in  a  paper  I  They  see 
naught  to  adore  in  real  pails,  and  papers  of  snuff ;  then 
how  can  the  mere  imitation  of  the  thing  have  any 
worth  f  " 

I  was  too  tired  and  ill  to  take  any  interest  in  his  dis- 
quisition. Since  that  time  I  have  heard  plenty  of  art- 
Jargon  talked  by  half  the  connoisseurs  of  Europe ;  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  ever  heard  anything  more  direct  to 
the  point,  or  more  truly  sensible,  than  this  objection  from 
Russ.  But  Russ  is  not  the  world : — and  meantime  Meis- 
Boniers  fetch  the  same  prices  as  Raphaels. 

''  I  like  artists,"  continued  my  instructor,  laying  hit) 
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massiTe  form  down  to  rest  '*  They  are  stupid,  jou  know. 
They  will  stare  for  hours  at  a  ripple  of  water,  or  a  few 
twisted  twigs,  and  they  always  talk  as  if  heaven  and 
earth  depended  on  their  hog's  bristles  and  their  oil-tubes. 
But  they  are  a  kindly,  simple,  genial  race,  as  a  rule.  They 
are  so  ignorant,  and  know  nothing  about  a  bird  except  the 
hue  of  its  feathers,  and  nothing  about  a  dog  except  the 
tint  of  his  coat,  and  nothing  about  a  woman  except  the 
red  in  her  lips  and  the  white  in  her  limbs,  going  alto- 
gether by  the  surface  of  things,  and  fancying  they  have 
got '  atmosphere'  in  dabs  of  gray  and  yellow,  and  '  dig* 
tance'  in  streaks  of  flake  white,  and  '  sunset'  in  scumbled 
lakes  and  ochers.  Tet  they  are  very  happy  in  that  inno- 
cent, blissful  stupidity  of  theirs ;  and,  like  all  happy 
people,  are  good-natured.  Of  course  no  dog  was  ever  so 
ridiculous  as  to  draw  an  imitation  dog,  and  take  pleasure 
in  the  canvas  creature  that  could  not  bark,  or  move,  or 
smell,  or  feel.  But  then  so  many  of  men's  pursuits  do 
look  so  trivial  to  us  that  I  scarcely  think  art,  as  they  call 
it,  is  much  worse  than  anything  else.  And  it  hurts 
nothing,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  generality 
of  their  pastimes." 

"  You  do  not  think  well  of  men  ?" 

''Oh  yes,  well  enough,"  said  Russ  carelessly,  as  a  giant 
will  speak  of  pygmies.  ''  There  are  only  two  animals  in 
all  creation  that  I  hate,  and  they  are  a  cat  and  a  woman." 

"You  think  these  two  alike,  then?" 

"Alike  I  My  dear  little  soul,  they  are  one  and  the  same  I 
When  cats  die  they  become  women.  Did  you  never  know 
that?  Look  at  their  pretty  little  teeth,  their  velvet  skins, 
their  agile  grace,  their  idolatry  of  warmth,  and  ease,  and 
good  living;  their  chilly  sensualism;  their  frolics,  that 
always  end  in  a  scratch  to  their  playmate ;  their  passion 
for  chasing  a  mouse,  or  a  lover,  that  once  caught  and  slain, 
is  valueless  vermin  for  evermore  in  their  sight: — the  cats 
keep  all  their  characteristics  when  they  turn  into  women. 
We  become  men,  it  is  said,  though  I  doubt  it  myself;  for 
it  would  be  hard  to  descond  in  the  scale  of  creation.  But, 
dogs,  who  believe  this,  affirm  that  our  singular  antagonism 
to  cats  is  instinctive,  as  against  our  future  betrayers  in 
our  future  state  of  existence.     The  dog  that  kills  a  cat 
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will,  it  is  said  by  oar  poodle-pundits,  meet  that  cat  as  a 
woman  when  be  is  a  man,  and  will  marry  her.  There 
seems  no  justice  in  so  terrible  a  punishment:  but,  if  true, 
it  serves  to  explain  the  'cat-and-dog  life'  of  most  mar- 
riages." 

And  with  that  Russ,  fatigued  by  his  long  gallop  through 
the  heat  of  the  noon,  composed  himself  to  sleep ;  and  slept 
with  fits  and  starts,  and  muttcrings  and  growls,  caused, 
he  afterwards  told  me,  by  a  dream  which  he  had  of  a 
tortoise-shell  cat,  whom  he  had  once  slain  in  the  days  of 
his  youth,  incited  thereto  by  his  master,  and  wbo  appeared 
to  him  in  his  slumber,  with  prophecies  of  her  vengeance. 

I,  overpowered  with  pain,  joy,  fear,  and  fatigue,  all 
commingled,  slept  also;  and  forgot  in  slumber  all  my 
bruises,  my  woes,  and  my  exile. 

Ah,  when  I  awoke  bow  delightful  it  was  I  No  coat 
imprisoning  my  limbs,  no  stick  shaken  in  my  eyes,  no  kick 
thrust  into  my  ribs,  no  curse  hurled  at  my  defenseless 
weakness!  It  was  all  calm,  and  still,  and  sweet:  the 
bright  summer  sunlight  came  streaming  in;  the  apple 
boughs,  fruit-laden,  swayed  against  the  windows,  the 
cocks  crew  near  at  hand,  the  sheep  bleated  afar,  the  pleas- 
ant scents  of  fruits  and  of  blossoms  and  of  herbs  came  in 
upon  the  southwest  wind ; — and  I  rejoiced  in  all  this  free- 
dom, peace,  and  loveliness,  with  that  gratitude  which  ia 
a  dog's  religion. 

Why  have  you  not  more  of  it  in  yours  ? 

The  Romans,  I  have  heard  tell,  veiled  their  faces  in 
prayer:  that  was  fear.  The  Greeks  stood,  with  eyes 
fastened  on  the  earth  :  that  was  meditation.  The  Chris- 
tians kneel:  that  is  entreaty.  There  were  but  the  poor 
Peruvians,  who  bowed  low,  lifting  their  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  showering  kisses  in  the  air :  that  was  rejoicing,  thank- 
fulness, and  adoration,  all  in  one. 

And  you  think  you  are  holier  than  tbey  were? 

Well,  think  so  if  you  like. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

7AU6TINE. 

It  was  a  tranquil,  fragrant  place,  this  little  hostelry  of 
the  Silver  Stag.  It  was  quite  old,  and  very  rustic,  though 
yet  so  near  to  Paris. 

Its  gardens  were  famous  for  their  peaches,  and  its  hives 
for  their  honey.  It  was  a  drowsy,  shady,  odorous  place; 
full  of  the  murmurs  of  birds,  and  of  bees,  and  of  ever- 
tremulous  leaves.  Untrained  roses  bloomed  in  every 
nook  and  corner,  and  pigeons  and  doves,  by  the  hundred, 
flew  all  day  in  and  out  of  a  great  square  stone  dove-cot 
that  had  been  built  in  the  years  of  the  Dame  de  Beauts. 
For  human  life  about  it  there  were  only  the  cheery  old 
woman,  Manon  Bris,  her  daughter,  Madelon,  and  the 
painter,  Carlos  Merle. 

Their  house  was  much  frequented  by  artists,  who  came 
thither  for  «ake  of  economy,  fresh  air,  solitude,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  woods;  men  could  live  there  for  a  few 
francs  a  week,  enjoy  all  the  stillness  of  the  country,  watch 
all  the  charm  of  woodland  life,  and  yet  withal  be  in  Paris 
in  less  than  an  hour.  The  place  was  indeed  consecrated 
to  artists,  and  few  others  ever  intruded  there;  unless  it 
were  some  gay  group  of  students  and  grisettes  on  a  Sun- 
day, after  a  childish  frolic  in  the  wood,  and  some  wild 
rounds  of  game  and  dances  under  the  orchard  trees.  All 
the  week  it  was  very  still,  still  as  death,  except  for  the 
fluttering  of  the  doves,  and  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and 
the  turning  of  the  water-wheel,  and  now  and  then  the 
bay  of  Russ. 

For  old  Manon  Bris  being  well  off,  and  her  daughter 
well  dowered,  and  being,  moreover,  an  honest,  fearless, 
pure-living  old  woman,  cared  not  if  she  displeased  her 
patrons ;  and  set  her  face  straight  against  all  those  Greek- 
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limbed  models  and  Egjptian-eyed  companions  whom  the 
painters  would  fain  have  brought  thither ;  and  she  would 
have  none  of  them — no,  not  if  it  were  ever  so — and  made 
her  will  felt  on  her  guests,  who  laughed,  indeed,  but  yet 
obeyed,  and  came  there  only  with  male  comrades. 

It  is  needless  to  say  what  a  paradise  this  place  was  to 
me,  a  poor  little,  terrified,  agonized,  hunted  creature,  who 
for  a  year  and  a  half  had  only  known  blows,  and  kicks, 
and  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  suffering.  They  let  me  dream 
or  doze  all  my  hours  away ;  play  at  will  in  the  sweet 
nnshaven  grasses;  roll  the  fallen  apples  about  as  balls, 
and  roam  from  dawn  to  twilight  in  the  deep  old  leafy 
ways  of  the  fragrant-scented  garden. 

It  seemed  to  me  happiness  exquisite  enough  only  to 
stretch  my  limbs  in  peace  on  the  cool  moss ;  only  to  pass 
the  whole  blithe  day  without  one  voice  raised  in  anger 
at  me ;  only  just  to  be  fed,  and  to  be  clean,  and  to  be  left 
quite  free.  The  passion  for  freedom  is  intense  in  dogs. 
Men  do  not  much  mind  the  gall  of  fetters,  if  so  be  that 
those  fetters  are  well  gilded.  But  the  gilt  on  a  chain 
makes  it  none  the  better  to  us ;  and  we  pine,  and  fret, 
and  thirst  for  liberty,  with  a  force  you  can  never  know — 
you,  who  so  continually  sell  yourselves  into  bondage  for 
the  sake  of  the  purchase-price. 

Moreover,  there  was  one  person  very  good  to  me ;  ever 
gentle,  ever  thoughtful,  ever  kind.  This  was  Madelon 
Bris. 

She  had  not  very  much  beauty,  this  Madelon ;  not  at 
least  after  the  vivid  coloring  and  the  exuberant  outline  of 
Avice  Dare,  who  had  the  scarlet  bloom  on  her  cheeks 
and  the  northern  gold  in  her  hair.  She  was  very  slender, 
and  very  pale,  with  great  dark  changing  eyes,  and  swift 
small  feet,  and  a  mouth  which,  though  somewhat  large, 
yet  had  a  smile  so  sweet  that  it  had  loveliness. 

In  every  iota  she  was  so  unlike  to  what  Avice  had 
been  in  the  old  Peak  days,  that  the  contrast  was  almost 
startling  to  me.  She  was  so  skilled  at  every  sort  of 
work ;  so  rapid  and  lithe  in  every  kind  of  movement ; 
she  seemed  so  perpetually  content;  she  sang  so  con- 
stantly over  her  labor,  indoor  or  out 

She  knew  every  fowl  by  name ;   she  would  twist  tho 
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bambleet  grasses  and  flowers  into  sach  pretty  forms ;  she 
did  all  household  things  with  so  neat  yet  so  elegant  a 
tonch ;  she  dressed  so  simply,  yet  with  so  much  grace 
and  suitability  for  the  work  she  did ;  with  never  any  or- 
nament save  only  one  plain  and  massive  cross  of  gold 
hung  on  a  string  of  ivory  beads.  Everything  about  her 
was  in  harmony,  and  her  life  *' seemed  set  to  music," 
though  it  was  a  life  of  continual  industry  and  of  even 
prosaic  cares. 

Her  mother  was  very  old,  and  did  little  save  sit  in  the 
sun  and  read  her  well-worn  book  of  hours.  All  the  toil 
and  the  thought  of  the  place  fell  upon  Madelon ;  and 
there  were  no  boards  so  white,  no  brazen  pans  so  shining, 
no  pottery  so  clean,  no  honey  so  clear,  no  poultry  so 
plump,  no  plants  so  healthful,  no  omelet  so  lightly  tossed, 
no  beds  so  sweetly  lavender-scented,  as  those  of  the  Sil- 
ver Stag. 

This  life  of  hers  was  prose,  even  as  had  been  Avice's, 
but  there  was  a  poetry  in  it. 

It  was  not  heavy- weighted  with  tawdry  follies ;  it  was 
not  fevered  with  discontent ;  it  was  not  disfigured  by  an 
everlasting  straining  after  something  unpossessed ;  it  was 
not  hideous  with  that  dead,  incurable  poverty  of  spirit 
and  abject  slavery  to  the  dominion  of  ignorance  that  are 
so  appallingly  hopeless  in  the  lives  of  your  English  poor. 
A  vice  had  wreathed  huge  glass  beads  on  her  throat — red, 
and  yellow,  and  blue ;  Madelon  never  wore  but  the  ivory 
necklace  that  had  been  her  great-great-grandmother's. 
Avice  had  worn  a  gown  of  many  colors,  and  of  as  many 
rags;  Madelon  wore  one  of  dark-blue  serge,  but  whole 
and  deftly  shaped.  Avice,  gathering  radishes  for  the 
dinner-table,  had  thrown  them  all  together,  wet  and  soiled 
with  the.  clods  of  their  native  earth ;  Madelon  washed 
them  heedfully,  set  them  in  little  dainty  pyramids  of  red 
and  white,  and  garnished  the  whole  with  blossoming 
thyme.  Avice  at  her  work  had  kept  her  mouth  sullenly 
tight  set;  Madelon  at  her  work  sung  like  some  blithe  bird. 
In  Avice  poverty  had  been  dire  ugliness  and  sulky  wrath ; 
in  Madelon  poverty  was  smiling  patience  and  thoughtful 
content . 
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But  there  is  no  need  to  amplify  examples;  the  one  was 
OalliQ  and  the  other  British. 

Life  went  very  softly  and  happily  at  the  Silver  Stag ; 
old  Manon  Bris  was  a  cheery  old  sonl,  with  a  stock  of 
quaint  legendary  lore  from  her  native  province,  and  a 
mirthful  temper  combined  with  a  sturdy  will.  There  was 
no  one  at  the  bouse  that  summer  save  Carlos  Merle,  and 
he  lived  almost  like  their  son  and  brother.  He  was  a 
man  of  seven  or  eight-and-twenty,  a  bohemian,  enthusiast, 
and  artist;  he  had  few  friends  and  little  gold ;  but  in  com- 
pensation he  had  a  most  singular  personal  beauty  and  as 
singular  a  genius  for  art. 

I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  a  man  more  beautiful  than 
Carlos ;  he  was  like  some  perfect  classic  statue,  and  was 
radiantly  fair,  with  golden  locks,  though  the  country  of  his 
birth  was  far  away  south,  touching  the  Pyrenees.  They 
did  not  know  very  much  about  him ;  but  from  what  he 
had  said  it  had  transpired  that  his  mother  had  been  a 
woman  of  noble  family,  who  had  contracted  a  low  mar- 
riage with  an  opera-singer  Both  were  dead  now,  leav- 
ing him  their  beauty,  their  artistic  dreams,  and  their 
poverty. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  there  was  more  than  friendship 
betwixt  Madelon  and  her  guest.  She  was  reserved  with 
him,  and  as  shy  as  the  natural  dignity  about  her  and  her 
clear  and  candid  nature  permitted;  but  he  never  ad- 
dressed her  without  the  blood  tinging  her  pale  cheek,  and 
he  never  entered  her  presence  without  her  deep,  dark  eyes 
kindling  with  a  richer  glow.  As  for  the  young  man,  he 
seemed  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  peace  and  purity  of  that 
character,  so  opposite  to  his  own ;  he  watched  her  swift 
yet  soft  movements  as  she  went  about  her  household  labor, 
"ohne  hast,  ohne  rast,''  with  the  same  pleasure  that  he 
watched  the  graceful  flight  of  a  dove;  he  appealed  to 
her  continually  for  her  opinion  of  his  art,  and  listened  to 
her  with  loving  reverence.  For  Madelon,  though  by  no 
means  what  you  term  an  educated  woman,  was  of  that 
natural  intelligence  which  to  a  great  extent  supplies  edu- 
cation by  obs^vation,  and  had  heard  and  seen  so  much 
of  art  from  her  childhood  that  her  power  of  criticism  was 
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coDsiderable,  when  her  modesty  allowed  her  to  give 
judgment   ^ 

She  bad  a  strong  influence  over  Carlos  Merle ;  when 
he,  with  bis  native  southern  indolence,  would  lie  all 
through  the  long  sunny  hours  under  the  acacia  shadows, 
dreaming  of  many  pictures,  but  executing  none,  she 
would  approach  him  gently  and  murmur :  ''  Dreams  are 
the  artist's  heaven;  but  they  are  not  the  highway  to 
fame,  my  friend."  And  he,  roused  by  that  hint,  would 
then  rise,  and  shake  himself,  and  go  within,  to  work  at 
his  great  picture  for  the  Salon,  or  bring  his  tools  into  the 
open  air,  and- sketch  all  manner  of  living  things  and  floral 
life  around  him. 

"  They  love  one  another,"  I  said  to  Buss,  when  I  had 
been  there  a  week  or  two. 

"  I  suppose  they  do,"  he  answered  reluctantly.  "  But 
I  hardly  approve  of  it.  There  have  been  many  better 
men  here  than  Carlos ;  and  she  has  never  cared  for  them." 

''What  is  amiss  with  Carlos?"  I  asked  ;  for  indeed  I 
liked  the  young  man  myself;  he  was  gentle  of  nature,  and 
often  played  with  me. 

''  There  is  this  amiss,"  said  shrewd  Buss.  ''  He  is  the 
weaker  of  the  two.  Not  in  talent ;  he  has  superb  talent : 
but  in  character.    And  there  is  always  woe  in  such  cases." 

''  May  she  not  strengthen  him?    Inspire  him  ?" 

''  Where  did  you  catch  up  that  human  cant  ?  Do  not 
believe  that  women  ever  do  that  When  a  man  is  strong, 
but  has  fallen,  a  great-minded  woman  may  raise  him  to 
her  height,  to  above  her  height ;  if  she  only  move  him 
with  passion  enough.  But  where  a  man  is  radically  weak 
it  is  not  in  any  woman  to  do  it.  A  mistress  may  per- 
haps, because  the  tenure  of  a  mistress  is  always  uncertain, 
which  piques  and  spurs  him  to  retain  her;  but  a  wife 
never  will.  Her  attraction  falls  away  into  habit ;  and  her 
spell  dissolves  in  familiarity." 

*'  But  look  what  influence  Madelon  has  over  this  painter 
already !" 

"Ah— yes.  Because  he  is  a  little  in  love  with  her; 
and  is  under  the  first  charm  of  her  sweet,  modest  worth, 
her  lofty  pure  wisdom.  But  if  he  were  to  marry  her  these 
would  soon  grow  only  wearisome  to  him,  if  only  by  reason 
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of  tbeir  superiority  to  himself;  and  he  would  be  sure  to 
forsake  them  for  sake  of  some  warmer,  fuller,  and  more 
merely  sensual  charm.  Madelon  is  an  angel  to  those  who 
have  studied  her  nature ;  but  she  is  only  a  quiet,  good 
girl  of  the  people  to  others,  and  she  cannot,  you  know, 
be  called  beautiful.'' 

''  Are  only  beautiful  women  beloved  then  ?" 

''  Oh  yes  I  I  have  seen  men  mad  for  a  woman  who  had 
scarcely  a  good  feature  in  her  face ;  but  then  she  had  a 
diahle  au  corps  that  supplied  the  place  of  beauty  and 
seduced  them." 

"  A  '  diahle  au  corps  V  " 

*'Au  corps,  et  d  Vesprit,  et  d,  Vdmef  A  woman  who 
was  once  a  cat,  my  dear :  which  Madelon  never  can  have 
been." 

I  said  nothing;  though  I  wondered  greatly  why  a 
woman  was  likely  to  be  less  beloved  because  she  was  an 
angel,  than  if  she  had  been  a  cat ;  and  I  wondered  also 
why  a  **diable  au  corps^^  should  be  such  a  great  attrac- 
tion. 

I  do  not  wonder  now :  nor  will  you  either,  if  you  have 
studied  the  sex,  and  know  all  that  Russ  meant  by  the 
three  little  words. 

However,  despite  the  chill  that  he  threw  on  it,  I  con- 
tinued to  weave  my  little  romance  in  those  pleasant  sum- 
mer days,  under  the  great  blossoming  lilacs  and  lindens 
of  the  place  of  my  refuge ;  and  I  think  that  Madelon  and 
Carlos  Merle  wove  theirs  too. 

She  was  seldom  alone  with  him,  for  the  white  tower  of 
M^re  Manon's  head-gear  was  ever  in  sight,  in  the  same 
chamber  or  through  some  open  door.  But  continually 
when  she  was  out  among  the  flowers,  or  the  poultry,  or 
the  bee-hives,  tying  up  the  sweet-scented  stocks,  or  gather- 
ing the  rose-leaves  to  dry  for  pot-pourri,  or  calling  the 
Eigeons  around  for  food,  Carlos  would  come  down  from 
is  painting-attic,  and  saunter  forth  likewise,  and  stand 
beside  her  in  his  picturesque  linen  blouse,  with  the  sun 
on  his  handsome  golden  head,  smoking,  and  smiling,  and 
sometimes  tendering  a  nominal  help. 

And  at  such  times  he  would  talk  tenderly  to  her,  wist- 
fully and  sadly  too,  for  he  was  alone  in  the  world,  and 
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poor»  and  very  ambitious ;  and  Madelon  woald  let  the 
rose-leaves  roll  down  on  the  turf  again,  or  the  grain 
all  tumble  in  a  heap  at  her  feet,  whilst  she  listened  with 
tears  that  did  not  fall  just  gleaming  in  her  great  soft 
eyes ; — the  tears  of  a  yearning  sympathy  which  was, 
though  she  scarcely  knew  it,  love. 

At  such  times,  also,  Russ  would  growl  where  he  was 
stretched  full  length  under  the  trees. 

''  There  have  been  many  better  men  hef^  than  he,"  he 
would  grumble  in  my  ear,  ''  and  she  never  hearkened  to 
one  of  them  like  that.  Oh,  he  is  well  enough :  I  do  not 
say  anything  against  him ;  but  he  is  of  the  stuff,  look  you, 
to  make  a  great  name  by  his  genius  one  hour,  and  kill 
himself  for  a  courtesan  the  next." 

I,  with  the  obstinacy  of  youth,  disbelieved  his  verdict, 
and  thought  much  better  things  of  this  sunny-haired 
southerner. 

I  lived  a  good  deal  in  Carloads  atelier ;  in  rainy  days  I 
was  there  entirely  ;  and  I  think  that  I  got  to  understand 
him  better  than  stout  old  Russ,  with  his  preconceived 
conclusions,  ever  did.  Experience  is  an  excellent  spy* 
glass;  but  it  has  this  drawback,  that  Prejudice  very  often 
clouds  the  lens. 

Carlos,  with  all  his  beauty  and  talent,  and  mingled 
force  and  indolence,  had  had  but  a  rough  life ;  and  had 
been  sorely  tossed  and  evilly  entreated,  and  had  suffered 
much  from  poverty  and  other  ills. 

This  place  in  its  peace  aud  poetry  was  much  such  a 
haven  to  him  as  to  me ;  its  calm  idyllic  days  were  sweet 
to  him  as  to  myself;  life  here  under  those  blossoming 
limes,  these  clouds  of  foliage  and  flowers,  seemed  so  still 
and  fair  a  thing,  so  fit  for  dreams,  so  free  of  pain. 

There  are  pauses  in  all  your  lives  in  which  a  balmy 
rest  comes  unto  you,  and  you  say,  '*  It  is  well  with  me ; 
I  will  look  neither  at  the  years  that  lie  behind  me  nor  be- 
fore." It  was  such  a  pause  in  this  young  painter's.  In 
such  a  season  a  young  man's  "fancies  lightly  turn  to 
thoughts  of  love ;" — love  for  any  woman  near  to  him ; 
any  woman  youthful  enough  to  have  in  her  the  likeuess 
of  au  ideal,  and  fair  enough  to  seem  to  him  the  scarce 
whence  his  peace  comes.    Madelon  was  both  these ;  and 
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she  was  more ;  she  was  a  woman  who  won  his  reverence 
by  her  pure  straight  thoughts  free  of  all  guile;  who 
charmed  his  eye  with  the  grave  grace,  and  the  lithe  ease 
of  her  movements ;  and  who  made  that  poverty,  which  so 
long  had  been  the  King  of  Terrors  to  him,  wear  an  aspect 
of  sweet  serene  simplicity,  which  appeared  of  higher 
worth  than  liches. 

He  loved  her  therefore ;  loved  her  truthfully ;  if  in  such 
a  season  of  summer  and  of  rest  he  would  have  thus  loved 
equally  any  mindless,  laughing,  red-lipped  girl,  or  any 
dark-browed,  lustrous-eyed  faithless  wanton,  who  should 
have  been  beside  him  in  that  soft  maturity  of  the  full 
year. 

The  influence  Madelon  had  on  him  was  very  genuine, 
if  not  destined  to  be  very  enduring.  She  seldom  advised ; 
she  never  preached ;  she  was  disposed  rather  to  under- 
value her  own  powers  of  judgment,  than  to  exalt  them. 
But  the  very  sight  of  her  in  the  untiring  industry  of  her 
simple  life  was  of  itself  a  tonic  to  the  indolence  of  genius ; 
and  beneath  her  honest  humility  there  was  a  force  of  en- 
thusiasm for  all  high  purpose  and  achievement,  that  acted 
as  a  fulcrum  to  the  too  facile  talents  of  her  guest. 

What  he  felt  towards  her  it  was  plain  to  see ;  her  own 
feelings  were  deeper  hid,  and  less  easy  to  guess.  But 
that  his  presence  was  welcome  to  her,  and  his  success 
dear,  there  could  be  little  doubt ;  and  her  sincere  belief 
in  the  greatness  of  his  future  was  in  itself  enough  to 
stimulate  a  man  of  spirit  and  of  sensitiveness  toward  the 
realiiation  of  its  inspiring  prophecies. 

So  the  summer  sped  sweetly  away  with  us  all ;  the 
passing  of  time  scarcely  noticed  except  by  the  change  of 
apple-i^ds  to  fruit,  and  the  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  the  ruddy  gold-starred  strawberries  underneath  their 
leaves. 

Two  other  artists  passed  part  of  the  season  there,  but 
they  were  two  aged  men,  severally  painters  of  landscape 
and  of  animals ;  and  their  presence  in  no  way  jarred 
upon  the  harmony.  Indeed,  in  a  manner,  they  contrib- 
uted to  it,  for  they  had  both  fame  and  influence  in  the 
world  of  art,  and  they  also  saw  great  things  in  the  works 
of  Carlos  Merle,  and  bade  him  be  sure  of  that  ultimata 
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▼ictory  orer  the  world,  of  which  he  often  despaired :  the 
ten  years  in  which  he  had  stadied  art  having  been  a  de- 
cade of  failure,  neglect,  and  privation. 

With  fresh  heart  put  into  him,  the  young  man  labored 
hard  daring  those  long,  clear,  midsummer  days ;  taking 
his  recompense  in  the  cool  of  the  dewy  evenings,  with 
the  great  etars  shining  out,  and  the  nightinfales  singing 
in  the  orchard,  whilst  Madelon,  sitting  in  the  porch,  let 
her  work  fill  upon  her  knee,  and  listened  to  him  as  he 
murmured  passages  of  the  NuU%  d^Octchrt,  or  of  the 
CharU8  ^u  Gr^puscule^  their  melancholy  and  fervid 
poetry  seeming,  indeed,  to  be  the  very  voices- of  the 
night. 

I  did  not  share  Russ's  contempt  for  art.  To  me  it 
always  appeared  a  marvelous  sorcery  this,  by  means  of 
pigii>ents  and  of  oils,  all  things  of  nature  were  made  to 
have  their  being  on  a  dull,  dead  piece  of  pine-wood  or  of 
paper.  I  have  moaned  at  the  misery  of  Landseer's  "  St. 
Giles ;"  I  have  barked  furiously  at  the  hunting  scenes  of 
Snyders ;  I  have  howled  with  grief  before  the  ''  Dead 
Trumpeter's"  dog  at  Avignon;  I  have  longed  for  old 
Trust  to  see  the  sheep  of  Bonheur  and  of  Yerbeckhoeven ; 
I  have  thirsted  to  pull  the  meat  out  of  the  basket  of  that 
bloated  ''  Jack  in  Office ;" — ^therefore  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  I  have  the  true  feeling  for  art  in  me.  For 
this  lies,  I  humbly  submit,  not  half  so  much  in  the  sharp- 
ness of  criticism,  as  it  does  in  the  credence  of  sympathy. 

Hence  I  watched  with  interest  the  progress  of  the 
great  picture  with  which  Carlos  was  about  to  challenge 
the  verdict  of  Paris  in  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Salon. 

It  was  a  very  peculiar  picture ;  in  a  style  that  is  not 
popular  in  these  days,  when  you  are  fond  of  little  cabinet 
sketches  of  every-day  life,  and  of  a  realism  that  faithfully 
reproduces  every  rent  in  a  worn  carpet,  every  knot  in  a 
carpenter's  piece  of  deal. 

This  picture  of  Carlos's  was  gorgeous  in  hue,  shadowy 
in  meaning,  had  but  little  detail,  and  was  of  a  terrible 
force  and  m  passionate  poetry.  And  yet  the  subject  was 
very  simple.  It  was  only  a  man  lying  dead  in  a  hot  glow 
of  sunset,  with  a  wondrous  fair  face,  and  a  fearful  woe 
set  upon  it;  self-slain  it  was  easy  to  tell;  and  away  from 
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bim,  lookiDg  back  over  ber  shoulder,  was  stealing,  through 
the  bush  and  the  heat,  with  the  light  of  the  wiest  all  about 
her  like  a  fire,  a  woman,  with  a  wicked  laugh  upon  her 
mouth,  and  her  bosom  all  bare,  and  her  hand  gathering 
up  rich  disordered  gold-broidered  robes.  This  strange 
work,  which  had  no  story,  was  called  "  Faustina  Fecit ;" 
and  it  spok^  for  itself. 

It  was  of  this  subject  and  its  treatment  that  the  painters 
who  came  and  went  that  summer  at  the  Silver  Stag  pre- 
dicted such  great  things. 

There  was  a  little  one,  a  highly-finished  study  also, 
which  he  intended  to  send  with  it,  for  sake  o.f  the  con- 
trast, as  I  suppose.  This  was  quite  a  small  picture  of 
a  woman  sitting  in  cool,  gray,  silver-toned  light,  that 
came  in  through  an  ivy-bung  lattice ;  her  work,  a  com- 
mon shirt  of  serge,  had  fallen  on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes 
were  lifted  to  the  soft  night  sky  without,  where  the  first 
stars  were  gleaming.  The  subject  was  of  the  sUghtest 
and  simplest;  but  the  color,  the  patience,  the  tender 
poetry  in  this  moonlit  face,  made  it  beautiful.  It  was  on 
this  that  he  had  been  engaged  when  Russ  told  me  that 
he  was  painting  the  portrait  of  Madelon  Bris. 

*'  Send  them  both,"  said  one  of  the  aged  artists  to 
him.  "  They  show  that  you  can  feel  ond  fathom  the  two 
extreme  opposites  of  woman's  nature.  Without  being 
able  to  do  this,  neither  painter  nor  poet  can  be  great." 

Doubtless,  the  oM  man  was  right. 

But  how  many  of  you  men  write,  think,  paint,  and 
Bpeak  as  though  there  were  but  one  of  these  two  sides  to 
womanhood  —  according  as  the  brazen,  or  the  silvern 
round  of  the  shield  has  been  turned  to  you ! 

It  was  into  autumn  when  those  two  paintings  were 
altogether  completed.  Madelon  looked  at  the  one  which 
80  much  resembled  her,  of  which  she  had  indeed  been 
alike  the  theme  and  the  inspiration,  with  a  shy  sweet 
pleasure,  that  blushed  a  little  in  her  pale  cheek,  and 
spoke  eloquently  in  her  dark  eyes.  But  before  the  Faus- 
tine  she  stood  far  longer,  lost  in  thought ;  gnzing  at  it 
with  an  intensity,  a  wistful  wonder,  a  fascinated  horror — 
even  as  a  woman  may  gaze  at  a  rival  who,  though  steeped 
in  sin,  is  yet  through  sin  victorious. 
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It  was  Id  the  hash  of  an  October  eveniDg  that  she  stood 
looking  at  it  thus  for  the  handredth  time ;  bis  latest  touch 
having  been  put  to  it ;  making  more  wicked  the  laugh  of 
the  courtesan,  more  lurid  the  sunset  glow,  more  glittering 
her  robes  of  cloth  of  gold,  more  white  and  rigid  the  face 
of  the  dead  man. 

The  evening  was  very  warm.  The  leaves  of  the 
creepers  around  the  wide  lattice  were  tinged  with  amber 
and  crimson  ;  the  sun  was  burning  in  the  west ;  the  great 
golden  pears  hung  motionless  amongst  their  still  green 
leaves ;  the  fragrance  of  ripened  fruit,  and  of  damp  earth, 
and  of  late  roses,  came  in  on  the  western  wind. 

The  large  wooden  chamber  was  half  in  shadow,  half 
in  light;  the  only  sound  upon  the  silence  was  the  lowing 
of  the  cattle  in  the  distant  fields,  and  the  coo  of  the 
doves  ere  they  settled  to  rest  All  was  cool,  and  still, 
and  balmy. 

Carlos  approached  her  when  she  stood  in  front  of  the 
Faustine. 

''Why  will  you  look  so  much  at  that  picture?"  he  said 
gently.  *'  Why  not  look  rather  at  the  other,  which  is  like 
yourself  ?" 

Madelon  did  not  answer  for  some  moments,  and  I 
thought  a  faint  shudder  came  over  her. 

''It  has  the  fascination  of  the  unknown  for  me,"  she 
answered  simply. 

"  The  unknown,  indeed  I    But  that  is  not  all  ?" 

"  Not  quite  all.  I  am  trying  to  see  where  lies  that 
woman's  power — that  terrible  power  which  has  ended  in 
stretching  him  there — dead." 

"  You  cannot  No  woman  can  see  it — unless  she  be 
like  that  woman  herself." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?     I  am  not" 

"  Why  ?  You  say  it  is  the  sorcery  of  the  unknown. 
In  saying  that  you  have  said  you  cannot  comprehend  it" 

"  I  ought  to  have  said,  rather,  the  unfamiliar.  It  can* 
not  be  unknown  to  me,  since  I  feel  it  It  hurts  me ;  it 
oppresses  me;  it  is  an  awful  thing — that  witchery  of  sin, 
that  has  such  an  irresistible  seduction  for  all  men  I" 

And  whilst  she  spoke  she  still  gazed  with  the  same 
peculiar  intensity  of  regard  into  the  wicked  eyes  of  the 
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Faastine,  till  it  seemed  as  though  she  read  a  living  mind, 
a  living  vice,  a  living  lie,  in  that  pictured  semblance  of  a 
gold-decked  crime. 

Carlos,  in  answer,  moved  the  other  picture  before  her. 

"Nay,"  he  said,  softly,  "if  Faustine  triumph  over 
some,  others  are  saved — saved  by  such  pure  eyes  as 
those  that  win  them  to  their  higher  dreams, — ^to  duty, 
peace,  and  honor.  For  a  season  Faustine  may  allure; 
but  the  gold  on  her  garments  is  bought  by  blood,  and 
the  cruel  hot  sun  of  passion  kills.  Men  seek  to  rest  for 
their  lifetime  in  the  holy  light  of  those  calm  stars." 

Madelon  smiled — the  smile  of  a  woman  who  believes, 
and  for  whom  belief  is  beatitude.  Yet  the  smile  died 
soon  upon  her  face,  and  she  looked  not  at  the  woman 
who  sat  dreaming  in  the  starlight,  but  still  on  the  wicked 
eyes  of  the  Faustine. 

" It  may  be  so,"  she  said,  under  her  breath;  "but  your 
pencil  was  closer  to  truth  than  your  words.  Look  I — he 
— lies  dead ;  and  she — she  sits  there  by  the  lattice 
alone.^^ 

Then  she  passed  swiftly  from  the  painting-chamber,  as 
though  fearful  that  her  answer  bore  some  interpretation 
that  she  could  ill  endure  to  hear  him  give, — some  self- 
betr.ayal  which  for  one  brief  moment  had  escaped  her. 

Alone  1  Carlos  echoed  the  word  as  he  stood  before  the 
little  portrait,  which  caught  the  fading  light  of  the  west 
upon  it  The  word  seemed  to  strike  heavily  on  his  ear ; 
dully  upon  his  heart,  as  with  the  melancholy  of  a  fore- 
boding. 

This  little  slender,  simple  study  had  more  sadness  in 
it  than  he  had  ever  noted  whilst  occupied  in  creating 
it  The  weary  folding  of  the  hands,  the  meditation  of 
the  uplifted  eyes,  the  thoughtful  shadowy  smile  upon  the 
mouth,  the  faint  gray  light  that  seemed  to  float  around 
the  form, — all  were  sad  with  the  inflnite  sadness  of  resig- 
nation, the  sadness  of  a  woman  alone  with  her  perished 
youth — alone  for  evermore. 

The  face  was  the  face  of  Madelon ;  but  on  it  was  a  grief, 
around  it  was  a  solitude,  that  were  as  yet  far  from  her ; 
that  as  yet  had  never  even  touched  her  cbeerftii,  tranquil 
life. 
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'*  It  is  Faastine  who  dies  alone  1"  he  muttered,  as 
though  he  repelled  the  thought  her  words  had  conjured  up. 
**  Not  such  women  as  Madelon.  They  die,  in  the  ripe- 
ness of  time,  after  a  life  of  peace,  with  their  children  and 
their  grandchildren  about  them." 

He  went  to  the  open  window  and  leaned  his  arms  on  it, 
and  looked  down  on  the  garden  below.  He  was  very* 
thoughtful  and  touched,  I  thought,  with  a  reflex  of  Made- 
Ion's  sadness. 

I  wondered  if  he  had  ever  been  beneath  the  sorcery  of 
such  as  that  Faustine  whom  he  had  painted  there :  or — 
whether  it  w^re  only  by  some  foreboding  of  a  fate  to 
come  that  he  had  dreamed  that  dark  and  awful  story,  and 
wrought  it  out  with  color  till  it  seemed  the  record  of  a 
fact 

I  could  not  but  fancy  it  the  last 

The  fair  face  of  this  young  painter  was  very  frank,  and 
tender,  and  eager ;  it  had  sorrow,  and  unrest,  and  desire 
upon  it,  but  these  were  all  untainted  by  evil ;  it  had 
rather  the  longing  for  a  fuller  life  in  it  than  the  fatigue  of 
one  by  whom  the  uttermost  possibilities  of  life  have  been 
exhausted. 

Perhaps  I  hardly  reasoned  thus  then ;  but  I  felt  it : 
and  now,  looking  back  to  that  time  through  the  lighj^  of 
my  experience,  I  am  certain  that  I  translated  aright  the 
look  upon  his  features. 

As  he  leaned  on  the  wooden  window-sill,  in  the  stilly 
green  garden  beneath,  where  the  moonlight  already  wan 
stealing,  be  saw  Madelon.  She  was  walking  amidst  her 
flowers,  that  grew  half  wild  amidst  the  grass  and  bushes. 
Now  and  then  she  stooped,  and  raised  some  fallen  carna- 
tion, or  lifted  some  rose,  which,  overladen  with  dew, 
drooped  downward  and  trembled,  as  a  human  heart  that  is 
too  happy  sinks  and  trembles  with  apprehension. 

Now  and  then,  too,  she  moved  aside,  that  her  foot 
should  not  crush  some  tiny,  crawling  thing,  that  had  its 
one  short  hour  of  harmless  joy  amongst  the  leaves  and 
grasses :  now  and  then  she  lifted  some  little  brown  glow- 
worm, with  its  brightly  burning  lamp,  up  to  some  place 
of  safety,  on  a  leafy  bough,  or  in  the  cup  of  a  late  lily — 
nay,  even  a  beetle  creeping  with  its  load  homeward,  or 
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a  sand- worm  crawling  in  the  graveled  way,  she  stepped 
aside  from,  leaving  them  their  life. 

Would  that  more  amongst  yon  had  that  tender  pity ; 
had  that  reverence  for  the  wonder  of  ezistAttce  which  is 
as  great  in  the  tiniest  fly  that  wings  its  way,  as  in  the 
great  leviathan  of  the  sea.  All  things  mast  saffer,  and 
must  think,  since  all  things  dread  and  trast :  can  there  be 
fear  without  mental  torture  ?  Can  there  be  trust  without 
emotional  power  ?  Ay — and  thrusting  a  pin  through 
the  beetle's  body  and  cutting  the  brain  from  the  living 
pigeon  in  your  hideous  dissecting-rooms,  will  not  teach 
you  this :  it  will  only  teach  you  to  be  blind  to  it. 

The  young  man,  leaning  from  the  casement,  hidden  him- 
self amongst  the  thick  screen  of  the  ivy,  watched  her  as 
she  moved.  Perhaps  that  gentle  compassion  for  the  ''  low- 
liest thing  that  lived  "  had  greater  sweetness  in  his  sight 
because  to  him  the  world  of  men  had  been  cruel  and  hard ; 
and  the  world  of  women  had  had  for  him  some  scorn,  since 
he  had  not  owned  the  gold  that  buys  their  kisses. 

When  the  stones  of  poverty  and  of  disdain  are  rained 
from  many  hands  upon  one  single  head,  he  on  whom  they 
fell — being  defenseless — ^grows  one  of  two  things  beneath 
the  storm  :  either  he  becomes  case-hardened  and  ruthless 
in  revenge,  or  he  grows  weak  as  water,  and  is  ready  to 
sell  his  soul  for  the  sweet  balm  of  pity.  To  Carlos  Merle 
— with  the  heart  of  a  woman  in  his  godlike  young  form — 
pity  and  comprehension  bore  so  fair  a  likeness  to  love  that, 
paying  them  with  gratitude,  he  dreamed  gratitude  was 
also  love.  This  error  is  common  with  you  all ;  commonest 
with  the  tenderest  of  your  natures:  but  it  is  an  error 
which  often  costs  you  more  heavily  than  sin  itself.  For 
amongst  you  men  and  women,  though  there  be  absolute 
passion  without  love,  there  is  no  absolute  love  without 
passion. 

He  watched  her  thus  awhile,  where  she  went  amongst 
the  trees,  with  the  dark  graceful  folds  of  her  dress  sweep- 
ing aside  the  dews. 

On  a  sudden  impulse,  as  it  seemed,  he  left  his  studio, 
and  ran  lightly  down  the  old  broad  oaken  stairs,  and 
went  out  into  the  garden.  He  was  at  her  side  ere  she 
had  heard  his  steps  that  fell  so  lightly  on  the  soft  rich 


grass.  She  started  a  little,  and  turned  firom  him,  as  I 
noticed,  having  followed  him  myself  out  into  the  balmy 
evening  air. 

''  Madelon/'  he  said  to  her,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice, 
'' Madelon,— -if  you  will  let  it  be  so,  you.  shall  never  sit 
at  the  lattice  alone.'' 

She  gave  him  one  quick  glance  under  her  dark  deep 
lashes ;  then  she  was  silent,  her  hand  gathering  the  feath* 
ery  crowns  of  tall  seeding  grasses  that  grew  round  her. 

''May  it  be  sof"  he  murmured.  ''Have  you  faith 
enough  in  me  to  let  me  enter  your  life  ?  Tou  can  make 
me  what  you  will :  will  you  give  me  place  beside  you 
always  ?" 

She  did  not  answer,  but  her  drooped  face  flushed  till 
all  its  colorlessness  changed  to  a  hot  scarlet  radiance, 
like  the  flush  on  the  latest  autumn  roses. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  murmured  eagerly.  "  Can  it  be — that 
you  have  less  pity  for  me  than  for  that  glow-worm  that 
you  lifted  out  of  harm  a  moment  ago  ?  I  love  you,  Msr 
delon ;  you  must  have  known  it  all  this  summer  through, 
and  I  think — I  think — ^you  have  some  love  to  give  in 
recompense  ?" 

The  glow  died  l^om  her  face ;  great  tears  stood  unshed 
in  her  eyes;  she  trembled  greatly  whilst  she  left  her 
hand  in  his. 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  my  love,"  she  said,  scarce  au- 
dibly. "  It  is  of  your  peace, — ^your  greatness, — ^your  future. 
These  lie  apart  from  me." 

"  They  lie  with  you :  with  you  alone  I"  he  answered 
her,"  with  passionate  belief  in  his  own  truth  as  he  drew 
her  nearer  and  nearer,  and  stooped  his  golden  head  and 
kissed  her  where  they  stood  beneath  the  great  shadows 
of  the  dying  limes. 

For  a  moment  Madelon  surrendered  herself  to  that  sweet 
intoxication.  But  that  breathless  trance  endured  but  a 
little  space;  she  drew  herself  from  him,  and  looked 
straight  up  into  his  eyes  with  that  deep  dark  glance  of 
hers  that  had  in  it  such  exhaustless  tenderness  and  power 
of  sacrifice. 

"  You  speak  in  haste,"  she  said  tremulously.  "  I  am 
the  only  woman  near  you;  you  have. found  some  com- 
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prehension  and  some  sympathy  in  me ;  yoa  have  a  nohle 
nature ; — and  yoa  offer  me  love.  But — tnoagh  I  love  you, 
Carlos,  I  am  not  fit  to  be  your  wife  I" 

"Not  fit  I  My  God  I"  he  cried,  "what  grace,  what 
excellence,  what  purity  of  womanhood  have  there  ever 
been  found  lacking  in  you  ?" 

She  smiled  faintly ;  but  her  eyes  never  lost  their  steady, 
meditative  wistfulness  of  regard. 

"  Nay — I  speak  the  truth,"  she  said  gently.  "  I  am  but 
one  of  the  people ;  I  have  ever  labored  with  my  hands ;  I 
am  ignorant,  even  if  sympathy  teach  me  some  few  things. 
Tou  will  be  great,*  my  friend  ;  you  will  have  fame,  and 
fame  brings  fortune ;  I  shall  be  no  meet  companion  for 
you  in  that  new  life  which  so  surely  waits  for  you.  I 
love  you " 

She  paused,  and  stretched  her  hands  out  to  him  in  a 
gesture  of  infinite  tenderness,  though  her  face  the  while 
grew  yet  more  deadly  pale. 

"  See  I  I  do  not  seek  to  deny  it  or  to  hide  it.  I  love 
you,  Carlos,  but  because  I  love  you,  I  know — I  know- 
that  there  will  be  no  place  for  me  in  your  future  I" 

He  seized  her  outstretched  hands,  and  poured  forth  pas- 
sionate burning  words  of  eloquence,  that  thrilled  out  upon 
the  stillness  of  the  autumn  twilight,  and  seemed  to  scorch 
and  stagger  her  as  they  pierced  her  heart.  But  for  her  he 
swore  he  had  been  worthless ;  crushed  beneath  the  lo^ 
of  poverty  and  of  the  world's  neglect.  Her  influence 
alone  had  breathed  into  him  the  strength  to  give  form  and 
substance  to  the  fair  dream  of  an  idle  brain.  He  had  no 
name  nor  place  in  the  world  as  yet:  should  he  win  either 
over,  it  would  be  through  her  inspiration ;  through  that 
brave  acceptance  of  the  yoke  of  toil,  which,  beholding  in 
her,  he  at  length  had  followed. 

So  he  urged  and  pleaded  till  the  ardent  eloquence  of 
words  was  as  a  whirl  of  fire  in  which  her  thought  and 
her  will  were  caught,  and  blinded,  and  consumed.  Yet 
not  wholly ;  for  this  woman's  love  was — unlike  the  love 
of  her  sex — without  one  taint  of  selfishness,  or  of  vain 
desire,  or  of  untrue  appraisement. 

"  You  speak  generously,"  she  murmured,  whilst  her 
heart  heaved  and  her  lips  quivered.     "  But  you  speak  in 
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blindness.  You  love  me  now — oh  yes ! — but  for  how 
long  ?  Nay — it  is  not  that  I  distrust  you.  I  distrust 
myself.  I  may  be  well  in  your  sight  here — here  in  soli- 
tude and  in  summer, — but  with  the  moment  that  brings 
you  fame  and  that  the  world  usurps  you,  I  shall  be  no 
more  than  a  kindly  memory  in  your  heart " 

"  A  memory  I  If  ever  I  love  you  less,  if  ever  I  leave 
your  side,  may  God " 

''  Hush  I  The  future  is  not  in  your  hands ;  not  in 
mine.  Call  no  curse  upon  it.  It  will  not  be  possible  that 
you  should  love  me  always.  I  have  not  beauty  ;  I  have 
not  knowledge ;  I  am  only,  after  all,  a  peasant  trained  to 
household  labors.  If  I  were  to  become  your  wife,  what 
would  you  say  in  the  years  to  come  ? — ^you  would  say 
this  woman  has  no  likeness  with  my  life  as  it  stands  now; 
no  kinship  with  my  fame  ;  no  fitness  for  my  career.  You 
would  say  it — assuredly — ^in  your  own  heart " 

'*  Are  you  mad  ?"  he  cried  with  impetuous  interruption. 
"  Am  I  a  noble  or  a  prince,  that  you  should  look  on  me 
with  this  proud  humility — ^treat  me  thus,  as  though  I 
were  some  creature  of  a  higher  sphere  descended  to  you  ? 
You  know  my  history,  my  poverty,  my  dependence  on 
my  own  labors,  the  neglect  the  world  has  had  of  me,  the 
chances  that  I  shall  never  be  able,  do  what  I  may,  to  give 
my  name  to  fame  ?  As  I  stand  now  I  am  barely  your 
equal.  You  have  certain  possessions ;  I  have  none.  To 
me  this  sweet  and  tranquil  place  is  the  happiest  homo 
that  I  have  ever  known.  Is  it  a  little  thing  to  ask  you 
to  let  me  share  it  always  ? — to  ask  you  to  let  me,  in  the 
fever  and  disappointments  of  a  painter's  career,  always 
have  its  rest  and  innocence  to  return  to  for  shelter  and 
for  hope  ?  No !  it  is  because  it  is  so  great  a  thing — a 
thing  so  utterly  beyond  my  rights  to  claim  and  my  power 
to  requite — that  you  draw  yourself  aloof  from  me,  and 
plead  your  own  unworthiness,  in  the  noble  falsehood  of  a 
woman's  pity  I" 

The  words  poured  from  his  lips  with  all  the  vivacious 
fire  of  his  southerner's  temperament,  and  with  all  the  fiery 
reproach  of  that  upbraiding  selfishness  which  always 
sounds  upon  a  woman's  ear  as  love  itself  incarnate.  It 
moved  her  strangely.     The  color  came  and  went  upon 
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her  face ;  her  limbs  trembled ;  her  lips  parted  with  swift 
uneven  breaths.  She  looked  up  swiftly  in  his  face  with 
the  great  tears  heavy  on  her  lashes : 

"  Ah,  if  I  could  be  of  use  or  service  to  you,"  she  mur- 
mured; **if  I  could  be  sure  that  you  never  could  repent." 

She  needed  to  say  no  more;  he  stooped  again  his  beau- 
tiful fair  head,  and  his  lips  rested  on  hers  unchidden. 

They  wandered  long  together  that  evening,  through 
the  lonely  moonlit  orchards,  and  the  deep  cool  gardens ; 
on  which  the  last  glow,  and  the  last  breeze,  and  the  last 
sigh  of  the  dying  summer  were  lingering,  as  though  loath 
to  pass  away  and  leave  the  earth  to  silence,  snow,  and 
shadow. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

OL^OPATRE. 

LirB  at  the  Silver  Stag,  which  had  been  full  of  peace 
before,  now  deepened  into  happiness.  The  beatitude  of 
confessed  and  mutual  love  was  there ;  nor  was  there  any 
hinderance  to  it,  nor  any  shade  to  <nar  it. 

The  old  M^re  Bris  had  grown  to  regard  with  unusual 
favor  this  golden-haired  young  stranger,  who  treated  her 
with  all  a  son's  reverent  kindliness ;  and  she  offered  no 
opposition  to  his  marriage  with  Madelon,  desiring  only 
that  he  should  achieve  some  public  success  that  should 
be  a  guarantee  of  his  ability  to  add  somewhat  to  her  own 
slender  store.  And  to  this  Carlos  Merle  offered  but  little 
opposition ;  he  was  too  proud  and  honest  to  seek  to  live 
in  idleness  upon  these  women;  and  indeed,  though  he 
knew  it  not,  so  much  of  the  desire  of  rest,  and  so  little 
of  the  desire  of  passion,  was  in  his  love,  that  it  almost 
was  enough  to  him  to  be  certain  of  this  simple  asylum 
and  this  innocent  affection  that  he  had  already  gained. 
So  all  things  went  smoothly  and  joyously  in  this  primi- 
tive and  pleasant  spot.  Uis  pictures  were  completed; 
his  time  was  his  own ;  he  could  spend  it  at  will  with 
Madelon ;  aiding  her  in  her  outdoor  tasks ;  watching  her 
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in  her  indoor  occupations;  listening  kindly  to  the  old 
dame's  legendary  lore ;  and  even  spending  his  strength  in 
such  useful  fashion  as  the  hewing  of  wood  for  the  winter 
firing,  and  the  fetching  of  buckets  of  water  from  the  dis- 
tant well  in  tiie  orchard.  As  for  Madelon — there  was  in 
her  fathomless  eyes  such  a  look  of  tranquil  intensity,  of 
unutterable  joy,  as  I  have  never  seen  on  any  human  face; 
she  spoke  but  seldom ;  but  her  voice  as  she  sang  at  her 
work  had  the  sweetness  in  it  of  one  continual  hymn  of 
praise ;  and  to  her  the  russet  autumn  was  as  the  golden 
dawning  of  years  of  perpetual  summer. 

Russ  alone  was  ill  satisfied. 

"  It  is  not  well,"  he  muttered  to  me.  "  It  is  not  well. 
He  is  sincere  ? — oh  yes,  he  is  sincere ;  men  mostly  are 
whilst  they  talk  of  love.  But  it  is  only  affection  with 
him ;  there  is  no  passion  in  it ;  and  no  man,  with  his 
beauty  and  his  nature,  ever  passes  by  passion  all  his  life 
long.  He  will  know  that  one  day — and  she  too.  But 
we  can  do  no  good.    Don't  let  us  talk  of  it." 

"  Is  passion  such  a  good  thing,  then  ?" 

Russ  growled  a  whole  satire. 

'*  Good  ?  It  is  a  devil,  my  dear :  and  one  that  the  dog 
I  told  you  about  never  succeeded  in  driving  out,  whether 
from  church,  or  castle,* or  cottage.  It  is  a  devil  that  will 
tempt  Carlos  Merle,  sooner  or  later;  and  it  will  drag  him 
away  from  her  in  the  end,  let  him  seek  or  strive  as  he 
may." 

The  winter  soon  came.  It  was  very  cold,  but  very 
bright.  Carlos  sold  a  little  landscape  to  a  stranger  who, 
resting  at  the  Silver  Stag,  chanced  to  see,  and  paid  five 
gold  pieces  for  it;  and  he  spent  all  the  five  in  purchasing 
a  set  of  fars  for  Madelon.  She  chid  him  gently  for  the 
extravagance,  but  smiled  on  him  for  the  love  shown 
therein.  She  wrapped  them  about  her  mother,  and 
moved  blithely  in  the  snow  to  feed  her  poultry,  and  her 
doves,  quite  warm  in  her  dress  of  serge,  from  the  rapture 
and  the  peace  that  dwelt  together  in  her  heart. 

The  broad,  low  kitchen  of  the  place  was  always  ruddily 
bright  from  the  big  fire  of  wood  that  burned  on  an  old- 
fashioned  hearth,  built  long,  they  said,  ere  stoves  were 
known.    It  had  a  pleasant  odor  always  in  it,  from  the 
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many  herbs  that  hung  from  the  ceiling  beams ;  knots  of 
dried  thyme,  and  marjory,  and  sage,  and  rue.  The  red- 
dened light  of  the  stormy  winter  days  played  cheerily 
upon  the  brass  and  pewter  that,  shining  like  gold  and 
silver,  filled  the  black  oak  shelves. 

All  day  long  the  little  birds  would  crowd  under  the 
casements  for  food  that  Madelon  threw  them ;  and  the  droll- 
yisaged  ducks,  and  the  neat  coquettish  hens,  when  wet 
or  cold,  would  come  through  the  door  she  opened  for 
them, — the  former  with  solemn  march  and  shrewd  all-see- 
ing eyes ;  the  latter  with  coy,  dainty  steps  and  shy  side- 
long glances, — and  go  straightway  to  the  hearth,  and 
there  sit  and  dry  their  plumage  and  dress  themselves,  and 
turn  their  heads  over  their  shoulders  to  survey  themselves, 
precisely  as  I  have  seen  g^eat  ladies  do  before  their  mir- 
rors. When  dusk  closed  in,  and  the  fowls  were  all  at  roost, 
and  the  oil  lamp  lighted,  Russ  and  I  would  lie  alone  within 
the  warmth  of  the  logs,  watching,  with  dreamy  pleasure, 
the  big  copper  kettle  of  soup  swinging  in  the  chimney  ; 
^hile  old  Mere  Bris  dozed  in  the  corner,  and  Madelon, 
with  her  great  eyes  all  dilated  and  eloquent,  listened  to 
some  Chant  du  Si^le  read  aloud  to  her  by  her  lover's 
melodious  vibrating  voice. 

It  was  a  happy  winter  time ;  and  in  it  I  almost  forgot 
my  two  past  years  of  misery.  Not  quite :  for  a  dog 
never  wholly  forgets  ;  and,  having  his  spirit  once  broken, 
is  never  altogether  the  same  dog  again.  Naturally  the 
eyes  of  creatures  of  our  race  are  fuller  of  g\ee,  mirth,  readi- 
ness, and  gladness  than  the  eyes  of  any  other  living 
things ;  but  most  of  them  are  clouded  by  sadness,  by  ter- 
ror, and  by  the  constant  apprehension  which  your  brutal 
training  leaves  on  them,  long  before  they  have  even 
reached  their  prime. 

It  was  a  hard  winter  so  far  as  cold  went.  The  great 
black  woods  were  ice-bound,  and  the  water  of  the  duck- 
pond  had  to  be  broken  every  morning  for  the  old  carp  to 
breathe.  Madelon  put  over  the  doorway  a  little  oat-sheaf 
for  the  birds,  in  a  fashiou  she  had  learned  of  some  Ger- 
man artist ;  and  the  casements  were  thick  with  dense, 
white,  glittering  frost  with  every  dawn  that  rose.  But 
though  so  chill  without,   life  went  within  gladly  and 
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brightly.  The  first  real  chill  of  the  year  seemed  to  fall 
when  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  Carlos  to  longer  defer 
his  visit  to  the  Salon. 

His  pictures  had  been  accepted :  he  went  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  critics.  He  was  to  rest  there  the  night,  and 
was  to  return  on  the  morrow,  bringing  his  tidings  with 
him.  As  he  quitted  the  little  porch,  Madelon  thrust  a 
covered  basket  into  his  hand. 

"  It  is  the  carrier-dove  Fleurette,"  she  whispered  to 
him,  while  her  voice  was  full  of  love  not  spoken  in 
phrases.  "  She  has  often  come  between  this  and  Paris. 
If  all  be  well  with  you,  loose  her.  She  will  be  back  here 
in  two  hours." 

So  Fleurette  went  with  him  on  his  pilgrimage.  Kuss, 
and  I,  and  Madelon  tarried  behind,  in  the  old,  oaken, 
dusky  chamber.  It  was  a  drear,  dark  day,  with  fitful 
gusts  of  storm,  wind,  and  sudden  driving  clouds  of  rain, 
— a  day  full  of  melancholy  and  of  foreboding ;  a  day  that 
makes  dogs  howl,  and  men  pen  satires,  and  women  sit  all 
day  long  wearily  watching  the  sweeping  on  and  oflf  of  the 
black  mists.  Madelon  did  her  household  work  of  the  day 
none  the  less  quickly  or  well ;  but  every  now  and  then 
she  started  as  a  blast  shook  the  house ;  and  when  her 
labor  was  done,  sat  with  fevered  cheeks  by  the  casement, 
looking  out  with  wistful  eyes  for  the  clearance  of  the  skies 
that  should  allow  the  dove's  soft,  slender  wings  to  beat 
their  safe  way  home.  Her  whole  soul  was  in  her  lover's 
fame,  even  though  she  knew  fame  was  her  cruelest  rival. 

The  day  passed  very  wearily  to  us  all. 

There  came  back  no  Fleurette. 

Madelon  kept  the  shutters  down  an  hoar  later  than  was 
her  custom,  and  stood  gazing  out  into  the  shadowy  bleak 
night  for  the  white  small  form  of  her  messenger  of  hope. 

*'  Close  the  window,  ma  fille^''^  called  her  old  mother 
from  the  chimney-corner.  "  It  is  quite  dark,  and  there 
may  come  beggars  around,  or  worse, — drawn  by  the  light 
in  the  lattice." 

Madelon  ol>eyed  with  that  curiously  implicit  obedience 
which  characterizes  French  filial  duty,  and  came  and  sat 
down  by  her  lamp,  and  began  to  sew,  —mending  a  worn 
summer  blouse  of  Carlos  Merle's.     Her  mother  did  not 
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see  that  her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears — but  I  saw.  **  Je 
reste :  tu  t'en  vais !"  Such  is  eternally  the  requiem  over 
all  women's  loves ;  when  the  woman  has  loved  well. 

The  long  evening  went  slowly,  very  slowly.  The 
bubbling  of  the  copper  pot,  and  the  cracking  of  the  fire 
logs,  were  the  only  sounds  upon  its  stillness.  Russ  once 
moved  towards  her,  and  laid  his  great  head  on  her  knee, 
and  gazed  into  her  face  with  great  loving  eyes  of  sympa- 
thy and  reverent  pity.  Madelon  stooped  and  kissed  him, 
and  tears  fell  on  his  forehead. 

*'  It  is  thus  that  it  must  be,  Russ,"  she  murmured  over 
him. 

The  evening  and  the  night  passed ;  the  morning  broke 
fairer,  though  still  cold.  *  About  noon  a  little  flash  of 
white  glimmered  in  the  steely  sky;  there  was  a  mur- 
muring noise ;  and,  beating  against  the  casement,  there 
fell  down  the  dove.  Madelon  canght  her  with  a  low 
cry. 

She  was  not  cold  nor  wet,  and  could  not  have  been 
loosed  until  that  morning.  He  had  only  forgotten  to 
send  her  home. 

Beneath  her  left  wing  was  a  note.  As  Madelon  read 
it  she  grew  pale — paler  than  she  ever  had  been  through 
all  this  winter  time. 

**  What  does  he  say  ?"  cried  the  old  mother  from  her 
chimney-corner,  eager  to  learn  the  best  or  worst 

Madelon  waited  a  moment  ere  she  replied.  When  she 
did  so,  her  voice  was  calm. 

''  Only  three  words,  m6re.  '  Success !  Return  to- 
morrow.'" 

"  To-morrow  I"  cried  Mfere  Bris.  "  He  said  this  day — 
this  day,  beyond  a  doubt." 

"Tes.  But  how  likely  it  is  that  he  has  met  with 
friends,  and — see,  m^re — he  has  success  at  last  No 
wonder  he  stays  from  us  I" 

Then  she  left  the  chamber ;  closing  the  door  upon  her, 
and  carrying  with  her  the  tired,  thirsty,  ruffled  dove. 

Chaos  did  not  come  that  day,  nor  the  next,  nor  the 
next 

Madelon  said  nothing :  not  a  word  :  save  at  such  times 
as  she  answered  to  her  mother's  petulant  quibbles,  that 
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it  was  naturni  and  fitting  he  should  stay ;  that  he  was 
his  own  master  ;   and  that  he  owed  them  nothing. 

But  the  time  dragged  drearily ;  and  she  never  sent 
Fleurette  back  to  the  city. 

With  the  foui*tb  day  indeed  he  came,  sweeping  through 
the  snow,  with  his  yellow  locks  on  the  wind,  and  his  fair 
face  hot  with  proud  passionate  glow.  He  rushed  straight 
to  where  Madelon  stood,  having  risen  in  startled  amaze ; 
he  clasped  her  hands,  he  kissed  her  dress,  he  showered 
letters,  and  papers,  and  gold  upon  her  lap ;  at  last  he 
flung  himself  at  her  feet,  and  letting  his  head  drop  down 
upon  her  knees,  sobbed  like  a  woman. 

"I  have  the  desire  of  my  life  I"  he  cried  to  her.  "I 
have  the  desire  of  my  life ;  I  am  famous  I'' 

It  seemed,  as  I  gathered  awhile  afterwards,  that  he  had 
in  truth  achieved  the  most  singular  success  of  the  winter 
exhibitions,  and  redeemed,  almost  in  a  day,  the  painful 
and  long  decade  of  disappointment  and  of  failure.  The 
general  crowds  of  Paris  flocked  to  stand  before  the 
Faustine  :  but  some  half  score  of  perfect  judges  offered 
him  well-nigh  its  weight  in  gold  for  that  little  study  of 
the  woman  at  the  lattice. 

Faustine  was  one  of  those  wonderful  and  instantaneous 
successes  which  sometimes  seizes  on  the  world  with  a 
force  quite  outside  criticism,  and  quite  beyond  attack. 

People  flocked  in  herds  to  see  it ;  and  on  the  class  of 
which  it  was  the  representative  it  seemed,  they  said,  to 
exercise  the  strongest  and  most  irresistible  fascination. 

The  day  of  the  first  exhibition  had  been  a  day  of  Un- 
shadowed triumph  for  Carlos.  His  name  had  leapt  to  all 
the  lips  of  Paris ;  and  great  artists,  long  neglectful  and 
contemptuous  of  him,  had  turned  and  surveyed  him  with 
a  curious  puzzled  look,  as  though  they  said,  ''  Eh,  then, 
who  is  this  that  has  been  amongst  us,  and  that  we  have 
denied  ?" 

They  denied  him  no  longer.  Vox  populi  is  very  sel- 
dom indeed  vox  Dei ;  but  occasionally  it  does  speak  with 
the  prescience,  the  spontaneity,  the  irresistible  verdict  of 
a  voice  divine.  It  spoke  thus  in  his  election ;  and  against 
such  a  choice  his  rivals  had  no  power. 

The  Faustine  had  been  sold  ere  it  had  hung  two  hours : 
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sold  for  an  enonnoas  som,  as  many  said.  For  the  woman 
at  the  lattice  be  bad,  witb  an  artistes  and  a  lover's  iniprov* 
idcnt,  QDwise  spirit  of  fanciful  attachment,  refused  all  the 
offers  made  to  him. 

''Are  you  mad  ?"  painters  had  whispered  him.  "  Faus- 
tine  in  a  year  will  be  worth  to  yon  millions  of  francs, 
and  that  little  panel  will  never  again  fetch  so  much  as 
they  tender  you  for  it  now."  But  Carlos  bad  shaken  his 
head,  and  been  firm.  '*  Shall  a  man  sell  his  soul  ?"  be  had 
said  in  his  heart.  So  the  Faustine  hung  there,  sold  at 
her  birth,  as  befitted  the  likeness  of  a  courtesan :  but  for 
the  woman  in  the  moonlight  there  was  no  gold  chaffered. 

And  he  came  back  to  us,  wild  and  drunk  with  the  wine 
of  his  fame ;  he  wept,  he  laughed,  he  threw  himself  like 
a  child  before  the  crucifix ;  he  scattered  grain  in  huge 
golden  showers  to  the  birds  upon  the  snow ;  he  waltzed, 
he  sang,  he  was  like  one  possessed ;  and  all  this  was 
beautiful  in  him,  because  his  own  youth  had  so  much 
beauty ;  and  all  his  ecstasies  had  so  much  truth.  Then 
he  grew  very  quiet,  and  came  and  stretched  himself  upon 
the  hearth,  and  lay  there  with  his  head  leaning  upon 
Madeloo's  knee. 

"  I  sball  be  great,"  he  murmured  passionately  to  her. 
"Already — in  a  day — my  name  is  famous,  and  men  say 
of  my  work  tbat  it  has  in  it  the  germ  of  the  eternal. 
And  what  should  I  have  been  without  you  ? — you,  to 
whom  riches,  and  fame,  and  honors,  and  life,  all  are  duel" 

Her  face  was  in  shadow,  and  he  was  not  looking  up  to 
It,  but  into  the  burning  embers  of  the  wood ;  or  he  would 
have  seen  a  smile  upon  it  that  only  the  martyrs  wear. 

"  Be  great ;  be  greatest,*'  she  whispered  to  him.  "  So 
shall  I  be  content." 

And  yet  I  think  she  knew  so  well  that,  saying  this,  she 
also  said — '*Go  from  me,  and  never  more  return." 

Division  already  had  commenced :  passion  and  ambi- 
tion will  scarce  ever  live  together.  They  are  as  two 
fierce  parasites  which  will  not  share  that  which  they  cling 
to  and  corrode,  but  must  have  all  or  nothing.  Here  and 
there,  indeed,  they  may  grow  side  by  side  together ; 
when  they  do,  the  world  has  no  strength  to  stand  against 
that  furious  fusion  of  strange  forces. 
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Tbe  first  note  of  fame  to  him  brought  the  first  note  of 
pain  to  her.  He  needed  now  to  be  perpetually  passing  to 
Paris.  It  seems  that  fame  is  such  an  ignis  fatuus  that  a 
man,  if  he  oj^ce  lose  his  personal  watch  over  it,  fears  to 
see  it  sink  into  the  marshes  of  oblivion. 

It  was  natural  that  he  rejoiced  in  his  fresh-won  suc- 
cess; that  the  new  voices  of  praise  were  very  sweet  upon 
his  long-thirsting  ear;  that  the  new  life  which  had  opened 
for  him  allured  him  with  an  enchantment  he  scarcely 
sought  to  resist. 

It  was  necessary,  moreover,  for  his  name's  sake,  or  he 
thought  it  was,  that  he  should  have  a  studio  in  the  heart 
of  the  artist-world,  now  that  this  world  was  busied  with 
his  works.  All  Madelon  said  was  simply,  ''  What  is  best 
for  thee,  is  for  me  happiest." 

The  old  mother  grumbled  at  the  thought  of  his  con- 
sidering some  other  abode  so  needful  for  him  just  because 
he  had  won  his  way  a  little  on  to  the  tongues  of  men. 

But  he  pleaded  bis  excuse  with  his  graceful  kindly  filial 
fashion. 

"  Nay,  mfere,  it  is  not  a  home  that  I  seek ;  my  home  is 
here,"  he  answered  her.  **  I  do  but  go  to  Paris  as  to  an 
armory-shop,  where  I  may  be  nigh  at  hand  for  the  battle ; 
to  circumvent  my  foes,  and  to  secure  my  victories." 

And  Madelon  urged  his  cause  also.  '^  It  is  best  indeed, 
m^re.  All  painters  must  have  a  working-place  in  Paris. 
The  world  is  never  so  fond  of  genius  that  it  will  ever  run 
far  into  strange  corners  and  village  hearths  to  seek  it.  It 
is  best  out  in  the  mart,  with  the  rest  of  men's  merchan- 
dise." 

"  You  do  not  want  to  be  happy,  Madelon  1"  retorted  the 
old  woman  sharply. 

Madelon  smiled ;  that  same  sweet  dreamy  smile  that 
had  such  an  unfathomable  meaning  in  it.  "  Nay,  m^re," 
she  answered,  'Met  him  be  so  first." 

This  seemed  the  ethics  of  her  love. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  turn  of  the  year 
came,  and  the  first  signs  of  life  were  stirring  under  the 
bark  of  the  trees,  and  tbe  ice  of  the  pools,  and  the  dark 
sodden  mould  of  the  gardens,  Carlos  Merle  had  a  studio 
of  his  own  in  the  heart  of  the  artrworld  of  Paris,  and 
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stayed  there  all  the  week,  and  only  came  to  the  Silver 
Stag  at  the  close  of  each  sixth  day. 

It  was  inevitable,  I  suppose ;  they  said  so.  Paris  had 
a  place  for  him  now,  and  he  went  to  fill  it :  the  voices 
were  glad  about  him,  they  were  pleasant  on  his  ear.  The 
world  spoke  his  name  ;  he  liked  to  hear  it  sounding. 
Men  pointed  him  out  when  he  passed ;  he  was  proud  of 
that  finger-homage.  Crowds  stood  all  day  long  about 
his  pictures  ;  he  was  pleased  to  stand  near  also,  and  see 
that  worship  of  the  multitude  which  worships  the  artist 
as  it  worships  the  god — blindly  and  yet  unerringly.  It 
was  natural,  I  suppose,  that  Paris  should  draw  him  thus, 
daily  and  daily,  more  and  more  towards  it.  It  was 
natural,  doubtless ; — but  at  the  Silver  Stag  the  spring 
was  dreary. 

The  sweet  scent  of  the  russet  fallow  turned  upwards 
under  the  plow,  the  bees  began  to  boom  about  in  the  pale 
sunshine,  the  ducks  found  shoots  of  cress  under  the  chill 
water,  the  swallows  came  from  Africa,  and  as  they  twit- 
tered underneath  the  eaves,  told  to  the  home-staying 
doves  a  thousand  stories  of  the  old  Libyan  world.  It 
was  earliest  spring  with  all  things,  but  it  seemed  to  us 
rather  like  the  setting  than  the  resurrection  of  the  year. 

Yet  Carlos  came  with  every  seventh  day, — came  with 
burning  eyes,  and  eager  words,  and  proud,  glad  laughter, 
and  spoke  incessantly  of  the  great  life  that  had  opened  to 
him  with  his  victory.  The  world  was  transfigured  to 
him.  lie  was  no  longer  poor,  or  neglected,  or  alone. 
He  had  present  ease  and  future  wealth  secured.  Men 
sought  him ;  houses  opened  to  him ;  friends  came  around 
him ;  he  was  known ;  and  in  that  one  word  there  lies  for 
genius  all  the  width  that  yawns  between  heaven  and  hell. 
The  very  suddenness  of  it  made  it  the  sweeter ;  and  he 
went  to  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  world  with  all  the 
eagerness,  and  almost  all  the  ignorance,  of  a  child. 

Vice  had  had  scant  temptation  for  him  earlier,  because 
clothed  in  rags  rather  than  in  robes.  But  now  pleasure, 
for  the  first  time,  smiled  on  him  from  the  sweet,  gay  eyes 
of  dainty,  velvet-footed,  silvery-voiced  women.  Their 
allurements  were  not  easily  forgotten  when  he  returned 
to  the  quiet,  homely  innocence  of  his  little  woodland 
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shelter.  Not  that  he  loved  it  less,  or  less  loved  Madelon; 
bat  he  seemed  like  the  carrier-birds,  which,  though  they 
are  never  easy  until  they  have  reached  their  home,  yet, 
resting  but  a  moment  there,  desire  to  fly  forth  again. 

He  poured  out  on  her  the  same  passionate  gratitude* 
He  still  beheld  in  her  the  force  whereby  he  had  beea 
lifted  up  to  greatness.  He  came  to  her  for  all  his  highest 
inspirations.  He  brought  to  her,  as  of  yore,  all  his 
thoughts,  and  his  hopes,  and  his  dreams.  He  beheld  in 
her  the  most  perfect  of  created  women,  whose  shoe-latchet 
he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose.  But  stil), — with  the  sun- 
rise of  every  first  day  of  the  week  he  went,  as  an  arrow 
from  the  bow;  and  though  his  eyes  oftentimes  looked 
back,  his  swift  feet  never  tarried  once. 

On  some  of  these  seasons  of  departure  he  would  take 
me  with  him ;  having  grown  to  like  me,  in  a  fashion, 
though  not  deeply — ^take  me  into  the  great,  white,  gleam- 
ing city,  that  seemed  all  color,  and  tinsel,  and  marble, 
and  foliage;  and  into  his  little  atelier,  where  already  the 
world  was  flocking,  because  he  had  painted  a  courtesan 
in  such  sort  that  all  of  her  kind  recognized  their  own 
likeness. 

The  atdlier  was  somewhat  high  in  air,  in  a  famous  part 
of  the  artist- town.  He  had  taken  it  from  a  rich  young 
amateur,  and  it  was  full  of  Eastern  stuffs,  curious  woods, 
cabinets,  cushions,  and  all  manner  of  quaint,  glittering 
rubbish,  brought  from  Asian  bazaars.  Its  window  looked 
on  a  pile  of  zinc  roof,  and  its  spiral  staircase  was  dark 
and  narrow,  and  its  north  light  was  obscured.  If  I  had 
been  an  artist,  I  think  I  should  never  have  painted  so 
well  in  this  small,  luxurious,  gaudy  chamber,  with  its 
staffs,  and  metals,  and  skins,  as  in  that  broad,  low, 
wooden  room,  all  open  to  the  light,  and  swept  by  the 
free  heavens  of  winds,  and  scented  by  the  odors  of  the 
woods  and  fields  without.  Indeed,  I  know  not  why  it 
was,  bnt  I  felt  a  curious  fancy  that  in  this  Parisian 
studio  Carlos  would  never  paint  again  as  he  had  painted 
when  the  Faustine  rose  to  life. 

This  little,  dusky,  bedizened,  crowded,  gilded  chamber, 
with  its  pieces  of  art  and  its  fabrics  of  India,  might  be  a 
paradise  to  him,  because  to  him  it  represented  resurrec- 
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lion  from  a  death  in  life,  and  was  as  a  temple  of  victory. 
But  to  me  it  was  only  a  den,  pastille-scented,  charcoal- 
heated,  stifling  with  artificial  aroma,  and  bounded  by  four 
narrow  close  walls,  all  hung  with  fantastic  gold  Japanese 
shapes,  on  a  ground  of  black,  that  made  me  shudder  when- 
ever  I  looked  at  them. 

It  was  not  dull,  for  there  were  throngs  all  day  long, 
coming  in  and  going  out;  men  and  women  also,  who 
came  because  the  Faustine  was  the  fashion.  Beside,  that 
singular  beauty  which  he  possessed  was  fair  in  the  sight 
of  the  sated  dames  of  the  capital,  as  in  the  thoughtful, 
wistful  eyes  of  Madelon.  '  It  was  a  beauty  untamed  and 
yet  soft,  virile  and  yet  appealing,  that  bad  a  sorcery  for 
women ;  and  ere  long  the  great  ladies  of  Paris  vied  to 
seat  this  superb  young  painter  at  their  board  and  wel- 
come him  within  their  presence-chambers.  ^^  Je  sui8 
pauvre,^^  he  would  object  to  their  flattering  overtures, 
with  his  gracious  half-proud  diffidence.  *' Que^st  ce  que 
&e8t  caf"  they  would  answer. 

So,  though  he  waited  within  all  the  day,  I  was  always 
left  alone  at  twilight,  and  the  key  was  turned  in  the  studio 
door,  and  rarely  ever  again  unturned  until  the  first  streak 
of  dawn.  He  painted  scarcely  at  all.  How  could  he  ? 
He  had  done  so  much  in  the  summer  and  early  autumn, 
because  he  had  gone  to  bed  almost  with  the  kine,  and  risen 
always  with  the  lark.  But  now  that  his  days  and  evenings 
were  all  spent  either  in  the  gay,  wild,  laughing  company 
of  wits,  and  rhymesters,  and  playwrights,  and  artists,  or 
in  the  dazzling  brilliancies  of  the  great  world  of  society. 

Do  not  think  that  Carlos  spent  all  his  gains  upon  him- 
self. Oh  no!  He  spent  them  royally;  and  every  manner 
of  good  thing  and  gracious  gift  found  the  way  to  M^re 
Br  is  or  to  Madelon.  He  had  received  as  many  orders  as 
he  would  have  been  able  to  execute,  working  at  the  hard- 
est, in  the  coming  two  years ;  and  no  thought  that  an 
hour*8  illness,  a  street  accident,  a  horse's  kick,  might  torn 
his  El  Dorado  afresh  into  a  desert,  ever  weighed  on  the 
sunny  sanguine  glow  of  his  fervid  temperament.  He 
intended  to  labor  assiduously,  he  said — when — when  all 
this  novelty  should  have  worn  off — when  he  should  have, 
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in  a  measure,  received  his  recompense  for  his  ten  years 
of  weariness  and  pain. 

So  that  when  with  every  sixth  day  he  went  to  the 
Silver  Stag,  and  the  old  mother  would  ask  petulantly  of 
him  what  the  week's  work  had  beheld  done,  he  would 
murmur  hun*iedly  a  thousand  picturesque  words,  sketch- 
ing a  thousand  picturesque  scenes.  It  was  the  spring ;  it 
was  just  April ;  it  was  the  height  of  the  world's  follies. 
All  things  seemed  so  fair  and  new ;  people  were  kiud ; 
and  the  days  fled  so  fast ;  and  friendships  such  as  those 
he  made  were  fame  and  fortune  likewise.  And  Madelon, 
who  never  asked  him  questions  such  as  these,  would  call 
softly  across  to  her  mother  from  whence  she  sat  at  work 
by  the  casement,  "  Carlos  is  right,  m^re.  It  is  such  people 
as  these  that  are  fitting  for  him ;  their  voices  are  fame." 

But  I  think  she  only  said  it  to  disarm  the  sharpness  of 
the  old  woman's  irritable  tongue;  for  I  think  that  Made- 
Ion  knew  that  the  greatness  of  the  artist  cannot  come 
from  without,  that  genius  is  a  curlew  best  rocked  on  the 
tossing  crest  of  a  roughened  sea ;  and  that  for  him  by 
whom  a  thirsty  ear  is  lent  to  the  world's  homage,  the 
tocsin  of  feebleness  if  not  of  failure  has  already  sounded. 

The  gladness  of  the  man  is  come  when  the  crowds  lisp 
his  name,  and  the  gold  fills  his  hand,  and  the  women's 
honeyed  adulations  buzz  like  golden  bees  about  his  path  ; 
but  how  often  is  the  greatness  of  the  artist  gone,  and 
gone  forever  I 

Because  when  the  world  denies  you  it  is  easy  to  deny 
the  world;  because  when  the  bread  is  bitter  it  is  easy 
not  to  linger  at  the  meal ;  because  when  the  oil  is  low  it 
is  easy  to  rise  with  dawn;  becanse  when  the  body  is 
without  surfeit  or  temptation  it  is  easy  to  rise  above 
earth  on  the  wings  of  the  spirit.  Poverty  is  very  terrible 
to  you,  and  kills  your  soul  in  you  sometimes ;  but  it  is 
like  the  north  wind  that  lashes  men  into  vikings,  it  is  not 
the  soft,  luscious,  south  wind  that  lulls  them  to  lotos 
dreams. 

In  the  north  wind  Carlos  Merle  had  staggered  to  his 
feet,  and  been  proud,  and  been  strong,  and  had  conquered ; 
in  the  south  he  was  ready  to  say, — ''  It  is  sweet ;  leave 
me  alone;  I  have  lived  I" 
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''It  is  as  you  said,"  I  lamented  to  Russ. 

"  Of  course,"  he  made  answer.  "  Where  two  people  love 
it  is  always  the  deep  heart  that  breaks  itself  for  the  shallow 
one.  Oh — I  do  not  say  his  is  shallow  really,  but  it  is  for 
this  passion.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  man's  passions 
are  just  like  the  channels  of  water-courses  ? — some  seasons 
they  are  narrow  as  runlets,  others  they  are  as  broad  as 
rivers,  sometimes  a  child  can  straddle  athwart  them,  and 
plumb  them  with  his  little  forefinger,  and  at  others  a  man 
«hall  not  cross  them  with  safety  to  his  own  life.  It  just 
depends  on  how  the  storm  has  come  down." 

Which  was  no  doubt  true;  and  the  storm-drum  never 
yet  has  beaten  that  has  warned  men  of  a  fatal  passion. 

So  the  spring-time  came,  and  went,  sadly  at  the  Silver 
Stag  ;  though  there  was  no  lack  of  guests,  and  of  passers- 
by  all  through  that  lovely  cowslip  time.  There  were 
always  artists,  of  some  standing  or  another,  staying  there, 
from  the  gray-headed  masters  to  the  laughter-loving 
students,  an(l  one  and  all  these  talked  of  Carlos  Merle. 

By  Madelon's  desire  no  one  knew  aught  of  the  relation- 
ship between  them,  and  so  they  spoke  of  him  fully  and 
frankly  as  of  a  familiar  mutual  theme  of  interest.  It  was 
only  when  they  touched,  as  she  thought,  too  closely  on 
the  personal  matters  of  his  life  that  she  would  check  their 
converse ;  as  though,  in  the  pure,  undivided  loyalty  of  her 
soul,  she  feared  to  seem  to  do  him  the  dishonor  to  glean 
by  hearsay  what  he  withheld  from  con6dence.  But  old 
Manon  Bris,  less  scrupulous  and  more  inquisitive,  asked 
all  she  could  of  his  life  in  the  city  from  the  men  who 
came  beneath  her  roof,  and  caught  many  glimpses  in  it  of 
extravagance,  and  heedlessness,  and  pleasure,  that  wore 
the  look  of  evil  to  her  sturdy  peasant's  mind. 

''  Carlos  lives  as  a  prince  in  Paris,"  she  muttered  to  her 
daughter. 

''  Oh  no,  m^re,"  Madelon  answered  her  in  deprecation. 
''  He  lives  as  every  artist  that«is  at  all  known  must  do. 
Do  not  believe  that  boy  Looloo's  chatter ;  he  is  a  little 
scaramouche,  who  thinks  it  a  feast  to  get  a  full  meal  of 
roast  chestnuts,  his  people  have  always  been  so  poor,  and 
tie  is  such  a  child ;  he  can  be  no  judge  of  bow  a  man 
should  live." 
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"  Carlos  was  as  poor  two  months  ago  1** 

"  Not  quite,  mfere,  and  beside,  if  he  were,  he  has  earned 
a  large  wage,  and  a  just,  since  then ;  he  may  surely  have 
some  pleasure  from  the  price  of  his  own  labors." 

*'  He  will  never  marry  you,  Madelon,"  muttered  the  old 
woman,  in  discontent  and  doubt. 

'*  He  would  marry  me  now,  m^re,  if  I  would  have  it  so," 
Madelon  answered  her  gently. 

And  this  was  true,  fbr  every  time  that  Carlos  came 
back  thither  he  renewed  with  almost  feverish  entreaty 
his  offers  of  an  immediate  union.  But  perhaps  Madelon 
detected  the  accent  of  honor  only,  and  not  of  passion  in 
his  words ;  or  perhaps  she  felt  that  he  sought  to  bind  his 
will  by  law,  because  he  felt  it  unstable  in  inclination ;  at 
any  rate  she  answered  to  him  always,  "  Not  yet." 

It  was  not  from  any  fear  for  herself  I  am  sure.  Made- 
lon was  not  the  kind  of  woman  that  fears ;  I  think  it  was 
rather  that  she  feared  for  him,  and  that  she  desired  to 
leave  this  beautiful  future,  which  was  now  unclosing  to 
him,  altogether  free  and  entirely  without  claim  or  lien 
on  it. 

"  Servitude  is  well  for  women,"  she  would  say  to  him ; 
"  they  are  hardly  happy  free ;  but  with  men  it  is  other- 
wise : — liberty  is  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones." 

And  she  would  not  wed  with  him  earlier  than  that  late 
autumn-time  which  her  mother  had  originally  fixed.  Yet 
though  she  was  so  resolute,  her  cheeks  grew  thinner,  and 
her  eyes  larger  and  brighter  every  day ;  and  I  think  that 
if  she  had  once  heard  the  pleading  of  actual  love  quiver 
in  his  voice,  she  would  have  put  her  hand  in  his  and 
never  have  withdrawn  it  till  the  priest^s  benediction  had 
made  it  his  own. 

May-be  those  women  are  happiest  who  easily  deceive 
themselves.  Madelon  was  not  of  them.  The  essential 
truthfulness  in  her  made  her,  no  doubt,  specially  keen  to 
feel  any  grain  of  truth  that  was  lacking  in  others.  *'  He 
does  not  really  love  me,"  she  had  told  herself  the  very 
night  on  which  she  first  heard  of  his  love ;  and  the  low- 
liness of  her  self-esteem  made  it  appear  to  her  impossible 
that  he  ever  should  do  so. 

The  full  deep  spring  came ;  the  great  plumes  of  the 
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lilacs  nodding  everywhere,  and  the  grasses  all  yellow  with 
cowslip  bells.  The  days  began  to  grow  long,  and  be  sul- 
try at  noon.  The  mavises  and  linnets  sang  all  the  light 
hours  through,  scarce  still  even  at  the  noontide.  But 
over  the  place  a  certain  sadness  fell  —  in  the  deserted 
painting-room  the  shadows  lay  unbroken  by  any  passing 
foot ;  to  the  well  in  the  orchard  Madelon  went  alone  ;  nor 
ever  now  would  she  wait  to  bind  a  coil  of  ivy  round  the 
handle  of  the  pail,  or  gather  the  big  white  marguerites 
that  grew  there,  to  make  of  their  petals  a  sun-dial  for  love. 
In  the  few  times  that  brought  thither  a  laughing  group 
of  students  and  of  girls,  she  served  them  silently  with 
wine  and  milk,  honey  and  meat,  coffee  and  cake,  and  then 
withdrew  herself,  as  far  as  might  be  possible,  from  out 
the  hearing  of  the  mirthful  cadences  of  laughter ;  and  in 
the  evenings,  when  the  day  was  done  and  the  little  latch 
lay  quiet  in  the  gate,  she  would  take  her  work  and  sit 
beside  the  open  lattice,  looking  ever  and  again  at  tho 
calm  gray  sky  beyond,  as  in  the  picture  he  had  drawn. 

But  the  look  that  was  in  her  eyes  no  longer  seemed 
the  same.  The  hush  of  maidenhood  was  gone,  the  rap- 
ture of  marriage  and  maternity  had  not  come ;  there  was 
only  tho  vague,  passionate,  dumb  anguish  of  the  woman- 
hood, which,  in  the  same  hour  that  it  learns  passion, 
learns  likewise  abandonment. 

Now,  amongst  those  youths  who  came  and  went  in  the 
golden 'April  days,  amongst  tho  lilacs  of  the  Silver  Stag, 
young  painters  of  careless  tongue  and  mirthful  mischief, 
— ^there  were  many  who  spoke  of  the  doings  of  Carlos  in 
Paris,  and  tangled  many  names  with  his,  as  young  men 
will.  But  chieQy  they  quoted  one,  a  name  of  melody  and 
meaning, — Cl^op&tre. 

Madelon  grew  paler  whenever  the  name  was  men- 
tioned ;  but  she  never  asked  whom  it  might  mean.  Per- 
haps  she  knew. 

*'  You  are  painting  the  portrait  of  CMop&tre  ?"  she  said 
Btraightly  to  him  when  he  next  came.  He  started  and 
looked  at  her. 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?" — It  was  the  first  thing  that  he 
bad  not  of  his  own  accord  related  to  her. 

"  The  students  say  so,"  she  answered.    "It  is  true ?" 
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'*  Yes ;  it  is  true  for  that  matter." 

Her  voice  sank  very  low.  "  She  is  a  bad  woman, 
Carlos  ?" 

"  A  vile  woman " 

"  Why  have  you  aught  to  do  with  her,  then  V 

"To  do! — she  is  a  perfectly  beautiful  woman;  she 
sought  a  portrait  of  me.  She  is  an  empress  in  her  way. 
Was  it  worth  while  to  r-efuse  ?" 

He  spoke  hurriedly,  bending  to  and  fro  a  bough  of 
blossoming  lilac. 

"  I  thought  you  would  never  paint  portraits  ?" 

"  No,  nor  do  I, — but  this  woman  is  like  no  one  else. 
She  is  a  woman  that  comes  once  in  five  centuries  !*' 

"  She  is  so  beautiful  ? — I  understand." 

"  No,  you  cannot  understand,"  he  muttered.  "  Made- 
Ion,  Madelon,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  never  hated  the 
Faustine  of  my  fancy  more  than  I  hate  this  hell-born 
Cleopotre  1" 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly;  and  a  shudder  ran 
through  her. 

"  You  defied  Faustine  I"  she  murmured  with  a  shiver. 
*'  Oh,  my  love,  my  love,  my  love, — beware  1" 

It  was  one  of  the  few  moments  in  which  the  great 
affection  in  her  broke  up  into  yearning  and  passionate 
speech. 

Carlos  stooped  and  kissed  her;  but  his  face  was 
flushed,  and  his  caressing  answer  was  incoherent  in  its 
breathless  and  vague  promise. 

And  with  the  dawn  of  the  morning  he  went  back  to 
Paris. 

During  the  week,  which  was  now  May,  there  came 
many  parties  of  students  to  the  gardens  of  the  Silver 
Stag;  and  they  often  spoke  this  one  name — Cleopdtre. 
So  they  had  christened  a  strange  woman,  come  with  the 
previous  summer  season  to  Paris.  They  spoke  of  her 
great  torch-light  fete,  of  her  carriage  with  silver  wheels, 
of  her  great  sapphire  hollowed  for  a  sweetmeat-box,  of 
her  domino  powdered  with  fireflies  in  gold,  of  her  eiigr- 
mous  stakes  won  at  games  of  dice,  of  her  tiny  house, 
that  though  so  small  was  as  perfect  as  a  palace,  and 
filled  with  all  fabulous  worth.     And  they  said,  also. 
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with  gay  laugbter,  that  bcr  last  caprice  was  Carlos 
Merle. 

"  Your  old  friend  will  fare  ill,  Madelon,"  they  laughed 
to  her,  not  meaning  cruelly,  becau8e  they  knew  not  where 
they  wounded.  "  He  goes  every  day  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  Cleopdtre — oh-he  I — and  no  man  can  look  long  upon  her 
and  live  !  They  say  that  seeing  how  he  had  painted  the 
Faustine,  she  was  minded  to  have  her  vengeance." 

Madelon  never  made  answer ;  except  once,  when  she 
said,  gravely,  that  to  speak  at  all  of  such  as  Cl^opfitre  to 
honest  women  was  not  well.  Which  silenced  the  reck- 
less youths ;  and  made  them  mute  on  the  subject,  for  they 
held  her  in  reverence  and  love. 

As  for  me,  where  he  left  me  in  the  quiet  country  place, 
I  wondered  ceaselessly  what  she  could  be,  this  strange 
and  marvelous  creature,  whom  they  had  christened  thus; 
they  had  depicted  her  in  their  words  till  I  seemed  to  be- 
hold her,  with  her  full-lidded  lustrous  eyes,  that  had  such 
magnetism  in  them;  with  her  curling  lips,  that  so  seldom 
spoke,  yet  breathed  a  sorcery  over  men;  and  with  her 
chain  of  tawny  topaz,  that  seemed  like  a  yellow  snake 
about  her  throat. 

Any  way, — I  felt  that  she  was  evil. 

As  the  season  grew,  and  the  summer  came,  the  men 
who  spent  tiieir  leisure  at  the  auberge  ceased  to  speak 
of  Carlos  Merle  when  Madelon  or  her  mother  were  by. 
When  they  were  alone  I  heard  them  talk  of  him,  of  how 
his  head  was  turned  by  the  delirium  of  success,  of  how 
he  was  like  one  drunk  with  his  triumphs;  of  how  ho 
flung  his  gold  broadcast,  so  that  he  must  soon  be  more 
utterly  than  ever  a  beggar ;  of  how  he  was  devoured 
body  and  soul  by  one  passion,  and  of  bow  his  genius 
was  consuming  as  a  reed  in  a  flame. 

**  It  is  Clcopatre,"  they  said.  **  She  kills  them  all  so. 
You  remember  the  Prince  de  Ferras? — ruined  in  one 
winter,  and  run  through  the  heart  for  her  by  a  Russian, 
when  she  had  pillaged  him  to  her  will.  Recall  too  how 
it  was  with  Bernaldcs,  when  he  had  wakened  up  all 
Europe  with  that  Venus  of  his;  how  she  set  herself  to 
steal  the  nerve  from  his  arm,  and  the  cunning  from  his 
hand,  and  the  fire  from  his  brain,  till  he  never  rounded  a 
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line  of  marble  more,  but  died  raving  mad  in  Bicetre  ?  It 
will  be  the  same  hero." 

"  It  is  Cleopatre,"  another  echoed  one  day  ;  an  old  wise 
man,  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  Art.  "There  are 
women  who  abhor  genius ;  women  to  whom  it  is  horrible 
that  a  man  should  live  who  can  be  sufficient  for  himself; 
women  who  set  themselves  to  tempt,  and  corrupt,  and 
destroy  it,  as  the  devils  of  the  legends  set  themselves  to 
kill  innocence.  It  offends  them,  insults  them,  escapes 
them,  outrages  them,  because  it  defies  them : — and  thoy 
set  themselves  to  have  their  vengeance  on  it ;  and  to  drag 
it  down  into  the  dust,  where  they  can  spit  on  it  There 
are  women  whose  whole  life  is  a  war  against  all  that  lifts 
men  out  of  hell ;  they  are  scorpions  who  spit  death  upon 
every  holy  thing." 

Did  Madelon  hear  as  well  as  I  heard  ? 

Sometimes  I  feared  she  did,  for  her  face  grew  utterly 
weary,  and  she  never  once  now  ever  lilted  a  song  as  she 
worked.     What  could  she  do  ? 

Ah,  nothing! — only  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait  with  that 
sublime  patience  which  is  the  heroism  of  such  women. 

The  throbbing  summer  came ;  all  heat,  and  color,  and 
storm,  and  wondrous  light.  There  seemed  fire  in  all  the 
scarlet  roses  and  all  the  electric  skies,  and  all  the  hot 
hard  days,  in  which  the  very  bees  seemed  drunk,  and  the 
very  cattle  drugged.  Everything  was  silent,  and  gasp- 
ing, and  white  with  furnace  heat,  all  things  languished, 
stupefied  yet  burning,  as  a  man  may  lie  in  the  height  of 
a  mortal  fever. 

In  the  sultry  height  of  this  season  the  visits  of  Carlos 
altogether  ceased. 

There  came  no  word  of  explanation  from  him,  there 
was  only  silence. 

The  long  evening  stole  away  on  every  Saturday  and 
sank  down  into  night,  and  the  little  click  of  the  latch 
sounded  no  more  through  the  stillness.  The  Sunday 
noons  brought  with  them  the  gay  glad  parties  of  youths 
and  maidens  who  romped  together  through  the  tall  seed- 
ing grasses  and  the  yellowing  corn,  who  loaded  them- 
selves with  fruits  and  garlands  of  green  leaves,  who 
danced  in  the  dewy  starlight,  and  sang,  and  shouted,  and 
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chased  each  other  through  the  shady  espaliers  and  the 
blossomiDg  lime-tree  walks.  But  he  came  no  more  with 
either  noon  or  night;  we  heard  no  more  the  gladsome 
challenge  of  his  voice,  we  saw  no  more  the  proud,  bright, 
golden  head  like  the  head  of  a  young  god. 

To  the  incessant  questions  of  old  Manon  Bris,  the 
painters  who  strayed  thither  only  muttered  now  in  an- 
swer that  he,  was  well,  that  he  was  much  sought  in  the 
world,  that  he  was  busied  incessantly  upon  the  portrait 
of  Cleopiltre ;  and  they  would  add  no  more,  or  had  no 
more  to  add. 

"  You  are  sure  it  is  well  with  him  ?"  Madelon  once 
asked  of  a  white-haired  artist,  laying  her  hands  upon  his 
arm,  with  a  look  from  which  his  eyes  turned  away. 

''  It  is  well  with  his  body,  with  his  fame,  with  his 
riches,''  the  old  man  muttered.  ''  It  is  not  well  with  his 
soul " 

On  the  morrow  Madelon  told  her  mother  that  she  was 
about  to  go  to  Paris.  The  old  woman  did  not  seek  to 
oppose  her,  and  she  was  merciful  enough  to  ask  nothing 
of  her  errand. 

Once  she  grumbled  that,  in  her  own  youth,  she  would 
have  thought  it  shame  to  go  seek  one  who  neglected  her 
for  a  wanton  ;  in  her  own  girlhood  women  had  deemed 
that  a  lover  who  was  not  kept  by  his  fancy  was  ill  kept 
by  his  troth-ring.  But  her  daughter  only  smiled  as  she 
heard^the  faint  fleeting  smile  of  one  whose  thoughts  lie 
too  deep  for  tears,  and  whose  love  lies  too  high  to  be 
gauged  by  mortal  eyes ;  of  one  who  is  indifferent  to  ap- 
pearance or  to  misconstruction.  And  at  noon  she  went, 
wrapping  about  her  a  large  dark  cloak,  and  letting  the 
fierce  sun  beat  upon  her  unshaded  head.  ^ 

To  Russ  she  signed  to  stay  and  guard  the  house ;  for 
me  she  stooped,  as  though  seeming  to  pity  my  wistful 
look  of  unspoken  petition,  and  bore  me  with  her  beneath 
her  arm. 

I  believe  that  in  a  manner  the  presence  near  her  of  a 
little  living  thing  which  he  had  cherished  had  its  consola- 
tion, and  that  I  brought  her  sympathy  because  I  loved 
him. 

It  was  a  very  burning  after-day  as  we  entered  the  city. 
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The  dust  was  thick  and  gray  upon  the  streets,  and  the 
glare  was  great  from  the  whiteuess  of  the  houses ;  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring,  and  the  air  smelt  hot 
and  sickly,  and  as  though  it  were  loaded  with  wine  fumes, 
and  the  reek  of  opium  smoke. 

Here  and  there  a  mosquito  hooted,  and  a  hornet  buzzed, 
above  the  thronging  crowds. 

Here  and  there  the  scarlet  glitter  of  a  troop  of  soldiers 
flashed  through  the  shadowless  sunlight,  like  a  blood-red 
shape  of  death. 

She  walked  on  long,  not  seeming  to  heed  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  weather,  or  the  scorching  of  the  stones.  She 
was  not  very  certain  of  her  way,  and  mistook  it,  and 
traced  her  steps  only  again  to  retrace  them  very  often. 
Presently  we  came  to  a  place  that  was  thickly  thronged ; 
and  the  people  were  coming  in  and  out  of  a  house,<'and 
talking  very  eagerly  amongst  themselves,  and  she  could 
hear  the  word  that  constantly  recurred — *'Cleop&tre, 
CleopAtre." 

•*  Is  it  there  ?"  Madelon  asked,  and  I  saw  that  her  lipa 
were  dry  and  white  as  she  did  so.  They  told  her  that  it 
was.  She  felt  for  a  small  coin,  and  paid  it  in,  where  she 
saw  others  paying  theirs,  at  a  hole  in  a  wall,  where  a 
money-taker  sat ;  then  she  passed  through  with  the  rest 
into  a  chamber  hung  with  crimson  cloth,  into  which  the 
people  were  pressing  eagerly.  I  was  hidden  beneath  her 
cloak,  and  passed  in  with  her. 

The  room  was  lighted  by  a  flood  of  light  pouring  down- 
ward from  the  top,  and  this  light  was  so  managed  that  it 
fell  wholly  on  a  solitary  picture  at  the  farther  end,  set  in 
a  carved  frame  of  ebony. 

It  was  not  a  large  picture ;  but  the  multitude  were 
breathless  before  it,  as  they  had  stood  before  Faustine. 

"  It  is  her  living  self  1"  they  murmured. 

They  meant  the  Cleop&tre. 

She  lay  on  a  couch  of  purples  and  of  lion  skins,  with  her 
head  leaning  back  on  her  arm,  and  her  limbs  lightly  crossed 
on  each  other ;  she  was  unclothed,  save  where  some  heavy 
folds  of  a  Tyrian  robe  were  flung  across  her,  and  save  for 
heavy  rings  of  massive  gold  that  clasped  her  ankles  and 
her  wrists ;  she  seemed  just  waking  from  slumber,  and 
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her  eyes  looked  out  from  under  their  languid  lids  with  a 
peculiar  glittering,  furtive,  voluptuous,  merciless  regard, 
whilst  with  one  hand  she  drew  against  her  scarlet  lips 
one  gorgeous  hlossom  of  the  pomegranate. 

In  the  distance,  beyond  a  marble  archway,  were  the 
reeds  reddening  in  the  after-glow,  the  ruby  skies  of  sun- 
set, and  one  slender  palm  shaft  cutting  sharp  against  the 
gold  of  an  Egyptian  night. 

It  was  a  wondrous  picture  :  marvelous,  because  in  its 
revival  of  the  dead  beauty  of  old  Nile  it  also  gave  the 
living  presentiment  of  that  beauty  which  Paris  saw 
amidst  it  every  day. 

It  was  Cl^op&tre — ^but  Cleopatre  living,  no  less  than 
Cl^op&tre  dead. 

"  It  is  she  1"  they  murmured  in  ecstasy ;  for  Cleopatre 
was  in  a  measure  dear  to  tbem  by  reason  of  that  suprem- 
acy in  infamy,  that  mercilessness  in  destruction,  which 
made  her  heroic  and  deified  in  their  sight.  And  it  was 
she  indeed  they  said,  as  they  stood  about  the  picture  :  ali 
the  dreamy  sensualism,  all  the  dormant  power,  all  tbe 
oriental  languor,  all  the  leonine  force  that  were  in  tbe 
living  woman  were  in  the  portrait  also. 

*'  Before  he  could  have  painted  /Tio/,"  muttered  an  aged 
artist  as  he  gazed,  "  he  must  have  sold  his  soul  to  her," 

Madelon  gazed  on  it  as  on  some  dread  thing  that  com- 
pelled her  regard,  even  whilst  it  blinded  her,  as  the  light- 
ning fascinates,  yet  withers  up  the  eyesight.  I  felt  her 
tremble  as  she  looked ;  and  she  seized  for  support  the 
brass  rod  that  ran  before  the  painting,  severing  the  niche 
where  it  hung  from  the  crowd  of  the  sight-seers. 

The  cruelty  and  the  splendor  of  this  beauty  seemed  to 
fascinate,  and  to  paralyze  her,  almost,  as  they  did  all  men 
that  gazed  on  tbem.  She  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  gazed, 
until  every  drop  of  blood  faded  from  her  lips  and  cheeks ; 
as  though  it  were  drawn  out,  and  absorbed  by  that  impe- 
rial, scornful,  deep-hued  face,  that  made  her  own  pale  as  a 
corpse,  and  poor  as  a  faded  violet 

''  How  shall  you  be  remembered  one  hour  beside  such 
as  I  V  tbe  mocking,  changeless,  lustrous  eyes  seemed  to 
demand  of  her  in  their  scorn ;  and  Madelon  seemed  to 
shiver,  and  droop,  and  die  out  as  it  were,  beneath  that 
gaze. 
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Those  smooth,  opal-hued,  glist^Ding  limbs ;  that  soft 
velvet  skin,  with  the  goldea  bloom  of  a  fresh  peach  upou 
it;  that  dreaming  repose  of  a  half-banished  sleep;  that 
curling  mouth  that  half-caressed  the  flower;  that  deep 
full  bosom  that  heaved  above  its  ceinture  of  dead  gold  : 
how  could  the  man  who  studied  these,  from  their  warm 
life  abandoned  to  his  sight  and  touch,  have  had  a  thought, 
or  wish,  or  memory  left  for  any  other  thing  ? 

She  blamed  him  no  more ;  she  marveled  no  more ;  but 
her  head  dropped  like  one  who  has  been  stricken  a  phys- 
ical blow,  and  she  turned,  and  went  feebly  out  of  tho 
little  crimson  chamber,  with  the  unsteady  flickering  step 
of  bodily  sickness. 

To  resist,  to  hope,  to  believe  in  herself  were  no  more 
possible  to  her :  with  her  own  eyes  she  had  beheld  this 
power  against  which  she  long  in  blindness  had  con- 
tended; with  her  awn  eyes  she  had  seen  what  manner 
of  thing  it  was,  this  sorcery  of  the  senses,  this  lust  of  tho 
flesh,  this  temptation  by  the  breath  of  a  woman,  wherein 
the  strength  of  her  enemy  lay;  and  she  contended  no 
more,  she  no  more  resisted,  but  went  feebly  out  into  the 
sunshine,  knowing  that  never  again  could  she  have  either 
place  or  memory  within  his  life. 

Ah  1  I  have  seen  the  same  warfare  many  times;  the 
same  contest  betwixt  the  soul  and  the  senses,  betwixt 
the  love  that  is  sanctity,  and  the  love  that  is  devilry, 
betwixt  the  woman  who  seeks  a  man  for  the  godhead 
there  is  in  him,  and  the  woman  who  seeks  a  man  for  the 
bestiality  there  is  in  him ;  and  I  have  never  seen  it  end 
in  any  other  fashion  than  this ;  never  seen  it  come  to  any 
other  close,  than  for  the  lily  to  die  away,  crushed  beneath 
his  foot ;  and  for  the  passion-flower  to  grow  high,  and 
ivild,  and  free  in  triumph,  above  the  ruin  of  his  house. 

Madelon  was  a  woman  pure  of  soul,  high  of  thought, 
loving  nobly,  and  with  innocence,  desiring  the  greatness 
of  that  which  she  loved,  and  seeking  its  honor  before  her 
own  joy ;  Cleop&trc  bared  her  limbs  to  the  paiuter''s  gaze, 
and  looked  into  his  with  her  burning  cold  eyes,  and  glided 
forth  from  her  bath  to  meet  him,  with  the  water  glisten- 
ing on  her  polished  skin,  and  said  in  her  soul  that  ho 
should  love  her  in  such  wise,  that  this  love  should  kill  ail 
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manhood,  all  conscience,  all^godliness,  all  genius  within 
him,  and  deliver  him  over  to  her  prostrate,  worthless,  a 
mockery  of  men. 

Yet  it  was  Cleopatre,  and  not  Madelon,  that  he  loved. 

Wherefore?  Well,  not  because  he  was  base  :  because 
there  is  a  marvelous  sorcerj  in  the  mere  bodily  beauty 
of  women ;  and  because  there  is  a  madness  and  a  drunk- 
enness in  love  that  go  best,  as  it  seems,  with  the  liberty 
and  fever  of  vice. 

And  this  is  why  in  love  there  is  so  much  of  woe,  and 
so  little  of  contentment;  because  pure  women  are  too 
cold,  and  passionate  women  are  too  vile ;  and  when  men 
stoop  for  kisses,  their  lips  are  either  chilled  to  ice,  or 
scorched  with  flame.  Then,  being  content  with  neither, 
they  break  the  bonds  of  love,  and  are  pointed  at  as  faith- 
less,— not  with  much  justice  in  the  charge. 

Madelon  went  out  into  the  street  with  the  same  feeble, 
wandering  gait;  and  her  face  had  a  wan,  scared,  par- 
alyzed look  upon  it,  as  though  she  had  seen  some  sight 
that  had  frozen  her  blood  and  stopped  the  pulses  of  her 
heart. 

She  moved  mecnanically  out  of  the  throngs,  and  into 
some  cool  quiet  gardens  of  the  public,  whose  trees  threw 
their  shadows  opposite  the  house  where  the  portrait  of 
Cleopatre  was  hung  for  exhibition.  The  gardens  were 
almost  deserted,  and  she  sank  down  into  a  wooden  chair 
under  the  shelter  of  a  great  sweet-chestnut.  One  of  the 
guardians  of  the  place  approached  her,  and  brought  her 
a  drink  of  water,  thinking  she  was  faint  She  put  it 
aside  gently,  and  asked  him  only  to  leave  her  in  peace. 
She  sat  there  quite  motionless,  it  must  have  been  nigh 
an  hoar ;  and  the  gray,  rigid,  startled  look  upon  her  face 
never  faded  away. 

On  the  clear  air  the  voices  of  the  crowds,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  rails,  came  plainly  to  where  we  sat. 
They  kept  going  in  and  out  of  the  picture-chamber  by 
hundreds  all  the  afternoon  long.  Cleopatre  was  known 
to  all  Paris,  and  this  painting  of  her  had  a  fascination  as 
wide  as  the  city. 

Ever  and  anon  there  floated  on  the  wind  little  frag- 
ments of  their  talk ;  words  of  wonder,  praise,  and  homage: 
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the  artist  of  Faustine  had  |^een  great,  bat  the  artist  of 
Cleopatre  was  greater.  It  was  well  with  his  genius  as 
yet. 

MadeloD  writhed  as  she  heard. 

The  desire  of  her  prayers  had'been  givcQ  to  her:  he  had 
fame,  and  the  world  gave  him  honor ; — and  she  sat  alono 
here  forgotten  by  him,  as  the  picture  of  the  woman  at  the 
lattice  was  forgotten  by  Paris  before  the  portrait  of  a 
courtesan  1  She  had  voluntarily  delivered  him  up  to  his 
art,  she  had  willingly  surrendered  him  to  the  claims  of 
ambition  : — and  all  that  art  and  ambition  had  done  had 
been  to  bring  him  to  the  murderous  embraces,  and  reward 
him  with  the  poisonous  kisses,  of  the  deadliest  temptress 
of  Paris. 

"  Oh,  could  he  have  but  been  content  without  fame," 
she  cried ;  but  she  knew  that  he  never  could  have  been 
this,  and  that  if  in  selfishness  she  had  stiven  to  bind  him 
down  to  the  obscurity  of  her  own  humble  and  innocent 
life  of  labor,  the  stifled  desires  and  the  feverish  unrest 
within  him  would  have  killed  his  peace  in  a  slow  torture 
as  surely  as  hers  was  now  slain  at  one  death-blow. 

She  had  done  that  which  was  right,  though  the  issue 
thereof  was  evil. 

After  awhile  she  rose  and  left  the  gardens,  and  asked 
her  way  to  the  place  where  his  painting-rooms  were.  I 
do  not  think  she  knew  clearly  what  she  meant  to  do.  I 
believe  she  only  felt  some  vague  impulse,  such  as  a  woman, 
whose  great  love  yet  made  her  humble,  might  well  feel  to 
look  once  more — and  for  the  last  time — upon  his  face, 
and  leave  him  forever  to  the  infamy  of  the  temptress  who 
had  robbed  him  of  her. 

People  guided  her  willingly  towards  the  artists'  quar- 
ter. She  knew  little  of  the  city,  and  in  her  misery 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  she  did  know.  It  was  now 
quite  late  in  the  day,  though  the  sun  had  not  set ;  it  was 
still  intensely  hot,  and  the  crowds  were  growing  larger, 
as  all  those  whose  work  was  done  came  out  to  seek  a 
breath  of  air  under  the»6ultry  yellow  skies. 

She  made  her  way  with  some  difficulty  to  the  street 
where  his  atelier  was :  there  was  no  one  in  the  building 
except  an  old  negrcss  who  had  the  charge  of  it,  and  who 
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did  such  little  housework  as  the  four  or  five  painters 
living  on  its  several  floors  required.  This  negress  knew 
me  again,  and  roughly  bade  Madelon  enter  her  little 
porter's  lodge,  and  rest.  But  Madelon  scacely  heard,  she 
onlj  asked  if  Carlos  Merle  were  now  within  the  house. 

The  old  black  woman  looked  at  her  furiously,  standing 
in  her  grimy  den,  a  little,  old,  uncouth  figure,  black  as 
soot,  with  all  rude  vivid  colors  in  her  ragged  dress. 

"  Carlos  Merle  I"  she  echoed.  "  No,  Carlos  Merle 
rarely  comes  here  now." 

**  He  lives  elsewhere  ?" 

**  Elsewhere  I"  the  negress  laughed  grimly:  **  elsewhere  I 
Who  are  you  that  do  not  know  of  the  caprice  of  Cleopatre  ?" 

A  shudder  passed  over  Madelon's  form,  but  she  was  a 
resolute  woman,  and  brave,  and  she  asked  still : 

"  What  caprice  is  it  that  you  mean  ?" 

**Why!  her  caprice,  for  sure,  for  this  golden-curled 
youth  whom  you  speak  of,  this  Carlos  whom  Paris  for  a 
little  season  has  taken  to  calling  a  genius ;  Cleopatre  is 
very  famous,  very  rich,  very  powerful,  she  can  afford  such 
fancies  I  and  she  laughs  to  see  all  her  princes  and  nobles 
80  mad  because  she  will  for  awhile  look  at  none  but  this 
painter." 

"But  she — she "     The  words  died  on  Madelon's 

mouth ;  she  leaned  against  the  wooden  shaft  of  the  lodge 
door,  and  her  breath  came  in  painful  gasps. 

"  Well  I — she  what  ?"  chuckled  the  negress.  "  She  can 
afford  such  a  caprice  once  in  awhile,  I  tell  you.  Her 
world  will  only  be  the  madder  for  her  when  she  shall 
have  tired  of  her  young  yellow-haired  god,  and  that  will 
be  before  the  last  summer  roses  are  dead.  He  was  hard 
to  conquer,  look  you  ;  he  had  a  horror  of  her  at  the  first, 
he  shunned  her,  and  fled  from  her,  and  that  set  her  harder 
on  this  fancy  to  beat  him.  She  will  have  no  man  look  on 
her  face  and  keep  sane.  So  she  set  him  to  paint  her  por- 
trait— you  can  see  the  thing  now  in  Paris;  it  has  taken 
him  three  months  to  do;  and  she  would  have  it  painted 
at  her  own  dwelling,  in  the  noon  hours,  as  she  came  from 
her  bath,  that  is  all  marble,  they  say,  and  gold,  with  pur- 
ple couches,  and  strange  plants,  and  all  the  floor  of  silver. 
Well — well — he  went,  and  before  the  painting  was  one- 
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half  done  the  world  only  held  for  him  that  one  woman. 
It  is  always  so  with  them  all.  And  now  it  is  her  caprice, 
I  tell  you,  to  have  none  but  him  near  her ;  whenever  she 
goes  abroad  he  is  by  her ;  and  he  seldom  or  never  leaves 
her  roof  except  with  her.  It  is  a  base  life  ? — oh,  well, 
that  is  as  it  may  be.  I  think  he  has  shame  of  it, — bitter 
shame  sometimes,  but  he  is  drunk  with  it,  as  it  were ;  ho 
has  no  will  but  hers.  He  would  fling  himself  in  the  river 
at  a  sign  from  her." 

Madelon  leaned  heavily  against  the  timber  of  the  door, 
her  eyes  closed,  hep  mouth  panted  for  breath,  under  her 
clear  pale  skin  the  veins  looked  black. 

The  old  negress  looked  at  her,  and  seemed  to  take  a 
cruel  pleasure  in  the  misery  that  she  saw  she  dealt. 

"  He  is  your  brother,  may-be  ?  Well, — you  will  scarce 
get  him  out  of  the  hold  of  CMopfitre.  Till  her  fancy 
slackens,  at  least  I — and  then  he  will  be  little  worth  get- 
ting. Last  autumn  she  had  a  like  caprice  for  Hugo  Ca- 
barrus, the  composer.  They  all  said  he  was  the  man  of 
the  future, — just  as  they  say  of  this  Carlos, — how  did  ho 
end  when  she  had  played  with  him  a  season  and  spent 
her  will  on  him  ?  Why — shot  himself  through  the  head 
one  night,  after  burning  the  score  of  his  great  opera,  that 
they  said  would  have  ranked  him  with  Rossini.  She  has 
done  something  the  same  with  a  score." 

"And  such  a  woman  lives  I" 

The  words  broke  with  a  shriek  from  Madelon — the 
only  utterance  she  ever  gave  to  all  the  agony  within  her. 

The  negress  grinned. 

"  Lives  I  She  will  live  every  hour  of  her  life,  however 
long  it  be.  There  is  not  a  second  that  she  does  not  en- 
joy. Look  at  her  great,  brown,  sleepy,  scornful  eyes  I 
No  one  ever  sees  them  change,  and  how  they  smile  at 
you  poor  fools  that  fret  yourselves  with  sorrow  I" 

Madelon  put  out  her  hands  with  a  piteous  gesture  as 
though  praying  peace  ;  then,  tottering  like  a  woman  quite 
worn  out  with  age,  she  turned  across  the  threshold,  and 
passed  again  into  the  streets. 

She  had  forgotten  me ;  I  followed  her  closely  in  and 
out  a  winding  maze  of  roads.  I  think  she  had  no  sense 
nor  knowledge  where  she  went. 
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T^e  day  was  wholly  dying  now.  It  was  scarcely  any 
cooler ;  and  the  great  furnace  glow  in  the  west  had  the 
same  red  of  Egypt  in  it  that  burned  in  that  accursed 
picture,  and  made  the  very  marble  of  the  houses  flush  to 
color,  and  gave  the  faces  of  the  women  all  a  weird  and 
fevered  look. 

She  wandered  aimlessly,  stunned  with  this  one  grief 
that  left  her  no  other  memory  than  itself.  None  noted 
her ;  a  pale,  dust-stained,  weary-footed  woman,  without 
beauty  and  with  poor  raiment,  tliere  was  nothing  to  mark 
her  from  the  crowds  that  parted  to  let  her  pass  through 
them,  without  so  much  as  noticing  the  agony  upon  her 
face. 

Once  or  twice  a  moan  broke  from  her;  but  it  was  too 
low  to  reach  any  ear  in  those  busied  and  heedless  throngs. 

The  great  doors  of  an  old  church  stood  open ;  within 
all  was  cool,  and  dark,  and  silent.  She  sought  its  shadow, 
instinctively ;  turning  aside  from  the  red  hot  glow,  and 
the  whitened  glare,  and  the  sea  of  shifting  and  unpitying 
faces. 

She  dragged  her  tired  limbs  into  a  distant  corner  of  the 
place  where  one  little  silver  star  of  light  burned  before  a 
picture  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa. 

There  she  fell  on  her  knees, — and  at  last  wept. 

It  was  quite  night  when  the  peal  of  the  choir  aroused 
her,  and  she  crept  forth  from  her  shelter  once  more  into 
the  streets. 

'*Ma  m^rel"  she  muttered,  as  she  raised  me  in  her  arms ; 
her  face  was  calm  again,  and  the  long  habits  of  self-sacri- 
fic«  and  self-control  had  made  her  remember  that  her  old 
mother  would  be  ere  that  time  waiting  and  watching,  in 
doubt  and  anxiety,  for  her  long-delayed  return. 

The  church  was  in  a  rich  and  famous  quarter  of  the 
city ;  though  so  still,  and  gray,  and  old,  the  tide  of  gayest 
and  of  wildest  life  surged  round  it;  the  broad  highway  in 
which  it  stood  was  brilliantly  illumined,  and  the  buildings 
that  flanked  and  fronted  it  were  all  ablaze  with  light  like- 
wise, and  bright  with  floating  banners  and  with  gilded 
balconies. 

As  Madelon  went  out,  from  under  the  dark  porch,  all 
this  radiance  seemed  to  blind  and  to  confuse  her:  she 
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covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand  and  gazed  upward  with 
the  helpless  look  of  those  that  are  struck  sightless. 

Straightway,  in  front  and  above  her,  was  a  square  bal- 
conied window,  open  to  the  night.  The  balcony  was  of 
stone,  and  jutted  out,  canopied  with  amber  silk,  and  filled 
with  leaf  and  blossom ;  there  was  a  strong  light  within 
that  poured  out  through  the  yellow  draperies  into  the 
street  beneath,  and  in  that  light  there  leaned  two  forms  : 
one  that  of  a  woman,  who  was  carelessly  thrown  against 
the  cushions,  and  carelessly  watched  the  movement  of  the 
shadowy  crowd  below  ;  the  other  that  of  a  man,  who  in 
his  turn  watched  her,  with  all  that  passionate  hunger, 
that  rapt  worship  in  his  gaze,  which  none  ever  see  in  a 
man's  eves  but  once.  And  where  he  bent  above  her,  half 
shadowed  in  the  curtain's  shelter,  he  stooped  his  head,  till 
his  lips  touched  the  fragrant  hair  that  loosely  lay  upon 
her  shoulders. 

The  woman,  not  changing  her  position,  smiled,  and  let 
her  broad,  calm,  dreamy  eyes  rest  unmoved  upon  the 
crowd  beneath. 

Then  she  stretched  out  her  arm,  that  had  one  great 
eastern  bangle  of  dead  gold  upon  it,  and  pointed  to  the 
portico  of  the  church : 

**SeeI  There  is  your  poor  fool,"  she  said,  with  the 
same  calm  scorn  upon  her  smiling  mouth.  "Will you  go 
to  her — now  ?" 

Why  did  this  woman,  who  had  every  earthly  gift  and 
grace,  and  every  joy  in  absolute  possession,  thus  set 
herself  to  the  destruction  of  a  creature,  innocent,  obscure, 
neglected,  who  had  never  harmed  or  crossed  her?  I  can- 
not tell — there  are  women  who  love  to  murder,  and 
women  against  whom  all  innocence  is  crime. 

The  brutal  mockery  of  the  words  galvanized  Madelon 
into  sudden  consciousoess.  She  raised  herself  erect,  and 
looked  straight  up  at  the  broad  golden  casement,  with  its 
blaze  of  color. 

She  was  a  proud,  pure,  brave-hearted  creature,  and  she 
found  strength  in  that  moment  to  give  back  scorn  for 
scorn. 

He,  leaning  there  over  the  white  shoulder  of  his  wicked 
witch,  and  gazing  whither  she  pointed,  met  that  full,  up- 
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ward  look  of  unutterable  rebuke,  and  of  unchangeable  for- 
giveness. 

Their  eyes  rested  on  one  another. 

Carlos  seeming  to  lose  all  courage  and  comeliness,  as 
under  some  stroke  of  sorcery,  shivered,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  Arank  back  into  the  abyss  of 
blazing  light  behind  him. 

Madelon  passed  onward  with  a  steady  step,  and  with 
her  hands  clinched  upon  the  ivory  cross  above  her  heart. 

The  shadow  of  the  church  bad  screened  her  from  the 
view  of  her  destroyer  before  the  time  that  she  staggered 
and  fell  down  upon  the  stones  of  the  great  city,  as  Ben 
Dare  had  fallen  iif  the  market-place  of  the  little  northern 
burgh. 

A  sweet,  gay  burst  of  riotous  music  broke  over  the 
crowds  and  through  the  summer  night.  It  came  from 
the  open  windows  of  the  house  where  Carlos  had  made 
his  choice  to  dwell. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

IN   THE    QUABTEB   OF    THE    POOR. 

The  first  thing  that  I  remember  subsequently,  was  the 
loosening  of  some  violent  pressure  about  my  throat,  and 
a  rush  of  blood  through  my  head  and  throat*  that  made 
me  blind  and  dizzy. 

When  I  fully  recovered  consciousness,  I  found  myself 
in  a  small,  low  place,  crowded  with  innumerable  flowers, 
dead  and  living,  which  filled  it  with  an  intense  odor  that 
recalled  to  me,  till  I  shuddered,  the  beautiful  flower-filled 
road  of  the  Infiorata  all  covered  with  a  sea  of  gorso,  and 
roses,  and  wild  thyme,  and  snowy  cistus  buds,  and  all 
fair  summer  things  that  grew;  that  road  on  which  in 
Italy  I  had  been  hunted,  and  stoned,  and  singed  with 
torches,  and  beaten  with  sticks,  and  kicked  from  side  to 
side,  in  the  common  fashion  at  that  poetic  religious  rite. 
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A  boy  with  a  pale  sympathetic  face  leaned  over  me ; 
a  woman  of  noble  stature  stood  beside  me.  She  was 
silent ;  he  was  speaking  eagerly  to  a  withered  old  man 
in  a  blue  blouse. 

"  So  the  little  dog  bit,  and  tore,  and  foamed,  and  raged, 
grandpfere,"  he  was  saying,  '•because  they  would  move 
him  from  this  poor  sick  woman  who  had  fallen  there,  and 
whom  they  wanted  to  carry  to  the  hospital ;  and  the 
gendarmes  bore  her  off  upon  a  litter,  saying  she  was  not 
dead,  only  senseless,  and  they  kicked  the  dog  amongst 
the  crowd  because  it  strove  to  follow  them.  Then  the 
people  shrieked  that  it  was  dangerous,  and  mad;  and 
they  called  out  to  one  another  that  it  should  be  killed ; 
and  a  soldier  caught  it  and  twisted  a  bit  of  cord  about 
its  throat.  He  was  for  stringing  it  up  straightway  to 
the  lamp-iron;  and  would  have  done  it  too,  but  that 
madame  stayed  his  hand,  and  bade  him  not  to  be  so 
bratal  to  fidelity,  and  forced  him  to  give  up  the  little 
beast,  and  put  it  in  my  hands  for  me  to  bring  here ;  and 
the  cord  was  tied  so  tightly,  I  could  not  loose  it  till  I 
came  home  to  get  a  knife.  I  do  not  think  the  dog  has 
any  harm  in  it;  it  was  not  mad,  it  was  only  faithful." 

"  Fidelity  is  madness,''  muttered  the  woman,  wearily, 
as  she  turned  to  the  old  man.  ''The  dog  is  innocent 
enough.  Let  it  stay  here ;  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  your 
grandson." 

"As  madame  pleases,"  murmured  the  man,  not  best 
pleased  himself,  but  respectfully  submissive  as  to  one  he 
honored  and  obeyed. 

The  woman  passed  up  some  narrow,  dark,  crooked 
stairs,  in  which  a  little  dusky  oil-lamp  was  burning;  and 
the  boy  followed  her  until  they  reached  a  chamber  in  the 
roof.  It  was  a  small  bare  attic,  clean  as  any  brown 
stone  that  lies  in  the  brook-water ;  but  without  any  sort 
of  ornament,  or  indeed  any  sort  of  comfort. 

The  boy  talked  to  me,  stroked  me,  and  made  me  a 
little  bed  of  straw  in  one  corner  of  the  garret;  the 
woman  seemed  to  have  forgotten  both  his  presence  and 
mine  as  she  laid  aside  her  outdoor  garments,  and  went 
to  a  table  under  the  lattice,  where  she  seated  herself  at 
some  kind  of  work: — what,  I  could  not  see. 
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"  May  I  leave  him  with  you,  madarae  V^  the  boy 
asked,  after  a  time/  when  his  efforts  to  make  me  eat  of 
some  bread  and  milk  were  all  unavailing^.  ''  He  moanH 
and  whines — I  suppose  for  that  poor  woman — and  grand- 
p^re  might  not  like  him  down  below  with  Tambour." 

"  Yes,  leave  him,  R^my,"  she  answered  him  absently ; 
and  the  boy  went  out,  closing  the  door  softly. 

I  supposed  from  what  they  had  said  that  my  efforts 
to  serve  Madelon  had  been  futile,  and  that  I  was  severed 
from  her  in  all  likelihood  forever.  For  several  days  and 
nights  I  mourned  unceasingly  with  restless,  feverish 
grief,  refusing  to  be  comforted:  the  woman  bore  with 
me,  and  was  good  to  me  in  her  silent,  passionless,  weary 
manner;  and  the  gentle- hearted  boy  did  his  utmost  to 
console  me. 

He  was  the  grandson  of  the  old  herbalist  in  the  little 
shop  below ;  a  kindly  tender-natured  child.  They  were 
quite  poor  people ;  and  the  various  chambers  of  the  old, 
dull,  antique  dwelling  were  let  by  them  to  persons  no 
richer  than  themselves;  penniless  students  and  laboring 
women  who  lived  on  black  bread  and  bitter  coffee,  and 
studied  or  toiled  early  and  late,  and  seemed  only  to  exist 
to  carry  on  that  endless  warfare  with  starvation  and  ruin 
which  is  all  that  the  very  poor  know  the  word  of  life  to 
mean. 

I  saw  but  little  of  the  boy,  for  a  few  weeks  later  ho 
went  away  to  some  religious  place,  where  he  was  in 
training  to  be  made  a  priest, — poor  gentle  child,  who 
gave  his  birthright  of  the  future  up  in  such  pathetic 
ignorance  of  bis  immeasurable  loss.  The  old  man  I 
rarely  encountered  ;  he  was  learned  in  simples  and  other 
herbal  lore,  and  passed  all  his  time  in  studying  when  ho 
was  not  vending  his  shrubs,  and  herbs,  and  flowers. 
Thus  I  was  left  entirely  to  the  woman  who  had  saved 
mo  from  the  hangman's  cord.  This  woman  was  called 
Madame  Reine. 

Whether  this  were  in  truth  her  name,  or  whether  it 
was  but  one  she  had  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  her  lifo 
in  Paris,  I  could  not  tell ;  the  people  of  the  place  she 
dwelt  in  knew,  I  think,  nothirlg  of  her.     She  lived  quito 
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alone,  and  seemed  never  to  seek  to  hold  any  sort  of  social 
intercourse  with  any  one  of  those  around  her. 

Only  to  those  who  were  aged,  or  such  as  were  in 
trouble,  she  was  always  merciful ;  with  that  noble,  silent, 
unceasing  charity  of  action,  which  so  often  amongst  the 
poor  supplies  the  place  of  that  charity  of  alms  which 
poverty  denies  them  the  power  to  show  to  one  another. 

Herself,  she  gained  a  barren  living  by  continual  hard 
toil.  Sho  modeled  in  leather  (or,  rather,  carved  the 
leather  as  a  delicate  wood-carver  does  bis  wood)  for  a 
Palais  Royal  house  that  dealt  largely  in  such  things,  but 
paid  for  them  grudgingly. 

She  did  the  work  marvelously  well ;  she  could  imitate 
in  it  the  most  perfect  wood  carving,  a  fern  leaf,  a  dead 
woodcock,  a  branch  of  pine,  a  water-lily  on  its  green  raft 
of  leaves,— she  would  execute  these,  or  any  other  similar 
thing  in  leather,  until  the  keenest  eye  could  scarce  have 
told  the  work  from  a  most  delicate  and  exquisite  oak 
carving.  But  it  was  a  slow  and  toilsome  labor;  ,the 
single  feather  of  a  bird  would  take  two  hours  in  its  exe- 
cution, even  more ;  and  the  wage  for  them  was  exceed- 
ingly small,  beautiful  though  they  were. 

She  was  all  day  long  at  this  species  of  sculpture, 
sitting  at  the  little  deal  table,  with  her  tools,  under  tho 
single  small  square  lattice  in  the  roof:  and  the  life  was 
very  dull  for  me. 

There  was  no  sort  of  change  from  dawn  to  sunset. 
My  heart  was  heavy  for  all  those  whom  I  had  lost.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  life  was  but  a  sequence  of  tender  ties, 
formed  only  to  be  ruptured,  and  leave  the  torn  heart 
aching.  I  missed,  moreover,  the  glad,  sweet,  summer 
season  in  the  open  air ;  the  freedom  of  the  old  fruit  gar- 
dens and  flower-covered  %vays;  the  homely,  happy  sounds 
of  all  the  stirring  bees  and  chirming  birds,  of  the  ducks 
in  the  dark  cool  pond,  and  the  lowing  cattle  in  the  poplar- 
belted  meadows. 

This  little  garret  was  very  clean,  indeed;  but  it  was 
bare,  and  dull,  and  lonesome,  exceedingly.  The  scents 
of  a  city  made  hot  and  sulphurous  the  winds  that  blew 
in  through  the  lattice ;  and  all  tho  hours  through  there 
came  up  from  the  streets  below  the  one  unceasing  mutter- 
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ing  of  wheels,  and  cries,  and  drums,  and  engines,  and  all 
the  ceaseless  noise  of  men.  It  was  a  quiet  ancient  quar« 
ter,  it  is  true ;  but  the  quietest  quarter  of  a  city,  after  the 
lull  of  country  silence,  makes  you  know  all  that  your 
poet  meant  when  he  wrote  of  "  the  ear  that  aches  with 
sound." 

Of  Madelon,  I  never  heard. 

But  once,  whilst  the  boy  R^my  was  still  in  the  house, 
and  when  he  took  me  with  him  across  the  bridges  to  the 
old  green  Luxembourg  gardens,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  in 
the  pleasant  evening  time  when  all  Paris  was  out  in  tho 
sunset  hour,  I  saw  a  carriage  with  scarlet  liveries  and 
fretting  horses  and  gay  harness  all  hung  with  noisy  silver 
bells,  and  I  heard  the  people  round  us  say  to  one  another — 
'*  there  is  Cl^opatre." 

And  as  it  went  through  the  white  gilded  streets  and 
the  green  lines  of  leafy  trees,  and  the  air  that  was  bright, 
half  with  the  gleam  of  the  lamps,  and  half  with  the  glare 
of  the  sunset,  her  face  came  fully  in  my  sight,  lit  with 
that  evening  light,  and  I  knew  her  then, — knew  her  en- 
tirely ;  as  that  memory  stood  out  clear  and  fixed  before 
me,  which  had  haunted  mo,  though  vague  and  troubled, 
when  I  had  gazed  at  the  picture  of  Egypt 

Carlos  Merle  was  not  with  her :  beside  her  sat  a  dark, 
slender,  gypsy-eyed  man,  whom  the  crowds  about  named, 
whilst  he  passed,  to  one  another,  as  a  prince  of  some 
Danubian  province ;  fabulously  rich,  who  had  lavished 
on  her  black  sable  skins,  and  diamonds,  and  opals,  and 
strange  Byzantine  things  of  untold  worth. 

And  my  heart  was  sick  for  Carlos.  For  it  seemed  to 
me  that  already  somewhere  in  that  hot,  brilliant,  amber- 
colored,  magnolia-scented  summer  night,  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  were  seeking  out  his  colorless  face  and 
weary  body  in  some  haunt  of  death ;  while  she,  tho 
Faustine,  the  Assassinatress,  tho  Hell-born,  was  gather- 
ing up  her  skirts,  heavy  with  the  golden  wage  of  infamy, 
and  fleeing,  with  tho  wicked  laugh  upon  her  face,  to 
passion,  and  to  pleasure,  and  to  riotous  mirth,  and  to  the 
witches'  sabbath  of  the  senses. 

I  longed  to  seek  for  her.  Alas  I  what  could  I  do  ? — a 
little,  powerless,  insignificant  dog ;  dragged  along  with  a 
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cord  over  the  asphalte;  kicked  aside  by  the  harrying 
happy  throngs  that  went  trooping  to  theater  and  dance- 
garden  ;  deafened  by  the  music  that  swelled  from  the 
open-air  concerts  where  the  soldiers  were  playing ;  terri- 
fied by  the  savage  glance  and  word  of  the  gilded  and 
belted  gendarmes;  and  glad  to  hide,  trembling,  beneath 
the  chairs  of  the  gay,  indifferent  people  who  sat  before 
the  caf6  doors,  and  ate  their  ices,  and  laughed,  and  cried, 
••  Hola !  there  is  Cl^opatre  1" 

Ah,  I  wonder  if  you -ever  think  of  the  woe  that  it  is 
to  us,  that  utter  inability  to  serve  or  to  aid  those  we 
love  ? 

The  life  was  dreary : — To  watch  the  stiflf  brown  sheep- 
skin gradually  moulded  under  the  worker's  hands  into 
the  semblage  of  some  drooping,  lifeless,  moorland  bird, 
or  some  lovely  curl  of  clematis  flowers,  was  all  the  dis- 
traction that  1  had.  I  was  thankful — since  ingratitude 
is  a  human  monopoly — for  my  bodily  safety,  for  my  cor- 
poreal welfare;  thankful  that  I  was  not  beaten,  nor 
starved,  nor  chained.  But  I  was  very  sad.  I  had  lost 
all  my  friends  into  the  night  of  an  unknown  fate  ;  and  I 
could  not  forget — for  I  was  a  dog. 

The  sole  interest  that  this  existence  awakened  in  me 
was  an  interest  in  this  woman  who  had  delivered  mo 
from  death.     I  wondered  about  her  ceaselessly. 

Her  garments  were  of  black  and  very  worn,  but  they 
clung  about  a  form  fit  for  a  sculptor's  dream,  of  a  Greek 
goddess ;  her  hands  were  forever  working  at  the  manual 
toil  by  which  her  scanty  bread  was  gained,  but  they  were 
long  and  white  and  slender ;  her  face  was  very  worn  and 
attenuated  as  though  with  infinite  want  and  sorrow,  and 
there  were  silver  threads  amongst  the  luxuriance  of  her 
h&ir,  but  the  shape  of  her  head  and  throat  was  haughty 
and  full  of  stag-like  grace,  and  the  eyes  were  still  won- 
drously  beautiful,  though  the  lids  were  so  swollen  above, 
and  the  shadows  were  so  dark  beneath  them. 

She  had  a  look  that  was  very  far  above  the  place  in 
which  she  dwelt,  and  the  poor  people  of  the  tenement. 
Although  she  lived  more  poorly  still  than  many  of  them, 
and  never  appeared  to  hold  herself  greater  in  any  way, 
they  yet  treated  her  with  a  curious  reverence,  and  called 
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her  Madame  with  more  of  courteous  meaning  than  always 
lies  in  the  common  term.  I  was  ashamed  tafret  at  the 
monotony  and  obscurity  of  my  own  existence,  when  I 
saw  how  utterly  joyless  and  cheerless  her  own  days  were. 

To  a  woman  like  this,  who  must  once  have  been  of 
rare  beauty,  and  who  evidently  had  a  proud  nature  and 
a  delicate  taste,  the  manner  of  her  life  must  have  been 
almost  intolerable.  She  rose  at  dawn  to  go  to  the  little 
work-table  under  the  lattice;  she  rarely  ate  anything 
save  some  thin  soup,  some  coffee,  and  some  poor  rye 
bread ;  she  saw  no  one  unless  it  were  some  creature,  yet 
poorer  than  herself,  who  came  to  her  door  for  an  aid  that 
she  never  refused ;  she  rarely  went  forth  save  very  early 
to  sell  what  she  had  modeled,  or  to  obtain  the  bough, 
the  fruit,  or  the  dead  bird  that  she  needed  to  copy  in  her 
dried  skin-carving. 

I  was  sometimes  with  Tambour,  the  dog  in  the  place 
below ; — that  little  flower-shop  of  herbs  and  plants  and 
roses  and  immortelles  that  smelt  fragrantly  always,  and 
gave  a  lovely  flush  of  color  in  the  dark  and  crowded  pas- 
sage-way ; — and  he  told  me  some  few  things  of  her. 

Ue  was  an  old  brindled  mastiff,  very  old ;  so  old  that 
he  remembered  the  Days  of  July,  and  had  seen  his  first 
master  shot  down  in  his  youth  upon  the  barricades ;  but 
he  was  very  kind  and  very  pitiful.  All  our  race  are.  Was 
it  not  the  dogs  that  succored  Lazarus  when  the  rich  of 
his  own  kind  scorned  him? 

Tambour  told  me  that  this  woman  Reine  had  dwelt 
with  him  three  years,  coming,  he  believed,  from  across 
the  Alps.  She  had  never  in  all  that  time  lived  differ- 
ently, to  what  she  now  did ;  nay,  she  had  indeed  lived 
worse,  for  at  first  finding  none  who  would  recognize  her 
talent  in  the  leathern  carving,  nor  even  purchase  sufficient 
of  it  to  gain  her  money  enough  to  buy  sheep-skins  and 
birds  for  models,  she  had  been  forced  for  some  six  or 
seven  months  to  earn  her  daily  bread  by  the  hard  coarse 
toil  of  sewing  the  hempen  shirts  that  the  populace  wore. 
Saving  a  few  coins  from  this  ill-paid  labor,  she  had  been 
able  at  length  to  obtain  the  materials  which  she  needed 
for  her  art,  and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  also  a  market 
for  that  art  at  a  shop  in  the  Galerie  d'Orlcans. 
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''Why  that  woman  works  so,  I  cannot  think,"  said  the 
old  dog  to  me,  where  we  rested  together  under  the  little 
low  ceiling  of  the  flower-shop,  among  the  quantities  of 
broom,  and  lilies,  an(i  roses,  and  sweet  herbs,  that  lay 
dying  sadly  here  in  the  heat  and  dust  and  turmoil  of  the 
city ;  flowers  sick  with  longing  for  the  cool  touch  of  the 
dew,  a&  your  hearts  get  faint  with  longing  for  the  fresh- 
ness of  truth  in  the  fever  and  the  falsehood  of  the  world. 
'^  I  cannot  think.  Why  does  she  not  set  a  pan  of  char- 
coal in  her  chamber  one  quiet  night,  and  make  an  end  of 
all  this  toil  forever  ?  Julio  did  that, — here  in  this  very 
bouse.  And  he  was  only  twenty.  He  was  a  Bordelais ; 
be  was  a  musician;  ho  wrote  very  beautiful  things  in 
music ;  at  least  they  sounded  so  upon  his  violin,  which 
he  would  play  from  dawn  to  midnight  up  in  that  very 
little  garret  where  you  live  now  with  madame.  I  have 
seen  the  people  in  the  street  all  gathered  mute  as  the 
dead  under  our  casements;  listening — listening — ay, 
and  sobbing  like  children  too.  It  must  have  been  good 
music  that  could  move  them  so  ?  I  do  not  know  why  at 
was,  but  none  would  listen  to  it  in  Paris  save  these  poor 
work-people,  out  of  these  courts  and  alleys,  who  were  I 
suppose  no  good  to  him.  Anyway  I  know  Paris  would 
not  listen ;  no  one  would  take  his  opera ;  not  even  try  it. 
And  they  said — my  people  did — that  when  he  went  to 
one  of  the  great  masters  this  great  man  derided  him.  It 
might  be  so;  men  you  see  will  not  recognize  that  all 
human  genius  is  like  all  sun  rays,  coming  from  the  same 
source,  and  therefore  the  same  light,  whether  shining  on 
Europe  or  Cathay,  whether  beaming  on  a  king's  diamond, 
or  on  a  cotter's  tuffc  of  daisies.  No, — they  are  so  feebly 
and  so  foolishly  jealous.  The  setting  sun  denies  the  sun 
that  rises!  Well,  Julio  could  get  no  hearing;  and  he  was 
exceeding  poor ;  and  the  hunger  of  him  killed  his  soul ; 
and,  rather  than  sink  down  into  this  soulless,  sightless, 
bitter  life,  he  chose  to  die.  They  found  him  dead  one 
morning;  his  breath  stifled  by  the  flre-fumes  that  were 
kinder  than  men's  neglect.  Why  does  not  this  woman 
do  the  same  ?" 

"  Perhaps  she  thinks  it  a  sin  ?"  I  suggested,  for  I 
knew  that  Madelon,  or  Ben  Dare,  would  have  held  it  to 
be  so. 
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"  Perhaps,"  assented  Tambour.  '*  It  may  be  one.  We 
always  endure,  you  know ;  we  never  slay  ourselves.  Yet 
it  seems  strange — how  she  can  go  on  with  that  dreary  life. 
All  these  three  years  no  friend  has  ever  visited  her.  No 
letter  has  ever  come  to  her.  It  must  be  worse  than  death 
to  be  utterly  forgotten,  to  be  utterly  alone,  like  that  I 
However,  I  fancy  it  will  not  last  much  longer.  That 
woman  is  marked  to  die." 

"  To  die  ?" 

''  Tes.  Hark  at  her  cough.  Look  at  the  flush  in  those 
hollow  cheeks.  See  how  weak  she  is  when  she  rises  in 
the  morning.     She  is  marked  to  die ;  and  that  soon." 

I  shuddered ;  it  seemed  terrible. 

**  You  are  unwise,"  said  the  old  French  dog.  **  Very 
unwise :  if  yo.u  wish  the  woman  well.  What  is  life  to 
her?  a  burden  borne  for  duty's  sake  alone.  She  will  be 
as  glad  to  lay  it  down  as  a  hunted  bird  is  to  sink  into  its 
nest.  There  has  come  a  certain  peace  upon  her  face  of 
late;  I  think  it  has  come  because  she  knows  death  near." 

**  But  she  is  young  still  ?" 

"Ah  I  what  does  that  matter?  I  have  seen  a  girl  of 
seventeen  years  thankful  to  die;  her  beloved  one  had 
been  slaughtered  in  the  African  raids,  and  for  her  the 
whole  world  was  laid  desolate  because  that  one  poor 
soldier  was  dead,  in  a  nameless  grave.  You  do  not 
understand  men  and  women  much:  they  are  very  curious 
in  that.  They  are  at  once  the  most  selfish  and  unselfish, 
tne  most  sublime  and  the  most  sordid,  of  all  created 
things.  See! — one  of  their  women  will  kill  her  lost 
lover's  fresh  mistress  rather  than  let  him  be  happy 
through  another,  and  then  kill  herself  because  she  cannot 
endure  to  exist  without  him  I  There  is  not  the  slightest 
sense  in  any  of  their  actions ;  but  there  are  continually 
the  most  wonderful  egotism,  and  the  most  marvelous 
martyrdom,  side  by  side  together." 

"  You  think  the  life  of  Madame  Reine  a  martyrdom  ?" 

"  Well — I  do.  There  is  the  look  of  a  woman  who  has 
renotmced  upon  her  face.  It  is  she  who  has  forsaken  the 
world ;  not  the  world  that  has  forsaken  her." 

**  There  is  a  difference,  then  ?" 

"A   difference!    The  poles  are  not  wider  asunder. 
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Look  you — I  was  once  a  convent  dog.  It  was  the  bap* 
piest  time  of  my  life.  I  never  went  beyond  the  garden 
walls,  it  is  true  ;  but  then  the  garden  was  so  large,  it  was 
like  a  little  kingdom.  I  was  there  six  years ;  years  of 
perfect  peace.  My  only  office  was  to  guard  the  convent 
fruit  from  marauding  children  who  would,  undaunted  by 
the  sanctity  of  the  place,  climb  the  high  walls  at  twilight 
for  sake  of  the  bursting  plums  and  luscious  peaches.  The 
nuns  made  a  favorite  of  me ;  and  I  came  to  know  them 
all  perfectly  well  The  greater  number  by  far  wero 
women  whom  the  world  had  abjured ;  whom  nature,  de- 
nying beauty,  or  love,  or  sweetness,  or  some  other 
gracious  charm  of  living,  had  driven  to  this  solitude ;  or 
who,  disappointed  of  marriage  or  ambition,  or  of  what- 
ever desire  their  souls  were  set  on,  had  come  thither  be- 
cause naught  else  was  possible  to  them.  But,  again, 
there  were  a  few  whom  the  world  would  fain  have  kept ; 
women  gifted,  beautiful,  victorious,  who  had  been  be- 
loved and  tempted;  who  came  of  their  own  will  to  a 
self-chosen  sacrifice ;  laying  down  out  of  their  hands  the 
glory,  or  the  passion,  or  the  homage  they  enjoyed.  Now, 
of  these  first  women  the  look  was  always  regret,  discon- 
tent, sadness,  helplessness :  but  of  these  latter  women  it 
was  always  half  conquest,  and  half  captivity:  an  agony 
indeed.  And  that  is  the  look  this  woman  Heine  has  on 
her  face ;  and  death  with  it,  as  theirs  mostly  had." 

And  then  he  would  compose  himself  to  sleep  under  the 
yellow  plumes  of  the  broom,  and  the  sheaves  of  great 
white  lilies,  and  dream,  I  doubt  not,  that  he  was  once 
more  amongst  the  deep  unshaven  grasses  and  the  drowsy 
shadowy  ways  of  his  old  convent-garden. 

This  talk  of  his  moved  me  to  quicker  and  more  curious 
interest  than  I  might  otherwise  have  felt  in  this  lonely, 
proud,  weary  woman,  who  had  stood  between  me  and 
the  hangman's  cord.  There  was  a  strange  fascination, 
too,  about  her;  a  fascination  that  seemed  the  stronger 
now  that  he  had  shown  me  that  death  was  hourly  steal- 
ing the  cunning  from  her  hand,  and  the  brilliance  from 
her  eyes. 

There  seemed  in  that  mute,  haughty,  passionate, 
colorless  face,  so  eloquent  a  story  6f  a  soul  so  hard  to 
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crash,  of  hopes  so  hard  to  die,  of  a  spirit  so  hard  to 
break ;  a  story  of  strong  love,  of  strong  powers,  of  strong 
woes,  of  strong  will,  that  had  fought  so  bitter  a  battle 
with  fate,  and  conquered.  Yes — conquered;  but  con- 
quered as  the  victor  conquered,  who  with  his  last  sigh 
cried  *'  Moriturus  te  saluto." 

It  seemed  an  idle  fancy,  of  a  woman  who  modeled,  in 
a  garret,  woodcocks,  and  ferns,  and  wild  vine-clusters 
for  the  Galerie  d'Orleans^  yet  I  could  not  help  believing 
that  she  had  once  been  famous  in  the  blaze  of  the  world's 
light. 

Once,  one  twilight,  Tambour  and  I  were  lying  under- 
neath the  lilies ;  the  beautiful  pure  lilies  that  the  flower- 
girls  bore  forth  every  evening  to  perish  in  the  gas  glare 
of  the  streets  and  cafes,  as  women  take  their  innocence 
and  honor  to  wither  in  the  corruption  of  base  sins  and 
venal  vices. 

There  was  more  stir  than  usual  in  the  little  place  that 
night;  there  were  eager  voices,  and  sobs  and  laughter, 
and  flushed  wondering  faces,  all  pressed  together  in  the 
light  of  the  little  single  oil-lamp,  whose  feeble  rays  strug- 
gled through  the  dusk  of  evening.  In  the  center  of  the 
breathless  groups  was  a  girl  of  one  of  the  adjacent  houses. 
Her  name  was  Mariquita.  She  was  of  Cordovan-Jewish 
blood,  though  Paris  bom,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  fruit- 
vender,  who  dwelt  under  the  tawny  leathern  awning  of 
the  melon  and  grape  stall  opposite. 

The  girl  was  handsome,  and  of  a  vivacious,  electric, 
untamable  temper ;  she  had  a  voice  too,  mellow,  sweet, 
far-reaching,  and  a  form  as  lithe  as  a  serpent's. 

She  stood,  the  center  of  the  excited  crowd,  with  her 
brown  arms  outstretched,  and  her  whole  body  quivering 
beneath  her  picturesque  rags,  and  her  black  eyes  full  of 
fire,  and  her  white  teeth  glittering  with  an  hysterical 
laugh  of  joy.  Evidently  some  g^eat  joy  or  wonder  had 
just  come  to  her,  in  which  the  sympathetic  crowd  was 
sharing;  for  Mariquitii,  despite  her  gusts  of  passion 
and  her  lioness-like  rage,  was  a  favorite  with  the  people 
of  her  quarter,  by  reason  of  her  beauty  and  her  keen  and 
witty  tongue. 

As  Tambour  and  I,  roused  from  slumber  by  theur  cries 
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and  exclamations,  lifted  oar  heads  and  watched  them, 
wondering  what  had  chanced,  Madame  Roine  entered 
the  shop;  which  was  the  only  passage  from  the  little 
street  without  to  the  staircase  of  the  dwelling  which  led 
to  the  garret  which  she  occupied.  She  had  been  out  on 
one  of  the  two  only  missions  which  ever  took  her  forth ; 
either  the  sale  of  her  carvings,  to  the  Galerie  d'Orleans, 
or  a  visit  of  charity  to  some  dying  or  ailing  creature. 

She  paused  beside  Mariqui&,  who  was  in  a  manner 
favored  even  by  her ;  MariquiUt,  tameless  to  all  others, 
had  ever  been  docile  to  her,  and  had  always  shown  a 
curious  attachment  and  veneration  for  her. 

"What  hast  thou,  Mariquit^?"  she  asked,  arrested  by 
the  girl's  aspect,  and  by  the  excitement  of  the  little 
throng  that  6 lied  all  the  dark  den,  whose  only  light  came 
from  the  colors  of  dying  flowers,  as  the  only  poetry  of 
your  world  comes  from  the  sadness  of  ruined  lives. 

The  girl  flashed  her  glowing  eyes  upon  the  weary  face 
of  the  woman  who  questioned  her. 

*\  Madame!  madame  I''  she  cried  breathlessly,  the  words 
coursing  each  other  ofif  her  lips.  ''  Madame  I  my  fortune 
is  made — my  itime  is  made  I  I  shall  be  great — great, 
only  think  I  The  director  of  the  Ambigu  has  seen  me 
and  has  talked  with  me,  and  says  that  I  have  the  genius 
of  Rachel  in  me,  and  that  if  I  will  serve  him,  and 
him  only,  for  five  years,  he  will  bring  me  out  before 
Paris,  and  make  me  the  talk  of  all  the  world,  because  I 
have  the  three  sole  things  that  women  want  for  great- 
ness,— beauty,  and  passion,  and  voice !  Oh,  look  I  it 
has  come  at  last, — the  chance  for  Paris  t^  hear  me,  to 
see  me,  to  know  me.  And  I  have  it  in  me  to  conquer 
them ;  I  feel  it ;  I  fear  nothing,  I  heed  nothing,  I  hark 
to  nothing — only  to  this  surety  in  me  that  tells  me  I 
shall  be  great — ^great — great  1" 

She  was  a  ragged  Jewish  girl ;  she  spoke  in  the  tongue 
of  the  populace ;  she  had  lived  all  her  short  life  under 
the  yellow  leathern  awning,  selling  the  slices  of  water- 
melon, and  the  handful  of -roast  chestnuts,  in  which  her 
father  dealt.  But  for  all  that  there  was  the  fire  of  truth 
in  her,  and  none  who  heard  doubted  that  her  self-proph- 
ecy came  not  of  vanity,  but  of  vision. 
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Over  the  face  and  fonn  of  the  woman  who  heard  her — 
of  the  woman  to  whom  the  world  was  dead — ^there  passed 
a  curious  and  terrible  change.  She  trembled  and  re- 
coiled, and  seemed  to  sicken,  as  one  might  do  who  saw 
the  grave  of  some  lost  and  beloved  thing  suddenly  forced, 
and  flung  open,  by  an  alien  hand. 

"  Great,  great  I"  she  muttered  in  her  throat,  while  her 
eyes  gazed,  without  sight  or  sense  in  them,  at  the  dilated 
triumphant  form  of  the  young  girl.  *'  Great  I  Ah,  God  I 
I  dreamed  just  such  a  dream, — once  I'' 

Then,  without  seeming  to  have  any  memory  or  knowl- 
edge of  those  about  her,  she  moved  mechanically  for- 
ward, and  up  the  familiar  stairway  into  the  darkness  of 
the  steep  and  gloomy  shaft :  away  from  the  rays  of  the 
little  lamp,  away  from  the  fragrance  of  the  fading  flowers. 

The  group  around  Mariquit^  looked  after  her,  suddenly 
checked  in  their  riotous  wonder  and  joyous  felicitations ; 
they  dimly  saw,  that  in  some  vague  way  they  had  touched 
and  stricken  the  broken  chord  of  this  silent  life,  whoso 
melody  was  gone  forever. 

The  young  Israelite  stood,  hushed,  and  afraid.  "  Will 
it  be  so  with  me,  ever  V^  she  murmured,  and  her  head 
sunk  on  her  bosom,  and  the  light  died  out  from  her  face. 

I  stole  up  the  stairs  into  the  desolate  chamber  in  the 
roof,  where  the  woman  who  had  succored  mo  had  passed 
alone. 

In  the  faint  reflection  from  the  sunset  in  the  evening 
skies  that  still  lingered  here  above,  though  darkness 
brooded  in  the  street  below,  I  saw  her  kneeling  as  I  had 
seen  Madelon  kneel  in  those  weary  summer  nights  which 
had  closed  the  days  that  had  failed  to  bring  her  Carlos. 

But  Madclon's  hands  had  clasped  horcruciflx:  this 
woman's  hands  were  empty. 

From  that  day  her  health  declined  more  rapidly  and 
visibly.  Her  weakness  increased  so,  that  she  could 
scarcely  move  from  her  chamber.  She  would  drag  her- 
self wearily  from  her  bed  to  the  table  where  her  work 
stood,  and  strive  to  model  some  feather,  or  leaf,  or  blos- 
som ;  and  then  would  let  fall  the  tool  she  held,  and  sink 
down  from  absolute  exhaustion. 

She  could  eat  little ;  and  the  hard  tasteless  food  she 
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had  was  ill  fitted  to  tempt  appetite.  She  couglied  con* 
Unually,  and  her  hands  were  wasted  and  diaphanous. 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  poor  people  of  her  quarter 
bringing  some  little  fruit,  a  golden  peach,  or  a  leaf  full 
of  mulberries,  and  begging  her  to  taste  it  for  their  sakes. 
They  had  grown  to  hold  her  in  great  reverence  and  affec- 
tion— sad,  and  silent,  and  proud  thougli  her  aspect  was ; 
and  they  knew  that  only  for  a  very  little  longer  could 
this  stranger  tarry  with  them  there.  To  her  the  young 
Jewess  devoted  herself  with  a  passionate  attachment; 
Mariquit^  seldom  spoke,  but  she  would  watch  for  her 
every  want  with  her  great  radiant  wistful  eyes ;  and 
would  crouch  on  the  floor  sleepless  and  motionless  through 
all  the  night;  and  would  never  tire,  or  be  tempted  from 
her  side.  Once  or  twice  she  brought  some  clear  crystals 
of  ice ;  some  golden  luscious  wine ;  some  clusters  of  violet 
grapes ;  the  dying  woman  looked  at  them  and  murmured 
some  wonder  as  to  whence  these  costly  things  could 
come.  Mariquit^  grew  red  under  her  soft  brown  skin, 
and  muttered  hurriedly  of  gifts  made  to  her  father. 

But  Tambour  whispered  to  me : 

''  Look  you.  She  has  not  that  golden  sequin  that  she 
always  wore  on  the  silk  cord  round  her  throat,  the  only 
ornament  she  had.  She  has  bartered  it,  I  doubt  not,  to 
get  the  ice  and  the  wine  in  exchange." 

And  neither  do  I  doubt  that  the  girl  had  done  so, 
though  the  golden  coin  had  been  the  pride  of  her  eyes 
and  the  delight  of  her  soul ;  an  amulet  of  potent  charm, 
uo  less  than  a  jewel  of  price,  in  her  sight. 

Mariquita  again  and  again  urged  her  to  see  some  pby« 
sician.     She  always  refused. 

**  What  use  ?"  she  would  reply ;  "  no  skill  can  cure 
consumption.  And,  if  such  skill  even  there  were,  I 
would  not  employ  it." 

This  was  all  she  ever  said  in  reference  to  herself,  or  to 
the  death  which  she  knew  to  be  so  near.  Usually  silent 
previously,  she  had  sunk  now  into  almost  perfect  apathy, 
although  the  same  desolate  calm,  the  same  proud  se- 
renity, that  had  always  characterized  her,  were  with  her 
still.  There  was  this  difference  only,  that  whereas  be- 
fore she  had  seemed  a  woman  to  whom  no  hope  of  any 
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Bort  was  possible,  she  had  now  this  one  certaiDty  of  death, 
which  was  release.  Where  the  look  in  her  eyes  had 
been  agooy,  it  was  now  resignation. 

Several  months  had  passed  with  me  here.  Autumn 
was  deepening  into  winter.  The  only  plants  in  the 
flower-shop  beneath  were  the  immortelles  and  the  wreaths 
of  ivy  leaves  for  tombs.  All  the  rest  were  pods  and 
seeds,  withered  foliage,  and  sheaves  of  dried  herbs,  that 
gave  forth  a  curious  faint  odor  like  the  scent  of  herbs 
that  are  laid  beside  the  dead  in  coffins. 

Paris  around,  doubtless,  was  awakening  to  its  utmost 
gayety,  its  wildest  whirl  of  pleasure ;  but  here  we  knew 
nothing  of  it — we  only  knew  that  bread  would  be  dearer, 
and  that  the  very  aged  and  the  very  young  would  soon 
perish  of  cold,  and  that  wood  would  be  scarce  for  the 
stove,  and  that  in  the  little  chamber  under  the  roof  there 
lay  a  woman  dying. 

Ah  I  that  is  all  the  poor  ever  do  know  of  what  there 
is  on  earth.  That  there  is  pain,  and  there  is  cold,  and 
there  is  death. 

With  other  things  they  have  no  part  nor  portion. 

And  all  the  while  I  shivered  in  the  dreary  attic  that 
was  scarce  warmed  at  all  by  the  little  fuel  that  alone  was 
burnt  in  it ;  and  pondered  ceaselessly  and  longingly  of 
all  those  whom  I  had  known  and  lost;  and  wondered 
if  in  truth  I  could  have  ever  really  been  the  little  gay 
white  creature,  happy  and  playful,  and  prettily  proud, 
that  had  been  caressed  by  the  bands  of  fair  women,  and 
praised  by  the  voices  of  nobles. 

One  day,  one  very  chill  dark  day,  in  that  drear  winter- 
time, I  sat  huddled  beside  the  bed.  The  embers  had 
quite  died  in  the  stove ;  the  gray  December  light  strug- 
gled feebly  through  the  scant  inlets  of  the  lattice ;  the 
strong  scents  of  the  herbs  came  up  the  stairs  like  the  odors 
of  sepulchers.  Mariquit^  was  perforce  absent,  gone  to 
her  task-master,  who  was  to  give  her  fame  as  wages. 
Madame  Reine,  half  raised  upon  the  hard  narrow  pallet 
that  served  her  as  her  couch,  had  drawn  some  letters 
from  beneath  her  pillow,  and  was  reading  them — very 
slowly — one  by  one. 

She  had  been  weaker  that  day  than  any  heretofore. 
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All  the  night  through,  convulsions  had  shaken  her  wasted 
form;  and  the  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  been  only  stayed 
by  the  ice  that  the  Jewish  girl  had  held  to  her  parched 
lips.  Although  I  had  never  beheld  death,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  there  could  not  be  many  more  hours  to  her  life ; 
it  seemed  that  very  soon  this  mute,  desolate,  proud  ex- 
istence, without  a  history,  without  a  friend,  without  a 
lament,  or  a  sigh  of  self-pity,  must  end,  and  take  its 
secrets  and  its  sorrows  to  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

The  letters  were  many,  and  were  hours  in  her  hand ; 
tears  had  long  been  scorched  dry  in  her  dark  weary  eyes, 
but  as  she  read  them,  one  by  one,  the  anguish  was  upon 
her  face  that  I  had  seen  on  Madelon's  when  she  had 
heard  that  her  lover  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Cleopatre. 

They  were  letters  in  a  man's  hand ;  letters  doubtless 
in  which  a  man's  heart  had  been  spent  in  all  a  man's 
frank  and  honest  passion. 

When  the  last  had  been  read  by  her  the  day  was  done ; 
the  light  was  well-nigh  spent;  the  evening  shadows  were 
long  and  dark  within  the  chamber.  She  dragged  her- 
self with  slow  laborious  effort  from  her  bed  to  where  the 
scant  wood  burned  in  the  poor  cold  stove,  and  crouched 
down  before  it,  and  slowly  thrust  one  of  the  letters 
amongst  the  fuel. 

Her  own  secret  she  could  take  with  her  to  her  grave, 
but  his  she  could  not :  she  would  not  leave  it  for  another's 
eyes  to  learn. 

One  by  one  the  letters  were  drawn  within  the  heat 
and  the  smoke,  and  curled,  and  crumbled,  and  fell  away, 
a  little  heap  of  ashes.  And  to  her  it  was  even  as  though, 
with  each,  her  own  life  consumed  and  passed  away  in 
fire ;  even  as  her  years  had  perished  in  the  furnace  of 
the  past, — so  perished  these  records  of  a  passion  that  was 
dead. 

They  were  all  her  hold  on  life ;  all  the  bonds  that  still 
bound  her  to  some  old  sweet  unforgottcn  time ;  all  the 
ties  that  still  held  her  to  some  divinest  season  when  she 
had  known  of  joy ;  all  the  witness  that  still  told  her  she 
also  once  had  lived. 

When  the  last  letter  alone  remained  she  paused — so 
long  that  the  cold  white  moon  of  winter  rose  and  shone  in 
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through  the  lattice  in  the  roof.  She  waited,  as  the 
suicide  may  wait  ere  he  drives  home  the  thrust  that  shall 
kill  memory  in  him  forever,  and  make  him  dumb,  and  still, 
and  senseless,  as  the  earth  that  will  yawn  open  to  re- 
ceive his  corpse. 

It  was  quite  night,  the  moon  was  high  and  full,  and 
the  chamber  was  dark  as  a  grave,  when  at  last  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  and  let  the  cruel  fire  take  those 
living,  breathing,  throbbing  words  of  a  love  that  wrote 
itself  as  deathless;  and  burn  them,  as  time  burns  pas- 
sion till  it  dies;  and  leave  them  there,  a  little  coil  of 
wind-blown,  silent,  hueless  ashes. 

Then,  as  though  her  own  life  indeed  went  out  with 
theirs,  her  hands  moved  feebly  as  though  seeking  some 
other  hand  to  hold  them ;  her  great  dark  eyes  gazed  up- 
ward as  though  searching  for  some  other  look  in  answer ; 
a  convulsive  shudder  moved  her  once — only  once — and 
stretching  her  arms  out  wearily,  in  the  darkness  and  the 
solitude  and  the  silence  of  the  night,  she  bowed  her 
bead,  and  died. 
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A   TORN  LETTER. 

They  buried  her  in  the  quarter  of  the  poor.  They 
had  loved  her,  these  people,  and  they  would  not  leave 
her  in  her  deatB  to  chance,  or  charity.  They  did  what 
they  could  to  honor  her  in  her  grave ;  and  the  Jewish  girl, 
weeping  passionately,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  laid 
on  that  nameless  grave  the  earliest  white-ladies  that 
bloomed,  pure  and  spotless,  out  of  the  winter-snows. 

Amongst  the  trifles  of  her  daily  work,  of  the  art  that  she 
had  prosecuted,  they  found  a  written  fragment  in  her 
handwriting,  a  sheet  of  paper  torn  obliquely,  seeming  to 
be  a  letter  that  she  had  penned  upon  her  dying  bed,  and 
then  had  half  destroyed,  in  doubt  whether  or  no  to  leave 
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it  to  speak  for  her  to  some  other  when  her  roice  should 
be  forever  silent. 

The  fragment  was  this— -many  words  probably  had 
preceded  it. 


"  It  is  selfish  to  send  you  this  ;  when  I  am  dead  it  can 
but  rend  your  heart,  if  your  heart  still  holds  a  place  for 
me.  And  yet  I  feel  that  I  must  write  to  you  this  one 
last  word, — must  bid  you  know  why,  why  only,  I  fled 
from  you.  Oh,  God,  you  cannot  doubt  why  it  was, 
surely  I 

"  I  left  all,  I  lost  all,  when  I  gave  up  the  world  for  you. 
I  had  vanquished  them.  I  had  vindicated  my  own 
powers.  I  had  reached  success,  if  not  fame;  I  had 
talents,  if  not  genius ;  I  had  touched  celebrity,  and  bril- 
liancy, and  wealth,  and  pleasure ;  I  had  learnt  how  sweet 
the  praise  of  the  world  can  be ;  I  had  tasted  how  precious 
is  the  homage  of  watching  eyes  and  listening  ears:  and 
I  gave  it  up  all — all — for  you.  Only  for  you.  It  was 
not  my  duty  as  a  wife,  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  it. 
It  was  not  my  honor  as  a  woman,  you  were  dearer  to 
me  than  that.  It  was  neither  of  those  that  made  mo 
leave  you  to  think  me  dead  so  long.  No : — it  was  for 
your  sake  alone. 

''  It  seems  such  a  little  thing  for  a  woman  to  give  her 
life  up  to  love;  and  it  is  little,  truly,  so  little  that  do  you 
think  I  should  have  paused  one  moment  out  of  selfish 
fear  ?  But  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man — a  terrible  thing ; 
— a  thing  not  less  than  ruin. 

**  You  and  I  have  known  the  world — have  we  seen  any 
fate  less  deadly  to  a  man  than  that  surrender  of  himself 
to  the  wife  of  another,  in  a  union  that  has  all  the  bond- 
age, and  none  of  the  honor,  of  marriage  ?  And  the  sweeter, 
the  truer,  the  more  loyal  the  man's  nature,  the  worse  is 
the  bondage  for  him. 

'<  It  was  not  because  I  doubted  you  that  I  dared  not  be- 
come your  mistress:  it  was  because  I  trusted  you  so 
utterly.  You  loved  me  with  such  noble  and  perfect  love; 
you  would  have  surrendered  your  life  to  mine  as  indem- 
nity for  what  you  would  have  thought  my  sacrifice ;  you 
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would  have  held  that  the  world's  scorn  gave  me  upon 
you  a  claim  fast  as  iron,  imperishable,  eternal.  You 
would  never  more  have  been  free ;  and  I — I,  oh,  my  love! 
should  have  been  your  jailer,  your  injurer,  your  curse. 

"  I  had  strength  to  save  you  from  myself — from  your- 
self; to  set  my  will  for  your  sake  between  your  passion 

and  my  own Will  you  understand  this?   You 

must  at  least  believe.     Since  for  it  I  have  lost  all. 

"  Do  not  seek  to  learn  how  have  I  lived:  it  has  been  by 
simple  hand-labor  alone.  • 

/^  "  The  mock  passions,  the  counterfeit  woes,  the  mimicked 
embraces  of  the  stage  seemed  profanation  to  me  when 
once  you  had  looked  into  my  eyes.  Moreover,  had  I  re- 
mained before  the  world,  I  could  not  have  been  withdrawn 
from  your  sight,  your  voice,  your  presence ;  and  women 
are  so  weak,  I  could  not  have  been  sure  an  hour  of  my 
strength.  It  was  for  you — for  you  alone.  I  knew  so 
well  the  loyal  knightly  sweetness  of  your  nature;  I  knew 
so  well  that  you  would  have  deemed  yourself  mine  till 
death ;  I  knew  so  well  how  it  would  have  ended — the  old, 
old  history! — when  some  higher,  happier,  purer  love 
should  have  arisen  to  you,  and  I — your  mistress — should 
have  stood  between  you  and  all  fair  things  of  innocence 
and  honor. 

"  Will  you  believe  ? — My  God !  you  must!  For  you  I 
have  borne  worse  than  death; — for  you  I  have  killed 
myself  in  my  youth,  my  beauty,  my  power,  my  victory ; 
— for  you  I  have  died,  and  yet  have  kept  the  agony  of 
life  awake  in  me ;  yet  in  my  grave  have  I  heard  the 
laughter  of  the  happy  world,  and  all  the  glad  and  busy 
sounds  of 'earth.  Will  ever  woman  love  you  as  I  have 
loved?    No — never,  never,  never  I  .  .  .  ." 


There  the  words  ceased,  and  the  paper  was  torn 
asunder,  as  though,  when  she  had  written  these,  she  had 
feared  to  send  them  to  him  lest  in  them  she  should  leave 
a  legacy  of  pain,  lest  by  them  she  should  deal  the  stroke 
that  she  so  long  had  spared,  lest  through  them  any  sort 
of  selfish  pity,  any  breath  of  unsconscious  rebuke,  should 
seem  to  him  to  linger  in  her  dying  memory  of  him. 

35 
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Mariquitii  took  the  torn  sheet,  and  caased  it  to  be  read 
aload  to  her  by  some  Jew  of  the  quarter  who  -understood 
the  English  character  in  which  it  had  been  penned.  She 
heard  it  with  wondering  eyes,  all  ablaze  with  fire  and 
yet  all  dimmed  with  tears;  then  she  folded  the  paper 
reverently,  and  laid  it  within  a  little  curious  leathern 
locket  that  she  owned ;  and  thrust  it  within  her  bosom. 

"Some  day  I  may  meet  him,"  she  muttered  to  her- 
self; and  she  went  on  her  way  with  the  first  snowdrops 
of  the  year  to^that  nameless  grave  in  the  quarter  of  the 
poor. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AT  HOME. 

For  a  brief  space  afterwards  I  remained  in  the  little 
flower-shop.  Mariquit^  yehemently  implored  for  permis- 
sion to  possess  herself  of  me,  entreating,  and  command- 
ing, and  execrating,  and  conjuring  all  in  one  breath,  in 
her  own  impetuous  volcanic  fashion,  but  all  her  prayers 
were  useless.  The  time  had  not  come  for  her  to  have 
entered  on  the  career  that  looked  to  her  the  highroad  of 
glory  and  of  affluence ;  she  was  exceedingly  poor ;  and  she 
had  nothing  to  offer  for  me  save  a  few  old  battered  cen-, 
time  pieces.  The  florist  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  an- 
swered that  I  was  of  value ;  that  he  had  a  right  to  me, 
as  his  dead  lodger  had  cost  him  more  than  she  had  paid 
(this  I  am  certain  was  untrue),  and  that  he  should  keep 
me  until  he  could  make  an  advantageous  sale.  All  the 
low  cunning,  and  the  hungry  avarice  of  the  low  French 
nature,  had  awakened  in  him ;  without  any  other  counter- 
acting influence  to  combat  it,  now  that  the  one  woman 
was  gone  towards  whom  he  had  felt  forced  to  yield  a  cer- 
tain reverent  submission.  So  I  remained ;  dull,  weary, 
spiritless,  ill  fed,  ill  cared  for ;  knowing  no  moments  of 
pleasure  except  when  the  Jewish  girl  would  beg  me  for 
an  hour,  and  warm  me  beside  the  little  stove  at  which 
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ber  father  roasted  his  sweet  chestnuts,  and  sit  with  me 
under  the  broad  old  red  weather-stained  umbrella  that  in 
winter  replaced  the  tawny  awning  of  spring  and  summer. 
But  these  times  were  few  and  far  between,  for  Mariquit^ 
went  daily  now  to  the  theater,  at  which  she  was  to  acquire 
the  rudimentary  grace  and  science  of  that  Art  which,  as 
seen  in  her  marvelous  visions,  was  to  make  her  meet  with 
the  empresses  of  the  earth. 

I  did  not  seek  to  run  away,  though  I  was  miserable. 
I  had  acquired  that  sad  knowledge  which  the  young  are 
so  rebellious  against — that  there  are  things  worse  even 
than  a  dreary  and  desolate  monotony.  I  had  known  the 
lash,  the  goad,  the  life  of  the  public  toy,  the  endless 
labor  of  an  ever-renewing  task ;  and  I  knew  that  there 
were  worse  fates  than  to  see  the  days  and  the  nights 
drift  dully  by,  sitting  amongst  the  stores  of  evergreens 
and  the  pale  winter  roses,  even  as  men  and  women,  when 
their  life  is  done,  sit  amidst  deathless  memories  and  faint 
sickly  hopes. 

Awhile  earlier  I  should  have  rebelled  passionately 
against  this  colorless  and  weary  existence ;  but  now  I 
knew  that  not  actively  to  suffer  is  almost,  in  this  life  we 
lead,  the  nearest  approach  we  get  to  joy.  So  I  took  the 
broken  crusts  and  the  begrudged  shelter,  and  the  chilly 
hearth  where  the  stove  was  cold,  and  tried  hard  to  be 
thankful  because  the  snow-flakes  could  not  cover  me,  and 
the  hail  could  not  pelt  me,  and  the  shivering  mounte- 
banks, who  came  into  the  quarter  of  the  poor  to  dance 
on  the  icy  ground  and  to  shckke  their  spangles  in  the  blue 
hard  frost,  could  not  seize  me  as  a  brother  and  claim  me 
as  a  slave. 

''  Ah,  little  one  I  shall  we  ever  live,  thou  and  I  ?''  cried 
Mariquitk  to  me  one  day,  rebelling  in  her  wayward  youth, 
against  the  poor  barren  life  of  hardship  and  of  solitude 
that  she  led  at  her  father's  fruit  stall.  She  might,  I 
knew — for  she  was  a  woman,  and  beautiful,  and  to  such 
the  apple  of  life  will  ever  be  tossed  if  they  do  not  mind 
the  black  speck  at  its  core  of  dishonor.  But  to  me  it 
seemed  that  never  more  could  mirth  or  joy  return. 

Yet,  as  often  chances,  I  think,  in  this  life,  both  were 
nearest  to  me  when  I  deemed  them  farthest.     The  time 
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came  when  the  old  man  sold  me ;  sold  me  just  as  the 
new  year  began.  I  was  now  so  sick  at  heart,  so  tired, 
and  so  homeless,  that  indeed  I  cared  little  whither  I  went, 
nor  what  my  fate  might  be.  Only  I  dreaded,  with  a 
terror  untold,  the  stick  of  Gi^  and  the  little  red  coat  of 
La  Pipetta. 

There  was  the  usual  chaffering  of  strange  voices; 
some  broken  weeks  of  unrest  and  captivity ;  some  misery 
in  strange  heads  and  binding  chains;  some  piteous, 
dumb,  wondering  woe,  that  none  seemed  to  note  or  care 
for ;  then  there  came  a  day  of  travel  by  land  and  sea,  and 
when  my  cage  was  opened  and  I  was  loosed  from  it 
with  eyes  blinded  by  the  rush  of  light,  and  senses  half 
numbed  and  half  maddened,  I  thought  that  I  was  dream- 
ing a  dream  of  my  old  dead  life. 

The  chamber  was  strangely  familiar.  The  place 
seemed  to  me  like  "a  tale  that  is  twice  told." 

Its  cabinets,  its  bookcases,  its  mirrors  on  their  ground 
of  ruby  velvet,  its  grand  piano  in  a  half-lit  recess,  its 
single  small  marble  statuette  of  the  "  Gott  und  der  Bay- 
adere," its  exquisite  copy  of  the  *'  Depart  pour  Cythfere," 
hung  between  photographs  of  Rachel  and  Ristori :  did  I 
dream  of  these  in  one  of  the  many  dreams  of  them  which 
had  haunted  me  among  the  long  dry  Campagna  grasses, 
under  the  orchard  trees  of  the  Silver  Stag,  and  amongst 
the  white  lilies  and  yellow  broom  of  the  flower-shop  in 
Paris?  Or — was  I  in  truth  once  more  in  the  supper- 
room  of  the  Coronet  ?  The  door  had  closed  behind  me ; 
I  was  alone.     I  gazed  round  in  eagerness  and  amaze. 

There  behind  the  bookcase  glass  were  the  cream-hued 
faces  of  Scribe  and  all  his  brethren ;  there  on  the  couch 
were  the  sealskins,  and  the  black  laces,  and  the  painted 
fan  of  a  woman;  there  on  the  table  were  the  Majolica 
fruit-stands  that  I  knew  so  well,  and  the  little  silver 
wagon  that  held  the  cigarettes,  and  the  claret-jugs  with 
their  swan-like  necks,  and  the  quaint  old  flasks  of  Rhine- 
land  wine : — yes,  surely  it  was  no  dream.  I  was  once 
more,  aft«r  my  wanderings,  in  the  pleasant  festal  cham- 
ber of  the  unforgotten  theater  : — I  was  once  more  in  the 
old  charming  life  of  ease  and  fashion,  where  the  wheels 
of  time  were  oiled  with  gold,  and,  if  Care  still  clung  be- 
hind, Pleasure  at  the  least  ran  on  before. 
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And  I  felt  half  blind  with  joy. 

For,  write  as  you  will  of  the  glory  of  poverty,  and  of 
the  ennui  of  pleasure,  there  is  no  life  like  this  life,  wherein 
to  the  sight  and  the  sense  all  things  minister ;  wherefrom 
harsh  discord  and  all  unloveliness  are  banished ;  where 
the  rare  beauty  of  high-bom  women  is  common ;  where 
the  passions  at  their  wildest  still  sheathe  themselves  in 
courtesy's  silver  scabbard;  where  the  daily  habits  of 
existence  are  made  graceful  and  artistic ;  where  grief  and 
woe,  and  feud,  and  futile  longings  for  lost  loves,  can 
easiest  be  forgot  in  delicate  laughter  and  in  endless 
change.  Artificial  1  Ah,  well — it  may  be  so.  But  since 
nevermore  will  you  return  to  the  life  of  the  savage,  to 
the  wigwam  of  the  squaw,  it  is  best,  methinks,  that  the 
Art  of  Living,  the  great  Savoir  Vivre,  should  be  brought, 
as  you  seek  to  bring  all  other  arts,  up  to  uttermost  per- 
fection. 

I  sat  down,  and  gazed  around  me  in  a  tumult  of 
memory  and  of  expectation.  It  was  very  still  except  for 
the  roll  of  the  carriages  in  the  street  below.  In  this 
room  you  never,  at  any  time,  would  hear  one  sound  to 
tell  you  that  an  audience  of  three  thousand  people  was 
shouting  with  applause,  or  shrieking  with  mirth,  only  a 
few  feet  beyond. 

In  this  strange  silence — strange,  because  such  intensity 
of  life  was  so  near, — I  thought,  I  knew  not  why,  of  the 
boy  statesman  who  had  killed  himself  upon  the  hearth 
of  this  very  chamber,  to  have  his  jewels  rifled,  even 
whilst  she  kissed  his  dead  lips,  by  the  woman  for  whom 
he  perished. 

Was  it  always  thus,  I  wondered?  Always  the  love, 
and  the  loyalty,  and  the  faithfulness  that  sufifered  ;  and 
all  that  lived  in  peace  and  plen^ousncss,  the  Faustino, 
the  Cldop&tre  ? 

As  I  mused  the  door  opened,  and  a  woman  entered. 

Have  you  never  seen,  in  life  or  on  some  old  master's 
canvas,  a  beautiful  child's  face,  fair,  tender,  serious  even 
to  sadness,  with  the  golden  hair  cut  low  and  square  over 
the  brow,  and  the  dreaming  eyes  gazing  straightly  out — 
beyond  you,  very  far  beyond  you  ?  If  you  have,  you 
have  seen  this  woman's  face  as  she  came  into  the  lighted 
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chamber,  with  black  folds  of  velvet  sweeping  after  her 
as  she  moved,  with  that  grave  grace  of  motion  which 
always  seems  to  belong  to  other  centaries;  to  the  ter- 
races of  Marly,  to  the  balls  of  Rambouillet,  to  the  studios 
of  Vandyke,  to  the  palaces  of  Charles  the  First  And 
which  you  have  lost — ^yes,  lost  strangely,  in  this  day  of 
yours  when,  all  lovely  and  thorough-bred  though  many 
of  your  women  be,  they  smoke  their  papered  cigarettes, 
and  talk  their  stolen  slang,  bet  on  their  gunners  in  a 
drive  of  grouse,  and  land  their  gasping  grilse  to  their 
own  line ;  take  a  double  and  drop  like  a  work-woman, 
and  ''get  on  for  a  good  thing"  at  the  Craven,  or. the 
July,  with  a  reckless  audacity  that  never  flies  at  any- 
thing less  than  four  figures. 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  smile  which  seemed,  I  thought, 
surely  that  I  should  have  to  endure  from  her  neither 
harshness  nor  caprice. 

''  What  a  pretty  creature  I"  she  said  as  she  stooped  to 
touch  me ;  but  I  stayed  not  for  her  caress ;  I  forgot  her 
very  presence,  for  beyond  her  I  saw  Beltran. 

Time  had  not  dimmed  my  memory  of  him,  nor  had  it 
quenched  my  affection ;  with  a  bark  of  delight  I  escaped 
through  her  hands  and  sprang  on  him ;  recalling  myself 
to  his  remembrance  with  all  the  innocent  arts  of  which 
I  was  master.  He  was  in  nowise  altered,  but  had  he 
been  so,  ever  so  greatly,  my  instinct  would  have  been 
true  to  him. 

We,  who  can  only  love  dumbly,  cling  to  the  creature  of 
our  affections,  no  matter  how  time  have  blanched  his  locks, 
bowed  his  frame,  shattered  his  whole  being:  you  who 
talk  so  grandly  of  elective  affinities  and  the  unions  of  souls, 
pass  your  early  love  in  the  street  without  knowing  her, 
if  she  have  but  wrinUed  a  little;  and  break  off  your 
marriage  troth  with  your  lover  if  a  shower  of  shot  chance 
to  change  his  handsome  face  to  deformity. 

He  looked  at  me  in  my  ecstasies  with  amused  surprise ; 
he  had  no  sort  of  knowledge  of  me ;  but  as  he  turned  to 
her  to  speak  of  my  value,  the  little  collar  that  I  wore 
caught  his  sight,  and  he  raised  me  to  read  the  inscription 
upon  it. 

The  bit  of  metal  that  had  been  fashioned  for  me  at  the 
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forge  in  the  woods  of  the  Peak,  was  still  ahoat  my  throat ; 
it  was  not  worth  a  brass  coin,  so  none  had  cared  to  rob 
me  of  it 

If  you  wish  to  keep  a  thing,  let  it  have  naught  ta 
attract  the  eyes  of  others ;  a  rale  which  sometimes  seems 
to  inflnence  you  too  often  in  the  selection  of  your  wives. 

His  face  changed  as  he  read. 

"  Puck  I''  he  muttered ;  "  as  I  live,  it  is  the  same  dog 
that  belonged " 

The  phrase  was  left  unfinished ;  the  woman  beside 
him  turned  with  a  flush  of  surprise,  in  which  one  saw 
how  very  youthful  was  that  lovely  face. 

"Puck!  Puckl'^  she  echoed,  as  though  my  name 
brought,  also,  to  her  some  memories.  "  Can  it  be  the 
same  ?    That  is  strange,  indeed  I" 

"  It  IS  the  same  dog,  oddly  enough,''  said  B^ltran,  as 
he  gave  me  to  her ;  but  there  was  an  annoyance  almost 
a  displeasure  on  his  face  as  he  spoke.  Whatever  might 
be  her  remembrance  of  me, — for  of  her  I  had  none, — ^to 
him  evidently  I  bore  but  one  association,  and  that  the 
unwelcome  one  of  Avice  Dare.  For  me,  personally,  I 
suppose  he  cared  nothing.  Alas,  for  us  I  it  is  almost 
ever  so  in  the  intercourse  between  our  race  and  yours. 
Between  human  beings,  when  two  measures  of  love  are 
weighed  out  by  the  hand  of  fate,  to  be  mingled  together 
in  union,  one  scale  is  always  light  and  the  other  always 
heavy:  how  much  more  so  between  men  and  dogs  I 

Atthough  we  spend  all  that  we  possess  of  loyaltv  and 
strength  and  courage  in  human-service,  and  break  our 
hearts  oftentimes  for  human  friends,  we  are  seldom  much 
loved  in  return.  A  careless  touch  of  the  hand,  a  kindly 
word  or  two  now  and  then,  a  broken  crust,  a  tossed 
bone,  these  are  payments  enough  for  a  dog:  ''only  a 
dog." 

Here  and  there  a  Rab  will  fiud  a  chronicler ;  a  St. 
John  will  beg  with  his  last  breath  that  his  bones  be  laid 
beside  Lion's ;  a  Byron  will  value  his  "  one  friend ;"  a 
Walter  Scott  will  think,  amidst  woe,  and  debt,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  a  mortal  disease,  of  ''the  dogs;"  and  tombs 
will  be  raised  to  lost  and  lamented  dog-comrades  as  in 
the  little  shadowy  yew-circled  cemetery  of  Wrest    But 
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these  exceptions  are  very  rare.  For  the  most  part  we 
are  but  little  loved,  little  heeded,  and  not  at  all  remem- 
bered. 

The  woman  bending  over  me  caressed  me  with  a  dreamy 
tenderness,  as  though  thinking  of  other  things  that  my 
presence  brought  from  some  past  time.  Her  eyes  seemed 
dim  as  she  looked  at  me,  with  a  sweet  vague  sadness,  as 
for  some  remembered  season  of  great  woe.  Beltran  drew 
me  away  from  her. 

"  If  he  brings  you  those  memories  he  shall  not  stay.  I 
would  never  have  bought  him  if  I  had  known " 

"Why?"  she  answered  him,  still  dreamily,  "I  shall 
care  more  for  him.  As  for  those  memories — when  do  I 
ever  forget  them  ?  And  do  you  think  I  would  forget  if  I 
could  ?" 

"I  wish  that  you  would  at  least.  There  is  only  one 
thing  you  can  want  to  remember " 

"And  what  is  that  ?" 

"That  you  are  famous  now — and  happy.  You  are 
happy  ?" 

There  seemed,  I  thought,  some  little  doubt  and  vague 
apprehension  in  his  question. 

If  there  were,  they  must  have  been  contented  by  the 
look  in  her  eyes  as  they  turned  on  him :  a  look  so  elo- 
quent that  it  needed  not  in  its  confirmation  the  half  sigh 
of  joy  with  which  her  lips  breathed  the  answer. 

"  Happy  ?  Ah,  yes  I  Happier  than  it  can  ever  seem 
right  to  me  to  be " 

He  did  not  ask  her  why  this  should  be  so, — perhaps  he 
knew. 

Almost  at  that  moment  the  door  of  the  supper-room, 
which  they  had  left  open  to  the  passages  beyond,  was 
filled  by  the  forms  of  five  other  men  :  three  were  strangers 
to  me ;  in  the  two  others  I  recognized  the  fair  features 
of  Lord  Guilliadene,  and  the  lofty  form  and  dark  guerrilla- 
like head  of  Derry  Dcnzil.  To  me  it  seemed  so  marvel- 
ously  strange,  so  breathlessly  bewildering,  thus  to  be 
tossed  back  once  more  by  the  battledoor  of  chance  into 
the  heart  of  these  old  associations  and  unforgotten  memo- 
ries that  I  cowered,  dumb  and  dizzy,  in  a  corner,  wonder- 
ing still  if  I  were  not  dreaming  all  these  things  under  the 
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dying  lilies  of  the  florist's  little  den,  or  the  golden-fruited 
pear-trees  of  Madelon's  orchard. 

Bat,  with  them,  there  appeared  a  presence  which  did 
assure  me  beyond  all  doubt  or  question  that  I  was  in  the 
region  of  fact  and  not  of  fancy ;  for  into  the  chamber  there 
entered  a  little  black  slender  figure,  hung  about  with 
golden  bells,  with  piercing  eyes,  diamond  bright,  and  a 
pert  proud  consequential  carriage.  Need  I  say  it  was 
Fanfreluche  ? 

She  darted  at  me,  angered,  curious,  brimful  of  irrita- 
tion, and  readiness  for  insolence ;  then  dropped  her  nose 
to  mine,  and  cocked  her  ears,  and  screamed,  "  Mercy  1  if 
it's  not  that  little  fool  1" 

The  salutation  was  not  courtly  nor  complimentary; 
yet  it  fell  sweetly  upon  my  ears.  Is  not  the  rough- 
ness, or  the  sarcasm,  of  a  friend  more  welcome  than  tho 
suave  insincerity  of  conventionality  clothed  foes  ?  It  is 
so  to  us :  not  perhaps  to  you ;  for  humanity  has  learnt 
to  love  a  daintly-dressed  falsehood.  What  matter  to  you 
if  garden  snails,  pulled  off  the  cabbages,  have  made  your 
soup,  so  long  as  you  don't  know  it  and  are  cheated  by  a 
clever  cook  into  murmuring,  "  What  a  good  consomm^  P^ 

Fanfreluche  knew  mo  instantly ;  and  was  glad  to  see 
me,  with  that  warmth  of  heart  which  had  always  under- 
lain her  cynical  assumptions.  Quickly,  as  though  we  had 
never  parted,  we  were  talking  fast  in  that  tongue  of  ours, 
which  you  understand  as  little  as  you — deaf  in  your  own 
conceit — understand  what  the  rooks  talk  to  one  another 
in  the  sweet  still  evening  time ;  or  know  the  meaning  of 
the  night-birds'  signals,  as  they  move  in  the  world  of 
shadows;  or  catch  the  word  of  warning  with  which  the 
bla^cock,  on  his  tussock  of  heather,  tells  his  brethren 
of  the  rifle-gleam ;  or  comprehend  the  coquetteries  of  the 
prairie-fowl's  quaint  ceremonious  country  dances ;  or  know 
by  what  rule  of  command  and  subjection  the  great  armies 
of  porpoises  move  with  such  precision  and  wisdom ;  or 
tell  what  amorous  poetry  the  stockdove  murmurs  to  her 
mates  through  the  sweet  green  summer  silence ;  or  trans- 
late any  other  of  the  innumerable  tongues  that  daily  and 
nightly  fill  the  woods  and  waters,  the  meadows  and  seas, 
with  their  meaning.    A  meaning  to  the  full  as  intelligiblo 
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and  as  asefiil  as  that  of  your  own  speech ;  only  yoa  are 
too  vain  to  believe  it,  and  too  limited  indeed  in  your  in- 
telligences to  be  able  to  do  so  much  as  perceive  it.* 

"  Where  on  earth  have  you  been  all  these  years  ?" 
began  Fanfreluche,  showing  the  passage  of  the  years 
herself  no  more  than  does  your  frisky  matron.  ''And 
you  look  as  much  of  a  baby  as  ever  you  did,  you  poor 
little  atom  of  swansdown  I" 

This  was  insolent,  for  I  was  treble  her  size,  but  I  was 
too  content  to  meet  her  once  more,  to  pause  to  vindicate 
my  dignity ;  and  indeed  she  gave  me  no  time  to  do  so, 
nor  any  peace,  until  I  had  related  to  her  all  my  vicissi- 
tudes from  the  period  of  my  disappearance.  For  them 
she  evinced  some  compassion,  and  more  contempt ;  as  I 
believe  your  friends  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  you 
teU  them  how  your  wife  has  gone  wrong,  your  bank 
broken,  your  horse  proved  a  non-stayer,  your  pigeon 
fallen  outside  the  inclosure,  or  any  other  misfortune  of 
your  existence. 

"I  am  sorry  you  have  ever  been  professional,"  she 
said  disdainfully,  when  she  had  heard  of  the  days  of  La 
Pipetta.  "  You  haven't  lost  caste.  We  don't ;  a  thorough- 
bred's always  a  thorough-bred,  if  he  come  down  to  draw- 
ing a  cart  But  the  stage  never  suits  us.  It  suits  ihem. 
Human  beings  are  always  acting  off  the  boards;  they 
may  just  as  well  do  it -on;  a  lie  or  two  more  or  less, 
when  they  are  about  it,  doesn't  matter  much.  But 
we " 

'*  Tell  me  all  about  yourself.  What  have  you  done  ?" 
I  interrupted  her,  remembering  of  old  her  disposition  to 
chatter  epigram,  or  what  she  thought  was  such  with 
about  as  much  reason  as  your  ignorant  diner  will  take  a 
bit  of  mutton,  smothered  in  sauce,  to  be  an  epigramme 
d'agneau. 

**  Done  I"  she  echoed.  "  7?  My  dear,  I  should  talk 
all  night  if  I  attempted  to  tell  you.    You've  lived  in  a 

*  I  hope  a  certain  oontemptaoas  tone  of  self-glorification,  that  ram 
ihrooghoat,  will  be  forgiven  to  my  friend  Pock.  It  is  perhaps  pardon- 
able when  we  reflect  that  his  race  always  smell  out  a  rogue,  nowever  ha 
mav  be  clothed ;  and  that  we  seldom  or  nerer  detect  one,  provided  osly 
he  bc^  as  the  French  say  of  their  apricots,  trii-bUu  dori, — £d. 
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pnppei-boz,  an  auberge,  and  an  attic.  IVe  lived  with 
one  ducbees,  one  marchioness,  three  anonymas,  a  rector's 
wife,  a  horse-conper,  an  ambassadress,  a  tinker,  and  a 
manufacturer  of  truffles, — india-rubbet,  and  so  true  to  life 
that  nobody  but  a  pig  could  have  told  the  difference; 
people  went  into  ecstasies  over  their  flavor  I  Done? 
Why,  it's  an  eternity  since  I  saw  you  I  A  bride  whom  I 
was  bought  for  when  yon  went  off  the  scene — such  a 
pretty  creature,  and  quite  a  love-match  I — has  had  time 
to  get  into  the  'Court  of  Prolmte,  etc.,'  and  out  again, 
and  is  just  going  to  marry  her  lover.  By-the-way,  I  saw 
her  throw  her  arms  round  her  huslmnd,  and  kiss  hin^ 
with  her  pretty  innocent  lips,  the  very  night  she  ran  on 
with  the  other  one  from  old  Lady  Tynemonth's  '  small 
and  early.'    Oh  I  those  dear  women  I" 

"  And  what  became  of  thQ  hosband  ?" 

"  How  out  of  fashion  you  are,  thinking  of  him — that 
comes  of  living  in  puppet-boxes  and  garrets.  Oh,  he 
went  mad,  I  believe:  is  mad  now.  A  fine,  gallant-looking 
fellow,  too ;  but  I  knew  from  the  first  he  was  a  great 
fool :  he  always  preferred  sweet  champagnes,  and  never 
could  eat  a  raw  oyster." 

"  Bat  tell  me  all  that  has  happened  here  ?"  I  urged, 
breathless  and  curious,  as  I  grazed  at  the  familiar  faces, 
and  the  familiar  things,  and  heard  Beltran's  slow  melo- 
dious contemptuous  tones,  and  Denzil's  deep  frank  laugh- 
ter.  ''  Has  he  restored  the  theater  ?  And  who  is  that 
lovely  woman  ?" 

"  That  lovely  woman  you  will  know  more  about  than 
I, — for  you  are  going  to  live  with  her,  I  believe.  He  re- 
stored the  theater,  at  a  ruinous  cost,  directly  after  it  was 
wrecked,  partly  because,  out  of  kindliness,  he  wouldn't 
turn  his  employes  adrift  in  midwinter;  and  partly  out 
of  pride,  because  he  wouldn't  have  the  town  say  that  the 
success  of  his  stage  depended  on  Laura  Pearl,  or  Avice 
Dare  as  you  used  to  call  her " 

"And  she  is  in  Paris?  She  is  Gl^p&tro?"  I  de- 
manded, scarce  able  still  to  disentangle  past  from  present, 
dream  from  fact 

"  She  is  Cl^op&tre— Just  now — ^yes,"  assented  Fanfre- 
lucho ;  "  what  she'll  be  before  she  dies  nobody  on  earth 
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can  say — a  peeress,  or  a  priacess,  I  sbouldo^t  wonder. 
That  woman  understands  the  great  rule  of  success, — 
*frappez  vite,  el  frappez  fort,'* — and  don't  care  a  hang 
where  you  strike.  I  was  in  Paris  all  last  winter,  and  I 
thought  she  was  having  a  very  good  time,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans say :  she  spent  her  thousand  francs  a  day ;  she  bad 
peaches  before  anybody  else ;  she  changed  her  dress  four 
times  in  every  twelve  hours ;  she  had  the  best  horses  in 
the  Bois ;  the  Court  wore  a  robe  Watteau  she  had  re- 
vived, a  new  Liqueur  was  christened  after  her,  and  tor- 
toise-shell fans  became  the  rage  because  she  carried  one. 
^  don't  know  what  a  woman  wants  besides  all  this  to  be 
in  paradise  f " 

I  shuddered :  I  thought  of  Oarlos. 

That  history  seemed  too  terrible  to  speak  of  to  this 
gay  satirist.  ^ 

"What  are  you  thinking  about?  You  are  not  the 
livelier  for  your  exile  I"  cried  Fanfreluche.  "Ah,  my 
dear,  you  should  have  lived  as  I've  done ;  with  men  who 
make  up  delicious  truffles  out  of  a  little  india-rubber,  and 
women  who  make  up  lovely  faces  with  dead  hair  and 
their  paint-boxes.  They  are  the  comedy  of  life.  You've 
been  with  people  dreadfully  in  earnest,  who  ate  dry  bread, 
and  wore  their  own  hair,  and  looked  sallow  with  sorrow, 
and  did  no  end  of  fooPs  things,  and  went  through  life  as 
through  a  tragedy: — I  knowl  There  can't  be  a  greater 
mistake.  Everything  is  amusing,  if  youll  only  look  at 
it  in  that  light." 

"  Life  has  gone  so  well  with  you  I"  I  retorted. 

"  Oh,  well  enough,  my  dear.  And  why  ?  I  bite  every- 
body's legs  if  I'm  unhappy,  you  should  see  how  quick 
they  get  to  make  me  comfortable  I  The  secret  of  being 
happy  yourself  lies  in  the  capacity  to  be  intensely  disa- 
greeable to  other  people " 

"  That  sounds  very  unamiable " 

"Unamiablel  what  does  that  matter?  An  amiable 
dog  is  a  fool — every  little  cur  in  the  streets  snarls  in  his 
path,  and  every  scamp  of  a  boy  throws  stones  at  him." 

"  But  his  own  people  love  him  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  love  him  so  dearly  that  they  give  him  a 
sound  kick  in  the  ribs — ^knowing  he  won't  return  it  I" 
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I  thought  she  had  grown  soured  by  growing  older, 
female  creatures  will ;  or  at  least  on  our  ear,  a  mot,  that 
only  sounds  prettily  piquant  when  the  speakers  are 
young,  has  a  spiteful  ring  in  its  tone,  we  fancy,  when 
they  are  young  no  longer.  Indeed,  these  sharp  triviali- 
ties annoyed  me  at  this  moment,  when  I  was  all  agitation 
and  excitement  at  my  sudden  return,  and  full  of  eager- 
ness as  to  all  that  had  happened  in  this  little  world  during 
the  dreary  seasons  that  I  had  been  absent  f^om  it 

"We  are  just  the  same  as  we  always  were,  my  dear," 
she  said,  pettishly.  ''  Bless  you  I  in  our  world  we  never 
alter  anything ;  our  hearts  may  be  broken,  our  honor  be 
blasted,  our  peace  gone  forever,  the  one  friend  we  trusted 
dead,  the  one  woman  we  cared  for  lost,  we  never  change 
anything ;  we  dine  and  drive,  and  smoke  and  saunter,  and 
laugh  and  drink,  and  make  love  just  the  same.  Why 
not  ?  Our  one  canon  is — not  to  show  that  we're  beat. 
Beaujoueur  ne/aiU  se  plaindrey 

**  It  must  be  hard  to  do  that  sometimes." 

*'  It  is  hard  to  the  canaille ;  it  is  second  nature  to  the 
gentleman,"  retorted  this  determined  aristocrat  "  If  you 
want  news,  of  course  we  have  always  plenty  of  that  No 
end  of  marriages,  and  divorces,  and  scandals,  and  turf- 
ruin,  and  cocotte-ruin,  and  all  the  rest  of  it;  there  are 
fresh  stories  every  day,  just  as  there's  fresh  butter  for 
breakfast  But  nothing  makes  much  difference — nothing 
■—unless  perhaps  it's  the  grouse  disease." 

''  The  grouse  disease  I" 

''Well,  yes:  there's  nothing  exactly  to  put  in  those 
birds'  places ;  but  men  and  women  get  supplied  quite  as 
fast  as  they  get  bowled  over.  'Durham's  gone,'  they 
were  saying  last  autumn  everywhere ;  and  he  was  '  gone' 
for  some  four  bunded  thousand ;  nothing  in  the  world  left 
him  except  his  bare  title ;  for  Royeldene  wasn't  entailed. 
Now,  Lord  Durham — ^you  remember  him? — was,  take 
him  all  in  all,  the  best-loved  man  in  the  country ;  witty, 
sweet-tempered,  generous  to  madness,  brilliant  exceed- 
ingly, he  was  yet  of  happy  enough  nature  to  have 
scarcely  an  enemy,  and  to  be  adored  nearly  as  much  by 
man  as  by  woman.  Well — who  thinks  of  him  now  ? 
He's  ruined  and  has  gone  to  Norway,  or — no  one  knows 
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where.  '  Durham  would  hare  handled  these  line  hunters 
better  than  that  d — d  fool ;'  or  '  Durham  wouldn't  have 
squandered  a  fine  lot  of  foxes  like  this  duffer/  they  have 
said  now  and  then  when  wrathful  with  some  M  F.  H. 
And  that's  all;  except  that  two  or  three  women  have 
looked  white,  for  a  month  or  two,  in  spite  of  their  rouge." 

"Do  hold  your  tongue,"  I  entreated,  "or  else  tell  me 
why  I  am  here,  and  what  has  happened  to  them  all,  and 
who  is  that  beautiful  fair  woman." 

"As  to  why  you  are  here  I  don't  know.  Simply,  I  be- 
lieve, because  Beltran  wanted  a  dog  of  your  sort,  and 
bade  some  fanciers  look  out  for  one ;  in  consequence  of 
which  you  were  sent  him.  No  design,  my  dear ;  nothing 
but  coincidence, — ^the  one  odd-tempered  deity  that  rules 
the  world.  When  those  poor  devils  of  novelists  jumble 
a  lot  of  impossible  coincidences  all  pell-mell  together  with- 
out building  plan,  or  sequence,  or  any  sort  of  sense,  they 
are  all  wrong  as  to  Art,  clearly,  but  they  are  awfully  true 
to  Life.  As  to  them — as  I  tell  you;  nothing  makes 
much  difference  to  them.  They've  dined,  and  dressed, 
and  shot,  and  hunted,  and  played  whist,  and  made  love, 
much  the  same  as  ever  they  did.  They're  always  saying 
they're  tired  of  the  life,  but  I  don't  think  they  can  be,  for 
they  never  seem  to  try  any  other.  Beltran's  been  to 
Africa  and  killed  a  lot  of  things ;  and  a  mare  of  Guillia- 
dene's  won  the  Oaks,  spread  eagle-ing  in  splendid  style 
all  her  field,  though  the  very  merest  outsider ;  and  Deny 
Denzil's  published  another  book  that  the  men  swore  by 
in  the  smoking-rooms,  and  the  women  cried  over,  and  the 
critics  called  immoral,  so  that  I  suppose  it  was  a  great 
success  with  three  such  vouchers  for  it  Du  reate — I 
don't  think  there's  much  to  tell.  There's  been  plenty  of 
news,  of  course,  but  nowadays,  when  nobody  ever  takes 
up  a  paper  without  seeing  some  friend  or  another  divorced, 
bankrupt,  breaking  a  bank,  or  writing  a  novel,  no  news 
seems  to  have  much  taste  in  it — ^your  bombe  is  all  water- 
ice." 

"  But  the  theater  ?"  I  persisted,  out  of  patience. 

"  Ob,  the  theater  is  doing  wonders,  they  say,  since  this 
new  miracle  came  into  it  All  the  cellar  flip-flaps  done 
away  with,  you  know,  my  dear,  we  go  in  for  nothing  but 
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high  art,  or  at  least  as  nearly  high  as  is  possible  in  an 
age  that  prefers  high  feeding. 

"  But  who  is  she  f " 

"  I  can't  say.  Our  stars  are  seldom  lost  Pleiades  that 
can  be  named  and  placed :  they  are  generally  '  etoiles  qui 
fileni-^ui  filerU-—qui  filent  et  disparaitrent  P  You  are 
going  to  live  with  her.    Ton  can't  want  to  ask  me." 

"And  where  do  yon  live  ?" 

"WithBeltran." 

I  could  not  repress  a  sigh  of  envy  and  of  sorrow :  my 
pleasant  place  in  those  pleasant  chambers  I  Nothing  looks 
80  sweet  to  as  as  a  lost  home  in  which  a  stranger  is  in- 
stalled. The  flaming  sword,  betwixt  the  infuriate  cheru- 
bim of  the  brazen  gates,  was  more  merciful  by  far  to  the 
Eden-banished  sinners  than  would  have  been  the  sight 
of  other  ha  man  creatures  sunned  in  the  lost  light  of  that 
fair  forbidden  kingdom. 

"  You  are  fortunate,"  I  said  with  a  sharp  pang. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  my  dear,"  she  made  answer. 
"  I  snppose  I  am.  I  have  always  made  it  a  practice  to 
pilfer  anything  that  looks  tempting,  and  bite  everything 
weaker  than  myself  that  I  meet  with :  I  believe  that  is 
the  sort  of  practice  that  makes  men's  fortunes,  so  it  ought 
to  make  ours.  1  wished  to  live  with  Beltran,  so  last 
season  I  just  walked  into  his  rooms  and  stopped  there. 
They  couldn't  get  me  to  go  out,  do  all  they  would ;  so 
they  ended  by  making  themselves  agreeable  to  my  stay- 
ing. If  you  want  to  get  a  place,  try  that  way.  I've 
seen  so  many  public  men  keep  in  offices,  that  everybody 
wanted  to  turn  them  out  of,  only  by  that  power  of  theirs 
of  sticking  tight,  as  a  sea-anemone  sticks  to  its  rock ;  so 
I  thought  I  would  essay  it  myself,  and  see  how  it  an- 
swered. It  answered  remarkably  well.  'A  masterly 
inactivity'  is  never  so  masterly  as  when  it  glues  you  fast 
to  a  good  berth,  no  matter  whether  you're  fit  or  unfit  for 
it.    They  understand  that  so  well  in  all  cabinets !" 

"  You  must  know  everything  about  him,  then  ?" 

She  turned  her  nose  in  the  air. 

"  My  dear  I  There  are  four  orders  of  creatures  that 
always  know  everything — they  are  journalists,  ladies'- 
maids,  priests,  and  toy  terriers." 
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"But  do  tell  me  all  about  bimlV  I  pleaded;  my  old 
lore  for  him  reviving  too  strongly  to  be  daunted  by^er 
sarcasms  and  insolence. 

**  I  told  you  all  about  him  the  first  day  I  ever  saw  you," 
she  said,  sharply.  "  I  told  you  then  that  he  was  a  great 
fool :  I  have  no  more  to  add  now." 

And  therewith  she  left  me  in  the  half-lit  recess  where 
the  grand  piano  stood,  and  trotted  out  into  the  full  light, 
where  she  put  herself  into  a  pretty  pose  in  order  to  get 
bonbons  thrown  to  her. 

While  she  was  gleefully  catching  the  burnt  almonds, 
and  crystallized  cherries,  and  cracking  them  with  a 
monkey-like  unction,  I  sat  in  my  corner,  not  knowing 
rightly  yet  whether  I  were  awake  or  dreaming. 

The  very  familiarity  of  the  aspect  of  all  around  mo 
only  increased  the  confusion  of  my  ideas:  there  was 
nothing  but  what  I  had  dreamily  remembered,  a  score 
of  times,  in  the  visions  which  had  visited  me  lying  under 
a  contadino's  tent  in  the  harvest  fields  of  the  Campagna, 
or  watching  the  pale  moon  glide  above  the  metal  roofs 
of  Paris: — nothing,  except  the  picturesque  head  of  this 
beautiful  fair  woman,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen 
either  in  life  or  dreams.  I  sat  still  and  gazed  at  them : 
gazed  beyond  all  at  Beltran.  Having  so  long  beheld 
nothing  but  the  passionate,  black-browed,  sun-bronzed 
faces  of  the  Roman  peasantry,  and  the  lean,  swart,  keen, 
eager  visage  of  the  Parisian  workmen, — save  when  I  had 
seen  the  golden  beauty  and  fervid  youth  of  the  painter 
Carlos, — ^these  men,  once  so  familiar  to  me,  with  their 
handsome  colorless  faces,  their  low  serene  voices,  their 
tired  laughter,  their  look  of  fatigue,  their  consummate 
tranquillity  and  indifference,  seemed  like  the  creatures 
of  another  world. 

Could  passion  stir  them  ?  pain  move  them  ?  want  con- 
sume them  ?  life  be  known  to  them  through  any  other 
thing  save  its  pleasures  and  satieties.  Idly  I  wondered 
this,  judging  foolishly  from  the  surface.  I  might  have 
known  that  no  passions  bum  fiercer,  no  romances  wax 
stronger,  no  courage  ever  flames  higher,  and  no  hearts 
perchance  ache  more  wearily,  than  in  these  lives  that 
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look  80  passionless,  so  tranquil,  so  cynical,  so  selfish,  and, 
as  jonr  world  will  have  it,  so  calpable. 

If  you  doubt  what  these  men  are  whilst  you  see  them 
live,  go  and  see  them  die,  as  they  have  died  again  and 
again,  at  Steinkerk,  at  Edgehill,  at  Yittoria,  at  Hougou- 
mont,  at  Inkermann.  Jacques  Bonhomme  shrieked  and 
struggled,  and  writhed  and  screamed  as  they  led  him  to 
the  scaffold ;  but  think  you  that  Rohan  cared  nothing 
for  the  sweetness  of  life  because  the  proud  blood  never 
paled  before  the  axe,  and^  the  mute  lips  never  once  lost 
that  smile  of  serenest  disdain  ? 

I  cannot  tell  why  these  disjointed  thoughts  drifted 
vaguely  through  my  mind  as  I  looked  at  Beltran,  even 
in  that  moment  of  bewilderment  and  of  restoration.  Ex- 
cept, indeed,  that  in  the  faces  of  men  like  himself,  as  they 
lie  at  length  on  the  heather,  or  pace  their  yacht-deck,  or 
smoke  their  cigar  on  a  battle-field,  or  murmur  love-non- 
sense in  an,  opera-box,  you  can  trace  the  old  race  so 
curiously.  The  old  race  with  all  its  reckless  daring,  and 
its  feudal  insolence,  and  its  courtly  gentleness,  and  its 
imperious  temper,  and  its  loyal  honor,  and  its  simple  re- 
ligion of"  noblesse  oblige,"  still  alive  under  all  the  changes 
of  manner  and  habit ;  the  old  race  which  is  still,  whatever 
be  its  faults  or  follies,  what  a  mob  will  cower  before,  and 
a  soldier  will  follow  to  the  death,  and  a  people  will  look 
to  in  its  hours  of  action  or  of  need,  and  a  woman  will 
choose  before  any  other  type  of  manhood  to  be  beside 
her  in  any  time  of  menace  or  of  peril. 

From  my  dusky  corner  I  watched,  and  wondered,  and 
listened,  and  puzzled  my  brain :  the  room  was  the  same, 
the  men  were  the  same,  Fanfreluche  was  the  same,  the 
very  silver  box  that  held  the  cigarettes  was  the  same, 
and  yet — ^there  was  a  great  difference.  The  voices 
seemed  much  gentler;  the  laughter  seemed  much  quieter ; 
the  wines  were  but  little  touched ;  the  conversation,  as  I 
caught  snatches  of  it,  seemed  artistic,  pleasant,  sometimes 
playful,  sometimes  earnest,  but  at  all  times  the  conversa- 
tion of  men,  talking  at  their  ease  indeed,  but  still  troubling 
themselves  to  talk  ably,  and  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
a  woman  who  could  discern  such  ability.  Above  all, 
their  speech  was  fit  for  a  delicate  ear  even  in  their  sharp- 
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est  witticiBms,  and  there  was  not  a  flavor  of  that  cynical 
indecency  which  had  been  so  general  to  the  same  speakers 
here  in  the  days  of  Avice  Dare. 

What  had  wrought  the  difference  I  wondered  ?  Cer- 
tainly she  who  now  sat  there  with  that  fair,  childlike, 
and  yet  queenlike  head,  and  those  dreaming  luminous 
grave  eyes,  and  that  yoice  which  made  the  simplest 
words  of  common  speech  sound  music,  and  that  rich  old- 
world  yelyet  dress  without  a  single  jewel  or  ornament  of 
any  sort,  was  very  different  to  the  form  that  I  had  osed 
to  see  there ;  blazing  in  sapphires  or  in  rubies,  and  full 
of  the  supreme  vanity  of  its  own  wanton,  deep-hued, 
gorgeous,  physical  perfections  displayed  to  the  eyes  of 
others,  as  the  peacock  spreads  its  plumage  to  the  sun. 

Men  are  very  much  in  society  as  women  will  them  to 
be.  Let  a  woman's  society  be  composed  of  men  gently- 
born  and  bred,  and  if  she  find  them  either  coarse  or 
stupid,  make  answer  to  her, — "You  mudt  have  been 
coarse  or  stupid  yourself 

And  if  she  demur  to  the  tu  qaoque  as  to  a  base  and 
illogical  form  of  argument,  which  we  will  grant  that  it 
usually  is,  remind  her  that  the  cream  of  a  pasturage  may 
be  pure  and  rich,  but  if  it  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  clumsy 
farm  serving-maid,  then  shall  the  cheese  made  thereof  be 
neither  Roquefort  nor  Stilton,  but  rough  and  flavorless 
and  uneatable,  "like  a  Banbury  cheese,  nothing  but 
paring."*  Now,  the  influence  of  a  woman's  intelligence 
on  the  male  intellects  about  her  is  as  the  churn  to  the 
cream :  it  can  either  enrich  and  utilize  it,  or  impoverish 
and  waste  it  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  almost 
invariably,  in  the  present  decadence  of  the  salon  and 
parrot-jabbering  of  the  suffrage,  has  the  latter  effect 
alone. 

"Pray  tell  me  who  this  exquisite  creatore  is?"  I 
begged  of  Fanfreluche,  who  returned  to  me  when  she 
had  eaten  at  her  own  sweet  will  of  bonbons,  till  she  was 
tired  of  them. 

"  You'll  hear  enough  of  her,  my  dear,"  she  retorted ; 
"the  town  talks  of  her,  and  crowds  this  plitoe  to  see  her. 

*  Jack  Dmm'a  Bntartainment,  1601.— Eo. 
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Sbe  does  act  well,  that  I  grant ;  bat  if  sbe  only  knew  it, 
she  don't  want  her  genius  a  bit;  she  might  act  like  a 
stick;  they'd  come  just  the  same, — once  set  going." 

"  But  to  set  them  going  requires  the  genius  ?" 

"  Gracious,  no  I"  returned  my  ancient  monitress,  with 
unutterable  contempt.  "If  you  can  just  get  it  well 
bruited  about  that  a  woman's  very  pretty,  or  very  im- 
moral, or  has  tried  to  poison  some  people,  or  has  got 
fabulously  little  feet,  or  is  going  to  play  a  shockingly 
scandalous  character,  any  of  these  things  will  draw  a 
great  deal  better  than  any  amount  of  talent  What 
made  this  one's  fame  ?  Not  her  capabilities,  though  they 
are  great ;  but  just  this  one  line  in  the  Midas — '  She  is 
the  loveliest  woman  we  have  ever  seen  upon  this  or  upon 
any  other  stage,  and  her  attire  is  simply — ^perfection.' 
The  men  went  to  see  the  face,  the  women  to  see  the 
dress ;  her  fortune  was  made.     Yoilk  I" 

"  She  is  a  great  actress,  then  ?" 

"  She  is  a  charming  actress.  I  don't  think  we  can  have 
a  great  one.  We  are  not  barbaric  enough ;  and  we  are 
too  incredulous.  Ton  want  a  good  deal  of  barbarism 
and  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  an  age,  to  get  a  really  great 
stage  out  of  it  To  us,  after  our  late  dinners  and  with 
our  pleasant  indolent  spleen,  Lady  Macbeth  looks  ridicu- 
lous, and  Othello  seems  very  bad  form.  We  are  as 
wicked  as  ever  other  ages  were,  as  passionate  and  as 
vile  and  as  guilty  as  ever  they  were ;  but  it  is  all  in  a 
very  different  fashion :  and  the  fashion  is  one'which  it  is 
much  easier  for  the  satirist  to  deal  with  pungently  than 
it  is  for  the  dramatist  to  render  artistically.  Chignons 
and  co-respondents,  plunging  and  panniers,  Americanism 
and  cocotteism,  are  so  much  better  suited  to  a  Sheridan 
or  Beaumarchais,  than  to  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Sophocles. 
The  odd  thing  is  that,  in  the  dearth  of  the  poetic  drama, 
not  one  satirical  comedy  has  as  yet  held  up  the  mirror  to 
all  that  tempts  such  a  mirror  so  strongly.  The  odd  thing 
is  that,  with  such  a  field  for  them,  we  have  no  Sheridan,  ** 
and  no  Beaumarchais." 

"  I  did  not  ask  for  a  dissertation  on  the  drama,"  I  in- 
terrupted her  impatiently.  "  I  want  to  know  about  this 
woman  f " 
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"  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know,  my  dear,"  said  Fanfrelucho, 
seating  herself  comfortably.  '*  You  remember  the  wreck 
of  the  theater,  of  course  ? — Well,  he  restored  it,  as  fresh 
and  pretty  and  dainty  as  any  enameled  bonbonniere.  It 
is  nicer  than  ever  it  was,  with  statuettes  in  its  corridors, 
and  little  boudoirs  behind  its  choicest  boxes,  and  leaves 
and  flowers  everywhere.  It  cost  enormously ;  but  he 
did  it  chiefly  out  of  pride,  no  doubt,  that  none  might  say 
the  house  had  depended  on  Laura  Pearl.  Many  persons 
wanted  it :  when  a  thing  or  a  woman  is  known  to  be 
certain  ruin  it  is  always  bid  for  so  eagerly  I  But  Bel- 
tran  would  not  part  with  it  '  I  shall  chance  it  till  the 
lease  is  ended,'  he  always  answered ;  and  the  time  came 
when  I  thought  I  knew  why  he  had  so  answered. 

''  The  performance  was  much  the  same  for  a  time : 
Maude  Delamere  and  melodramas  first;  burlesque  and 
ballet  afterwards.  Money  was  lost  every  night.  I  don't 
know  why ;  I  suppose  old  Wynch  did.  The  losses  were 
80  profitable  to  him  that  he  retired,  bought  a  small  place 
in  Surrey,  and  lives  at  ease.  Last  autumn  twelvemonth 
I  belonged  to  Mrs.  Riversleigh — pretty ;  notorious ;  hus- 
band vaguely  *  in  the  city ;'  good  for  water-parties,  fish- 
dinners,  drag  seats ;  and  doesn't  resent  being  cut  if  you 
meet  her  in  the  Park  when  you're  driving  with  your  wife 
or  your  mother :  you  know  the  style  I  mean  ?  Royston 
Wressyl  was  her  chief  friend  at  that  time ;  a  major  of 
Lancers,  in  the  old  Sixteenth.  She  was  in  town  because 
the  Sixteenth  were  at  Hounslow.  One  night  Wressyl 
and  she  went  to  the  Coronet  with  a  few  others;  they 
were  to  sup  at  the  Leviathan  afterwards ;  and  to  take  me 
with  them  for  a  wager,  which  they  did.  Wressyl  carried 
me  hidden  in  a  big  lorgnon  case;  but  he  needn't  have 
troubled  himself,  they  knew  me  there. 

"  *  What  do  they  play  to-night,  Royston  V  she  asked 
as  we  drove. 

"'I'm  not  sure,' he  answered  her,  *but  I'm  awfully 
afraid  it's  some  old  duffer's  dry-as-dust  play.  They  were 
saying  something  to-day,  though,  in  the  Rag  about  a  new 
actress  being  announced.' 

"  She  didn't  ask  any  more.  She  only  went  to  a  thea- 
ter to  show  her  diamonds,  and  have  a  pleasant  supper 
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somewhere  with  lots  of  champagne-cup.  They  neither 
of  them  knew  Beltran  personally,  and  had  beard  no- 
thing. 

''  At  the  entrance  we  met  Quilliadene,  who  was  inti- 
mate with  them. 

" '  What's  up,  Ned  V  Wressyl  asked  him. 

" '  Much  ado  about  Nothing,''  said  the  Earl.  '  And  a 
now  actress  as  Beatrice.  Never  played  publicly  in  her 
life,  they  say.     What  a  part  to  start  with  I' 

"  *  Awfully  plucky,'  said  my  Lancer.  *  Safe  to  make  a 
mull  of  it,  I  suppose  ?    Who  is  she  V 

** '  I  don't  know  much  about  her,'  replied  Quilliadene. 
'Merest  notice,  I  think.  Beltran's  always  picking  up 
stars  that  turn  out  to  be  sticks,  like  the  rockets  at  Cre- 
morne.' 

"And  he  went  to  his  stall,  and  we  to  our  box. 

'*  The  play  had  begun.  This  woman  was  on ;  you  see 
what  her  beauty  is,  and  she  was  costumed  superbly ;  her 
hair  was  cut  square  on  the  forehead,  and  waved  loose 
behind,  an  anachronism,  doubtless,  but  the  very  poetry 
of  Coiffure.  Her  audience,  which  seemed  an  ordinary 
one,  was  apathetic  and  even  hostile.  It  was  the  most 
piteous  thing  I  ever  saw.  Her  tones  were  almost  in- 
audible ;  her  color  kept  coming  and  going ;  her  agitation 
was  very  great ;  and  she  looked  so  young,  such  a  child 
with  it  all,  you  would  have  thought  that  the  public  must 
have  been  touched.  But  it  was  not  It  hissed  a  little; 
it  yawned  a  great  deal ;  and  Mrs.  Riversleigh  and  one  or 
two  women  laughed  loudly  behind  their  fans.  I  think 
she  heard  the  laughter,  for  I  saw  her  shiver.  Ah  I  it 
must  be  a  terrible  thing,  that  first  sound  of  your  own 
Yoice  in  the  vastness  and  stillness ;  that  first  sight  of  the 
unknown  crowd  of  satirical,  indifferent,  unpitying  faces  I 

"The  impersonation  all  through  the  first  act  was  ut- 
ttftly  tame  and  meaningless.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her 
beauty,  I  think  the  house  would  have  howled.  As  the 
curtain  fell  and  Wressyl  left  the  box  for  a  moment  I 
managed  to  slip  out  and  through  the  passages,  till  I  got 
'behind,'  where  there  were  only  Beltran,  Denzil,  Dudley 
Moore,  and  Steinforth,  the  great  author,  you  know.  As 
the  girl  had  come  off  the  stage  she  had  rushed  away  to  her 
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room  before  they  could  stay  her.  Beltran  looked  grsrc, 
and  more  anxious  thau  I  had  seen  him  do  one  race  day 
when  a  beaten  horse  had  cost  him  half  an  estate. 

'''One  can't  say  much  for  your  new  wonder  I'  they 
were  muttering  to  him. 

"  *No,'  he  answered,  very  quietly.  '  But  I  believe  she 
will  do  well  in  time.  Tou  have  not  seen  her  act  in  pri- 
vate— I  have.' 

" '  I  don't  doubt  her  charms  for  any  private  perform- 
ance,'  said  Dudley  Moore,  dryly ;  '  but  we  have  really  tried 
to  float  as  great  geniuses  so  many  pretty  women,  with 
only  their  prettiness  to  recommend  them,  that  I  am  get- 
ting rather  doubtful  of  the  utility  of  the  process — ^it  can't 
claim  novelty,  and  I  fear  it  can't  claim  propriety.' 

''  Beltran  did  not  show  either  annoyance  or  impa- 
tience. '  Don't  judge  her  just  yet,'  was  all  he  said,  very 
quietly  still. 

"  When  the  actress  was  called  again,  and  left  her  room, 
her  face  was  quite  white  and  her  eyes  all  black  and 
humid  with  a  bewildered  sort  of  terror. 

" '  I  have  acted  so  ill  1  I  feel  so  frightened  I'  she  mur- 
mured breathlessly  to  Beltran,  not  seeming  to  see  that 
any  others  beside  himself  were  present.  He  stooped  ^o 
her  very  kindly  and  gently. 

" '  You  have  not  done  great  things  at  present,  cer- 
tainly. But  you  can — and  you  will  Try  and  forget 
that  any  one  is  listening ;  and  only  remember  how  I  want 
you  to  succeed.' 

"The  last  words  were  murmured  so  low  that  only 
she  and  I  heard  them.  She  drew  a  deep  breath,  the 
color  flushed  her  face,  a  sort  of  inspiration  seemed  to 
seize  her,  and  she  went.  From  that  moment  her  acting 
was  entirely  changed.  Her  voice  rang  clear,  and  full  of 
exquisite  cadences ;  her  beauty  grew  radiant  with  pride 
and  strength.  She  seemed  to  feel  her  own  force,  and  t^ 
be  filled  with  powers  of  art.  All  the  beautiful  insolences 
all  the  changeful  colors,  all  the  splendid  audacities  of 
genius  shone  out  in  her;  and  triumphed.  Her  audience, 
indifferent,  and  even  'alienated  before,  were  first  startled 
and  then  captivated.  They  realized  that  this  creature,  tp 
whom  they  had  been  at  best  contemptuously  indulgent^  as 
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to  a  loFely  child  whose  failure  they  pitied,  bat  whcse 
weakness  wearied  them,  was  in  truth  their  mistress, 
through  the  dominion  of  great  gifts;  and  could  force 
them  to  rejoice  with  her,  to  weep  with  her,  to  laugh,  and 
to  suffer,  and  to  love  with  her,  at  her  will  and  at  her 
fancy.  They  awoke  from  their  apathy  into  a  sort  of 
fury  of  admiratigp ;  and  the  house  rang  with  raptures  of 
applause. 

"  'And  there^s  not  an  ounce  of  that  bought,^  mur- 
mured Beltran.     'It's  genuine,  whatever  it's  worth.' 

" '  We  were  right  to  suspend  judgment,'  said  Dudley 
Moore,  taking  snuflEl  '  I  have  never  seen  anything  more 
poetic  and  more  sincere,  more  delicate  and  more  vivid,'— 
and  what  he  said  the  town  was  certaia  to  say  after  him 
on  the  morrow. 

"Her  triumph  was  very  great;  only  the  greater  it 
seemed  because  heralded  by  failure.  The  house  was  con- 
vulsed with  excitement;  they  called  for  her  again  and 
again ;  the  women  laughed  no  longer,  and  the  roof  rang 
with  a  tumult  of  applause. 

"  When  she  came  off  the  stage,  for  the  last  time  after 
the  recall,  her  face  was  deeply  flushed ;  her  eyes  gleamed 
like  two  stars ;  her  whole  frame  trembled  ;  she  had  the 
look  of  a  creature  in  delirium.  She  stretched  out  her  hands 
to  Beltran  with  a  little,  breathless,  hysterical  sob, '  Have  I 
done  well, — at  last?'  He  took  them  in  his  own  and  bent 
tenderly  to  her.  '  Better  than  the  best :  I  cannot  say  how 
I  thank  you.' 

"At  that  moment  one  of  the  officials  of  the  theater, 
whom  Wressyl  had  sent  to  seek  me,  bore  me  away,  and 
back  to  Mrs.  Riversleigh's  box,  where  that  lady  was  in 
wrath  and  dudgeon  because  the  Lancer,  in  an  excitement  of 
admiration  at  the  new  Beatrice,  had,  unauthorized,  flung 
her  bouquet  of  red-and-white  camellias  upon  the  stage. 
We  did  not  stay  for  the  burlesque  that  evening,  as  the 
delicate  little  suppers  at  the  Leviathan  are  too  perfect  to 
be  kept  waiting;  and  I  saw  no  more  of  the  actress. 
But  from  that  night  her  fame  was  made,  and  her  name 
heard  upon  the  lips  of  London." 

"And  what  is  she  to  Beltran  f "  I  asked,  as  she  closed 
her  narration. 
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Fanfreluche  grinned :  her  worst  grin. 

"Ah,  my  dear  I  That's  what  the  town's  been  asking 
ever  since,  and  never  has  got  an  answer  yet  I  But  look, 
they  are  going.  Good-by  till  to-morrow ;  I'm  very  glad 
to  see  you  here  again." 

When  the  little  gathering  broke  up,  the  actress  drew 
about  her  those  black  laces  and  sealskins^ined  with  rose, 
which  I  had  noticed  on  the  couch,  and,  stooping  for  me, 
raised  me  so  that  I  could  lie  curled  upon  the  soft  sea-furs. 

An  elderly  woman,  who  was  in  waiting  in  the  ante- 
room, offered  to  take  me,  but  she  refused  the  ofiFer,  as  she 
had  declined  those  of  the  men  about  her,  and  carried  me 
herself  through  the  various  passages  to  the  entrance  of 
the  theater,  where  a  carriage  stood.  They  accompanied 
her,  talking  the  while  with  her,  as  men  and  women  do 
who  have  the  custom  of  daily  association  and  familiar 
friendship ;  and  bade  her  good-night  at  the  door  of  her 
brougham,  which  rolled  rapidly  away.  She  and  her  maid 
drove  on  in  silence,  whither,  of  course,  I  could  not  tell. 
When  the  carriage  paused,  we  passed  through  a  frar 
grant  garden,  whose  foliage  was  very  dark  and  still  in  the 
dim  moonlight,  and  thence  through  a  very  small  square 
hall,  and  up  a  staircase  in  which  the  lights  were  burning 
low ;  it  was  too  dark  to  see  much,  but  all  seemed  pretty 
and  luxurious  about  me ;  and,  as  she  carried  me  into  a 
room  on  the  right,  I  perceived  that  it  was  the  chamber 
of  one  to  whom  both  art  and  gold  had  ministered. 

It  was  of  small  size,  and  of  much  simplicity;  but  it  had 
an  exceeding  elegance  and  harmony  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments. She  laid  me  down  upon  her  sealskins,  then  sank 
into  a  chair  before  the  hearth  on  which  a  fire  was  brightly 
burning.  Her  attendant  asked  her,  with  a  solicitude  that 
seemed  quite  genuine,  if  she  were  not  very  tired  ? 

"  I  am  often  tired ;  that  is  no  matter,"  she  answered, 
with  a  smile,  which,  though  fatigued,  was  very  sweet  and 
glad.  "Take  these  things  off  me,  please,  and  bring  me 
some  tea." 

The  maid  obeyed,  wrapping  round  her  some  cashmeres, 
and  letting  loose  all  the  fair  masses  of  her  hair ;  then 
brought  her  the  tea  in  a  miniature  old-fashioned  service 
of  egg-shell  china,  and   left  her  alone  by  her  desire. 
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She  called  me  from  my  resting-place  and  raised  me  on 
her  lap,  stroking  me,  and  eren  laying  her  lips  on  my  fore- 
head. 

"I  shall  love  you  for  his  sake.  Had  it  not  been  for 
you  I  might  never  have  known  him,"  she  murmured. 
"But  still  you  can  never  be  to  me  what  my  dear  old 
friend  was !'' 

And — looking  at  her  thus,  with  the  fire-glow  upon  her, 
I  knew  her,  despite  all  the  magic  changes  wrought  by 
time,  and  gold,  and  fame.  I  knew  her  to  be — ^Gladys 
Gtorant. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A  STORY  OF  THS  SEA. 

I  THINK  Fanfreluche  spoke  with  reason.  Coincidence 
is  a  god  that  greatly  influences  mortal  affairs.  He  is  not 
a  cross-tempered  deity,  either,  always;  and  when  you 
beat  your  poor  fetish  for  what  seems  to  you  an  untoward 
accident,  you  may  do  wrong ;  he  may  have  benefited 
you  far  more  than  you  wot. 

Not  very  long  ago,  a  man  and  a  woman  loving  each 
other  well,  were  parted  by  misunderstanding, — one  of 
those  sad,  dreary,  proud  phantasies,  that  so  often  arise 
l)etween  you  human  creatures  and  your  happiness. 
Neither  would  stoop  to  explain:  they  were  divided 
during  two  long  years;  for  it  is  strange  how  people, 
living  in  the  same  society  may  yet  grow  utter  strangers 
to  each  other;  how  passing  one  another  daily  in  the 
park,  how  brushing  against  one  another  in  the  opera 
corridors,  how  hearing  one  another^s  names  uttered  by 
many  lips,  how  beholding  one  another's  faces  in  tho 
crowded  rooms  of  great  assemblies,  or  of  private  views, 
they  may  yet  remain  as  utterly  divided  from  one  another, 
as  though  oceans  rolled  between  them 
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Well,  the  time  came  when  the  woman,  haaghty,  lovely, 
and  brilliant,  was,  through  a  series  of  family  calamities, 
doomed  to  an  exile  that  galled  her  bitterly,  in  a  far  away 
lonely  German  forest-land. 

Awhile  later,  the  man,  by  what  he  deemed  the  bitter* 
est  injustice  and  injary  to  him  in  his  service,  which  was 
diplomacy,  was  consigned  as  Envoy  to  a  miserable  petty 
state,  in  which  his  talents  rusted,  and  his  name  was  un- 
heard, and  his  weeks  and  months  passed  by  in  an  un- 
utterable weariness  and  inaction. 

One  summer  day,  in  a  deep  old  Teutonic  wood,  where 
no  footfall  but  a  forester's  or  charcoal  burner's  ever  fell, 
and  the  millions  of  pines  were  wrapped  in  twilight  even 
at  noon,  these  two,  each  unwitting  of  the  other's  pres- 
ence in  the  hated  land  of  banishment,  met  face  to  face, 
suddenly,  in  that  stillness  and  that  solitude.  And  in 
that  moment  their  hearts  went  out  to  one  another,  and 
the  veil  fell  from  their  eyes,  and  the  old  love  reigned 
alone  I 

Pride  had  been  strong  in  the  press  of  the  world :  but 
here,  chance  touched  and  startled  them,  and  surprised 
from  both  their  secret ;  and  thus  from  the  thorns  of  harsh 
accident,  there  blossomed  for  them  sweet  flowers  of  pas- 
sion and  of  peace. 

("And,  my  dear,  there  was  something  beside  chance, 
for  there  was  ennui,"  said  that  matter-of-fact  iconoclast, 
Fanfreluche,  when  she  heard  of  them.  "  He  must  have 
been  awfully  bored,  you  know,  and  so  was  much  readier 
to  make  it  up  with  her,  than  he  had  been  when  decently 
well  amused  in  London.  It's  an  immense  pull  for  a 
woman,  you  know,  to  get  at  a  man  when  he  is  thoroughly 
bored.  He's  so  much  more  glad  of  her  then."  But 
this  was  only  the  comment  of  a  shallow  cynic :  and  the 
story  truly  ran  as  I  have  told  it.) 

Coincidence  now  had  tossed  me  back  amongst  life, 
and  luxury,  and  friends ;  and  I  was  glad  and  grateful : 
not  querulous  as  you  too  often  are  when  what  you  have 
long  coveted  comes  to  you. 

When  the  morning  broke,  I  found  myself  in  a  small 
elegant  house,  as  warm  as  an  eider  bird's  nest,  and  as 
pretty  as  an  enameled  snuffbox;  such  a  house  as  may 
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be  seen  by  the  score  along  the  Thames  or  the  Seine ; 
shut  in,  amidst  miniature  gardens,  that  doubtless  were 
one  mass  of  foliage  and  flowers  in  summer,  to  judge  by 
the  maze  of  greenery  that  was  now  snow-powdered  and 
silver-frosted. 

It  was  so  small  and  so  pretty  that  it  was  like  a  toy  ; 
but  in  common  with  those  little  jeweled  teapots,  and 
stags,  and  other  trifles,  that  hang  to  your  watch-chain, 
it  was  only  such  a  toy  as  gold  could  purchase. 

Once  more  there  were  the  softness,  and  the  smooth* 
noss,  and  all  the  nameless  pleasantnesses  of  life  when 
money  rounds  its  angles,  about  me.  Once  more  I  slum- 
bered on  silken  cushions ;  and  was  fed  on  dainty  forms 
of  nourishment;  and  was  prankt  up*  with  bright  rib- 
bons upon  my  throat.  And  it  was  sweet  to  mo  to  be 
thus  soothed,  and  fed,  and  caressed,  and  decked,  and 
dighted,  as  in  my  early  days  of  fashion  and  of  favoritism, 
for  such  outward  symbols  show  that  the  world  goes 
well  with  us,  and  that  we  are  of  value  and  of  ornament 
in  it.  For  it  is  all  very  well  to  call  these  things  fribbles 
and  frivolities;  they  may  be  so;  but  they  are  a  great 
portion  of  the  pleasure  and  the  ease  of  existence  at  any 
rate.  I  know  a  man  who  was  always  inveighing  against 
them  (he  was  rich,  and  possessed  them,  mind  you),  he 
was  deeply  bitten  with  many  stern  philosophies  of  equal- 
ity, and  was  wont  to  sigh  for  a  time,  when  bread  and 
broth  in  even  portions  to  all  should  vouch  for  the  perfect 
isonomy  of  the  state. 

But  whilst  he  thus  theorized,  I  never  knew  any  one 
more  particular  than  be  as  to  the  age  and  delicacy  of  his 
wines;  and  in  the  autumn  when  he  was  belated,  and 
perforce  detained  by  a  broken  ankle,  in  a  rough  and 
remote  Highland  inn,  his  rage  at  the  peat,  and  the 
fleas,  and  the  oaten  cake,  #nd  the  rusty  bacon,  and  the 


*  Pack  seems  fond  now  and  then  of  retaining  some  of  the  arohaismi 
of  the  language  which  he  1  arned  no  doubt  in  the  north  ooantry,  where 
many  of  the  strong  pictaresooe  words  of  Shalispeare,  and  Piers  Plow- 
man are  still  in  dailj  use.  Why  should  such  words  be  lost  7  Talkers 
may  perhaps  shrink  from  the  charge  of  eccentricity  incurred  by  using 
them;  but  writers  surely  need  not  eare  for  it. — Ed. 
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wretched  rooms  was  so  dire  that  none  durst  scarce  ap- 
proach him. 

**  Equality  would  be  very  charming,  dear,  but  still — I 
don't  think  you'd  do  for  it,"  said  his  pretty  provoking 
wife,  as  he  swore  right  and  left  at  the  Gaels. 

This  house  in  which  I  found  myself  was,  as  1  say, 
exquisite ;  on  that  first  morning  breakfast  was  served  in 
the  daintiest  fashion,  in  a  bewitching  little  warm  violet- 
hued  room,  in  which  you  caught  here  and  there  the  glint 
of  dead  gold ;  and  the  mistress  of  it  all  (in  whom  beyond 
«a  question  I  saw  the  child  whom  I  had  once  seen  so  sad 
and  desolate  in  the  streets  striving  to  sell  her  dying  hare- 
bells) was  fully  in  keeping  with  such  a  chamber,  as  she 
sat  in  a  low  chair,  beside  the  fire,  reading  her  letters  and 
papers  of  the  early  day,  whilst  her  maid  served  her  with 
chocolate  and  delicate  bread,  and  purple  hothouse  grapes. 

It  was  all  perfectly  charming :  the  fire,  the  chamber, 
the  color  everywhere,  the  silence  only  broken  by  the 
singing  of  a  bullfinch  in  the  window;  this  beautiful 
woman ;  the  very  cream  and  biscuits  that  they  brought 
me  for  my  food ;  all  were  charming  beyond  measure  on 
that  winter  morning,  so  cold  without,  so  bright  within ; 
so  vivid  in  contrast  with  those  cheerless  dawns  which 
had  broken  so  gray  and  biting  in  the  attic  of  the  house 
in  Paris.  And  yet, — my  blood  for  a  moment  ran  as  cold 
as  though  I  were  hungry  and  homeless  in  the  falling 
snow. 

How  could  a  friendless,  penniless,  helpless  young  creat- 
ure, such  as  had  been  Gladys  Gerant,  have  come  to  at- 
tain such  comfort  and  such  elegance  as  were  present 
here,  except  through  the  ways  of  evil  I  For  I  knew  that 
such  transmutations  can  only  be  wrought  by  casting  into 
the  crucible  of  fate  the  pearl  of  honor  that,  perishing, 
leaves  in  its  stead  the  coveted f)hilosopher'8  stone,  which 
is  gold. 

And  yet  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  own  thought,  as  I 
looked  at  her  delicate  proud  face,  that  from  its  childish 
innocence  and  sadness  had  changed  into  this  exceeding 
beauty ;  altering  so  greatly,  and  yet  retaining  the  same 
grave  lustrous  meditation  iu  the  eyes,  the  same  dreaming 
sweetness  on  the  mouth. 
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Whatever  her  life  might  be  now,  it  was  certain  that 
she  was  a  creature  of  most  unasual  loveliness,  and  grace, 
and  genius ;  and  no  less  certain  that  she  was  happy — 
happj,  with  more  than  the  mere  feverish  joys  of  fame. 
And  to  me,  remembering  her  in  her  great  misery  and 
her  desolate  youth,  it  seemed  that  she  could  not  be  so 
entirely  content  as  this,  unless  she  had  in  some  way 
killed  her  conscience. 

For  in  my  brief  life  I  had  seen  that  all  which  was 
noble  and  loyal,  and  of  purity  and  honor,  was  most 
usually  doomed  to  a  long  and  weary  thole ;  capable  in* 
deed  of  joy  in  its  highest,  but  seldom  if  ever  knowing  it. 

She  sat  beside  the  hearth,  reading :  her  room  seemed 
filled  with  papers  and  new  books ;  and  I  sat  gazing  at 
her  wondering,  wondering,  where  was  Bronze  ?  who  had 
made  the  wandering  child  into  this  exquisite  empress  ? 
was  the  poor  dead  poet  forgotten  ?  above  all,  what  was 
she  herself  to  Beltran  ? 

I  shuddered  as  I  thought:  that  pure  child  whom  I 
had  seen  kneeling  in  the  moonlight,  with  the  prayer  for 
her  lost  brother  on  her  lips,  could  never  have  learned  the 
wicked  ways,  and  taken  the  wicked  wage,  of  Avice 
Dare  ? 

And  yet,  otherwise,  how  came  she  hither  in  this  af9u« 
ence  and  ease  ? 

The  morning  passed  very  quietly;  I  was  tired  and 
slept  a  good  deal,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  excitement 
I  was  awakened  by  the  striking  of  the  clock,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  light  luncheon.  She  scarcely  touched 
it,  and  went  afterwards  into  her  drawing-room,  carrying 
me  with  her :  the  room  was  as  perfect  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  house,  and  was  quite  full  of  the  bloom  and  odor  of 
flowers,  although  the  time  of  year  was  still  winter. 

She  moved  about  a  littl%  touching  her  flowers,  pausing 
beside  a  picture,  rearranging  some  china  in  the  pretty 
way  women  have,  then  seated  herself  once  more  amidst 
the  books. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  there  were  the  grating 
of  wheels  in  the  carriage-drive  without,  the  sound  of  a 
man's  step,  the  tinkle  of  little  bells,  and  there  entered 
Beltran,  followed  whether  he  would  or  no  by  Fanfreluche. 

87* 
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He  cast.  dowD  a  loose  coat  of  sables,  came  to  the 
hearth,  and  seated  himself  in  a  low  lounging  chair  with 
the  manner  of  one  accustomed  to  frequent  the  place  daily. 

By  the  quick  turn  of  her  head,  by  the  brilliance  in  her 
eyes,  by  her  smile  as  she  saw  him,  it  was  easy  to  tell 
how  welcome  his  advent  was.  No  formal  greeting 
passed  between  them ;  they  began  to  converse  as  though 
they  had  been  together  the  last  hour:  people  only  do 
this  betwixt  whom  there  is  an  entire  accord. 

"Well,  my  dear,  how  do  you  find  yourself?"  asked 
Fanfrcluche  with  a  grin. 

I  said  that  I  found  myself  very  well. 

'*  I  dare  say  you  do :  it*s  a  pretty  place,"  she  said 
dryly.  "  On  the  whole,  Platonics  don't  seem  such  eco- 
nomical things  as  one  thought  they  were " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Never  ask  a  person  that.  If  his  epigram  or  his 
argument  be  pointless  or  involved,  you  shouldn't  show 
him  that  you  think  so,  by  asking  him  what  he  means.  I 
told  you  I'd  see  you  to-day:  we  come  here  most  days 
when  we're  not  hunting  or  shooting." 

"You  don't  hunt?" 

"  No.  A  terrier  isn't  such  a  fool.  We  nip  our  prey 
in  the  necks  in  a  second ;  we  don*t  run  it  across  half  a 
country,  and  lose  it  in  a  drain  after  all.  And  to  see  what 
the  hunting  is  now  too  I  Knocking  the  horses  all  to 
pieces  over  cramped  ground  for  sake  of  a  fast  twenty 
minutes  I  This  is  a  pretty  little  house,  isn't  it?  The 
rent's  three  hundred  a  year,  furnished  just  as  it  stands ; 
only  the  china,  and  pictures,  and  bronzes,  and  things  are 
all  hers, — or  his." 

"  But  how  rich " 

"  Well,  he  pays  her  at  the  rate  of  fifty  guineas  a  week, 
or  rather  has  it  paid  to  her,  for  she  don't  know  exactly 
that  it's  his.  Oh  she's  worth  it,  no  doabt  She'd  get  it 
at  any  theater,  now.  Gladys  Gcrant  ?  Oh  yes,  she  is 
Gladys  Gerant ;  acts  in  the  name  too.  People  think  it  a 
fancy  name  because  it's  pretty.  You  see  we  have  so 
many  Polly  Smiths  and  Betty  Browns  who  are  Amande- 
villes  and  Fitzosbornes  upon  the  stage,  that  we  think  no 
woman  can  have  a  good  graceful  name  really  hers,  unless 
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she  be  in  the  Libro  d'Oro,  and  has  £5000  a  year  of  her 
own.  I  told  you  he'd  keep  his  promise,  didn't  I,  when 
we  were  at  Ascot?" 

"Bat  how  has  he  kept  it?"  I  murmured.  It  was 
well  indeed  with  her,  so  far  as  success,  affluence,  ease, 
beauty,  talent  went, — but  otherwise  ? 

"  I  don't  think  that's  any  business  of  yours,  my  dear," 
snapped  Fanfreluche.  "I  can't  tell  you  anything.  I 
knew  nothing  about  her  till  that  night  she  came  out  as 
Beatrice,  and  then,  x)f  course,  I  recognized  the  name, 
and  remembered  the  story  you'd  told  me." 

"  But  Bronze  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  abont  Bronze  either.  I  was  abroad, 
in  different  places,  almost  all  last  year,  with  my  ambas- 
sadress, and  my  prima  donna,  and  my  truffle-maker. 
But  there's  a  little  low  beast  here,  who  can  tell  you,  I 
dare  say.  He's  called  Patch,  and  lives  in  the  kitchen  by 
choice." 

"  A  cur  ?" 

"Well — ^yes.  A  cur.  Not  that  I  like  that  word. 
They  have  snobs  and  cads,  but  we  have  no  curs, — ^not  in 
the  sense  of  disparagement  that  they  use  the  word  to 
imply.  Even  the  Lurcher,  the  lowest  type  amongst  us, 
is  immeasurably  superior  to  their  Rough.  With  a 
poached  hare  in  his  mouth,  he  has  a  brisk,  innocent, 
pleased  air,  and  a  conscience  well  at  ease.  He  has  no 
idea  of  dishonesty,  and  has  only  done  his  duty  as  his 
master  taught  it  him.  He  is  loyal,  as  far  as  his  light  goes ; 
he  has  served  the  power  he  reveres ;  he  has  obeyed  the 
lawgiver  of  his  humble  life,  in  ignorance,  indeed,  but  in 
fealty  and  faith.  When  can  they  say  as  much  ?  No — we 
have  no  curs  in  the  sense  that  they  have  cads ;  for  we 
have  none  in  our  race  who  strain  to  seem  what  they  are 
not ;  who  are  made  hideous  by  vulgarity,  made  grotesque 
by  assumption,  or  made  infamous  by  lying.  The  lowest, 
ugliest,  most  hungry,  most  honest  mongrel  is  always 
natural  and  always  faithful.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
for  a  dog  to  be  a  snob." 

"  Does  she  suffer  still  for  her  brother,  or  still  remember 
him  ?"  I  asked,  not  attending  to  her  didactic  digression. 

''  I  can't  tell  you,  I  am  sure,"  she  said  with  a  sniff  of 
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scorn.  "  I  never  think  mach  of  their  feelings  at  any  time. 
The  J  are  all  words.  Creatures  that  take  out  their  grief 
in  crape  and  mortuary  tablets  can't  feel  very  much." 

"  There  are  many  lamentations,  from  Lycidas  to  Les- 
hia,  which  prove  that  whether  for  a  hero  or  a  ^parrQW — " 
I  began  timidly  to  suggest. 

''That's  only  a  commonplace,"  snapped  my  lady. 
"They  chatter  and  scribble;  they  don't  feel.  They 
write  stanzas  of  '  gush'  on  Maternity ;  and  tear  the  little 
bleating  calf  from  its  mother  to  bleed  to  death  in  a  loQg 
slow  agony.  They  maunder  twaddle  about  Infancy  over 
some  ugly  red  lump  of  human  flesh,  in  whose  creation 
their  vanity  happens  to  be  involved;  and  then  go  out 
and  send  the  spring-tide  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  shoot 
the  parent  birds  as  they  fly  to  the  nest  where  their 
fledglings  are  screaming  in  hunger.  Pooh  I  Did  you 
never  find  out  the  value  of  their  words  ?  Some  one  of 
them  has  said  that  speech  was  given  them  to  conceal 
their  thoughts.  It  is  true  that  they  use  it  for  that  end ; 
but  it  was  given  them  for  this  reason :  At  the  time  of 
the  creation,  when  all  except  man  had  been  made,  the 
Angel  of  Life,  who  had  been  bidden  to  summon  the 
world  out  of  chaos,  moving  over  the  fresh  and  yet  inno- 
cent earth,  thought  to  himself,  '  I  have  created  so  much 
that  is  doomed  to  suffer  forever,  and  forever  be  mute ; 
I  will  now  create  an  animal  that  shall  be  compensated 
for  all  suffering  by  listening  to  the  sound  of  its  own 
voluble  chatten'  Whereon  the  Angel  called  Man  into 
being,  and  cut  the  fr»num  of  his  tongue ;  which  baa 
clacked  incessantly  ever  since,  all  through  the  silence  of 
the  centuries." 

"  Where  is  that  legend  ?" 

"In  our  traditions,  which  differ  as  much  from  the 
human  ones  as  the  human  ones  do  from  each  other :  on 
ne  pourrait  plus  /" 

"  It  is  a  great  pity  we  were  denied  the  power  of  the 
art  of  writing." 

"Do  you  think  so  ?  We  should  never  have  kept  our 
honesty  if  we  had  learnt  it  Don't  you  know  what  that 
poor  ruined  Sir  Robert  said  when  he  was  dying  ?  '  If  I 
had  never  known  how  to  write  my  name  upon  pi^^er,  I 
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should  have  been  a  good  man,  and  a  rich  one  now.'  My 
dear,  if  we  bad  known  bow  to  write,  we  should  have 
taken  to  '  bills  at  60  days,  etc.,'  and  a  hound^a  kennel 
would  soon  have  been  no  better  than  a  club-room,  with  a 
sweep-stakes  card  upon  the  mantle-piece  !" 

I  yawned  irritably.  I  was  impatient  of  her  talL 
Your  pique  assieUe,  as  Lever  has  aptly  clept  the  pro- 
fessional dinner-table  jester,  is  very  agreeable  over  the 
turtle  soup  and  the  trout  k  la  Chambord;  but  as  a 
continual  companion  he  may  be  almost  as  tiresome  as  the 
bore  of  whom  he  relieves  your  dinner. 

I  prayed  her  to  be  quiet  a  little,  and  turned  my  atten* 
tion  to  Beltran. 

He  was  reading  through  several  letters  that  Gladys 
had  given  him. 

He  looked  at  home  there,  stretched  on  the  low  long 
chair  beside  the  fire,  with  that  exquisite  woman's  face 
opposite  him.  He  was  not  in  the  least  altered ;  only  I 
thought  that  his  mouth  had  not  quite  so  sarcastic  a  curl 
as  of  yore,  and  that  his  eyes  had  a  very  gentle  and 
almost  sad  look  in  them  that  was  new  to  their  languor 
and  coldness. 

''  You  need  not  answer  those  at  all,"  he  said,  laying 
three  of  the  letters  aside.  *'  To  these  two  dinner  invita- 
tions send  a  brief  refusal.  To  this  manager,  answer  him 
that  you  have  no  intention  to  enter  into  any  other 
engagements.  For  these  fellows  who  want  to  send  you 
MS.  plays,  silence  will  show  them  that  we  don't  want 
their  wares." 

"  I  would  rather  let  them  send  their  plays,  and  look  at> 
them,"  she  said  pleadingly,  as  though  she  were  not  much 
used  to  place  her  wish  in  opposition  to  hia 

"  Why  ?    They  are  certain  to  be  trash." 

"Most  likely.  Only — you  know,  some  one  among 
these  authors  may  be  a  poor  boy,  breaking  his  heart 
over  his  writings  as  he  did.  They  are  all  unknown 
names,  and  it  will  not  be  much  trouble  to  look  through 
them  ;  and  there  may  be  some  touch  of  talent,  some  glow 
of  genius,  in  one  or  other  of  them,  that  will  die  oat 
altogether  if  treated  always  with  silence." 

He  smiled. 
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"  Well,  let  them  come  if  you  like,  though  I  fear  they 
will  hardly  be  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on ;  and 
their  verse  will  be  emphatically  *  blank'  as  regards  wit, 
grammar,  meaning,  or  measure.  As  for  these  other  two 
letters — have  you  read  them  ?" 

**  No.  They  seemed  flattery  and  folly.  You  told  me 
once  it  was  best  not  to  read  letters  that  commenced  in 
that  strain,  and  so  I  never  go  further  than  the  beginning — 
now." 

He  looked  content,  but  not  surprised. 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  he  said  simply.  "  Just  read 
the  signatures,  however,  and  send  them  back  whence 
they  came — without  any  comment.  They  will  write 
these  things  to  you — there  is  no  help  for  it." 

"I  suppose  they  admire  me?"  said  Gladys  thought- 
fully, **  or  they  think  it. is  the  fashion  to  say  so," 

He  laughed  ;  his  old,  curt,  contemptuous  laugh. 

"Of  course  they  admire  you.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  What  a  child  you  are  still  I  Is  there  any- 
thing else  ?" 

**  Only  this  note  from  Lord  Dammerell.  He  sent  it  up 
quite  early  with  a  wonderful  little  coffer,  that  you  see, 
he  says,  belonged  to  the  great  Catherine.  It  was  a 
beautiful  thing;  malachite  crusted  with  opals,  and  the 
lock  and  hinges  of  gold.  I  wrote  him  my  thanks,  and 
begged  to  return  it.     His  messenger  took  it  away." 

She  spoke  quite  indifferenly,  as  of  an  every-day  un- 
considered trifle ;  but  his  face  darkened  as  he  took  the 
note. 

•  **  Cis  Dammerell ! "  he  muttered  ;  "  I  introduced  him 
to  you  myself." 

He  said  no  more ;  but  he  tore  the  note  into  many  little 
pieces,  very  slowly,  and  as  if  the  action  expressed  anger 
that  he  did  not  put  into  words. 

"  I  remember  that  coffer — at  Christie's,"  he  said,  after 
a  pause.  **  Dammerell  will  be  slow  to  forgive  you  ;  ho 
never  had  a  rebuff  before. 

'*  You  said  last  night  you  were  quite  happy  ?"  he 
asked  her  a  few  moments  later  abruptly.  "  Are  you  very 
sure  that  is  true  ?" 

She  looked  up  with  surprise ;  her  wondering  smiling 
eyes  answering  before  her  words. 
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''  True  I  Indeed  it  is  true  I  I  am  so  happy  fhat  I 
feel  sometimes  that  I  mast  be  dreaming  of  this  mar7el< 
ous  life.  You  see — it  is  still  wonderful  to  me.  All  my 
childhood  was  so  uneventful ;  we  had  so  much  sorrow  in 
our  pleasantest  days ;  we  had  always  the  woe  and  care 
of  such  anxious  needs ;  it  was  always  so  still  there,  and 
so  simple,  and  so  plain,  just  like  one  of  those  peaceful 
households  that  we  read  of  in  the  old  Puritan  days, — 
that  you,  who  have  had  the  world  with  you  always, 
cannot  understand  how  the  color  and  movement  and 
change  and  beauty  of  this  existence  you  have  given  me, 
seem  to  me  half  miraculous  still.  In  the  old  time,  when 
Harold  and  I  used  to  walk  at  evening  under  the  orchard 
trees,  and  talk  to  one  another  of  all  our  fancies  and  our 
dreams,  we  used  to  picture  just  such  a  future  as  you 
have  made  my  present  I  have  only  one  sorrow,  only 
one, — that  I  should  have  it  all,  and  he  never  have  en- 
joyed one  hour  of  it  I  It  seems  so  like  avarice,  selfish- 
ness, sin  I     And  to  think  he  cannot  even  know-—" 

She  paused,  with  a  quiver  in  the  rich  eloquent  sweet- 
ness of  her  voice,  which  told  me  that  her  brother  was 
unforgotten. 

''  You  ask  me  that  question  often  now,"  she  said,  after 
a  little  while.  "Why  do  you  doubt,-^how  can  you 
doubt,  that  I  am  happy  ?  Think  how  much  I  have,  how 
much  I  enjoy ;  and  what  a  desolate,  friendless,  hopeless 
child  I  was  when  I  knew  you  first." 

Beltran  flung  the  torn  fragments  of  the  note  into  the 
fire. 

**  I  hardly  know  why  I  asked  you.  Only — I  cannot 
do  exactly  as  I  would  for  you.  You  should  not  have 
such  letters  as  these  if  I  could  prevent  it ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult, without  doing  you  more  harm  than  g^ood." 

"  They  do  not  hurt  me ;  and  they  go — ^there,"  she 
answered  him  with  a  pretty  half-haughty  gesture  of  her 
hand  toward  the  flames.  "  I  remember  your  warning 
me  before  you  let  me  come  to  the  stage,  that  in  an  ac- 
tress's career,  annoyances,  humiliations,  even  insults 
were  inevitable,  because  her  art  being  a  public  one,  the 
world  always  deemed  her  life  a  public  plaything  too: 
and  I  told  you  what  I  thought  then, — that  though  she 
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might*  be  annoyed  ebe  need  neither  be  humiliated  not 
insulted,  unless  she  chose  to  merit  such  abasement.  I 
am  an  actress  now, — and  yet  I  think  so  still." 

''  You  are  but  a  child  now,  and  therefore  you  think  so 
still." 

''  But  is  it  not  so  7  Humiliation  is  a  guest  that  only 
comes  to  those  who  have  made  ready  his  resting-place  and 
will  give  him  a  fair  welcome.  My  father  used  to  say  to 
me,  '  Child,  when  you  grow  to  womanhood,  whether  you 
be  rich  or  poor,  gentle  or  simple,  as  the  balance  of  your 
life  may  turn  for  or  against  you,  remomber  always  this 
one  thing — that  no  one  can  disgrace  you  save  yourself. 
Dishonor  is  like  the  Aaron's  Beard  in  the  hedge-rows,  it 
can  only  poison  if  it  be  plucked.'  They  call  the  bella- 
donna Aaron's  Beard  in  the  country,  you  know ;  and  it 
is  true  that  the  cattle,  simple  as  they  are,  are  never 
harmed  by  it;  just  because,  though  it  is  always  in  their 
path,  they  never  stop  and  taste  it  I  think  it  may  just 
be  80  with  ua;  with  any  sort  of  evil." 

She  spoke  with  all  the  mingled  poetry  and  simplicity, 
all  the  tender  thoughtful  seriousness,  that  I  had  heard  in 
her  when  she  had  told  her  storv  to  the  dancer  Nellie. 
She  was  a  lovely  woman  now ;  sitting  there  on  her  own 
hearth,  clad  in  velvet  and  in  lace,  and  conscious  of  celeb- 
rity and  of  victory  in  her  career;  but  there  was  the 
same  nature  in  her  as  in  the  days  when  she  bad  gone,  a 
a  famished,  desolate,  houseless  child,  to  the  little  garret 
in  Westminster ;  and  the  same  accent  was  in  her  voice, 
the  same  accent  of  mingled  pride  and  innocence,  of 
strength  and  trustfulness. 

Beltran  listened,  with  a  certain  trouble  in  his  gray, 
calm,  weary  eyes: — something  in  the  words  touched  him, 
I  think,  for  he  got  up  and  began  to  tease  the  bullfinch  on 
its  perch,  and  to  criticise  the  banging  of  some  cabinet 
pictures. 

"  You  have  put  the  Frfere  and  the  Tadema  together," 
he  said,  going  up  to  them.  ''  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  do 
that  Can't  you  see  how  they  harm  one  another  ?  The 
stately  elegance  and  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  patrician 
life,  beside  the  little  Breton  interior,  with  two  cottage 
children  at  play  with  some  fagots  of  gorse  l— 4»x^k  how 
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tbej  hart  each  other,  and  make  each  other  look,  respect- 
ively, coldlj  artificial  and  insignificantly  homely  ?  Pic- 
tures, like  beauties,  kill  each  other ;  I  am  afraid  no  sort 
of  skill  in  the  hanging  of  galleries  will  alter  the  fact  that 
the  exhibition  of  many,  paintings  amounts  virtually  to 
their  extinction  We  are  getting  too  many  even,  into 
this  little  room." 

And  they  altered  the  place  of  the  Fr5re  and  the  Tade- 
ma,  and  talked  of  art ;  to  which  I  did  not  care  to  listen* 
The  thoughts  of  art  made  my  heart  ache;  it  brought  to 
my  memory  the  low,  sunny,  wooden  chamber  at  the 
Silver  Stag,  with  the  white  fruit  blossoms  swaying  at 
the  casements,  and  the  long  shadows  asleep  upon  the 
floor ;  where  the  Faustine  had  taken  her  birth  from  that 
prophetic  passion  which  is  at  once  the  inspiration  and 
the  destruction  of  human  genius — a  flame  which  con- 
sumes even  while  it  illumines  and  conceives. 

"  Can  you  tell  what  she  is  to  him,  my  dear  ?"  grinned 
Fanfreluche. 

I  admitted  that  I  could  not. 
.  *'  Well — ask  Patch.  See  if  he  can  tell,"  she  responded. 
''  One  isn't  fond  of  intercourse  with  common  dogs,  but 
still  when  one  can  get  anything  out  of  them : — how 
civil  my  Lord  A.  and  the  Hon.  B.  and  Sir  G.  G.  can  be 
to  a  low  brute  on  the  race-course,  when  they  want  to  get 
at  any  straight  tip,  or  be.  on  for  a  dark  thing  I  I  don't 
see  why  wo  need  be  more  particular,  and  we  have  no 
class  so  low  as  their  bookmakers,  touters,  and  nobblera. 
A  dog  may  be  unpolished ;  he  may  g^aw  a  bone  on  the 
hearth-rug;  he  may  go  wild  after  a  herring  trail;  ho 
may  carry  his  flag  badly ;  he  may  demean  himself  to  eat 
tripe ;  he  may  whine  instead  of  bite  when  he's  hurt ;  he 
may  do  many  things  which  show  him  an  under-bred  one ; 
— but  he  is  never  a  Snob,  or  a  Cad,  or  a  Rongb,  as  I 
said  just  now,  and  thank  Heaven  he's  never  a  Blackleg!" 

''  Is  it  under-bred  to  whine  when  one  is  hart  ?"  I  asked, 
conscious  that,  despite  my  aristocracy  of  descent,  I  sinned 
in  this  particular. 

"  Very,  my  dear,"  averred  Fanfreluche ;  "  when  you  are 
hit,  bite, — ^bite  deep  and  bite  often.  All  success  lies  in  the 
teeth ;  I  told  you  that  long  ago." 
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"  But  if  we  bite  we  are  chained,  or,  still  worse,  we  are 
killed." 

Fanfreluche  grinned. 

"  There  was  once  a  dog,  ray  dear,  that  was  hit  by  three 
men,  one  after  another,  as  they  went  by  him  where  he  lay 
in  the  sun ;  and  in  return  he  bit  them — deep — and  they 
let  him  alone  then ;  and  ever  after  sought  to  propitiate 
him.  Well — ^the  first  he  bit  in  the  arm,  where  there  was 
a  brand  for  deserting ;  and  the  second  he  bit  in  the  throat, 
where  there  was  a  hideous  mole ;  and  the  third  he  bit  in 
the  shoulder,  where  there  was  the  mark  of  a  secret  ca- 
morra;  now,  not  one  of  these  three  durst  speak  of  the 
wounds  in  places  they  all  wished  to  hide,  and,  whenever 
afterwards  they  passed  the  dog,  they  gave  him  fair  words, 
and  sweet  bones,  and  a  wide  berth.  It  is  the  dogs,  and 
the  satirists,  and  the  libelers,  and  the  statesmen  who 
know  how  to  bite  like  that — in  the  weak  part — that  get 
let  alone,  and  respected,  and  fed  on  the  fat  of  the  land." 

At  that  moment  there  entered  the  drawing-room  Derry 
Dcnzil,  and  Florance  Fane  of  the  Guards :  two  or  three 
other  men  followed  in  a  little  time,  men  of  similar  rank, 
who  had  come  to  town  I  suppose  for  the  sake  of  their 
clubs,  in  the  frost  which  made  the  ''  grass  countries"  un- 
tenable at  that  moment.  By-the-way,  the  other  day,  this 
autumn,  I  heard  a  woman,  whose  dinners  enjoy  an  excel- 
lent reputation,  ask  an  ex-Coldstreamer,  famous  with 
Tailby  and  Pytchley,  when  he  would  come  to  dine  with 
her  in  the  winter,  which  she  was  about  to  pass  at  her 
town  quarters.  "  I'll  come  the  first  frost^^*  said  he,  and 
she  felt  no  ofifense ;  she  understood  thoroughly  that  her- 
self and  her  menu  played  second  to  the  "  little  red  rover," 
and  would  be  relegated  if  no  frost  came  till  the  April  days 
of  budding  chestnuts,  and  spring  chickens,  and  new 
operas. 

These  men  were  all  pleasant  companions,  as  your  thor- 
ough-bred man  of  the  world  almost  always  is,  with  his 
lazy  sarcasms  and  his  good-natured  ironies,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  fresh  mischief  afloat,  and  his  facile 
touches  of  art  knowledge  and  political  knowledge,  and  his 
racy  history  now  and  then  of  some  field  sport  whicli  he 
loves ;  in  the  telling  of  which  all  his  pococurantism  fades 
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awajTi  and  all  his  restless  recklessness  gleams  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  surface  of  his  half-amused,  half-weary,  dis- 
content. 

Such  were  these  now ;  the  fire  burned  brightly  behind 
the  broad  banner  screens ;  the  light  played  prettily  about 
the  delicate  colors  of  the  room ;  the  dainty  five  o'clock 
tea  came,  with  sodas  and  seltzers;  there  were  pleasant 
talk,  airy  nonsense,  good-humored  disputes,  melodious 
laughter. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  I  was  not  in  one  of  those  regal  country-houses, 
where  in  the  frosty  weather  the  men  had  gathered  at  the 
tea  hour  in  library  or  morning  room  round  some  fair  titled 
chatelaine. 

**  She  is  very  much  in  society  it  would  seem?"  I  mur- 
mured to  Fanfreluche. 

**  She  is  not  in  society  at  all,  my  dear,"  averred  that 
dictatress.  "  Ask  the  Countess  of  Ben  Nevis,  who  has 
had  liaisons  with  every  handsome  lion  out;  or  Lady 
Charles  Whyte,  who  has  her  cottage  in  the  Forest,  to 
carry  on  her  intrigues  with  the  Guards ;  or  Mrs.  Vereker, 
who  goes  to  Paris  with  Hailes  Haynes  the  tenor,  and  is 
none  the  worse  for  the  escapade,  because  her  own  people 
never  have  dropped  her ;  ask  them  if  they'd  know  Gladys 
Gerant  the  actress,  —  their  outraged  virtue  would  be 
aghast  I" 

**  Does  she  know  no  women,  then  ?" 

"  None,  my  dear.  He  wouldn't  let  her  know  the  bad 
ones;  and  the  good  ones — or  the  pseudo-good — wouldn't 
know  her." 

"  How  shameful ! — how  sad  I" 

''  Not  a  bit  As  for  the  sadness,  I  don't  think  myself 
that  the  British  matron,  whether  heavy  or  frisky,  is  any 
such  very  great  loss ;  and  the  British  maiden  in  her  day 
of  slang  and  salmon-fishing,  of  '  big  coups'  and  '  awful 
yawners,'  certainly  isn't.  As  for  the  shamefulness,  that's 
nonsense.  Every  pleasure  has  its  penalty.  If  a  woman 
be  celebrated,  the  world  always  thinks  she  must  bo 
wicked.  If  she's  wise,  she  laughs.  It  is  the  bitter  that 
you  must  take  with  the  sweet,  as  you  get  the  sorrel  flavor 
withjthe  softness  of  the  cream,  in  your  soup  k  la  Benne 
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Femme.  Bat  the  cream  would  clog  without  it,  and  the 
combiDation  is  piquante." 

**  Only  to  jaded  palates,"  I  retorted,  "  for  I  have  often 
tasted  the  Bonne  Femme,  and  detest  it." 

Bj-the-way,  what  exquisite  irony  lies  in  some  of  your 
kitchen  nomenclature  1 

"Perhaps  not,"  assented  Fanfreluche,  forgetting  for 
once  to  disagree.  ''  But  in  this  case  a  very  choice  hand 
prepares  her  portion,  and  the  cream  of  it  is  made  so  sweet 
that  I  don't  think  she's  even  found  out  yet  that  the  sorrel- 
leaves  lie  at  the  bottom." 

And  she  left  me  to  digest  this  dark  saying  as  best  I 
might,  while  she  followed  her  master  and  the  other  men 
out  of  the  drawing-room,  and  out  of  the  house,  as  the 
little  time-piece  chimed  the  sixth  hour. 

At  eight  the  young  actress  went  to  her  art*  and  her 
public.  I  strove  to  accompany  her;  but  was  not  per- 
mitted. 

Left  to  myself,  I  wandered  through  the  various  rooms 
to  dissipate  my  ennui,  and  also  to  search  for  Patch. 

There  was  a  little  chamber,  down  a  few  steps,  into 
which  I  peeped ;  it  was  cosy  and  warm,  but  simply  fur- 
nished ;  there  on  the  hearth  I  saw  a  small,  broken- haired, 
mongrel  dog,  with  a  white  spot  over  one  eye,  which  had 
doubtless  gained  him  his  name. 

He  was  a  little  shabby,  wiry,  good-natured  looking 
creature,  and  I  made  acquaintance  with  him, — a  little 
arrogantly,  I  fear,  for,  with  the  first  glimpse  of  the  blue 
ribbon  of  revived  aristocracy  round  my  neck,  I  had  con- 
signed to  oblivion  the  remembrance  that  I  had  ever 
danced  for  gain  in  the  streets,  and  walked  on  my  hind  legs 
to  beg  for  a  copper  coin. 

"  Yes,  I  am  Patch,"  he  said.  A  little,  straightforward, 
simple  dog,  evidently  in  nowise  ashamed  of  his  humble 
aspect  and  station. 

Indeed,  you  never  see  any  kind  of  base  or  petty  4)ride 
amongst  us ;  we  will  guard  a  knife-grinder's  barrow,  or  sit 
beside  a  tinker's  wayside  work,  with  perfect  loyalty  and 
content,  if  grinder  or  tinker  be  our  friend.  Not  so  you  I 
I  have  noticed  in  the  best  of  you  a  certain  failure  in  these 
respects. 
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In  the  old  Oxford  days  Bertram  Byng,  your  yoaDg 
rough  north-country  comrade  at  Balliol,  ground  fine,  with 
the  wheel  of  his  high  intellect,  the  somewhat  blunt  edge 
of  your  own  intelligence,  in  many  an  hour  by  Isis.  And 
in  that  sad,  dreary  winter  at  Nice,  when  you  had  just  lost 
the  woman  you  loved,  and  could  not  find  in  ^cart^  the 
whole  end  and  aim  of  existence,  as  the  apostles  thereof 
said  you  should,  that  poor,  witty,  dubious,  dark-historied 
Ina  Raby  amused  you  immeasurably,  and  bore  with  you 
patiently,  and  served  you  in  many  ways,  and  gave  you 
many  wrinkles  for  the  quatre  ct  and  la  belle. 

But  when  Bertram  comes  up  now,  rough  and  shabby, 
from  his  Devonian  curacy,  poor  exceedingly,  and  with 
those  old  tendencies  to  roll  Greek  out  so  fearfully  loud, 
and  to  heed  not  how  many  days'  dust  lie  on  his  boots  and 
his  coat,  only  more  intensely  developed,  you  don't  take 
him  to  the  Athensum  or  the  Guards'  Club  for  dinner ; 
you  dine  him  alone  in  your  rooms,  and  tell  your  man,  not 
at  home.  So,  too,  when  Ina  Raby  comes  to  you,  and  men 
drop  their  eyes  and  say,  *'  What,  that  fellow  I — thought 
he  was  dead :  years  ago,  you  know,  etc.," — ^you  make  ex- 
cuses for  not  riding  at  noon  ;  and  back  out  of  taking  him 
to  Hurlingham,  though  you  offer  warmly  to  take  him  to 
Sydenham  ;  and  you  continue  to  pass  most  of  your  time 
with  your  schooner  where  she  lies  in  the  Thames,  and 
where  Demi-monde  and  Bohemia  can  cruise  with  you — a 
hint  which  poor  Ina,  having  been  a  gentleman  in  his  day, 
quickly  takes,  and  so  pleads  business  in  Paris,  and  goes 
back  to  the  old  weary  life  of  whist  and  winter  cities,  of 
6cart^  and  exile,  of  picqnet  and  poverty,  with  a  pang  the 
more  may  be,  in  his  heart. 

It  is  thus  with  you.  Whereas  we, — Well,  I  will  tell 
you  a  story. 

Once  at  a  great  house  in  the  west  I  saw  a  gathering  on 
the  young  lord's  coming  of  age.  There  were  half  the  high-* 
est  people  in  England  there,  and,  a  little  while  before  the 
tenantry  went  to  their  banquet  in  the  marquees,  the  boy 
peer  and  his  guests  were  all  out  on  the  terraces  and  the 
lawns.  With  him  was  a  very  noble  deerhound  whom 
he  had  owned  for  four  years. 

Suddenly  the  hound,  Red  Comyn,  left  his  titled  master 
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and  plunged  head  foremost  through  the  patrician  crowd, 
and  threw  himself,  in  wild  raptures,  on  to  a  poor,  miserable, 
tattered,  traveling  cobbler,  who  had  dared  to  creep  in 
through  the  open  gates  and  the  happy  crowds,  hoping  for 
a  broken  crust.  Red  Comyn  pounced  on  him  and  caressed 
him,  and  laid  massive  paws  upon  his  shoulders,  and  gave 
him  maddest  welcome — this  poor  hungry  man,  in  the  midst 
of  that  aristocratic  festival. 

The  cobbler  could  scarcely  speak  awhile,  but  when  he 
got  his  breath  his  arms  were  around  the  hound  and  his 
eyes  were  wet  with  tears. 

'^  Please  pardon  him,  my  lord,"  he  said,  all  in  a  quiver 
and  a  tremble.  "  He  was  mine  once  ;  from  the  time  he 
was  pupped,  for  a  whole  two  year ;  and  he  loved  mo,  poor 
soul,  and  he  han't  forgot.  He  don't  know  no  better,  my 
lord — he*8  only  a  dog. " 

No :  he  didn't  know  any  better  than  to  remember,  and 
be  faithful,  and  to  recognize  a  friend,  no  matter  in  what 
woe  or  want.     Ah  I  indeed  we  are  far  behind  you ! 

For  the  credit  of  "  the  order,"  it  may  be  added,  that  Red 
Comyn  and  the  cobbler  have  parted  no  more,  bat  dwell 
together  still  upon  that  young  lord's  lands. 

"  I  am  Patch,"  said  this  little  cross-bred  fellow,  "  and  I 
belong  to  Margett  Llansaint" 

'*  And  who  is  Margett  Llansaint  ?" 

Patch  with  a  glance  showed  me  an  old  woman  asleep 
by  the  fire. 

"  She  is  my  mistress.     She  is  Welsh." 

**  And  what  does  she  do  here  ?" 

''  She  is  here  by  Lord  Beltran's  wish.  She  was  house- 
keeper to  two  g[enerations  of  his  family.  They  gave  her 
an  annuity  and  a  little  cottage  on  the  Island." 

"  It  was  where  he  took  Gladys  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  what  you  mean.  One  summer 
Gladys  Gerant  came  to  us  with  a  blue-eyed  girl  called 
Nellie,  who  did  not  remain  very  long.  It  was  by  Lord 
Beltran's  desire  ;  and  he  visited  her  twice  or  thrice  him- 
self, not  often.  She  was  in  infinite  woe  because  of  the 
death  of  her  brother.  She  did  not  gain  health  or  strength 
at  all  till  the  spring  came  round." 

"And  he  kept  her  there  at  his  cost  ?" 
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''  I  caoDot  say.  Margett  was  well  paid  for  her,  bat  I 
think  it  came  from  some  moneys  that  some  book  of  her 
brother's  had  brought.  So,  at  least,  I  knew  that  our  lord 
told  her.  She  was  with  us  all  the  summer ;  our  cottage 
is  so  quiet  and  so  fragrant,  with  the  sea  just  seen  through 
the  great  sweetbrier  hedges,  and  the  trees  of  dog-roses 
and  myrtles.  She  used  to  dream  all  her  days  away  by 
the  sea.  It  seemed  to  bewitch  her ;  she  would  gaze  at  it 
for  hours. " 

"  Did  he  come  often  ?" 

"No,  very  seldom.  But  I  think  she  measured  time 
by  his  coming  only.  With  the  winter  we  moved  near 
London,  to  a  little  quiet  place  in  Esher.  I  believe  still 
by  his  direction.  Here  she  had  teachers  and  masters  of 
divers  kinds.  And  she  studied  hard,  and  long  into  the 
nights.  Her  eyes  grew  brilliant ;  her  loveliness  increased ; 
her  whole  soul  seemed  filled  with  some  great  ambition. 
Then  Lord  Beltran  came  ofcener,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
time  brought  two  or  three  others  with  him,  and  I  heard 
them  talk  of  some  eminence  to  which  she  would  rise. 
One  night  in  the  late  autumn  she  went  away  for  several 
hours,  and  I  suppose  it  was  to  this  theater,  for  ever  since 
1  have  heard  that  she  had  become  a  great  actress ;  I  am 
not  sure  what  that  is,  I  do  not  understand  much  that 
they  say.  With  the  turn  of  the  year  we  came  to  this 
pretty  house ;  we  have  been  here  twelve  months.  I  be- 
lieve Lord  Beltran  desires  Margett  to  be  with  her ;  but 
for  me — I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  back  to  the  Cottage." 

"  And  what  is  he  to  Gladys  ?" 

Patch  looked  at  me  in  honest  surprise. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  don't  know  indeed.  Her 
friend  of  course,  for  he  is  very  good  to  her." 

I  felt  abashed  at  my  own  thoughts.  But  this  is  the 
worst  of  seeing  the  world ;  that  you  see  so  much  evil 
that  you  suspect  it  everywhere. 

"  You  cannot  tell  me  any  more,  then  ?"  I  asked. 

**  Anything  more?  I  don-t  know  what  you  mean.  I 
do  not  like  exactly  what  I  do  see.  This  Gladys  was  a 
woe4)egone,  whitefaced  child  when  she  came  down  to  the 
Island ;  and  she  used  to  sit  staring  at  the  sea,  as  I  say, 
with  her  great  melancholy  eyes ;  and  she  was  only  a  poor 
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yeoman's  daagbter;  I  have  heard  her  tell  Margett  so, 
again  and  again ;  and  now  she  is  made  a  great  lady  of, 
though  she  is  no  one's  wife ;  and  she  has  all  this  grandeur 
about  her,  and  she  is  caressed,  and  flattered,  and  decked 
with  velvet  and  silks  and  laces.  I  do  not  like  it — though 
I  grant,  when  she  was  in  the  Island,  she  was  always 
prettily  willing  to  serve  Margett  with  tending  the  garden, 
or  the  fowls,  or  anything  that  chanced ;  and  now,  though 
she  is  cockered  up  like  this,  she  is  always  gentle-spoken 
and  kindly  of  thought " 

'^  But  why  do  you  i\ot  like  it?"  I  urged. 

''  It  seems  so  absurd,  and — I  am  not  quite  sure  what 
an  actress  is,  but  I  think  it  is  something  wicked '' 

''  Oh  no — not  always ;  and  she  is  a  genius,  they  say." 

"  A  genius  ?  You  must  mistake.  I  have  always  heard 
that  a  genius  is  something  that  they  beat  to  death  first 
with  sticks  and  stones,  and  set  upon  a  great  rack  to  wor- 
ship afterwards.  Now  they  make  her  very  happy  whilst 
she  is  alive.     She  cannot  possibly  be  a  genius." 

''  You  are  sure  she  is  happy  ?" 

''  She  would  be  crazed  indeed  if  she  were  not,"  said 
Patch  with  a  little  indignation.  ''  A  girl  like  that,  who 
came  starved  and  half-dying,  to  be  set  up  here  like  a 
queen,  with  lords  and  gentlemen  around  her — of  course 
she  is  happy,  though  I  know  she  grieves  at  times  still  for 
her  lost  people  and  Bronze. " 

"  Ah,  Bronze,  dear  Bronze  1"  I  cried.  "  Where  is 
he?" 

"Bronze  is  dead." 

Although  I  had  felt  so  certain  of  the  answer  I  should 
receive,  that,  coward  like,  I  had  shrunk  from  asking  it, 
the  certainty  struck  me  with  a  sharp  and  sudden  pang. 

"  Dead  1"  I  echoed,  stupidly.  ''  Dead  I  Of  old  age  ? 
— of  illness  ?" 

''  Of  neither.     The  sea  killed  him." 

I  begged  him  to  tell  me  all ;  and  he  told  it,  in  a  quaint, 
poetic,  simple  fashion  which  had  a  sound  in  it  that  brought 
to  me  the  memory  of  old  Trust. 

"The  girl  Gladys  came  to  us  in  midsummer, , and 
Bronze  came  with  her,  and  the  dancer  too,"  commenced 
the  little  sea-bred  dog.     "  The  dancer  dfd  not  tarry  long; 
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Bhe  was  a  saucy  feckless  creatare  it  was  easj  to  see,  with 
ribbons  and  roses  and  all  manners  of  follies  about  her ; 
but  she  was  soft  of  voice  and  of  foot,  and  she  seemed 
quite  shy,  as  one  might  say,  with  Gladys,  and  to  have 
taken  quite  a  strange  sort  of  love  fur  her.  I  call  it 
strange,  because  I  was  told  that  they  had  never  met  until 
a  day  or  so  before  they  were  thus  sent  to  us.  The  little 
dancer  was  loath  to  leave  Gladys,  and  she  was  bidden  to 
stay  whilst  she  pleased ;  but  the  silence  about  and  the 
sight  of  tb'^  sea  seemed  to  daunt  her  and  fright  her; — I 
cannot  tell  how.  '  If  I  stayed  long  enow  here,'  I  heard 
her  mutter  one  day,  '  it  would  kill  me  for  the  business.  I 
should  think,  and  think,  and  think  till  every  bit  of  heart 
for  my  work  would  go  out  of  me  like ;  all  the  jigging,  and 
the  singing,  and  the  punning,  and  the — the — rest  of  it, 
would  sisem  such  pitiful  stuff,  and  so  foolish  and  vile  ;  and 
where,  I  wonder,  should  me  and  granny  be  then  V  I 
remember  her  words,  though  I  only  half-guessed  what 
she  meant.  They  let  her  do  as  she  would,  and  she  went 
away  after  a  week.  It  was  sorrowful  to  see  how  she 
clung  to  Gladys  and  sobbed, — and  Gladys  so  still  and 
hopeless  and  silent,  like  a  firozen  creature,  as  she  had 
been,  they  said,  since  the  news  of  the  death  of  her  brother. 
*I  hope  and  pray  youMl  never  reproach  me,  dear  I' 
Nellie  cried  over  and  over  again.  *  I  hope  and  pray 
you'll  never  reproach  me  I'  I  do  not  think  Gladys  knew 
what  she  said  :  she  seemed  to  hear  and  notice  nothing  in 
those  days.  As  for  me  I  could  not  tell  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  I  suppose  the  dancing-girl  must  have  done 
her  some  wrong?'' 

I  said  nothing:  to  me  such  fear,  such  misgiving  seemed 
intelligible  enough.  I  knew  that  Nellie  had  sought  for 
her  a  succor  that  the  world  would  have  said  was  certain 
to  be  such  succor  alone  as  the  kite  gives  the  wood-dove  with 
talon  and  beak.  I  doubted  not  that  her  mind  had  misgiven 
her  for  the  issue  of  her  work  many  and  many  a  time  since 
the  day  that  she  had  rejected  the  old  Roman  Scarabie. 

"  Well,  she  went  from  us,"  resumed  the  little  quaint 
bigoted  narrator,  "and  Margett  Llansaint  was  glad 
when  she  was  gone.  All  Margett's  reverence  for  her 
master  could  not  make  her  see  that  It  was  fitting  to 
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have  under  her  roof  a  girl  that  wore  mock  roses  in  het 
hat,  and  mock  laces  on  her  bodice,  and  mock  gems  on  her 
fingers,  and  who  showed  herself  in  a  boy's  dress  nightly 
to  the  public,  by  her  own  confession. 

"  Gladys  was  dififerent,  you  know,  with  that  noble  old- 
world  look  about  her ;  and  that  great  grief  that  made  her 
80  still  and  lifeless ;  and  that  grave  simple  fashion  of  her 
speech  which  had  a  dignity  in  it  too.  And,  besides,  she 
was  an  innocent  child,  and  had  scarce  been  off  the  borders 
of  her  father's  farm-lands.  80  the  dancer  went  her  ways, 
but  Gladys  and  Bronze  abided  with  us.  It  was  Margett's 
lord's  will,  as  I  say ;  and  she  strove  her  best  to  make  them 
happy.  And  despair  is  not  natural  to  youth,  you  know ; 
through  the  long  autumn  and  winter  Gladys  was  ill,  and 
very  restless  and  very  sad,  and  seemed  to  know  no  pleas- 
ure save  in  watching  the  sea  in  its  wrath  ;  but  when  the 
spring  came,  and  the  white  sails  gleamed  in  the  distance, 
and  the  almond-trees  put  forth  their  bloom,  and  the  little 
blue  gentian  blossomed  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
fisher  children  came  out  to  play  on  the  sands,  the  young 
life  in  her  seemed  to  wake,  and  to  take  interest  in  the  life 
arouod  her.  She  was  always  beside  the  sea — morn,  noon, 
and  eve,  and  Bronze  never  left  her  side.  The  fisher-peo- 
ple all  came  to  know  her,  and  to  care  for  her  very  much. 
The  rudest  amongst  them  grew  to  think  it  honor  to  take 
her  out. upon  the  waters,  and  would  bang  an  old  sail  upon 
a  spar  to  shield  her  from  the  sun,  and  deck  their  boat  as 
gayly  as  they  could  with  sea-weeds  and  with  speargrass. 
Margett  used  to  murmur  to  herself  that  it  was  a  purpose- 
less life  for  one  who  would  have  to  find  her  own  support 
in  time  to  come  ;  and  once  she  plucked  up  heart  of  grace 
and  dared  to  write  so  much — humbly — to  Lord  Beltran. 
And  he  wrote  back  only  one  line — '  Let  her  please  her-^ 
self;  and  don't  trouble  me.'  Was  it  not  a  heartless 
answer?  I  do  not  think  he  cared  anything  for  her — in 
those  days.  He  had  placed  her  with  us,  and  thought  of 
her  no  more ;  as  he  would  have  thought  no  more  of  a 
spaniel  placed  with  a  keeper. 

^*  Well,  through  all  the  summer  it  was  the  same.  She 
spent  well-nigh  all  her  time  drifting  on  the  waters,  or 
reading  and  thinking  beside  the  sea.     Our  home  was  a 
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little  qaiet  Cbine,  with  no  harbor  or  landing-place  of  anj 
kind ;  where  there  was  only  a  cluster  of  fishermen^s  cot- 
tages ;  and  where  no  strange  ships  or  strange  people  ever 
came.  A  yacht,  indeed,  would  scud  past  now  and  then, 
but  very  seldom ;  for  you  know  they  go  but  little  on  the 
southern  side.  She  was  never  disturbed  or  molested: 
and  in  the  sea-air,  and  the  southerly  sun,  and  the  salt- 
bitten  winds  she  seemed  to  get  beauty  so  suddenly  ;  such 
a  new  vivid  sea-born  beauty,  that  gave  such  a  glow  to  her 
hair,  such  depth  to  her  eyes,  such  warmth  to  her  lips : 
and  I  think  she  was  happy — despite  her  sorrow  and  her 
loneliness — happy  in  her  freedom,  and  in  her  youth,  and 
in  her  dreams. 

''  And  she  did  dream :  I  used  to  see  that  in  her  eves 
when  she  would  sit  at  night  by  the  lattice  of  her  little 
room  where  the  moonlight  would  stream,  bright  as  any 
lamp,  upon  the  pages  of  her  book ;  and  through  the  open 
casement,  across  the  brier-rose  hedge,  and  through  the 
boughs  of  the  almonds  she  would  see  the  great  silvered 
width  of  the  sea,  the  sea  that  her  brother  had  longed  for 
in  thirst  and  weariness,  and  had  never  in  life  beheld,  they 
say. 

''Well,  all  this  time  Bronze  would  never  leave  her. 
He  was  at  her  feet  in  the  boats,  at  her  side  in  the  woods 
and  on  the  shore,  against  her  door  by  night,  and  con- 
tinually within  her  shadow  in  the  day. 

"  And  Gladys  clung  to  him  beyond  everything.  *  You 
see  he  is  all  I  have  left,  and  he,  too,  knew  them,*  she 
would  say  to  Margett.  I  suppose  she  meant  her  dead 
people.  Bronze  had  never  left  her,  not  an  hour,  I  think, 
save  twice  in  the  rough  weather  time  :  once  when  he 
went  to  seek  for  some  men  lost  on  the  downs  above  in  a 
snow-drift;  and  once,  on  a  wild  night,  when  a  cobble 
(smuggling  a  brandy  keg  or  two,  in  truth)  was  wrecked 
on  a  rock  hard  by,  and  he  swam  to  it,  and  brought  safe 
to  land  the  fisherman's  two-year-old  child,  who  had  been 
asleep  in  its  cot  when  father,  and  mother,  and  child,  and 
nets  and  tackle,  and  kegs  and  all,  had  been  tumbled  out 
into  the  sea.  For  these  two  deeds  the  people  about,  of 
course,  thought  great  things  of  Bronze,  and  always 
brought  him  pieces  of  their  freshest  fish  and  fattest 
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ba{!on;  and  he  general] j  gave  it  almost  all  away,  letting 
all  the  small,  famished,  quarrelsome,  unhappy  dogs  of 
the  village  come  about  him,  and  share  it  at  pleasure.* 

"  Well,  one  summer-day,  in  the  forenoon,  Gladys  and 
Bronze  were  out  on  the  shore,  and  I  was  with  them.  It 
was  far  in  the  afternoon,  a  splendid  day,  with  a  blue  sea 
running  calm  yet  high.  The  wind  was  fresh  and  the 
tide  was  down.  We  wandered  somewhat  far  out  upon 
the  beach.  The  great  rocks,  that  the  water  always  hid 
when  it  was  high,  were  so  cool,  and  smooth,  and  brown  ; 
and  the  gray  sand  between  them  had  been  all  waved  and 
marked  in  such  pretty  fashion  by  the  waves ;  and  all 
about  there  were  such  clear,  bright,  shallow  pools,  filled 
with  the  curling,  sweet-smelling  sea- weeds,  and  the  many- 
colored  stars  of  the  sea-anemones :  and  then  beyond,  on 
what  was  always  the  land,  the  great  wall  of  cliff, 
streaked  with  many  hues,  and  the  woods  above,  and  the 
little  cottages  underneath,  covered  with  fuchsia  and 
honeysuckle. 

**We  wandered  far  over  the  beach,  so  far  that  we 
almost  reached  the  lip  of  the  last  lazy  wave  as  the  sea 
went  out  on  its  southward  way,  and  we  spent  some  time 
down  there  on  the  low  sands.  Gladys  had  with  her  some 
books  and  a  great  osier  creel  that  she  used  sometimes  to 
cast  over  her  shoulder  as  the  fishwomen  cast  theirs,  and 
which  she  in  her  ramble  nearly  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
sea-ribbons,  and  grasses,  and  shells,  and  pebbles,  and  of 
the  moist  brown  sea- weed,  for  which  Margett  had  some 
household  use.  She  used  to  look  very  pretty  there,  with 
her  garments  tucked  away  to  leave  her  delicate  limbs  free 
for  motion ;  and  her  head  bare  to  the  sun ;  and  the 
basket  slung  upon  her  back,  filled  with  the  trailing  algae ; 
and  her  cheeks  warm  and  her  hands  wet  with  the  breath 
and  the  touch  of  the  sea.  She  is  a  greater  lady  now,  of 
course,  in  her  velvets  and  lace ;  but,  to  my  taste,  she  was 
lovelier  then.  I  do  not  know  if  Lord  Beltran  ever 
thinks  so.  I  should  suppose  he  would  ;  he  is  a  man  of 
taste,  they  say.     He  saw  her  so  ?    Yes,  once  or  twice. 


*  I  haT«  also  leen  a  dog  do  this — sitting  bj  in  generoiU  content 
nhilit  his  lean  brethren  made  feast  on  his  goods. — Ed. 
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when  he  came  round  to  that  part  of  the  coast  in  a 
schooner  he  has  for  his  use.  And,  if  I  remember,  he 
sketched  her  so — once. 

**  Well,  this  noontide  was  very  warm,  and  when  she 
had  filled  the  creel  she  sat  upon  a  rock  to  read.  As  she 
did  so  a  tiny  skiff,  with  one  tiny  white  sail,  was  putting 
off  from  land,  or  at  least  from  as  near  land  as  the  shallow 
water  would  let  it  approach.  Catching  sight  of  her,  the 
sailor  with  it  waded  back  and  came  to  her.  He  was  a 
good  simple  fellow  who  lived  in  one  of  the  huts  of  the 
beach,  and  worked  sometimes  with  colliers,  sometimes 
with  fishing  smacks.  He  was  full  of  trouble  now,  and 
poured  his  sorrow  out  to  her.  It  seemed  that  he  had 
been  on  shore  seeking  her.  His  wife,  who  was  on  board 
a  fishing  smack  that  lay  off  the  land,  some  mile  or  so 
westward,  down  the  coast,  was  very  ill — dying,  he 
feared — and  had  begged  of  him,  if  he  could  find  Gladys, 
to  entreat  of  her  to  go  and  speak  to  her.  He  bad  been 
compelled  to  come  to  the  village  for  bread,  and  tackle, 
and  other  things  he  needed;  and  the  doctor  he  could 
nowhere  find.  This  woman  was  a  delicate,  pretty,  good- 
living  creature,  and  Gladys  had  won  her  heart  with 
many  little  tender  services  in  the  drear  winter-time  gone 
by.  It  was  a  common  thing  with  her  to  visit  the  people 
on  board  their  vessels,  for  she  loved  nothing  so  well  as 
to  sail  to  and  fro  on  the  sea ;  and  they  had  a  superstitious 
belief  in  her  because  she  was  so  different  to  themselves. 

"  She  told  him  she  would  come  at  once,  and  laid  the 
wicker  creel,  and  the  books,  and  a  little  rough  waterproof 
cloak,  upon  the  brown  boulder  on  which  she  had  been 
just  about  to  make  her  seat,  and  on  which  Bronze  and  I 
were  lying.  'Gomel'  she  called  to  Btonze;  but  the 
sailor  stopped  her.  'I  dursn't  take  him,  miss,  not  for 
our  lives  1'  he  said  earnestly.  *  He's  the  weight  of  a 
man ;  and  the  boat's  so  overcrowded  now  with  things  as 
I've  had  to  get  in  the  Chine,  that  you're  to  the  full  as 
much  as  ever  I  dare  carry.' 

" '  I  cannot  leave  him  I'  she  answered,  shrinking  back, 
and  indeed  she  never  had  left  him.  He  was  always  with 
her,  whether  on  sea  or  land,  and  they  clung  passionately 
to  one  another. 

89 
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I  can  go  and  come  for  70a  again,  miss,'  said  the  fish- 
erman ruefully ;  '  but  it  will  take  a  goodish  bit  of  time— « 
and  Jenny  so  bad,  and  nobody  but  the  boy  with  her,  and 
the  doctor  not  to  the  fore  neither.  Sure  the  dog  '11  wait 
for  you  here,  miss,  safe  enow.  Not  as  I'd  be  pressing 
you.' 

"  But  he  did  press  her, — ^pressed  her  sorely. 

"  It  was  very  reluctantly  that  she  was  induced  to  leav^e 
Bronze.  Nothing  save  the  knowledge  of  the  value  and 
the  misery  of  each  fleeting  minute  to  the  sick  woman 
would  ever  have  persuaded  her.  As  it  was,  she  threw  her 
arms  about  him  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead ;  then 
pointed  to  the  creel  of  shells  and  sea-weed  on  the  red 
smooth  piece  of  rock. 

"'Take  care  of  them,  dear  Bronze,'  she  murmured; 
'  and  wait  till  I  come  back.     Wait  here. ' 

''  She  did  not  mean  to  command ;  she  only  meant  to 
console  him  by  the  appointment  of  some  service. 

"  Bronze  looked  in  her  face  with  eyes  of  woe  and  long- 
ing ;  but  he  made  no  moan  nor  sound,  but  only  stretched 
himself  beside  the  creel  on  guard.  I  am  always  glad  to 
think  that  as  she  went  she  turned,  and  kissed  him  once 
again. 

"  The  boat  flew  fast  over  the  water.  When  boats  leave 
you,  and  drag  your  heart  with  them,  they  always  go  like 
*that;  and  when  they  come,  and  your  heart  darts  out  to 
meet  them,  then  they  are  so  slow  I 

"  The  boat  flew  like  a  sea-gull,  the  sun  bright  upon  her 
sail.  Bronze,  left  upon  the  rock,  lifted  his  head  and  gave 
one  long,  low  wail.  It  echoed  woefully  and  terribly  over 
the  wide  quiet  ^waters.  They  gave  back  no  answer, — 
not  even  the  poor  answer  that  lies  in  echo. 

"  It  was  very  still  there.  Nothing  was  in  sight  except 
that  single  little  sail  shining  against  the  light,  and  fly- 
ing—flying—flying. 

''  Now  and  then  you  could  hear  a  clock  striking  in  the 
distant  village,  the  faint  crow  of  a  cock,  the  far-off  voices 
of  children  calling  to  one  another. 

"  But  where  we  were,  there  was  quite  silence,  for  the 
things  of  the  sea  are  so  noiseless.  The  little  sea-mouse 
stole  athwart  a  pool ;  the  gray  sea^crabs  passed  like  a  lit- 
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tie  army;  the  tiny  sea  creatures  that  dwelt  In  rosy  shells 
thrust  their  delicate  heads  from  their  houses,  to  peep  and 
wonder  at  the  sun.  But  all  was  noiseless.  How  dared 
they  make  a  sound,  when  that  great  sea,  that  was  at  once 
their  life  and  death,  was  present  with  its  never-ceasing 
'  Hush  I' 

"  Bronze  never  moved,  and  his  eyes  never  turned  from 
the  little  boat  that  went  and  left  him  there — the  little 
boat  that  fast  became  merely  a  flash  and  speck  of  white 
against  the  azure  air,  no  bigger  than  the  breadth  of  a  sea* 
gull's  wings. 

*'  An  hour  drifted  by.  The  church  clock  on  the  cliffs 
had  struck  four  times;  a  deep-toned,  weary  bell,  that 
tolled  for  every  quarter,  and  must  often  have  been  beard, 
at  dead  of  night,  by  dying  men,  drowning  unshriven  and 
unhouseled. 

**  Suddenly  the  sand  about  us,  so  fawn-hued,  smooth, 
and  beautifully  ribbed,  grew  moist,  and  glistened  with  a 
gleam  of  water,  like  eyes  that  fill  with  tears. 

"  Bronze  never  saw :  he  onlv  watched  the  boat  A  little 
later  the  water  gushed  above  the  sand,  and  gathering  in  a 
frail  rippling  edge  of  foam,  rolled  up  and  broke  upon  the 
rock. 

''  And  still  he  never  saw :  for  still  he  watched  the  boat. 

"  Awhile,  and  the  water  grew  in  volume,  and  filled  the 
mouse's  pool  till  it  brimmed  over,  and  bathed  the  dull 
grasses  till  they  glowed  like  flowers ;  and  drew  the  sea- 
crabs  and  the  tiny  dwellers  of  the  shells  back  once  more 
into  its  wondrous  living  light. 

"And  all  around  the  fre^h  tide  rose,  silently,  thus  about 
the  rocks  and  stones;  gliding  and  glancing  in  all  the  chan- 
nels of  the  shore,  until  the  sands  were  covered,  and  the 
grasses  gathered  in,  and  all  the  creeping  hueless  things 
were  lost  within  its  space;  and  in  the  stead  of  them,  and 
of  the  bronzed  palm-leaves  of  weed,  and  of  the  great 
brown  boulders  gleaming  in  the  sun.  there  was  but  one 
vast  lagoon  of  shadowless,  bright  water  everywhere. 

''And  still  he  never  saw:  for  still  he  watched  the  boat 

"  I  roused  him,  and  he  looked ;  only  one  fleeting  look. 
His  eyes  went  back  to  the  gleam  of  the  distant  sail. 

"  By  this  time  the  tide,  rolling  swiftly  in  before  a  strong 
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Bou'wester,  had  risen  midway  against  the  rock  on  which 
we  bad  been  left ;  and  was  breaking  froth  and  foam  upon 
the  rock's  worn  side.  For  this  rock  alone  withstood  the 
passage  of  the  sea:  there  was  naught  else  but  this  to 
break  the  even  width  of  water.  All  other  things  save 
this  had  been  subdued  and  reapen. 

''And  the  sea  so  long  has  reaped  side  by  side  with  the 
reaper  Death,  that  it  reaps  full  sure  and  true,  and  will 
leave  nothing  ungarnered. 

"  *  Will  you  die  there  V  I  cried  to  him. 

"  *  If  so  it  be  willed,'  he  made  answer. 

"  '  Are  you  mad  ?     See  the  waters  I' 

"*I  see  them.' 

"  *  See  them  I  and  know  they  are  death  f ' 

"  *  I  know  they  are  death.' 

"  *  But  you  could  swim  to  the  shore  V 

" '  Yes.' 

"  *  Then  why  do  you  tarry  here  V 

**  *  I  must  tarry  till  she  comes.' 

" '  Though  it  is  death  f 

"'Though  it  is  death.' 

" '  But  that  is  madness  1' 

" '  It  is  duty.' 

**  *  To  die,  choked  by  the  sea,  is  duty  f ' 

" '  To  die,  anyhow,  at  one's  post.' 

*'  *  But  she  had  forgotten.' 

" '  That  may  he.     But  she  bade  me  wait*' 

** '  Then  you  will  wait  for  your  death  V 

" '  I  must  wait  for  whatever  chances.' 

"  By  this,  the  sea  had  risen  within  the  height  of  the 
rock  by  the  breadth  of  a  man's  two  fingers.  It  was  all 
deep  waters  around ;  and  the  water  glowed  a  strange 
emerald*green,  like  the  green  in  a  lizard  or  snake.  The 
shore,  that  had  looked  so  near,  now  seemed  so  far,  far 
off;  and  the  woods  were  hidden  in  mist,  and  the  cottages 
were  all  blurred  with  the  brown  of  the  cliff,  and  there 
came  no  sound  of  any  sort  from  the  land — no  distant 
bell,  no  farm-bird's  call,  no  echo  of  children's  voices. 
There  was  only  one  sound  at  all;  and  that  was  the  low, 
soft,  ceaseless  murmuring  of  the  tide  as  it  glided  inward. 

"  I  entreated  him  again. 
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"  Again  the  same  answer  returned. 

"  The  waters  rose  till  they  touched  the  crest  of  the 
rock ;  but  still  he  never  moved.  Stretched  out  upon  the 
stone,  guarding  the  things  of  her  trust,  and  with  his  eyes 
fastened  on  the  sail  which  rose  against  the  light,  he 
waited  thus — for  death. 

"  I  urged  no  more,  but  struck  off  towards  land.  I  was 
light,  and  a  strong  swimmer.  I  had  been  tossed  on  those 
waves  from  my  birth.  Buffeted,  fatigued,  blind  with  the 
salt  sea  spray,  drenched  with  the  weight  of  the  water,  I 
struggled  across  that  calm  dread  width  of  glassy  cold- 
ness, and,  breathless,  reached  the  land. 

"  By  signs  and  cries  I  made  them  wot  that  something 
needed  them  at  sea.  They  began  to  get  ready  a  little 
boat,  bringing  it  down  from  its  wooden  rest  on  high  dry 
ground  beneath  the  cliff.  Whilst  they  pushed  and  dragged 
through  the  deep-furrowed  sand  I  gazed  seaward.  The 
shore  was  raised  ;  I  could  see  straight  athwart  the  wa- 
ters. They  now  were  level  with  the  rock ;  and  yet  he 
had  never  moved. 

**  The  little  skiff  had  passed  round  the  bend  of  a  bluff; 
and  was  out  of  his  sight  and  ours. 

"The  boat  was  pushed  into  the  surf;  they  threw  me 
in.  They  could  see  nothing,  and  trusted  to  my  guid- 
amce. 

**  I  had  skill  enough  to  make  them  discover  whither  ft 
was  I  wanted  them  to  go.  Then,  looking  in  their  eager- 
ness whither  my  eyes  went,  they  saw  him  on  the  rock, 
and  with  a  sudden  exercise  of  passionate  vigor,  bent  to 
their  oars  and  sent  the  boat  against  the  hard  opposing 
force  of  the  resisting  tide.  For  they  perceived  that,  from 
some  cause,  he  was  motionless  there,  and  could  not  use 
his  strength ;  and  they  knew  that  it  would  be  shame  to 
their  manhood  if,  within  sight  of  their  land,  the  creature 
who  had  succored  their  brethren  in  the  snow,  and  saved 
the  two-year-old  child  from  the  storm,  should  perish  be- 
fore their  sight  on  a  calm  and  unfretted  sea  and  in  a  full 
noon  sun. 

"  It  was  but  a  furlong  to  that  rock ;  it  was  but  the 
breadth  of  the  beach,  that  at  low  water  stretched  uncov- 
ered :  and  yet  bow  slowly  the  boat  sped,  with  the  ruth- 
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less  tide  sweeping  it  back  as  fast  as  the  oars  bore  it 
forward ! 

''So  near  we  seemed  to  him  that  one  would  have 
thought  a  stone  flung  from  us  through  the  air  would  have 
lit  far  beyond  him ;  and  yet  tho  space  was  enough,  more 
than  enough,  to  bar  us  from  him,  filled  as  it  was  with  the 
strong  adverse  pressure  of  those  low,  swift,  in-rushing 
waves. 

"  The  waters  leaped  above  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
and  for  a  moment  covered  him.  A  great  shout  went  up 
from  the  rowers  beside  me.  They  strained  in  every 
nerve  to  reach  him ;  and  the  roll  of  a  fresh  swell  of  water 
lifted  the  boat  farther  than  their  uttermost  efifort  could 
achieve,  but  lifted  her  backward — backward  to  the  land. 

"  When  the  waters  touched  him  he  arose  slowly,  and 
stood  at  bay  like  a  stag  upon  a  headland,  when  the  hounds 
rage  behind,  and  in  front  yawns  the  fathomless  lake. 

"  He  stood  so  that  he  still  guarded  the  things  of  his 
trust ;  and  his  eyes  were  still  turned  seaward,  watching 
for  the  vanished  sail. 

*'  Once  again  the  men,  with  a  loud  cry  to  him  of  cour- 
age and  help,  strained  at  their  oars,  and  drove  themselves 
a  yard's  breadth  farther  out.  And  once  again  the  tide, 
with  a  rush  of  surf  and  shingle,  swept  the  boat  back, 
and  seemed  to  bear  her  to  the  land  as  lightly  as  though 
she  were  a  leaf  with  which  a  wind  was  playing. 

"  The  waters  covered  the  surface  of  the  rock.  It  sank 
from  sight.  The  foam  was  white  about  his  feet,  and 
still  he  stood  there — upon  guard.  Everywhere  there 
was  the  brilliancy  of  noontide  sun  ;  everywhere  there 
was  the  beaming  calmness  of  the  sea,  that  spread  out, 
far  and  wide,  in  one  vast  sheet  of  light;  from  the  wooded 
line  of  the  shore  there  echoed  the  distant  gayety  of  a 
woman's  laugh.  A  breeze  softly  stirring  through  the 
warm  air,  brought  with  it  from  the  land  the  scent  of 
myrtle  thickets  and  wild  flowers.  How  horrible  they 
were — the  light,  the  calm,  the  mirth,  the  summer 
fragrance  I 

"  For  one  moment  he  stood  there  erect ;  his  dark  form 
sculptured,  lion-like,  against  the  warm  yellow  light  of 
noon ;  about  his  feet  the  foam. 
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"  Then  all  noiselessly,  a  great,  curled,  compact  wave 
surged  -over  him,  breaking  upon  him,  sweeping  him 
away.  The  water  spread  out  quickly,  smooth  and  gleam- 
ing like  the  rest.  He  rose,  grasping  ih  his  teeth  the 
creel  of  weed  and  shells. 

**  He  had  waited  until  the  last.  Driven  from  the  post 
he  would  not  of  himself  forsake,  the  love  of  life  awoke 
in  him :  he  struggled  against  death. 

**  Three  times  he  sank :  three  times  he  rose.  The  sea 
was  now  strong,  and  deep,  and  swift  of  pace,  rushing 
madly  in;  and  be  was  cumbered  with  that  weight  of 
osier  and  of  weed  which  yet  he  never  yielded,  because  it 
had  l)een  her  trust.  With  each  yard  that  the  tide  bore 
him  forward,  by  so  much  it  bore  us  backward.  There 
was  but  the  length  of  a  spar  l)etween  us,  and  yet  it  was 
enough! 

''  He  rose  for  the  fourth  time,  his  head  above  the  surf, 
the  creel  uplifted  still,  the  sun-rays  full  upon  his  brown 
weary  eyes,  with  all  their  silent  agony  and  mute  appeal. 
Then  the  tide,  fuller,  wilder,  deeper  with  each  wave  that 
rolled,  and  washing  as  it  went  all  things  of  the  shore 
from  their  places,  flung  against  him,  as  it  swept  on,  a 
great  rough  limb  of  driftwood.  It  struck  him  as  he  rose ; 
struck  him  across  the  brow.  The  wave  rushed  on ;  the 
tide  came  in ;  the  black  wood  floated  to  the  shore :  he 
never  rose  again. 

"  And  scarcely  that  span  of  the  length  of  a  spar  had 
parted  us  from  him  when  he  sank ! 

"All  the  dav  through  they  searched,  and  searched 

with  all  the  skill  of  men  sea-born  and  8ea>bred.     The 

fisher,  whose  little  child  he  had  saved  in  the  winter 

night,  would  not  leave  him  to  the  things  of  the  deep. 

And  at  sunset  they  found  him,  floating  westward,  in^he 

calm  water  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  made  it  golden 

and  warm.     He  was  quite  dead,  but  in  his  teeth  there 

still  was  clinched  the  osier  creel,  washed  empty  of  its 

freight 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

"  She  grieved  for  him  ? 

"  Yes.  She  was  as  one  mad  with  grief  awhile;  crying 
out  that  he  was  her  only  friend  upon  earth ;  and  that  it 
was  through  her  that  death  had  come  to  him. 
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"  But  human  grief  passes  so  swiftly ;  see — ^you  have 
heard  her  laugh  to-day  I  They  buried  him  there ;  on 
the  shore  underneath  the  cliff,  where  a  great  wild  knot 
of  myrtle  grows,  and  the  honeysuckle  blooms  all  over 
the  sand.  And  when  Lord  Beltran  in  that  autumn  came, 
and  heard  how  he  had  died  in  the  fulfilling  of  a  trust,  he 
had  a  stone  shapen  and  carved ;  and  set  it  against  the 
cliff,  amongst  the  leafage  and  flowers,  high  up  where  the 
highest  winter  tide  will  not  come.  And  by  his  will  the 
name  of  Bronse  was  cut  on  it  in  deep  letters  that  will 
not  wear  out,  and -on  which  the  sun  will  strike  with  every 
evening  that  it  shall  pass  westward  above  the  sea;  and 
beneath  the  name  he  bade  three  lines  be  chiseled  like- 
wise, and  they  are  these  : 

"  HX  OHOaX  DEATH  RATHER  THAN  UNl'AITHFULNESS. 

HE  KNEW  NO  BETTER. 
HE  WAS  A  DOO." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

MILORD,   THE  HAWK." 
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Three  or  four  days  passed  in  like  manner,  and  I  grew 
attuned  to  the  gracious  harmonies  of  pleasure  and  of 
riches.  I  wore  my  blue  rosette,  without  too  bitterly 
remembering  the  coat  of  La  Pipetta ;  and  I  basked  in 
the  fireside  warmth,  without  too  poignantly  recalling  the 
icy,  moonlit  nights  in  the  drear  Parisian  garret.  I  had 
the  blood  of  aristocrats  in  me,  though  I  had  been  reared 
in  a  rush  basket  in  a  cottage ;  and  to  my  temper  all  ease 
and  elegance  seemed  even  as  a  second  nature.  You 
shall  keep  the  plebeian  in  a  palace  a  score  of  years,  and 
he  shall  ever  wear  his  purple,  and  bear  his  orb,  as 
though  the  one  were  a  suit  of  rags  and  the  other  a  ball 
of  lead.  But  you  shall  keep  the  patrician  in  a  hovel  a 
score  of  years,  and  he  shall  ever  wear  his  hempen  shirt 
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and  bear  his  reaper's  sickle,  as  though  the  one  were  a 
princely  robe  and  the  other  a  knightlj  sword.  Bon  sang 
ne  peul  mentir ;  and  against  a  throne  it  will  cry  out, 
''  Ye  who  sit  there  are  sots  and  fools  I"  and  from ,  a 
beggar *s  eyes  it  will  say  with  a  challenge.  '*  My  fathers 
once  ruled  in  the  land  I''  It  cannot  lie;  and  perhaps  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  the  old  blood  is  now  hated,  in  an 
age  which  has  exalted  lying  to  a  science — ^theone  supreme 
social  science  of  Success. 

I  was  soon  perfectly  at  home  in  this  pretty  maisonnette'; 
but  I  was  no  nearer  to  penetration  of  its  mysteries — if 
mysteries  indeed  there  were.  Gladys  read  her  days 
away  ;  her  men  friends  came  and  went;  the  atmosphere 
was  always  full  of  flowers  and  birds,  songs  and  pleas* 
ant  voices,  all  the  colors  of  art,  and  all  the  movements 
of  thought  She  lived  in  utter  solitude  here ;  but  the 
world  came  to  her  on  the  tongues  of  those  who  knew 
it  best ;  and  all  that  was  new,  or  rare,  or  welcome  seemed 
to  find  its  way  to  her ;  and  if  at  night  she  went  to  the 
physical  and  mental  fatigues  of  the  stage,  she  went  also 
to  the  brilliancy  of  victory  and  to  the  sustenance  of 
homage. 

I  could  not  marvel  that  she  was  happy ;  happy  with 
the  vague,  untroubled,  slumberous  happiness  of  a  dream. 
Too  happy,  surely,  I  thought,  for  shame  to  rest  with  her. 
1  was  perplexed ;  I  was  troubled  ;  I  could  scarcely  doubt 
that  some  wrong  there  was  of  necessity  somewhere :  but 
yet — when  she  came  to  me,  and  lifted  me  against  her 
sweet  rich  lips,  and  murmured  gentle  words  to  me  of 
that  night  when  we  had  been  first  in  wretchedness  and 
solitude  together,  I  could  not  disbelieve  her  innocence.  I 
could  not  credit  that  the  fair  lone  child,  whom  I  had  seen 
kneel  down  in  prayer,  had  grown  in  this  brief  time  callous 
and  dishonored. 

Besides — ^the  cream  was  so  rich ;  the  cushions  were  so 
soft ;  the  cakes  were  so  sweet ;  the  hands  that  combed 
my  curls  were  so  gentle  I  resigned  myself  to  enjoy 
them,  asking  not  if  the  source  of  my  good  fortune  were 
tainted.  It  was  wrong,  I  know;  very  wrong  in  the 
creeds  of  my  race.  I  became  almost  as  selfish  as  though 
I  were  human  I 
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On  the  fifth  night  after  my  arrival  I  contrived  to 
ensconce  myself  under  the  sealskins,  and  to  revisit  the 
Coronet  UDrepulsed. 

1  found  it  as  Fanfreluche  had  said,  far  more  attractive 
than  ere  the  rioters  had  wrought  their  wild  work  on  it. 
Looking  on  the  body  of  the  house  from  the  side,  I  saw 
that,  in  every  detail,  the  artistic  taste  of  its  lordly  lessee 
had  prevailed  over  all  considerations  of  economy.  It 
was  indeed  a  model  theater.  The  hangings  were  of 
amber  satin  ;  the  panels  of  the  boxes  contained  charming 
little  landscapes ;  the  private  boxes,  of  which  there  were 
many,  wore  like  tiny  boudoirs,  with  their  mirrors,  their 
lounging  chairs,  and  their  lace  curtains.  The  musicians 
played  out  of  sight ;  the  place  of  the  former  orchestra 
was  filled  by  a  moss-covered  bank  covered  with  ever- 
greens and  flowers.  The  officials  were  all  good-looking 
girls,  dressed  in  a  pretty  costume  of  blue  slashed  with 
silver.  Out  of  the  first  corridor  was  a  spacious  smoking- 
room,  with  easy  couches  and  a  supply  of  the  evening  pa- 
pers, where  men  could  enjoy  their  cigars  in  the  entr^actes 
without  annoying  any  woman.  All  was  light,  bright, 
luxurious,  fantastic,  as  befits  a  place  that  is  the  abode  of 
amusement,  and  depends  for  success  on  the  compensation 
which  it  offers  to  people  for  leaving  their  dinner-tables 
immediately  after  the  ice. 

It  was  as  choice,  as  artistic,  as  seductive,  as  suggestive  * 
of  every  indolent  enjoyment  as  a  bonbonni^re  painted  by 
Fragonard  and  fitted  by  Siraudin ;  and  all  that  was 
fashionable  and  aristocratic  in  t\\e  town  came  to  it.  And 
yet  I  heard  a  man,  whom  I  did  not  know,  say  on  the 
staircase  to  another, — 

**  Charming  I  perfectly  charming  I     But  it  can't  pay  I" 

And  the  other,  in  whom  I  recognized  Dudly  Moore, 
answered, — 

"It  would  pay  if  Beltran  were  Farquhar;  if  Gladys 
Gerant  were  Laura  Pearl ;  if  the  music  were  from 
Canterbury  Hall  instead  of  the  Maestri ;  if  the  enter- 
tainment were  witless  buffoonery,  instead  of  delicate  art ; 
if  everything  were  not  what  it  is,  in  a  word,  which  is 
the  common  recipe  for  the  regeneration  of  all  matters  P' 

"  Why  say  that  ?"  urged  his  companion.     "  It  was  all 
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J0X3L  describe  under  the  old  regime,  and  it  was  a  dead  loss 
also  then  I'' 

Dudley  Moore  took  snuff. 

"  Ah  I  Our  clever  lessee  has  a  knack  of  always  falliug 
in  love  with  all  his  First  Actresses.  I  don't  know  how 
auy  theater  can  pay  under  those  circumstances." 

I  had  no  business  on  the  grand  stairs ;  and  I  scurried 
away  and  took  shelter  in  the  dressing-room  of  Gladys. 

It  was  tiny,  as  al)  such  rooms  in  a  theater  are ;  but  it 
was  tastefully  fitted  up  with  white  and  rose.  No  ouq 
ever  came  there,  save  her  maid.  She  was  alone,  sitting 
still  and  thoughtful.  She  was  dressed  for  Lady  Teazle^ 
and  her  face  looked  so  youthful  aud  so  "  flower-like ''  in 
its  contrast  with  the  powdered  coiffure  and  the  magnifi- 
cent costume  of  brocade  and  of  satin,  with  its  train  of 
cloth  of  gold,  and  the  great  cross  of  diamonds  which 
glittered  on  her  throat. 

It  seemed  a  strange  career  for  one  so  young ;  a  strange 
iTate  for  a  child  reared  in  the  grave,  pastoral  simplicity 
of  what  must  have  been  an  almost  Puritan  household. 
Yet  that  she  was  happy  in  it  there  could  be  no  doubt ; 
and  that  it  had  in  no  way  tainted  the  proud  purity  of  her 
nature  seemed  almost  as  little  to  be  questioned. 

I  gazed  at  her,  marveliog  greatly,  reasoniog,  as  society 
doubtless  reasoned,  that  a  creature  of  her  years,  of  her 
utter  desolateness,  of  her  absolute  pennilessness,  could 
never  have  come  to  be  seated  there,  with  the  homage  of 
all  fashiouable  London  hers,  with  those  diamonds  on  her 
breast,  with  those  golden  robes  trailing  behind  her,  with 
that  theater  for  her  arena,  and  its  owner  for  her  only 
friend,  unless  with  all  these  vanities  and  all  these  suc- 
cesses she  had  not  also  accepted  the  usual  price  paid  for 
them — dishonor  I 

And  yet  I  could  not  look  thus  at  her  without  shame 
for  this  thought.  Despite  her  beauty,  despite  her  posi- 
tion, despite  her  luxurious  little  villa,  despite  even  that 
matchless  rose-diamond  cross,  gleaming  above  the  beating 
of  her  heart,  it  seemed  impious  to  doubt  that  the  dead 
boy's  sister  was  one  whit  less  innocent  than  when  she 
bad  knelt  down  in  the  moonlight  to  pray  for  Harold — 
one  whit  less  nobly  proud  than  when  she  had  repulsed 
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the  offered  charities  of  the  little  dancer.  The  eyes  were 
dreaming,  indeed,  looking  far  away,  with  the  imaginative, 
poetic  gaze  of  "one  who  beholds  visions;"  but  there 
was  not  in  them  the  look  of  one  who  gazes  backward  at 
a  sin. 

Though  the  diamonds  seemed  to  me  like  the  orbs  of  a 
snake — a  snake  that  coils  about  a  woman  never  to  let  her 
free  again — ^yet  I  could  not  believe  that  she,  though  thus 
transformed,  could  be  less  fit  to  meet  her  father's  sight 
than  when  she  had  stood  beside  him  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures aloud  at  even-song,  in  the  old  homestead  of  her 
birth.  Evil  might  be  about  her ;  but  surely,  I  thought, 
evil  had  not  as  yet  consumed  her. 

As  she  rose  and  opened  her  door  there  came  in  from 
the  body  of  the  theater  the  ringing  music  of  the  orchestra, 
the  buzz  of  the  talking  audience,  the  sounds  of  a  rapidly 
filling  house  ;  the  scent  of  some  costly  hothouse  bouquets 
that  had  been  sent  her,  and  which  her  maid  was  bringing 
in  ; — I  shivered  and  sickened.  In  this  world — ^the  world 
of  Laura  Pearl — was  it  possible  for  any  woman  to  hold 
her  honor,  to  retain  her  dignity  ? 

At  that  moment  she  was  called,  and  passed  on  to  the 
stage.  The  piece  played  that  night  was  the  perennial 
"School  for  Scandal." 

In  such  pure  comedy  and  elegant  art  she  was  supreme, 
they  said;  though  her  still  greater  triumphs  were  in 
parts  of  pathos  and  of  power. 

Lady  Teazle  is  a  r61e  which  any  actress  who  is  grace- 
ful and  a  gentlewonmn  can  play  with  ease.  There  are 
but  little  light  and  shade  in  it ;  and  there  is  not  any  kind 
of  passion.  But  even  here  there  was  so  much  grace  in 
her ;  all  conventional  readings  were  so  utterly  discarded ; 
there  were  such  charming  alternations  of  playful  piquance 
and  of  scornful  dignity ;  whilst  over  the  whole  was  cast 
the  ineffable  charm  of  a  youth  so  seductive,  that  I  no 
longer  wondered  at  the  celebrity  with  which  the  town 
had  crowned  her. 

She  was  so  entirely  self-unconscious,  too;  so  utterly 
negligent  of  the  public  that  hung  on  her  words :  she 
played  as  a  lovely  woman  might  play  for  her  own  pleas- 
tire  before  her  mirror,  with  none  standing  by ;  given  with 
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all  ibis  ber  personal  beaaty  and  her  grace  of  motion,  ft 
was  no  wonder  that  even  Dudley  Moore  confessed  him- 
self for  once  ''  satisfied." 

"You  play  that  perfectly,  my  dear,"  said  the  great 
critic,  coming  behind  the  scenes. 

"  Yet  you  say  that  they  will  never  come  to  see  any- 
thing that  is  even  good,"  said  Gladys,  with  a  smile  and 
a  movement  of  her  head  backward  to  the  crowded  house. 

"  They  will  always  come  to  see  a  pretty  woman,"  re- 
turned the  censor  curtly.  "  I  know  too  much  of  human 
nature  ever  to  have  denied  ihaJt,  What  beautiful  dia- 
monds you  have.     They  are  new  ?" 

"  Lord  Beltran  lends  them  to  me.  They  are  his  family 
jewels." 

"  That  has  luckily  not  been  his  habit  before  with  his 
First  Actresses,"  murmured  Dudley  Moore,  as  she  passed 
on  to  the  stage  again.  "If  it  had  been,  he  would  not 
have  had  them  to  lend  now.  If  this  child  understand 
her  '  droits  de  largesse/  the  Beltran  diamonds  are  lost  to 
the  House." 

I  thought  that,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, the  great  critic  did  not  very  much  understand  Gladys 
Gerant. 

When  the  comedy  was  over  I  found  my  way  to  that 
pretty  chamber  over  which  the  marble  god  and  dancing- 
girl  of  Goethe  presided.  When  I  entered  it  was  empty ; 
but  the  chandelier  was  lighted,  and  on  the  table  stood 
some  ice,  and  wines,  and  fruits.  Supper  was  rarely  had 
here  now,  except  on  occasions  when  its  lessee  himself 
entertained  after  the  first  representation  of  a  new  piece, 
or  on  the  opening  night  of  the  season.  But  she  was  ac- 
customed to  receive  here,  for  an  hour  or  so  after  her  per- 
formance, lill  personal  friends  or  persons  of  celebrity. 
The  number  of  these  was  kept  exclusively  and  carefully 
narrowed ;  and  the  cordon  that  was  drawn  around  this 
place  was  quite  as  rigid  in  its  way  as  that  before  the  doors 
of  a  great  duchess's  drawing-room. 

I  bad  scarcely  been  there  a  moment  ere  Beltran  and 
Denzil  entered  together.  They  had  been  dining  with  the 
Duke  of  Uolyrood.    Dudley  Moore,  Guilliadene,  and  one 
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or  two  others  followed ;  chatted  of  the  gossip  of  the 
hour ;  lighted  some  rose-scented  cigars ;  and  drank  some 
of  the  hissing  iced  waters. 

In  a  little  while  she  joined  them,  dressed  in  that  simple 
black  velvet,  without  jewel  or  ornament  of  any  sort,  ex- 
cept here  and  there  a  touch  of  old  point  lace,  which  always 
became  her,  I  thought,  almost  better  than  any  other 
fashion  of  attire. 

The  fire  burned  brightly,  whilst  its  rosy  glow  beamed 
on  the  marble  beauty  of  the  god ;  the  scent  of  the 
bouquets  placed  there  in  glass  and  china  filled  the  air ; 
the  news  of  the  hour  paased  laughingly  from  mouth  to 
mouth ;  now  and  then  Denzil  struck  out  from  the  piano 
in  the  recess  some  deep  full  chords  of  German  melody,  or 
some  half-gay,  half-pathetic  cadence  of  soft  Irish  song. 
It  was  all  pleasant,  amusing,  blameless  enough  : — ^but  I 
suppose  it  would  have  been  vain  to  tell  the  town  that  the 
society  gathered  round  an  actress  in  her  supper-room  was 
to  the  full  as  refined  as,  and  not  a  whit  more  harmful 
than,  the  society  gathered  round  a  young  peeress  at  her 
afternoon  tea-table. 

**  The  exception  proves  the  rule,"  runs  your  proverb : 
but  why,  I  wonder,  is  it  that  you  always  only  believe  in 
the  rule,  and  are  always  utterly  skeptical  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  exception  f 

"  Why  are  people  still  amused  by  Sheridan,  but  always 
bored  by  Shakspeare  7"  propounded  the  mighty  Editor,  as 
Denzil  brought  to  a  close  a  buffo  song  of  some  Neapolitan 
composer,  in  which  his  voice  had  filled  the  room  with 
melody. 

''  Why  do  people  only  tolerate  Sheridan,  and  go  into 
ecstasies  over  burlesques  7"  said  Beltran. 

"  Because  we  want  to  laugh  and  not  to  think,"  said 
Denzil.  "Now,  to  laugh  at  Sheridaa  you  must  first 
think  with  him." 

"  That  is  begging  the  question,"  said  Dudley  Moore. 
''  I  don't  want  to  know  what  the  great  mass  of  fools  may 
do ;  I  want  to  know  why  people  of  intelligence  and  taste, 
who  fully  appreciate  the  riches  of  Shakspeare  when  they 
read  him,  are  bored — undeniably  bored — ^by  him  on  the 
8tage  ?" 
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He  turned  to  Gladys,  and  she  smiled. 

"  They  will  come  to  my  Beatrice^ 

**  No  answer !  They  come  because  yoa  look  like  a  pic- 
ture ;  though  they  might  prefer  even  your  picture  if  set 
in  Offenbach.  What  I  ask  is, — Why  is  Shakspeare  a  drug 
on  the  English  stage,  ennui  to  audiences,  and  perdition 
to  managers  ?" 

''  If  it  be  so, — I  think  it  is  this.  The  Shakspearian 
plays  are  all  so  utterly  unlike  our  own  life, — it  is  so 
utterly  impossible  that  men  and  women  could  ever  have 
spoken  such  verse  as  that,  their  words  and  deeds  are^  so 
immeasurably  removed  from  all  kindred  with  the  lan- 
guage ^nd  the  actions  of  this  present  time,  that  when 
called  from  the  world  of  the  imagination,  and  presented 
visibly  on  the  stage,  they  weary  the  audience  where  they 
do  not  strike  it  with  an  irresistible  sense  of  incongruity 
and  ridicule.  It  would  be  the  same  with  any  of  the  great 
dramas  of  antiquity,  with  those  of  Euripides,  or  Sopho- 
cles, if  we  could  play  them.  The  more  cultured  the  mind, 
the  more  impatient  does  it  grow  of  any  attempt  to  clothe 
in  palpable  shape  any  of  the  sublime  ideals  of  a  great 
poet.  Besides,  surprise  and  expectation  are  charms  essen- 
tial to  the  drama  for  all  minds.  How  is  it  possible  for 
people  to  be  either  excited  or  surprised  by  plays  that  they 
have  been  more  or  less  familiar  with  ever  since  they 
learned  to  spell  ?" 

"That  is  partially  true,"  said  Dudley  Moore.  '"I  am 
disposed  to  agree  with  you  that  high  culture  makes  the 
visible  personation  of  a  poetic  ideal  both  distasteful  and 
vulgar.  High  culture  needs  no  aids  to  its  imagination. 
But  why,  then,  do  the  French,  the  most  cultivated  people, 
as  a  whole,  of  the  world,  still  care  so  much  for  their  Ph5dre 
and  its  like  V* 

**  The  French  are  naturally  more  declamatory  than  we 
are,"  said  Beltran.  **  Attitude  and  sublime  diction  do  not 
strike  them  with  the  same  sense  of  unnaturalness  that  it 
strikes  us.  They  are  always  posing,  in  school  life,  in 
home  life,  in  public  life.  Besides — the  workmen  flock  to 
see  Racine,  specially  when  Racine  is  to  be  had  gratis ; 
but  the  idle  people  have  much  the  same  preference  for 
Herv^  and  Offenbach  that  we  have." 
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"  And  it  is  ridiculoas  to  qaote  the  French,"  averred 
Denzil,  'Mn  any  sort  of  dramatic  contrast  with  as. 
Though  they  have  not  to  mj  thinking  one  poetic  drama 
in  their  language,  except  Victor  Hugo's,  they  have  excel- 
lences of  every  other  kind, — in  the  intellectual,  the  social, 
the  satirical  play,  they  are  unapproachable." 

''  And  then  such  power  of  adaptation  in  their  actors !" 
pursued  Beltran.  "  Such  mutations,  such  ease,  such 
effortless  eloquence,  such  inimitable  art!  If  we  had  such 
actors  we  might  perhaps  tempt  some  English  Hugo  or 
Sardou  to  give  his  talents  to  the  stage  instead  of  to  the 
novel  or  the  dinner-table.  As  it  is^  no  genius  or  wit  will 
write  for  our  stage,  on  which  he  knows  but  too  w^l  that 
his  gentlemen  will  be  represented  by  counter-jumpers, 
his  repartees  be  given  with  grins  and  'gag,'  and  his 
good  society  be  rendered  by  a  replica  of  Margate  or  Cre- 
morne."  * 

"All  this,"  said  the  Editor  doggedly,  "chiefly  brings 
us  back  to  Denzil's  first  proposition, — that  most  educated 
people  dislike  to  think ;  ergo,  are  fools.  A  curious  fact, 
if  true,  and  not  in  favor  of  education." 

"  I  deny  your  deduction.  It  may  be  because  we  think 
overmuch — ^in  our  science,  our  profession,  our  jurispru- 
dence, our  intellectual  composition,  our  political  career,  or 
whatever  be  the  pursuit  which  we  follow — ^that  we  are 
disinclined  to  think  in  a  place  of  mere  amusement,  after 
our  dtnners." 

"  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  decline  of  the  drama 
resolves  itself  into  a  mere  question  of  eating." 

"  You  are  very  perverse,"  said  Denzil.  "  What  I  say 
is, — that  the  mind  is  always  so  highly  strained, at  its  work 
in  our  day,  that  it  refuses  to  make  any  additional  effort  in 
its  mere  relaxations.  When  you  have  been  thinking  all 
day,  with  little  pause  or  peace,  you  do  not  want  to  think 
in  the  evening,  when  your  mental  strain  is  relaxed :  you 
want  light,  gayety,  noise,  pretty  pictures — something  that 
needs  no  thought  whatever." 

"And  culture,  though  it  have  heightened  one  kind  of 
imagination,  has  deadened  another.  And  it  has  also 
sharpened  the  sense  of  ridicule,"  said  Gladys.  "  In  the 
old  time  people  wept  for  Imogen,  and  loved  with  Romeo, 
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without  any  oAe  of  the  aids  to  fancy  of  what  we  call 
'scenic  effect'  But — now  you  would  only  laugh  at  thfe 
most  poetic  Juliet  if  she  played  as  she  did  of  old  with  a 
sign-post  behind  her  that  said,  '  this  is  Yerona  !'  And 
even  with  all  the  aids  of  admirable  scenery,  how  seldom 
you  seem  to  forget  for  one  moment  that  you  are  sitting 
out  a  play !  How  seldom  we  can  beguile  you  into  the 
sweetest  homage  to  us  of  all — delusion !" 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  say  so,"  said  Beltran.  "  Biit 
I  admit  it  is  difficult  We  are  not  imaginative — in  that 
way.  We  are  moved  more  nowadays  indirectly — by 
suggestion,  by  allusion,  by  a  line  in  a  poem,  a  meaning 
in  a  picture,  a  gleam  of  insight  in  a  writer,  than  we  are 
by  the  broader  and  more  direct  appeals  to  our  fancy  of 
the  drama.  A  generation  which  has  found  out  that  the 
moon  is  only  a  dried-up  ball,  and  the  ultima  Thule  only  a 
bit  of  water,  that  Wallace  never  lived,  and  Joaa  of  Arc 
never  died,  may  be  pardoned  for  not  very  easily  yielding 
itself  to  delusions." 

"  And  therefore  burlesques  on  delusions  suit  us  best," 
said  Denzil.  "  When  we  feel  tickled  at  hearing  Medea 
bawl  that  she'll  whip  her  children,  or  ^dipus  smash  his 
tinted  spectacles  in  a  passion,  we  are  amused,  because, 
without  knowing  it,  we  feel  a  comical  likeness  in  such 
caricatures,  with  the  strong  tendency  of  our  own  time  to 
dwarf  all  heroism,  and  niake  absurd  all  dignities." 

"  That  sounds  fearfully  subtle,  Derry,"  said  Beltran ; 
"  but  I  doubt  if  audiences  like  burlesques  for  any  other 
reason  than  because  they  are  nonsensical,  showy,  and 
full  of  jingling  rhymes  and  catching  music.  And  why 
shouldn't  they  like  them  ?  They  can't  be  less  intellectual 
than  the  old  Farce  was ;  and  certainly  they  are  much 
prettier." 

"  All  this,"  cried  Dudley  Moore,  "  does  not  answer  my 
question.  Why  does  Sheridan  keep  his  ground  so  much 
better  than  Shakspeare?" 

"  She  answered  you  as  to  Shakspeare,"  replied  Beltran. 
"  As  for  Sheridan — ^he  amuses  us  because  his  satires  suit 
us  so  well  still,  and  his^characters  are  our  own  people  dis- 
guised in  wig  and  powder     Our  society  is  artificial,  pas- 
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Bionless,  insincere.  So  is  his.  He  is  a  mirror  in  which  we 
see  oar  own  faces ;  it  is  the  costume  only  that  differs." 

"  But  we  should  not  be  driven  to  use  a  mirror  sixty 
years  old  if  there  were  any  quicksilver  of  wit  extant 
wherewith  to  set  up  another/'  said  Dudley  Moore.  ''  If 
the  English  stage  be  ever  again  to  be  worth  anything, — 
which  I  doubt  lies  not  in  its  destinies, — it  must  be  ren- 
dered so  not  by  revivals  of  Ki«g  John  or  of  Comus,  but 
by  plays  which  shall  faithfully  show  and  unscrupulously 
satirize  modern  society.  Our  society  is  never  represented 
on  the  stage : — we  have  steam-engines,  fire-engines,  po- 
lice courts,  gin  palaces,  cabs  and  horses,  pots  and  pans,  all 
to  the  life,  inimitably;  but  Society,  our  Society, — that 
wonderful  mass  of  indifference,  intelligence,  ennui,  energy, 
licentiousness,  decorum,  corruption,  and  conventionality! 
— ^is  utterly  unrepresented.  On  not  one  single  stage  do 
we  ever  see  anything  even  dimly  resembling  the  life  of 
men  and  women  of  the  world.  Now,  this  must  indicate 
one  of  two  things,  either  that  the  power  of  satire  and  of 
representation  is  altogether  dead,  or  that  it  finds  in  liter- 
ature the  vent  that  half  a  century  ago  it  found  upon  the 
stage." 

"  The  latter,  no  doubt,"  said  Denzil. 

"  You  think  so,  of  course,  as  you  write  novels,"  as- 
sented the  great  censor.  "But  there  is  another  reason, 
too — Society,  like  most  fashionable  dames,  is  fond  of  self- 
delusion,  and  is  very  apt  to  break  in  shivers  the  mirror 
that  reflects  her  dicollet^e  too  faithfully.  Now,  the  nov- 
elist is  a  painter  who  draws  his  portrait  on  canvas  which 
a  stone  or  two  of  censure  will  not  break ;  but  the  play- 
wright's fragile  glass  falls  to  atoms  unless  braced  in  a 
gilded  frame  of  popularity.  Critical  hostility  is  often  the 
breath  of  life  to  the  writer ;  but  to  the  actor  it  is  absolute 
damnation " 

**  How  many  have  you  damned  then !" 

"  Ah  I"  said  Dudley  Moore,  taking  snuff  with  an  air  of 
pleasant  remembrance. 

'*  What  a  deal  of  words  they  waste  over  it  I"  scoffed 
Fanfreluche  to  me.  "  I  said  all  that  they've  been  saying 
now  a  great  deal  better  to  you  the  other  day  in  two  min- 
utes.    The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  human 
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beings  lo^e  mere  fuD,  mere  prettmess,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
indecencies,  all  of  which  burlesques  supply — only  they 
hate  a  truth  so ;  when  it  shows  them  just  a  little  silly, 
and  just  a  little  childish^  despite  all  their  worshipful 
wisdom  1" 

I  did  not  heed  her  much.  I  was  lost  in  wonder  that 
the  child  whom  I  bad  first  seen  with  her  dead  bluebells, 
unpitied  in  the  streets  of  Westminster,. should  have  be- 
come this  elegant  actress,  with  her  grace,  her  ease,  her 
ready  interchange  of  thought,  her  patrician  calm  of 
manner. 

It  was  only  when  I  saw  the  old  childlike  innocence  in 
the  eyes,  the  old  childlike  trustfulness  in  the  beautiful 
arched  mouth,  that  I  could  persuade  myself  she  was  in 
truth  the  same.  And  yet  I  remembered  even  then,  in  her 
helplessness,  and  her  bewilderment,  and  her  wistful,  de- 
fenseless misery,  there  had  been  a  certain  noble  pride,  a 
certain  grave  repose  in  this  young  daughter  of  an  old 
Saxon  race,  whose  forefathers  had  ruled  as  Earldermen 
ere  ever  a  stone  had  been  raised  of  Windsor  or  Warwick, 
of  Longeat  or  Haddon.  Race  is  stronger  than  circum- 
stance. She  had  been  reared  in  the  severe  simplicity 
of  a  yeoman's  household,  and  amidst  the  harsh  pains  and 
privations  of  poverty ;  blown  on  by  the  winds  of  earth, 
sunned  by  the  morning's  rays,  and  drenched  with  the 
dews  of  the  dawns,  trusted  to  the  freedom  and  the  in- 
stincts of  an  open-air  and  hardy  life ;  knowing  not  the 
world,  nor  the  world  knowing  her ;  having  no  teachers 
save  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  save  the  sunrise  and  sunset, 
save  the  flocks  and  the  herds.  And  yet  3&ce  had  con- 
quered Accident,  and  vindicated  her  title  to  it — in  every 
limb  and  lineament ;  in  every  motion  and  gesture  ;  in  the 
accents  of  her  voice,  in  the  gaze  of  her  eyes.  The  world 
may  give  costume,  beauty,  brilliancy,  beguilement,  many 
charms,  many  attractions;  but  Race  alone  can  give — the 
hands,  the  glance,  and  the  voice. 

'*  Have  you  found  out  what  she  is  to  him,  my  dear?" 
grinned  Fanfreluche  that  night 

"  What  do  people  say  V*  I  asked  cautiously. 

"  As  if  there  were  two  opinions  I — My  dear — is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  woman  not  twenty,  without  any  sort  of  kith  or 
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kin ;  famous  on  the  stage ;  living  alone,  in  a  charming  villa 
with  only  men  of  rank  for  her  companions,  rich  enough 
to  drive  in  her  own  carriage  and  to  give  her  own  dinners, 
is  it  possible  for  her  to  have  any  verdict  save  one  pro- 
nounced on  her  by  Society  ?" 

**  Society's  verdicts  are  often  unjust  ?" 

"  Perhaps.  But  Society  is  a  Vehm-Qericht  from  whose 
sentences  there  is  no  appeal.  Tou  may  have  all  the 
innocence  in  life,  yet  if  the  dagger  stick  through  you  and 
the  red  hand  point  at  you,  why — ^your  innocence  is  very 
little  odds  to  anybody." 

"  But  I  am  sure " 

*'  What's  the  good  of  buts,  my  dear  ?  If  people  choose 
to  occupy  questionable  positions,  they  shouldn't  murmur 
because  Society  looks  on  them  as  questionable  characters. 
The  lamb  that  wore  a  wolfs  skin  couldn't  with  justice 
complain  if  its  flock  ran  away  aghast  from  it." 

**  But,  with  Society,  it  is  the  wolves  who  pretend  to  be 
horrified  at  what  they  know  well  to  be  a  lamb,  much 
purer  than  they  themselves  are  1" 

''  Ah  well !  Then  that  only  shows  what  a  fool  the 
lamb  is  not  to  become  a  wolf  altogether — fangs  as  well 
as  skin — and  so  get  a  brotherhood  with  the  strong  ones  I 
Nothing  is  so  bad  for  a  woman  as  to  be  innocent  and  to 
look  guilty  :  she  gets  the  sympathies  of  neither  side,  and 
finds  herself  out  in  the  cold  altogether." 

**  You  believe  Gladys  only  slandered,  then  ?" 

''  My  dear,  I  have  seen  moths  in  candles  that  were  only 
singed, — ^to  begin  with  I" 

"  But  he  is  sQ«gentle  to  her,  so  generous  to  her  I" 

Fanfreluche  grinned. 

"  Did  ever  you  hear  of  the  hawk  who  took  into  his 
protection  a  wood-dove  ?  There  was  not  a  question  but 
that  Milord  the  hawk  could,  better  than  any  one  else, 
preserve  her  from  all  the  perils  of  the  woods ;  all  traps, 
and  nets,  and  gins ;  all  ambuscaded  sportsmen,  all  wan- 
dering night-owls,  and,  above  all,  from  all  the  wiles  and 
ways  of  hawks  themselves,  for  who  should  know  these 
so  well  ?  And  yet — when  one  fine  day  Milord  the  hawk 
took  the  fancy  of  a  nice  dove  for  his  own  eating,  I  am 
half  afraid  she  did  not  find  herself  to  be  in  such  perfect 
security  after  all !" 
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*^  Beltran  has  no  STxch  treacberj  in  him  V* 

"  Mj  dear,  he  has  been  a  hawk  all  his  days,  aad  it  caD^ 
be  supposed  that  he  caa  chaxige  his  nature.  Birds  of 
prer  never  doJ*^ 

I  sooo  came  to  know  that  Fanfreloche  was  right.  Of 
the  relation  of  Oladjs  to  her  friend  the  town  had  but  one 
opinion. 

It  judged  from  the  surfieMe^  as  it  alwajs  does  judge—* 
therefore  fallacioaslj.  Appearances  are  so  and  so,  hence 
facts  most  be  so  and  so  likewise,  is  Society's  formula. 
This  sounds  mathematical  and  accurate;  but  as  facts, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  belie  appearances,  the  logic  is  very 
false.  There  is  something,  indeed,  comically  stupid  in 
your  satisfied  belief  in  the  surface  of  any  parliamentary 
or  public  facts  that  may  be  presented  to  you,  varnished 
out  of  all  likeness  to  the  truth  by  the  suave  periods  of 
writer  or  speaker.  But  there  is  something  tragically 
stupid  about  your  dogged  acceptation  of  anv  social  con< 
struction  of  a  private  life,  damned  out  of  all  possibility 
of  redemption  by  the  flippant  deductions  of  chatterbox 
or  of  slanderer. 

Now  and  then  you  poor  humanities,  who  are  always 
80  dimly  conscious  that  you  are  all  lies  to  one  another, 
get  a  glimpse  of  various  truths  f^om  some  cyuieal  dead 
man's  diary,  or  some  statesman's  secret  papers.  But  you 
never  are  warned:  you  placidly  continue  greedily  to 
gobble  up,  unexamined,  the  falsehoods  of  public  men ; 
and  impudently  to  a(^udioate  on  the  uarevealed  soereta 
of  private  lives. 

Ah,  if  we  could  write  your  archives  I — we  who  Ha 
under  your  council-chambers,  and  sleep  by  your  emperors* 
pillows,  and  watch  your  statesmen  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  see  your  mistresses  in  their  solitude,  and  hear  your 
absent  friends  when  they  speak  of  you,  what  a  revelation 
there  would  be !  I  scarce  can  decide  which  you  would 
find  the  falser,  your  mistress's  kiss  or  your  newspaper's 
news.  I  hardly  know  which  would  bo  the  more  at  vari- 
ance with  their  professions,  the  friend's  opinion  or  the 
statesman's  soliloquy.  I  do  not  think  that  any  two 
members  of  society  would  keep  on  speaking  terms ;  I 
<loubt  very  greatly  if  any  two  lovers  wonld  remain  in 
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love;  but  there  would  be  very  few  wars  conjured  up,  I 
fancy,  because  leading  articles  would  go  out  of  fashion  ; 
and  there  could  hardly  remain  any  political  differences, 
because  you  would  see  that  all  political  creeds  resolve 
themselves  into  the  old  moss  trooper's  formula, — '*  Grab  a' 
ye  may,  an'  fire  the  rest  I" 

Could  I  have  told  the  town  that  there  was  no  life  sim- 
pler than  this  of  Gladys  Gkrant's;  that  there  was  no 
honor  higher  than  that  of  this  yeoman's  daughter;  that 
her  friend  had  never  touched  even  her  hand  with  his  lips ; 
that  although  a  beautiful  and  courted  celebrity,  she  hardly 
knew  more  of  the  world's  evil  now  than  when  she  had 
been  in  her  father's  homestead ;  that  of  the  darker  lines 
of  her  career  she  had  no  knowledge,  but  lived  in  an  idealic 
sphere  of  fair  faiths  and  of  golden  fancies ;  could  I  have 
told  them  this — the  mere  truth,  as  I  came  to  find  it — 
none  would  have  believed  me. 

And  yet  the  truth  it  was.  Life  had  opened  before  her 
like  a  dazzling  wonder  flower ;  and  she  had  taken  it  with- 
out question ;  and, rejoiced  in  it  without  fear. 

As  I  came  to  know  later,  Beltran  had  glided  impercep- 
tibly into  his  present  relations  with  her.  His  pity  had 
been  first  aroused  for  the  helpless,  lonely,  graceful  child ; 
there  had  been  much  in  her  to  charm  the  taste  of  a  fas- 
tidious and  cynical  man  of  the  world ;  he  had  been  inter- 
ested, which  was  not  with  him  of  common  occurrence ; 
and  he  had  discovered  in  her  singular  abilities,  which  it 
had  pleased  him  to  develop.  His  first  gifts  to  her  he  had 
induced  her  to  accept  by  leading  her  to  believe  them  the 
fruits  of  her  brother's  talent ;  when  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  sustain  this  delusion,  he  had  placed  her  in  a  ca- 
reer where  he  could  continue  them  to  her  as  the  fruits  of 
her  own  gifts.  As  it  chanced,  her  success  in  that  career 
proved  singularly  great ;  yet  not  so  great  that  it  could,  of 
itself,  have  brought  her  in  so  brief  a  space,  all  the  pleas- 
ures and  all  the  luxuries  which  he  contrived  she  should 
enjoy. 

Owing  to  him  she  never  traversed  all  the  steep  and 
weary  steps  of  that  winding  stairway  of  struggle  and  pri- 
vation by  which  most  actresses  are  forced  to  toil.  She 
never  knew  the  bitterness  of  probation,  the  fury  of  ad- 
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verse  cliques,  the  insalts  of  opposition,  the  slow  agony  of 
humiliating  ordeals ;  all  the  antagonism,  annoyance,  and 
insult  inseparable  to  her  career,  were  warded  off  from 
her,  and  whatever  he  might  encounter  of  them,  none  of  it 
touched  her.  From  the  first  he  had  led  her  to  look  to 
him  for  the  guidance  of  her  life ;  from  the  first  he  had 
never  allowed  her  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  gold  she 
received  was  his.  The  wage  of  the  theater  was  paid  to 
her  in  his  treasurer's  name;  she  never  knew  that  he 
owned  the  house ;  but  she  believed  that  his  interest  ob- 
tained her  honors.  From  her  youth  and  her  ignorance 
of  all  practical  things,  he  had  taken  the  management  of 
her  affairs  and  interests  entirely  to  himself.  When  he 
told  her  that  she  was  rich  by  right  of  genius,  she  believed 
him,  and  only  felt  that  such  riches  had  charming  uses 
and  gracious  ends. 

Perhaps  he  had  done  unwisely  in  thus  bringing  her 
into  the  midst  of  the  world,  with  no  more  knowledge  of 
the  world  than  a  child  gains  from  a  tale  of  fairy-land. 
Perhaps  in  the  very  excess  of  his  liberality  to  her  he 
erred  against  her.  It  was  not  a  safe  life  for  her :  none 
knew  that  better  than  he.  It  was  a  life,  moreover, 
whereby  her  name  was  inevitably  associated  with  his 
own  in  injury  to  her.  But  it  had  been  hardly  possible  for 
him  to  give  her  any  other.  From  the  onset  he  had  found 
this  young  creature  resolute  to  receive  no  aid  save  such 
as  she  could  be  brought  to  believe  that  she  had  really 
earned.  Finding  in  her  both  grace  and  genius,  he  judged 
it  the  simplest  and  straightest  service  to  her  to  give  these 
free  scope.  By  her  absolute  desolation  her  fate  was  cast 
into  his  hands  entirely ;  he  dealt  with  it  after  the  fashion 
of  a  man's  liberal  judgment  and  kindly  indulgence ;  natu- 
rally he  did  not  regelate  it  by  a  matron's  prejudices  or 
with  a  philosopher's  severity. 

He  had  ever  seen  the  women  about  him  surrounded 
with  elegance,  pleasure,  and  pretty  luzuriousness ;  he 
gave  her  these  because  they  appeared  to  him  the  priv- 
ileges of  her  sex  and  youth  ;  and  because  a  lavishness  in 
giving  was  a  characteristic  of  his  temper.  But  in  all  this 
he  had  been  moved  by  the  generous  impulses  of  a  gentle- 
man: never  by  those  cold,  measured  calculations  of  a 
libertine  which  society  attributed  to  him. 
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When  he  had  endeavored  to  induce  women  of  his  own 
class  to  take  interest  in  her,  he  had  been  baffled  by  their 
indifference  or  their  incredulity,  and  could  make  no  im- 
pression either  on  their  coldness  or  their  skepticism.  All 
things  had  combined  to  throw  her  straight  into  his 
power.  That  he  did  not  abuse  that  power  was,  to  my_ 
thinking,  a  gleam  of  purer  gold  in  the  tangled  web  of  this 
man's  life  than  many  more  virtuous  men,  of  better  repute 
than  he,  can  show  in  theirs.  He  was  careless,  con- 
temptuous, indifferent,  hardened  in  many  things ;  hold- 
ing women  lightly,  and  setting  most  moralities  at  naught, 
after  the  manner  of  men  of  his  kind.  He  had  never  been 
a  good  man,  as- the  world  counts  such.  He  had  wasted 
his  possessions,  spent  his  years  in  pleasures,  and  gained 
himself  an  evil  name,  often,  perhaps,  for  evil  he  had  not 
done :  but  of  old,  when  I  had  first  seen  the  kindly  smile 
gleam  in  his  tired  gray  eyes,  I  had  known  that  he  was 
more  to  be  trusted  than  very  many  better  men,  and  that 
no  living  thing  would  ever  place  its  faith  in  him  in  vain. 
And  even  so  had  she  now  found  it. 

With  women  of  the  world  he  was  as  unscrupulous  as 
occasion  might  need;  with  other  men^s  wives  he  had 
never  been  famed  for  discretion ;  his  loves  had  had  very 
little  heart  in  them,  and  as  little  scruple.  He  had  been 
quite  capable  of  forsaking  with  easy  negligence  at  the 
end  of  the  season  the  same  woman  whom  he  had 
wooed  with  courtly  beguilement  at  the  commencement  of 
it ;  some  women  indeed,  they  said,  had  found  that  gentle 
manner  hard  as  steel,  and  that  slight  smile  cutting  as  the 
north  wind.  But  all  this  was  but  Greek  meeting  Greek  ; 
all  these  women  were  much  as  world-worn,  and  as  heart- 
less as  he,  if  they  were  more  passionate  and  more  tena- 
cious. If  here  and  there  one  of  them  had  staked  her  life 
on  liis,  the  stake  had  seemed  to  have  but  little  worth  in 
it,  because  she  who  put  it  down  was  so  inveterate  a 
gamester,  and  had  so  often  ventured  "  all  upon  a  cast." 

But  many  a  man  has  honor  who  has  not  morality ; 
many  a  man  can  be  touched  into  generosity  when  he  can- 
not be  induced  to  care  for  duty  ;  and  he  who  smiles  at  all 
other  religions  may  yet  steadfastly  obey  the  instinct  which 
forbids  him  to  abuse  faith  placed  in  him. 
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Sucb  a  man  was  he ;  and  being  moreover  of  a  temper 
that,  when  once  moved  to  do  either,  never  gave  meas- 
uredlj  or  defended  feebly,  he  had  lavished  all  things  pos- 
sible on  Gladys  Gerant,  and  from  the  first  time  that  her 
innocent  eyes  had  met  his  own  had  dealt  with  her  gently, 
reverently,  purely;  breathing  no  word  to  her  that  her 
dead  boy-brother,  living,  could  ever  have  needed  to 
avenge. 

Fanfreluche  had  said  that  birds  of  prey  cannot  change 
their  natures :  and,  doubtless,  you  will  say  that  it  is  en- 
tirely improbable  that  such  a  man  could  ever  act  thus  by 
such  a  woman. 

Well,  I  can  only  answer  you  as  a  little  while  ago  I 
heard  a  novelist,  as  famous  in  the  drawing-room  as  on 
cover-side  and  moor-side,  answer  his  companion,  when 
she  demonstrated  to  him  that  one  of  his  stories — a  love 
story,  wUich  has  thrilled  the  hearts  of  many — was, 
charming  as  she  and  the  world  found  it,  after  all  very 
improbable. 

"  Improbable  ?"  he  repeated.  "  Improbable  J  Yes,  no 
doub<^  it  is — utterly  improbable.  Only,  you  see,  it  hap- 
pfti>»  to  be  all  true,  every  word  of  it.  But  I  don't  know 
l»»4»t  that  makes  much  difference — to  your  theory." 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

**THB   WOMAN   AT  THE   LATTICE." 

"  Thi  morality  of  Society  is  very  beautiful.  Look 
\here,"  said  Fanfreluche. 

It  was  a  mild  day  in  March,  there  were  sables  and 
sealskins  in  the  Row,  but  the  wearers  thereof  were  al- 
ready numerous  and  aristocratic,  and  along  the  Rails 
there  already  stood  some  score  of  dainty  equipages,  all 
with  fretting  horses,  and  some  with  coroueted  panels. 

The  east  still  prevailed  in  the  drift  of  the  wind,  but  the 
ennui  had  departed  from  the  smoking-rooms  of  the  clubs. 
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There  might  still  be  frost  on  the  pavements,  but  there 
was  fashion  in  the  footsteps  that  touched  them.  The 
sprang  had  scarce  put  forth  her  primroses,  but  Christie 
had  put  forth  his  porcelains.  The  chestnuts  had  hardly 
their  buds  yet  in  embryo,  but  the  studios  had  already 
their  paintings  in  maturity.  There  were  few  leaves  un- 
curled on  the  trees,  but  there  were  several  dinner-parties 
given  in  Belgravia.  The  mignonettes  had  not  begun  to 
sprout  in  the  window-boxes,  but  the  love-intrigues  had 
commenced  their  upspringing. 

London  was  at  its  pleasantest  season,  when  dinners 
are  few  enough  to  be  charming  ;  when  little  suppers  suc- 
ceed an  hour  or  two  in  the  stalls ;  when  the  afternoon 
tea  gathers  its  chit-chat  round  a  fire ;  when  men  and 
women  have  leisure  to  make  amusement  a  pastime  and 
not  a  toil ;  when  the  great  race  meetings  are  still  distant 
enough  not  to  absorb  every  thought  and  word  ;  when  the 
pictures  of  the  year  are  only  vaguely  known  by  tradition 
and  prophecy  breathed  from  private  views ;  when  scan- 
dal, aDd  laughter,  and  flirtation,  and  gossip,  all  are  un- 
jaded,  and  when  the  soul  of  the  cook,  if  it  breathe  a  sigh 
for  its  game-loves  departed,  is  yet  filled  with  a  soft  glow 
of  comfort  before  its  visions  of  salmon  aod  quails,  its  pos- 
sessions  of  lamb  and  asparagus. 

"  Look  where  ?"  I  asked  her  as  we  passed  together 
down  the  Row,  where  my  mistress,  alighting  from  her 
brougham,  was  walking  awhile,  accompanied  by  Beltran 
and  Guilliadene ;  all  who  passed  her  turning  to  look  at 
that  delicate  face  with  the  gleam  of  its  golden  hair,  and 
the  flush  which  the  wind  brought  to  its  skin,  set  in  the 
dark  softness  of  sables,  and  velvets,  and  laces,  as  the 
bright  hues  of  a  porcelain  painting  may  be  set  in  an  ebony 
frame. 

**  Everywhere,"  returned  Fanfreluche  comprehensively. 
"  Look  round,  my  dear,  at  them  all.  Look  at  that  pretty 
woman  in  chinchilla  and  violet.  That  is  Lady  Hilda  St. 
Maurice,  who  is  not  two-and-twenty,  and  who  has  had 
more  '  affairs '  already  than  there  are  rings  in  her  dress- 
ing-case. Last  year  I  lived  with  her  a  few  weeks;  ono 
day,  at  luncheon-time.  Colonel  St.  Maurice,  her  husband, 
you  know,  walked  in  to  her  with  all  her  letters  to  Charles 
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• 

Flickers,  the  actor,  in  bis  band.  DolHe  Flickers,  bis  wife, 
who  is  tolerably  jealous  of  him  on  and  off  the  boards,  bad 
got  at  them  somehow,  and  bad  sent  them  on  to  St.  Mau- 
rice. Hilda  never  winced  once,  though  be  made  a  scene 
out  of  it  *  Do  be  sensible,  Frank,'  she  said,  when  he'd 
stormed  himself  hoarse,  sbeviU  the  while  subh'mely  indif- 
ferent. *  People  who  live  in  glass  houses,  you  know — 
how  would  you  look  if  we  had  a  "  show-up  ?" '  And  she 
ate  a  greengage  as  she  spoke  ;  and  the  Colonel  was  *  sen- 
sible ;'  and  Lady  Ililda  went  next  day  to  the  drawing- 
room,  as  she  will  go  next  year. 

''  Look,  now,  at  that  haughty  piece  of  dark  still  beauty 
in  her  carriage :  that  is  the  Countess  of  Grancedieu. 
With  her  blue  blood,  and  her  immense  possessions,  and 
her  stainless  name,  she  is  the  very  type  of  the  lofty  and 
chaste  aristocrat.  Well,  I  have  lived  with  her  too ;  and 
if  I  spoke  their  tongue,  and  told  of  things  that  I  have  seen 
as  I  lay  in  my  lady^s  private  rooms  when  all  the  great  house 
was  still,  they  might  may- be  find  that  the  days  when 
Faustine  called  her  paramour  from  the  circus  to  the  pal- 
ace were  franker  and  not  deeply  darker  than  ours. 

"  Look,  too,  at  that  graceful  creature  so  exquisitely 
painted,  and  dressed  up  to  the  eyes  in  the  imperial  sables ; 
that  is  the  Duchess  of  Llandrysyl.  She,  the  greatest  of 
great  ladies,  has  royalty  in  her  veins ;  has  revived  the 
salon;  and  got  her  husband  the  vacant  ribbon.  People  say 
that  His  Grace  is  a  gloomy,  taciturn,  listless,  discourteous 
man,  ill  worthy  of  bis  matchless  wife.  An  autumn  or  two 
since  my  people  stayed  at  her  magnificent  domain  in  North 
Wales,  and  1  with  them.  One  evening  before  dinner 
bis  voice  woke  me  in  the  great,  dusky,  splendid  library  ; 
I  listened  ;  he  was  there,  alone,  with  his  wife.  I  heard 
enough  to  pity  from  my  soul  for  evermore  that  great 
noble,  who  was  more  wretched  than  any  cotter  on  his 
lands.  And  yet  he  held  his  peace,  has  always  held  ir, 
so  that  the  bright-haired  lad,  that  will  reign  after  him, 
the  only  child  of  them  all  that  has  any  look  of  his  face  or 
his  race,  may  never  know  the  truth  of  the  mother  who 
bore  him. 

'*  Look  there,  too,  at  that  lovely,  passionless  looking 
blonde,  with  all  that  guipure  about  her — that  is  Ida  War- 
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wick;  Dudley  Warwick  is  a  baronet's  son,  very  poor, 
very  idle,  very — good-natured  I  He  has  about  £500 
a  year — and  debts;  Ida,  a  peer*s  daughter,  has  nothing 
— and  debts.  Yet  they  keep  a  charming  little  house 
in  Belgravia ;  give  very  good  dinners ;  have  'the  first 
of  fruits  and  the  choicest  of  wines ;  two  high-step- 
ping bays  and  an  opera-box;  and  their  creditors  never 
trouble  them.  How  do  they  do  it?  Well,  the  Duke  of 
Holyrood's  bankers  could  tell,  and  handsome  Holy's 
presence  is  a  thing  of  course  in  the  bijou  house.  But, 
then,  Ida  is  quite  '  in  society ;'  her  children  are  cherubs ; 
her  own  people  are  fond  of  her ;  her  husband  lives  with 
her.  What  more  would  you  want  to  please  all  the  Pro- 
prieties ?  Oh,  it  is  a  beautiful  thing  this  morality  of 
English  Society!  Look  around,  my  dear,  and  only  re- 
flect that  not  one  of  these  women  I  have  named,  and 
not  one  of  their  set  or  their  order,  but  would  deem  her 
fair  fame  polluted,  and  her  fair  dignity  insulted,  if  only 
asked  to  know — Gladys  Gerant  I" 

She  spoke  the  truth :  the  truth  not  only  of  those  few, 
but  of  many  as  corrupt  as  themselves,  and  of  many  more 
whose  lives  were  really  just,  and  whose  honor  was  really 
honorable. 

As  Gladys  passed  under  the  leafless  boughs,  the  women 
of  his  world  looked  away  from  her,  with  that  serene,  pas- 
sionless look  which  ignores^  and  which  is  far  colder  as  it 
is  far  courtlier  than  any  scorn.  She  herself,  vaguely  con- 
scious of  its  insult  but  unconscious  of  its  meaning,  gave 
back  the  look  with  a  grave,  proud  meditation  in  her  eyes. 
She  dimly  felt  that  all  the  women  of  his  order  held  them- 
selves aloof  from  her;  she  thought  it  was  because  she 
publicly  pursued  an  art  for  fame,  and  because  she  came  of 
an  old,  humble,  impoverished  race,  whose  decay  all,  and 
whose  ancientness  none  had  known. 

Of  the  truth  she  had  no  nearer  conception :  all  men 
who  came  near  her  dealt  with  her  with  an  infinite  respect; 
she  did  not  dream  that  the  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters 
of  these  men  classed  her  with  all  that  was  basest  and 
most  venal.  She  knew  that  there  were  vile  women  ; 
often  she  heard  men  talk  of  them;  there  were  even  those 
in  her  own  theater  with  whom  he  had  requested  her  not 
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even  to  exchange  speech.  But  her  knowledge  of  such  was 
still  vaj^ue  ;  she  thought  scarcely  at  all  of  them  save  with 
a  shuddering  tender  compassion.  That  she  was  classed 
amidst  them  nevcrdawned.by  its  faintest  suspicion,  on  her. 

She  was  conscious  of  no  sin ;  she  was  proud  by  nature  ; 
she  was  content  in  his  protection  and  his  friendship;  she 
was  of  a  temper  to  which  the  mingled  isolation  and  pub- 
licity of  her  life  added  both  strength  and  sweetness ;  she 
only  knew  the  world  as  he  chose  to  show  it  to  her  :  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  that  world,  she  was  no  better  than 
Maude  Delamere,  no  higher  than  Lillian  Lee,  no  purer 
than  Laura  Pearl,  was  a  fact  that  nevei*  brought  its  in- 
dignity within  the  scope  of  her  sight  or  the  sphere  of  her 
thoughts. 

And  she  went  now  in  the  sunny  noon  of  the  s^ill 
wintry  morning,  with  her  graceful  head  turned  to  him  in 
happy  carelesd  speech,  and  a  wild-rose  flush  brought  to 
her  cheeks  by  the  wind;  and  her  eyes  glancing,  clear  as 
a  deer's,  dauntless  as  a  child's,  dreamy  as  a  poet's,  at  tho 
sneering,  smiling  faces  of  those  women  of  whom  he  had 
forbidden  her  to  have  any  knowledge ;  and  at  the  cold, 
immutable  countenances  of  those  other  women  who  had 
refused  to  have  any  knowledge  of  herself. 

I  think  there  was  something  in  that  look  which  baffled, 
perplexed,  annoyed  both  classes  of  these,  her  foes ;  for 
as  I  followed  her  I  heard  one  of  the  former  mutter  with 
a  laugh,  noting  the  delicate  warmth  which  the  wind  had 
fanned  in  her  face,  "Has  to  rouge  already,  by  daylight  I 
— bet  Fred  Bruce  a  pound  o'  cigars  that  she  did  1"  And 
I  heard  one  of  the  latter  murmur  to  a  friend,  noting  tho 
worth  of  the  almost  priceless  black  Chantilly  which  she 
Jiad  gathered  about  her,  "  IIow  they  do  imitate  all  laces 
now ;  did  you  see  that  ?  You  would  almost  think  it  was 
real  1" 

Now  I  believe  that  when  a  woman's  o\l^n  fair  skin  is 
called  rouge,  and  her  own  old  lace  is  called  imitation, 
Bho  must  in  some  way  or  other  have  roused  sharply  tho 
conscience  or  the  envy  of  her  sisters  who  sit  in  judg- 
ment. 

Fanfreluche  and  I,  as  we  ran,  caught  many  such  little 
phrases  from  tho  peripatetics  of  the  How.     Almost  all 
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wbom  we  passed  had  some  word  or  another  as  thej  saw 
her. 

"  Is  that  the  great  actress  ?"  said  a  country  cousin  with 
a  stare.     "  How  young  she  looks!" 

"  They  know  how  to  make  themselves  look  young 
when  they  are  seventy  I"  said  her  companion,  who  no 
doubt  was  a  woman  that  knew  the  world 

**  I  wonder  who  she  really  was,"  said  a  man  who  had 
the  look  of  the  Rag  about  him. 

**  Don't  you  know  ?"  said  his  friend  arm-in-arm  with 
him.  *'  She  was  the  natural  daughter  of  the  old  Duke 
of  Holyrood  by  an  opera-singer.  I  can  see  a  likeness  in 
her  to  the  young  Duke  myself." 

"  So  can  I,  now  you  name  it,"  responded  his  ally. 
"  |5ut  I  have  heard  so  many  stories  that " 

**  Oh,  this  is  the  perfect  truth,"  interrupted  the  other. 
"  I  had  it  from  a  man  who  used  to  know*  old  Holyrood 
very  intimately." 

'*  Is  that  she  ?"  asked  a  handsome  young  girl  very 
eagerly.  *'  Oh,  I  never  saw  a  real  actress  out  of  doors 
before  I  Somebody  told  me  they  were  always  so  yellow 
by  daylight.     But  she  is  as  fair " 

**  As  you  are,"  added  the  man  with  her,  apparently 
her  brother.  "Actresses  are  the  prettiest  women  we 
have.  *  My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,  she  said,'  is  true  of 
an  actress,  if  not  of  the  traditional  milkmaid  of  the 
song." 

"  Oh,  if  I  were  but  as  lovely !"  sighed  the  girl,  who 
could  only  have  been  "just  out,"  and  unspoiled  by  lovers 
and  ladies-maids.  "  And  what  beautiful  furs,  and  what 
exquisite  lace  I  Ah,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  got  those 
stalls  for  to-night  I  And  it  is  such  a  pretty  name,  too — 
Gladys  Gerant.     Is  it  really  her  name?" 

"Heavens,  no  I  I  dare  say  her  real  name's  Mary 
Stubb,  or  MaVtha  Grubb,  or  something  as  euphonious," 
laughed  the  brother,  moving  her  onward. 

"  Who  is  she,  really  V'  murmured  an  elegant  woman, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  Lady  Cississiter,  to  her  companion 
who  had  the  look  of  a  Bow- Window  frequenter. 

"  God  knows  !"  he  res|K)nded.  "  Last  thing  they  say 
is  that  her  father's  one  of  Beltran's  gamekeepers ;  and 
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that  the  keeper  cut  up  rough  about  dishonor  and  all 
that,  and  got  firing  at  him  from  a  cover,  Irish  fashion,  last 
time  he  was  down  at  his  own  place.  Keeper  missed  him 
by  a  hair's-breadth  ;  and  is  put  away  somewhere  in  an 
asylum.  Wish  we  could  do  as  much  by  the  Ribbonmen." 

"  Very  romantic  !*'  said  Lady  Cississiter  with  a  little 
incredulous  contempt.  ''  What  sables  those  are  she  has  I 
Really,  how  preposterous  I" 

Whether  she  meant  the  keeper's  vengeance,  or  the 
sables'  worth,  I  know  not,  for  she  also  passed  onward. 

"  My  stars,  what  lace  I"  muttered  Lillian  Lee,  putting 
up  her  eyeglass  as  she  checked  her  horse  by  the  rails. 
"  By  Jove,  Jack,  the  virtuous  dodge  seems  uncommon 
good  to  go  in  for " 

*'  I  wouldn't  try  it  if  I  were  you,"  said  John  Beaude-. 
sort,  who  rode  with  her.  "  You  wouldn't  look  the  part 
—quite." 

"  Beatrice  Leintwardine  has  had  an  awful  row  with 
him.  They'll  never  speak  again,"  said  a  Guardsman, 
meaning  the  Countess  of  Leintwardine,  Beltran's  sister. 

"About  the  property  ?"  said  another  who  was  arm-in- 
arm with  him.  "I  dare  say  she's  fidgety.  He's  got 
rid  of  all  he  can ;  and  her  second  boy's  in  the  entail,  you 
know." 

''  Oh,  hang  it,  no  I  About  the  diamonds,"  answered 
the  first  speaker.  ''  He's  given  the  Beltran  diamonds  to 
that  girl,  and  the  Leiutwardines  are  furious." 

"  The  deuce  1  that's  a  new  trick,"  murmured  his  friend. 
"Awfully  pleasant.  All  St.  John's  Wood  and  Brompton 
will  be  flying  at  one's  family  jewels  now ;  I'm  sorry  he's 
put  it  into  their  heads.  All  the  racing-plate  and  shooting- 
shields  will  have  to  go  next,  I  suppose." 

"  That's  begun.  Last  season  Mrs.  Delamere  asked 
poor  old  Brune  to  lend  her  his  St.  Leger  cup  for  her  side- 
board at  one  of  her  big  dinners " 

*'  Oh,  Lord,  yes,  I  remember.  And  when  he  sent  for 
it  next  day  she  wrote  him  word  back  that  she  '  never  re- 
turned gifts  if  people  pleased  to  repent  of  them.'  Ho 
raved  ;  talked  of  law " 

"  But  he  never  went  to  law,  and  the  vase  is  the  Dela- 
mere's  now." 
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"  Did  you  get  that  box  at  the  Coronet  for  to-niorrow, 
Charlie  ?"  asked  a  handsome  matron  of  a  handsome 
youth. 

"Couldn't,  aunt  Everything  taken  for  a  fortnight 
Put  our  name  down.  But  you  can  see  her  for  nothing 
here — looL" 

"  I  never  look  at  that  class  of  persons,"  said  the  hand- 
some woman,  severely. 

''And  jfit  you  send  me  to  take  a  box  on  purpose  to 
look  at  her  I" 

"Don't  be  stupid,  Charlie.  That  is  on  the  stage. 
That  is  quite  different" 

**  Who  was  she,  really  V^  asked  a  pretty  dainty  widow 
in  pearl  grays  and  swansdown:  the  fortieth  time  that  I 
heard  the  same  question  asked  in  three  turns  of  the 
How. 

"  Well — really — I  believe  the  story  is  this,"  returned 
the  man  with  her.  "  She  was  the  wife  of  a  poor  devil 
of  a  painter,  who  married  her  when  she  was  fifteen.  Vis- 
count Beltran  met  them  at  Dresden,  where  they  were 
living  in  great  wretchedness ;  took  a  fancy  to  her ;  and 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  bring  her  out  on  the  stage 
here,  and  pay  the  husband  five  hundred  a  year  to — ab- 
sent himself.  But  they  do  say  that  the  husband  is  wax- 
ing wroth  because  she  makes  so  much  money,  and  that 
we  shall  have  the  divorce  on,  and  the  whole  story  out 
before  long." 

"  Dear  me  I"  sighed  the  widow,  who  evidently  thought 
sim'plicity  her  own  great  point  **  But  that  seems  a  very 
wicked  thing  of  Lord  Beltran  I" 

"  I  never  heard  a  good  thing  of  him.  It  is  hardly  so 
bad  as  some  others  I  could  tell  you,"  said  the  speaker, 
who  as  I  found  afterwards  was  a  young  clerk  at  the  war 
office,  who  knew  Beltran  about  as  much  as  he  knew  the 
^ueen — by  sight 

"  Pray  don't!"  murmured  the  widow.  "But  how  does 
it  come,  then,  that  she  has  the  same  name  as  that  pretty 
green  book  you  bought  me  ?  I  thought  somebody  said 
she  was  the  poor  boy's  sister?" 

"  Pooh  1  The  boy's  dead  ;  he  can't  contradict  them  if 
they  do.     But  it  is  all  bosh.     She  is  the  wife  of  this 
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painter  in  Dresden.  McGilp,  who  is  studying  in  Dres- 
den, told  me  so.  The  name's  a  mere  nom  de  fantaisie, 
picked  out  of  the  poems." 

And  they  also  passed  on,  amidst  the  chit-chat,  the 
cigar-smoke,  the  perfumes,  and  the  gay  dresses,  under 
the  scarcely-budding  boughs  of  Rotten  Row. 

*'  Mercy  on  me  1"  said  Fanfreluche.  "And  to  think  all 
these  people  devoutly  believe  what  they  sayl  That  is 
what  is  so  comical.  When  Libel  lies  for  a  purpose  it  is 
comprehensible,  if  criminal;  but  when  Gossip  lies  from 
mere  wantonness  it  is  such  an  awful  fool ;  for  pretending 
to  have  the  eyes  of  an  Argus  it  has  all  the  blindness  of  a 
Bat  1" 

"And  yet  you  once  said  that  the  scandals  of  Society, 
if  false  in  the  latter,  are  often  true  in  the  spirit,"  I  said, 
for  I  loved  to  twit  her  with  her  own  would-be  smart 
sayings. 

'•  I  never  said  anything  so  foolish,"  snapped  Fanfre- 
luche. "  What  I  did  say  was  that  if  you  haven't  the 
story  you  ought  to  have.  Society  always  supplies  you 
with  it,  as  a  good  corset-maker  supplies  a  poor  lath  of  a 
girl  with  a  comely  figure.  If  you  occupy  an  equivocal 
position,  you  clearly  ought  to  have  an  equivocal  history ; 
supposing  you  are  really  innocent  and  have  not  one,  So- 
ciety weaves  one  for  you — suitable  in  every  respect  if  not 
comfortable." 

"A  tire-web  for  the  Glance  it  enfolds,"  I  murmured. 
**  Is  it  true  that  Lady  Leintwardine  has  quarreled  about 
the  diamonds  ?  She  used  to  be  very  much  attached  to 
her  brother." 

"  Could  they  speak  truth  here  ?"  retorted  Fanfreluche. 
"  No — it  was  not  about  the  diamonds.  Beatrice  Leint- 
wardine is  far  too  much  of  a  gentlewoman  to  dispute 
about  them.  It  was  one  day  last  month,  in  the  railwa}'- 
carriage.  Beltran  and  she  had  been  down  with  her  boy, 
Beaulieu,  to  Eton,  and  coming  back — we  were  alone — 
she  took  him  to  task  about  having  old  Margett  Llansaint 
living  with  *that  girl,'  as  she  called  Gladys  Gerant:  and 
went  so  far  as  to  lament  that  she  herself  could  never  take 
any  notice  of  faithful  old  Margett  now  that  he  had  placed 
her  under  the  same  roof  with — with — she  did  not  quire 
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finish  her  sentence.  Beltran  was  looking  straight  at  her ; 
and  he  has  a  way  of  doing  tliat  which  often  incommodes 
people.  When  she  paused  he  answered  her  very  quietly, 
*  My  dear  Beatrice,'  said  he,  '  I  suppose  even  brothers 
and  sisters  may  know  each  other  forever  forty  years  and 
be  strangers  all  the  time.  Since  you  fancy  I  could  turn 
my  dead  mother's  old  servant  into  a  pander  to  my  vices, 
the  less  you  see  of  me  the  better,  I  fancy.  Pll  order 
Beau's  new  boat,  and  look  after  him  down  there — good- 
day  to  you.'  And  as  the  train  stopped  just  then  at  a 
station  he  got  out,  lit  a  cigar,  and  went  into  a  smoking- 
carriage.  He  has  never  spoken  to  her  since  then,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  belief  never  will  speak  to  her.  And  yet 
he  is  much  attached  to  Lady  Leintwardine." 

"  Did  he  ever  ask  her  to  know  Gladys  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  did.  He  tried  hard  when  the  child  first  came 
out — and  before,  I  think — to  make  the  women  of  his  own 
family  feel  some  interest  in  her.  But  they  were  stub- 
born, and  would  not  do  so  much  as  see  her ;  and  you 
know  verv  well  that  he  is  not  a  man  who 'will  ask 
twice." 

**  And  yet  she  is  as  innocent  as  their  own  little  chil- 
dren that  are  at  play  in  their  homes,"  I  cried  indignantly  ; 
for  by  this  time  I  had  come  to  the  sure  knowledge  that 
howsoever  it  might  look  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  this 
life  was  stainless. 

*'  What's  that  to  do  with  it,  my  dear?"  retorted  Fan- 
freluche.     **  She  is  an  actress." 

"  But  still  there  are  men  who  will  believe  in  her — men 
besides  himself?" 

"  Ah,  my  dear,"  Fanfreluche  replied  with  much  en- 
ergy. "  But  don't  you  know  that  whilst  broad,  intellect- 
ual skepticism  is  masculine,  narrow  social  skepticism  is 
feminine?  To  get  hearty,  reverent,  genuine  belief  in  the 
innocence  of  a  slandered  woman,  go  to  a  man:  where 
the  world  has  once  doubted,  women,  the  world-worship- 
ers, will  forever  after  doubt  also.  You  can  never  bring 
women  to  see  that  the  pecked-at  fruit  is  always  the  rich- 
est and  sweetest ;  they  always  take  the  benison  of  the 
wooing  bird  to  be  the  malison  of  the  hidden  worm  1" 
Which  metapboric  sentence  seemed  to  please  her,  for  .she 
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shook  her  golden  bells,  and  went  to  gossip  with  the  ar- 
rogant Astolat  poodle. 

A  little  later  there  passed  us,  going  to  her  carriage,  a 
very  handsome  woman,  with  gleaming  hazel  eyes,  and  a 
haughty,  languid  mouth. 

"  That  was  Lady  Otho  1"  I  cried  to  Fanfrelache  when 
she  rejoined  me. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  she  made  answer.  "  There  is  no- 
thing between  them  now.  Two  autumns  ago  he  went  to 
Africa  and  she  went  to  Rome.  He  potted  Maneaters 
and  she  Monsignori.  Love  died  a  natural  death  with 
absence ;  and  when  they  met  with  the  next  London  sea- 
son they  agreed  by  tacit  consent  to  bury  it  decently  in 
pretty  cere-clothes  of  courtesy.  Love  used  to  die  violent 
deaths,  you  know,  in  the  old  times  of  passion  and  pon- 
iards, but  nowadays  its  common  disease  is  that  gentle 
form  of  atrophy  called  ennui,  and  it  yawns  itself  softly 
out  of  existence,  polite  and  bien  posi  to  the  last,  like  the 
moribund  beauty  who  asked  for  fresh  ruffles  and  rouge 
ere  she  took  the  last  sacrament,  and  drew  the  last 
breath." 

"  He  never  cared  much  for  her?"  said  L 

"  He  never  cared  much  for  anybody.  *  How  can  you 
care  so  awfully  for  me,  Effie  ?  You  know  I  care  no- 
thing about  you,'  I  heard  a  man  of  that  sort  say  once  to  a 
woman  who  had  clung  to  him  for  years  with  a  vehement 
adoration  which  moved  him  with  a  little  gratitude  and  a 
great  deal  of  ennui.  *  I  know  you  don't,  dear,'  she  an- 
swered him  humbly ;  '  but  I  think  that  is  just  why  I  do 
care  for  you.  You  see,  men  who  love  us  much  always 
look  such  fools  to  us.'  And  she  spoke  with  knowledge, 
for  many  much  better  and  wiser  than  he  bad  loved  her." 

**  And  yet  you  sometimes  say  men  love  more  truly  than 
women  ?" 

'*  Sa  they  do.  I  have  seen  fifty  instances  of  it.  But 
it  is  true  that  their  strongest  loves  are  not  always  their 
most  legitimate.  '  The  wife '  may  be  poetized  about  and 
preached  about ;  but  it  is  not  always  she  of  whom  he  thinks 
when  he  lies  wide  awake  on  a  brown-twilit  moor,  or  dull 
with  fever  in  a  hot  sulphurous,  eastern  city :  it  is  oftener 
of  some  fair  sweet  fate  that  might  have  been,  or  of  some 
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fond  dead  thing  that  loved  him  with  tenderest  anwis- 
dom." 

And  I  think  she  was  right. 

*'  Not  very  long  ago  I  was  down  away  in  the  vale  of  Bel- 
voir.  I  stayed  with  my  friends  at  a  great  stately  place, 
owned  by  as  gallant  a  gentleman  as  ever  swung  himself  into 
saddle.  His  wife  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  he  treated 
her  with  the  courtliest  tenderness ;  indeed,  I  often  heard 
their  union  cited  as  one  of  almost  uneqnaled  felicity. 
*  He  never  had  a  thought  that  he  did  not  tell  me  I'  I 
heard  his  wife  once  say  to  a  friend.  *Not  a  single 
thought,  I  know,  all  these  twelve  years  of  our  marriage.' 
It  was  a  happy  belief—many  women  have  the  like — but 
it  was  an  unutterably  foolish  one,  for  the  minds  of  the 
best  and  truest  amongst  you  are  in  many  things  as  sealed 
books  to  those  whom  you  care  for  the  most. 

"  One  bitter,  black,  hunting-day,  a  day  keen  and  cold, 
with  frost,  as  men  feared,  in  the  air,  and  with  the  ground 
so  hard  that  even  the  Duke's  peerless  'dandies,'  perfect 
hounds  though  they  are,  scarcely  could  keep  the  scent, 
there  came  terrible  tidings  to  the  Hall — he  had  met  with 
a  crashing  fall.  His  horse  had  refused  at  timber,  and 
had  fallen  upon  him,  kicking  his  head  with  the  hind  hoofs 
repeatedly.  They  had  taken  him  to  the  nearest  farm- 
house, insensible ;  even  dead  already,  they  feared.  His 
wife  and  the  elder  amongst  the  beautiful  children  fled  like 
mad  creatures  across  the  brown  fallows  and  the  drear, 
blackened  meadows.  The  farm,  happily,  was  not  far:  I 
sped  with  them.  When  they  reached  him  he  was  not 
quite  lifeless,  but  he  knew  none  of  them  ;  his  head  had 
been  beaten  in  by  the  plates  of  the  kicking  hoofs,  and 
they  waited  for  his  death  with  every  moment,  in  the  lit- 
tle, old,  dusky  room,  with  its  leaded  lattices,  and  its  odor 
of  dried  lavender,  and  its  bough  of  holly  above  the  hearth. 
For  this  had  chanced  upon  Christmas  Eve.  To  his  wife's 
agonies,  to  his  children's  moans,  he  was  silent;  he  knew 
nothing ;  he  lay  with  closed  eyes  and  crushed  brain — 
deaf,  blind,  mute.  Suddenly  the  eyes  opened,  and  stared 
at  the  red  winter  sun  where  it  glowed  dimly  through  the 
squares  of  the  lattice-panes.  '  Dolores  I'  he  cried  aloud, 
'  Dolores  I  Dolores  I'     It  was  the  name  of  none  there 
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*  My  God  I  What  woman  is  it  he  calls  V  his  wife  asked 
in  her  torture.  But  none  ever  knew.  Through  half  the 
night  his  faint  pulse  beat,  his  faint  breath  came  and  went; 
but  consciousness  never  more  returned,  and  forever  he 
muttered  only  that  one  name,  that  name  which  was  not 
her  own.  And  when  they  laid  the  dead  body  in  its 
shroud,  they  found  on  the  left  arm  above  the  elbow,  the 
word  '  Dolores'  marked  on  the  skin,  as  sailors  stamp  let- 
ters in  their  flesh.  But  whose  it  was,  or  what  woe  or 
passion  it  recorded,  none  ever  knew — not  even  his  wife, 
who  had  believed  she  shared  his  every  thought  I — and  to 
his  grave  his  dead,  secret  love  went  with  him. 

"  This  man  was  but  a  gay,  frank,  high-spirited  gentle- 
man, of  no  great  knowledge,  and  of  no  great  attainments, 
riding  fearlessly,  laughing  joyously,  living  liberally ;  not 
a  man,  one  would  have  said,  to  know  any  deep  passions, 
to  treasure  any  bitter  memories — and  yet  he  had  loved 
one  woman  so  well  that  he  had  never  spoken  of  her,  and 
never  forgotten  her ;  never — not  even  in  his  death  hour, 
when  the  poor,  stunned,  stifled  brain  had  forgotten  all 
other  things  of  earth." 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  often  with  you, 
and  that  you  bear  with  you  through  your  lifetime  the 
brand  of  an  unforgotten  name,  branded  deep  in,  in  days 
of  passion,  that  none  around  you  ever  wot  of,  and  that 
the  wife  who  sleeps  on  your  heart  never  knows. 

It  is  dead — the  old  love — long  dead.  And  yet,  when 
your  last  hour  shall  come,  and  your  senses  shall  be  dizzy 
with  death,  the  pale  loves  of  the  truth  and  the  hearth  will 
fade  from  you,  and  this  love  alone  will  abide. 

At  that  moment  both  Fanfreluche  and  I  were  sum- 
moned ;  and  while  Beltran  walked  homeward,  the  little 
brougham,  with  its  pair  of  small,  spirited  horses,  swept 
Gladys  away  to  the  studio  of  Marmion  Eagle. 

Marmion  Eagle  was  as  handsome  as  ever,  and  had  be- 
come much  more  famous;  so  famous,  indeed,  that  bo 
was  almost  fashionable,  and  that  where  people  before  lind 
talked  of  his  insanities,  thoy  now  only  murmured  of  his 
eccentricities.  A  man  may  flirt  as  wantonly  ^»  he  will 
with  color  when  once  the  Midas  has  pronounced  Uiat  his 
drawing  is  anatomically  perfect,  and  that  his  mi'anings, 
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cvea  when  obscure,  are  always  profoundly  poetic ;  and 
he  may  indulge  as  he  will  in  stalking  through  the  Park 
in  an  olive  velvet  Yelanquez  dress,  with  a  maul-stick  in 
his  hand,  and  a  fez  cap  on  his  bead,  when  once  it  is 
thoroughly  well  known  that  he  goes  to  the  Premier's 
At-homes,  and  is  admitted  to  the  dinners  of  the  Duchess 
of  Llandrysyl. 

His  fair  patrician,  Gwendoline,  had  wedded  her  coro- 
net ;  and  be  had  locked  up  in  a  cabinet  the  miniature 
which  be  had  once  privily  made  of  her,  as  he  had  met 
her  first,  when  he  was  a  wandering  sketcber,  linder  the 
oaks  of  her  father's  park.  But  she  asked  him  to  dinner 
with  great  regularity,  employed  her  influence  to  have  his 
pictures  hung  on  the  line ;  and,  in  fine,  got  him  much 
talked  about.  Menus  and  notoriety  are  the  favorite  coins 
with  which  Love  pays  his  debts  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

We  were  soon  at  his  studio  in  the  heart  of  the  "  wilder 
west,"  where  the  brethren  of  the  brush  do  congregate. 
When  last  I  had  known  him,  his  atelier  had  been  a  big 
and  barren  room,  with  a  few  casts  and  a  bronze  or  two, 
down  somewhere  in  Chelsea,  overlooking  the  Thames. 
Now  it  was  placed  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  perfumed 
with  successful  talent,  and  in  a  suburb  where  the  car- 
riages thronged  by  the  hundreds  on  "Art  Sunday"  with 
every  spring.  And  now  the  painting-room  itself  was 
cedar  paneled,  velvet-hung,  full  of  beautiful  hues  and 
grand  outlines. 

So  swiftly  will  the  word  of  the  Midas  and  the  cards 
of  a  Duchess  persuade  the  public  that  genius  is  a  thing, 
eccentric  no  doubt,  but  still  not  absolutely  damnable — 
even,  indeed,  almost  deserving  of  a  stockbroker's  patron- 
age, and  of  a  mill-owner's  checks. 

Gladys  now  went  to  give  him  her  last  sitting  for  a  por- 
trait, which  he  had  painted  of  her  for  that  year's  exhibi- 
tion. He  had  drawn  her  as  the  Saxon  daughter  of  Hen- 
gist,  bearing  in  her  hand  the  golden  mazer,  wherewith 
she  bade  her  lord  Vortigern  **  Waes  heal,"  and  gave  to 
the  high  tides  and  holydays  of  England  the  pledge  and 
custom  of  the  wassail-cup. 

The  picture  was  beautiful ;  and  a  few  great  connoisseurs, 
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permitted  to  see  it  ia  progress,  had  pronounced  that  it 
would  be  the  picture  of  the  year,  when,  with  the  king- 
cups and  hawthorns  of  May,  the  picture  exhibition  should 
unclose. 

The  figure  was  life-size,  clad  in  white,  with  no  color  at 
all  about  it,  save  in  the  massive  gold  cup  of  wine  which 
she  bore ;  in  the  purple  border  of  the  robe ;  and  in  the 
cool  pure  blue  of  a  northern  sky  at  noon.  The  few  great 
connoisseurs  talked  very  grandly,  if  not  very  luminously, 
of  this  wondrous  white  ;  of  its  purity,  of  its  crystal  clear- 
ness exeitipt  from  coldness,  of  its  soft  shadows  that  yet 
were  white  likewise,  and  of  its  admirable  management, 
against  the  azure  that  alone  relieved  it.  But  though 
they  talked  thus,  the  true  charm  of  the  picture  abode  in 
the  face  which  gazed  out  of  it :  the  grave,  tender,  proud, 
wistful  face,  with  its  meditative  eyes,  and  its  exquisite 
hues,  and  its  eloquent  mouth,  that  had  all  the  smile  of 
youth,  and  all  the  sorrow  of  genius. 

The  portrait  was  so  perfected  that  I  believe  the  artist 
only  demanded  another  sitting  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  noting  the  light  glow  on  the  fair  waves  of 
hair,  and  of  seeing  the  gracious  form  of  the  young  actress 
move  amongst  the  dusky  magnificence  of  his  atelier. 

There  was  scarcely  anything  more  to  be  done  ;  but  he 
stood  for  habit's  sake  touching  this  fold,  and  that  detail, 
whilst  Gladys  sat  on  a  sort  of  dais  above,  which  was 
hung  with  maroon-hued  velvet,  and  filled  with  soft,  pale, 
hot-house  roses — for  Marmion  Eagle  had  all  that  love  of 
fragrance  and  beauty,  of  grouping  and  grace,  which  is 
called,  not  with  much  wisdom,  the  effeminacy  of  genius. 

Presently  there  entered  Dudley  Moore,  who  criticised 
the  picture  with  pungent  acerbity,  and  complimented  tho 
original  of  it  with  all  the  suavity  of  which  he  could  when 
he  chose  be  master;  a  little  while  later  there  sauntered 
in  Lord  Guilliadene,  who  had  been  breakfasting  with  the 
Guards  at  Knightsbridge,  and  who  was,  in  his  indolent 
way,  a  dilettante  of  no  mean  knowledge  or  discernment ; 
awhile  after  there  came  Beltran  himself,  bearing  with 
him  a  small  picture,  and  a  very  quaint  piece  of  old  Capo 
di  Monte,  on  which  he  wished  for  Marmion  Eagle'ti 
opinion. 
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Whilst  the  Capo  di  Monte  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
he  set  the  picture  before  Gladys. 

She  looked  long,  and  did  not  speak. 

''  You  do  not  like  it  I''  he  exclaimed  in  some  disappointed 
surprise. 

"  It  is  exquisite,"  she  made  answer.  "  But  it  pains  me : 
it  is  unutterably  sad." 

"  Nonsense !  It  is  only  a  little  study  of  pearls  and 
grays.  I  bought  it  for  its  admirable  management  of  half- 
tones." 

"  It  is  sad,"  she  answered  him,  "intensely  sad:  Look — 
it  is  a  woman  alone ;  a  woman  without  hope,  a  womaa 
tired,  not  by  work  of  years,  but  by  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred.  It  is  all  twilight ;  rue,  only,  blossoms  in  tho 
lattice,  tho  plant  they  used  to  give  to  captives  at  the  bar ; 
in  the  bowl  of  water  a  purple  butterfly  lies  drowned  ;  in 
that  landscape  beyond  there  are  evening  shadows,  but  no 
evening  stars.     The  whole  picture  has  history." 

Beltran  laughed. 

"You  have  the  swiftest  and  dreamiest  of  fancies  I  The 
grays  and  the  pearls  would  please  wie  just  as  well  if  their 
subject  were  any  old  Ogham  stone,  or  a  gris  do  Flandres 
jug.     Ned,  what  do  you  say?" 

The  Earl  sauntered  up  with  his  eyeglass. 

"  By  Jove,  whereM  you  pick  up  that  ?  I  offered  any 
money  for  the  thing  twelve  months  ago,  and  couldn't  buv 
it." 

Dudley  Moore  just  then,  with  the  Capo  di  Monte  for  a 
theme,  had  commenced  one  of  those  charming  disquisi- 
tions on  Art  with  which  he  would  occasionally  favor 
people :  learned,  ironic,  sometimes  abstruse,  always  full 
of  suggestion,  to  whijch  painter  and  virtuoso  were  alike 
glad  to  listen. 

The  opinions  be  gave  forth  in  them  were  seldom  indeed 
similar  to  what  flowed  from  his  pen  for  the  Midas :  he 
was  one  of  those — they  are  many — who  deem  the  Public 
a  child  to  whom  it  is  not  well  to  tell  overmuch  truth.  In 
the  Midas  he  would  uphold  that  a  recent  National  Gallery 
purchase  was  a  quite  undoubted  Coreggio,  when  in  private 
he  would  rend  the  Coreggio  to  atoms  as  the  most  miserable 
of  impostors. 
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"  Tom  Glaze,  who  is  my  particular  friend,  bouf^ht  it ; 
Lord  Esprit,  whom  I  always  make  it  a  point  to  disagree 
with,  attacked  it;  and  the  nation  itself  could  not  tell  a 
Raphael  from  a  Frank  Stone,"  he  would  say  with  a  grim 
chuckle  to  his  intimates.  '*  Besides,  it  is  infinitely  amusing 
to  hear  Esprit  raging  like  a  wounded  boar  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  to  see  the  public  on  its  knees  before  that 
wretched  bit  of  canvas,  begotten  yesterday  by  some  lad 
on  the  Pincian  Hill,  who  couldn't  pay  his  padrona's  bill.  I 
would  not  disturb  so  admirable  a  farce  for  the  world." 

And  so  he  would  calmly  continue  to  laud  the  Coreggio 
in  print,  and  to  chuckle  in  private,  and  would  atone  to  the 
public  by  flaying  alive  before  it  every  hapless  living  artist 
he  could  find. 

"  Modern  painters  do  not  owe  you  much,  sir!"  said  a 
youngster  to  him  once,writhing  under  the  Midas^s  ruthless 
flagellation  of  his  first  Academy  picture.  "  On  the  con- 
trary,'' said  the  great  censor  taking  his  snufl*,  "  they  owe 
me  much — or  might  have  owed  me  much.  If  they  had 
only  listened  to  me  they  would  have  saved  every  shilling 
that  they  have  thrown  away  on  canvas  I" 

Whilst  they  were  busied  in  discussion  with  him  I  stole 
up  to  the  little  picture  which  Beltran  had  placed  upon  a 
low  easel.  There,  .with  the  soft  warmth  of  the  hot-house 
roses  about  it,  I  saw  in  its  grayness,  and  sadness,  and  lone- 
liness, the  sketch  of  the  Woman  at  the  Lattice. 

To  that  easel,  when  the  great  critic  had  left,  Marmion 
Eagle  came,  and  paused  long  before  it. 

"You  have  bought  this?"  he  asked. 

"  I  found  it  in  a  bric-^brac  shop  the  other  day  in  Paris," 
answered  Beltran.  "  Do  you  know  the  artist?  Is  it  of 
value  ?" 

Marmion  Eagle  did  not  answer ;  he  was  lost  in  thought 
before  the  little  painting. 

*'  Twelve  months  ago  he  refused  its  weight  in  gold,"  he 
muttered  after  awhile. 

"  Who  did  ?" 

"  The  painter  of  it." 

"  And  why  did  he  refuse  gold  then  ?"  asked  Glad}  s, 
"and  yet  now  lets  it  lie  for  sale  in  a  public  place?" 

"  Because  he  is  no  longer  in  love  with  the  woman  who 
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sat  for  it,  I  imagine,"  said  Beltran  with  his  slight,  tired 
laugh.  **  The  Madonna  that  we  consider  priceless  at  Mid- 
summer has  a  knack  of  turning,  by  Christmas,  into  a  mere 
venal  model,  who  may  go  for  whatever  her  charms  chance 
to  fetch !»» 

"  Because  he  is  no  longer  living,"  said  Marmion  Eagle 
gravely.  "  To  few  men  is  it  given  to  be  able  to  secure 
fame  for  their  work  when  their  hand  has  no  longer  its 
cunning,  and  their  brain  no  longer  its  skill." 

"  There  is  a  story,  then  ?     Come,  tell  it  us." 

"  It  is  a  very  common  story,"  answered  the  painter  with 
a  smile  that  had  a  little  bitterness.  '^  It  was  only  that  a 
man  had  some  genius,  and  that  a  woman  killed  it." 

Gladys,  where  she  sat  amidst  the  fragrance  of  the 
frail  hot-house  roses,  turned  her  head  towards  them. 

*'  The  picture  told  us  something ;  but  do  you  tell  us 
more.     It  was  not  that  woman  who  killed  him  ?" 

"  This  woman  ?  no  1  I  do  not  know  very  much ;  what 
I  do  know  I  will  tell." 

He  sank  into  a  chair  near,  his  hand  playing  with  the 
delicate  bloom  of  the  roses,  the  faint  afternoon  light  falling 
upon  the  little  portrait  that  had  been  painted  in  the  drowsy 
golden  days  of  summer,  at  the  Silver  Stag,  with  the  bees 
booming  amongst  the  lime  blossom^,  and  the  seeding 
grasses  blowing  in  the  wind. 

**  A  year  or  more  ago,  Paris  was  mad  about  one  young 
painter.  Paris  had  seen  his  pictures  for  ten  years,  and 
refused  to  believe ;  then  suddenly  it  took  a  fit  of  belief, 
and  could  not  atone  enough.  It  is  the  public  way. 
Only,  unhappily,  the  public  is  so  often  like  a  child,  and 
leaves  its  neglected  bird  so  long  to  starve  in  an  empty 
cage,  that  when  it  comes  to  caress  the  bird  it  finds  but  a 
ruffled  heap  of  dead  plumage,  which  cannot  feel  its 
kisses.  This  young  man  was  kissed  before  he  was  dead: 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  conceive  a  picture  which  drew 
the  whole  cily  to  it.  You  will  remember  it ;  it  was  called 
Faustine  ?" 

*'  Faustine  1"  echoed  Beltran,  to  whom  he  had  turned. 
"  Of  course,  a  marvelous  painting." 

*'  Well,  the  artist  of  Faustine  painted  also  yonder 
sketch  of  the  woman  at  the  lattice.     I  wonder  that  you 
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should  have  overlooked  that  sketch  when  it  was  shown 
In  the  Salon.  lie  was  offered  any  money  for  it,  but  he 
refused  to  sell  it.  '  Shall  a  man  sell  his  soul  V  he  used 
to  say ;  but  I  believe  no  one  knew  what  he  meant.  I 
was  in  Paris  a  great  deal  last  year,  and  I  saw,  but  never 
spoke  to,  him.  lie  was  the  handsomest  man  I  ever 
bebeld  ;  handsome  is  no  word  for  him  ;  he  was  as  beau- 
tiful as  a  god.  When  he  walked  in  the  Bois,  people 
turned  after  him  as  though  he  were  a  king  or  woman  ;  he 
was  like  some  Phidian  statue  incarnated.  Unhappily  in 
an  evil  uour  Cleopatre  saw  his  beauty." 

"  I  remember  now,"  murmured  Beltran. 

"  Whu  was  Cleop&tre?"  asked  Gladys. 

"  Cleopar.re  i  Well, — she  was  Cleopatre.  Paris  knew 
little  more,  neither  need  you.  But  it  is  told  of  her  that 
when  she  s^ziw  the  scathing  satire  of  the  Faustine,  she 
said,  *  He  has  dared  to  scourge  us ;  very  well,  then,  wo 
will  scourge  him.'  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  true, 
or  whether  it  was  invented  afterwards  as  an  apropos.  If 
people  do  not  say  a  suitable  thing,  Paris  always  takes 
care  that  one  is  invented  for  them. 

''  It  matters  little  what  she  said,  or  whether  she  was 
moved  by  devilish  vengeance  or  hj  devilish  love.  She 
set  herself  to  gain  possession  of  him ;  of  his  heart,  of 
his  passions,  of  his  genius,  of  his  life.  She  has  a  match- 
less beauty  herself  She  succeeded.  The  leaves  were 
just  budding  when  she  saw  him  first,  at  sunset,  by  the 
lake,  in  the  Bois ;  by  the  time  that  the  trees  were  in  full 
foliage  he  had  no  god  but  his  passion,  no  heaven  but  her 
face. 

"  She  made  him  paint  her  portrait  in  the  first  burning 
days  of  the  summer;  and  when  all  Paris  flocked  to  the 
Cleopatre,  the  Faustine  was  avenged.  The  satirist  had 
fallen,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  courtesan.  Well,  just 
so  long  as  the  portrait  took  to  paint,  just  so  long  had  he 
his  fooPs  paradise.  When  it  was  finished,  and  in  it  all 
Paris  glorified  her  afresh,  then  she  turned  and  laughed  him 
to  scorn,  and  took  in  his  stead  a  gypsy-eyed  prince,  who 
came  from  the  woods  and  the  plains  where  royalty  still 
is  half-savage,  and  the  European  is  half-Oriental. 

"  We  know  how  men  of  the  world  take  these  things, . 
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but  this  pa.nter  knew  the  world  so  little.  He  was  young, 
ignorant,  maddened  ;  and  he  loved  a  woman  to  whom 
love  was  a  jest,  a  scoflf,  a  by-word  of  theft.  It  is  very 
terrible  when  a  man  really  Zoi^es  a  woman  that  is  vile  ; 
it  is  terrible — but  it  happens. 

"  When  he  was  jeered  at,  forbidden  her  presence, 
finally  thrust  aside  by  her  lackeys,  whilst  she  drove  from 
her  gates  with  the  gypsy-eyed  prince  by  her  side,  and 
the  jewels  of  the  prince  on  her  bosom — then — this  man 
whom  she  had  deserted  grew  mad.  Forgive  him — he 
knew  so  little  of  the  world,  and  he  loved  a  creature 
without  mind  or  soul,  a  splendid  animal  made  but  to 
prey.  I  think  the  world  does  not  hold  a  greater  curse 
for  a  man  than  that. 

''  He  was  mad  ;  and  he  followed  them  on  foot,  turning 
once  only  aside  ;  and  that  once  into  a  place  where  he  had 
used  to  paint,  and  where  his  colors,  and  draperies,  and 
old  armories  were  still  kept.  They  drove  with  swift 
horses,  and  he  turned  aside  this  once ;  yet  hardly  had 
they  entered  the  Bois  before  he  entered  it  also.  I  saw 
this,  because  I,  myself,  drove  scarcely  a  yard  behind 
them. 

"  It  was  at  the  close  of  a  late  summer  day.  I  had 
gone  there  and  hundreds  were  there  also,  though  the 
city  was  thinning.  The  sun  was  setting.  Everything 
was  reddened  by  the  flush.  The  very  waters  seemed 
dyed  crimson.  Everywhere  there  was  a  hot,  hungry 
glare.  I  even  heard  the  hoot  of  a  mosquito — it  did  not 
seem  to  be  Paris. 

"  Through  the  clouds  of  dust  and  the  throngs  of  peo- 
ple he  came,  as  swift  as  a  hound  runs ;  his  head  was 
bare,  his  hair  was  streaming  back,  his  face,  commonly  so 
fair,  was  dark  with  a  rush  of  blood,  his  eyes  I — I  see 
them  sometimes  at  night  still.  All  his  wonderful  god- 
like beauty  seemed  gone;  he  looked  like  some  goaded 
wild  beast,  goaded  to  fury,  and  dying. 

*' He  passed  me  like  the  lightning;  there  was  a  rush 
to  stop  him ;  but  he  tore  through  the  crowd,  breaking 
loose  of  all  opposing  hands,  and  darting  like  a  meteor 
through  the  light.  There  was  a  flash — a  shriek — a  sud- 
den oscillation  of  all  the  gay,  laughing,  pleasure-seeking 
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mob.  Througli  the  dust  I  saw  a  straight  steel  dagger- 
blade  glitter  in  the  air ;  then  th?  wind  whirled,  the  dust 
rose  again ;  I  saw  no  more.  But  the  voices  that  cried 
out  around  told  me  that  in  that  moment  of  time  he  had 
stabbed  both  himself  and  his  rival.  With  the  prince  the 
blow  had  missed  of  its  aim,  merely  grazing  the  flesh 
as  it  passed  ;  but  ho  himself  lay  bathed  in  blood,  in  the 
dust,  under  the  trampling  hoofs  of  her  horses. 

"  She  supped  that  night  in  the  Bois,  in  the  caf(§  by  the 
cascade ;  and  she  laughed,  and  she  drank,  and  she  talked 
of  her  diamonds,  as  she  ate  the  sweetmeats  a  duke  had 
provided.  On  the  whole,  no  doubt,  she  was  glad ;  the 
tragedy  sent  her  name  but  more  loudly  down  the  stream 
of  the  world's  babbling  voices. 

"For  him — they  took  him  to  the  horrors  of  the  Bic^ 
tre.  lie  was  not  quite  dead  :  when  men  loathe  life  they 
are  hard  to  kill.  Life  lingered  in  him  for  five  weeks-— 
five  weeks  of  raging  fever,  of  intolerable  torture.  One 
burning,  stormy  night,  a  night  with  fire  in  the  skies,  and 
dearth  in  the  air,  his  agony  was  ended.  Ho  died  in  un- 
utterable torment,  delirious  to  the  last,  gnashing  his  teeth 
like  a  mad  dog  at  all  who  strove  to  draw  near  or  aid  him ; 
and  like  a  mad  dog,  dead,  they  buried  him." 

There  was  a  long  silence  as  his  voice  sank  away. 
When  one  hearer  raised  her  head,  her  eyes  were  heavy 
with  tears. 

"And  sheV^  she  murmured,  glancing  at  the  portrait 
of  the  woman  by  the  lattice. 

**  Ah,  I  know  nothing  of  her,  not  even  who  she  was,'' 
he  made  answer.  "  I  know  no  more  than  1  have  told. 
But  this  was  the  end  of  bis  genius ;  and  already — Paris 
has  forgotten  that  be  ever  lived ;  and  your  friend  has 
bought  that  picture  for  a  song  in  a  bric-^brac  den  yes- 
terday." 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

TOY*  SOLDIERS. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  had  quickly  asked  Fanfre- 
luche  of  what  had  chanced  to  NeUie,  the  Wood-Elf;  she 
had  treated  the  inquiry  with  some  scorn,  as  touching  a 
little  half-obscure  burlesque  player,  beneath  the  attention 
of  nous  autres. 

"  My  dear,"  she  made  answer  to  my  renewed  inqui- 
ries, '*  girls  like  that  little  Courcy  always  remain  just 
where  they  were.  They  are  the  rank  and  file  of  the  the- 
atrical army ;  they  get  little  loot  and  still  less  promotion. 
They  go  on  the  stage  when  they  are  in  the  freshness  of 
their  youth,  because  they  have  pretty  little  faces,  trim 
limbs,  and  a  fancy  for  jumping  about  in  gay  dresses,  in- 
stead of  sweeping,  or  baking,  or  washing,  or  trudging 
through  life  as  a  shopwoman,  or  as  a  mill-hand,  or  as  a 
maid  of  all  work.  They  have  very  small  talent,  they 
have  no  education  at  all ;  they  dislike  work,  and  they  like 
gaudy  attire.  The  modern  stage  wants  hundreds  of  such ; 
and  to  it  they  go  They  all  are  just  so  much  tinder 
lying  ready  for  the  Devil's  flint:  we  sai/  the  Devil  still,  you 
know,  because  he  is  such  a  convenient  synonym  for  all 
our  vanities  and  wickednesses,  though  he  went  out  long 
ago  with  the  coming  in  of  light  wines,  long  beards,  cigars, 
clubs,  croquet,  chignons,  railways,  five-twenties,  and 
other  conveniences.  The  life  these  girls  lead  is  about  as 
hard  as  most  domestic  servants*,  and  they  haven't  their 
'  washing  and  board  found  ;'  but  they  like  it  because  they 
can  dress  as  they  choose,  and  have  a  chance  of  bad  cham- 
pagnes and  casino  flirtations.  They're  not  all  immoral, 
poor  children ;  some  few  are  good  enough  girls,  who  keep 
their  families  out  of  their  wages.  But  they  are  all  of 
the  same  class  ;  the  class  that  naturally  likes  noisy  fun, 
and  tawdry  glitter,  and  a  sight  of  what  they,  God  help 
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them,  call  *  Life,*  better  than  they  do  industry,  and  quie- 
tude, and  the  drear  sameness  of  an  English  workwoman's 
existence.  And  now  and  then,  out  of  their  rank,  a  Lil- 
lian Lee  or  a  Laura  Pearl  rises;  and  the  poor  little  fools 
believe  that  the  exception  of  one  in  ten  thousand  is  the 
sure  and  invariable  rule  for  all.  The  life  is  not,  may  be, 
so  odious  when  they  are  young  and  pretty ;  but  it  can 
contain  no  asylum  for  them  as  they  grow  in  years  and 
lose  in  beauty:  and  then — then  one  wonders  vaguely 
what  on  earth  can  become  of  them,  for  they  are  seen  no 
more,  just  as  idly  as  one  may  wonder  what  becomes  of 
all  the  lost  pins." 

"The  pins,  they  do  say,"  I  returned,  "are  always 
found  in  the  bottoms  of  sewers  in  a  hard,  shapeless  mass 
that  they  call,  I  think,  'slag.'  I  am  afraid  that  these 
girls  whom  you  talk  of  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
social  strata,  hardened  into  evil,  or  at  the  best,  into 
wretchedness." 

"  Most  likely,"  returned  Fanfreluche,  with  asperity ; 
she  never  liked  any  one  to  say  a  neat  thing  save  herself. 
"  The  stage  certainly  has  nothing  to  say  to  them.  The 
stage  may  want  armies  of  round-faced  girls  to  skip  about 
as  mazurka-maidens,  or  as  elves,  or  as  shepherdesses,  or 
as  soldiers,  but  it  never  wants  armies  of  middle-aged 
women.  I  suppose  they  do  go  to  wretchedness  of  some 
sort — they  must.  But,  then,  so,  I'm  afraid,  do  whole  multi- 
tudes of  governesses,  and  housemaids,  and  shopwomen, 
and  cottagers,  who  never  did  a  naughty  thing  in  all  their 
days,  and  yet  are  left  to  starve  on  half-a-crown  'relief,' 
or  drag  out  their  decaying  years  in  workhouses.  There 
are  so  far  too  many  women  1 — if  two-thirds  of  all  the  fe- 
male children  that  are  born  were  put  in  the  water-butt, 
where  they  put  two-thirds  of  our  puppies,  the  world 
might  be  comfortable." 

"  If  women  bad  more  spheres "  I  commenced,  but 

she  cut  my  words  in  two. 

**  Where  did  you  learn  that  miserable  cant  ?  There 
are  more  men  than  there  is  work  for  already ;  do  you 
suppose  you  would  increase  the  harmony  of  the  earth  by 
setting  women  to  squabble  with  them  for  it  as  two  of 
our  mongrels  may  quarrel  over  a  bone  f " 
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'*  But  if  they  were  educated  ?" 

"Ah,  my  dear!"  said  Fanfreluche,  with  a  grin,  "we 
arc  going  to  educate  everybody,  they  say,  so  that  every- 
body shall  be  above  doing  anything.  What  a  millennium 
that  will  be  V 

•'  But  where  is  Nellie  ?"  I  persisted. 

"  She  is  just  now,  I  believe,  at  the  Palace  Theater,  in 
the  Strand  ;  a  pretty  theater,  as  you  may  know,  though  not 
to  be  called  fashionable,  and  the  chief  home  of  burlesque 
and  ballet,  now  that  we  have  gone  in  for  Legitimate  Art 
— whatever  that  may  mean  :  of  course,  every  playwright 
thinks  his  own  bantlings  '  legitimate,'  and  other  people^s 
plays  all  bastards  I" 

**  She  is  doing  the  same  as  ever,  then  ?" 

"  Yes.  They  always  stick  to  the  same,  till  they  are 
shelved  altogether.  You  know  she  is  a  spirited  little 
dancer,  and  has  a  certain  small  bright  talent  of  her  own, 
but  she  will  never  be  anything  except  Prince  Goldenhair 
or  King  Charming  in  a  burlesque.  She  might  have  all 
the  genius  and  poetry  of  a  Ristori,  nobody  would  ever 
see  in  her  anything  except  a  'jolly  little  girl*  in  a  slashed 
tunic  and  white  satin  tights,  singing  doggerel  to  a  catch- 
ing air.  If  you  begin  with  being  a  job-horse,  though  you 
should  win  the  Derby  itself,  nobody  would  ever  believe 
that  you  could  have  either  pace  or  race  in  you.  Nellie 
has  always  done  burlesque,  and  she  will  have  to  do  bur- 
lesque till  the  end  of  time.  There  are  such  scores  of  such 
girls  ! — well,  I  suppose,  it  is  a  good  thing ;  if  everybody 
would  only  play  Lady  Macbeth,  where  would  the  thea- 
ters be  ?" 

"  But  the  stage  is  such  a  hard  life  anyhow !  and  with- 
opt  eminence  in  it " 

"  It  is  worse  than  making  lace  at  a  profit  of  a  farthing 
aq  hour,  or  sewing  fifteen  hours  for  fourpence-halfpenny, 
or  carding  cotton  in  the  mills  at  four-and-sixpence  a  week, 
or,  for  a  few  pence  a  ton,  panning  salt  in  the  scorching 
steam,  till  their  pallid  faces  are  like  a  sodden  sponge. — 
Well,  yes,  I  think  it  may  be  even  worse.  We  know  that. 
But  how  should  the  girls  know  it  when  they  are  igno- 
rant, and  conscious  of  good  looks,  and  wanting  a  bit  of 
finer  r  and  a  fling  of  dancing ;  and  the  floats  and  the 
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green-room  seem  almost  to  them  like  paradise?  The 
lives  of  womea  of  the  English  Poor  are  so  abject,  so  col- 
orless, so  dreary,  without  any  break  of  joy  or  any  pause 
of  toil,  or  any  gleam  of  hope,  and  full  of  such  noise,  and 
stench,  and  cursing  riot»  and  bloodless  apathy,  all  com- 
mingled, that  one  cannot  wonder  if  they  would  sometimea 
exchange  such  lives  even  for  hell  itself !" 

And  I  knew  that  she  said  truly ;  for  indeed  to  live  only 
to  know  the  pains,  the  needs,  the  agonies,  and  "the  trav- 
ails that  lie  in  living,  is  a  hard  fate,  though  it  be  the  fate 
of  millions. 

"  And  where  they  might  be  happy  and  innocent  they 
will  not,''  I  answered,  for  my  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
little  cottage  beneath  the  rosethorn,  and  to  the  honest 
smith's  forge  amidst  the  woods,  where  the  woman  who 
had  chosen  vice  and  pillage  might  have  dwelt  in  honored 
virtue  and  in  homely  peace. 

Fanfreluche  grinned. 

"  No,  my  dear — not  often — and  I  suppose  ifs  a  very 
fortunate  thing  that  they  don't.  If  they  would,  we  might 
perhaps  get  our  salt  panned,  and  our  cotton  carded,  but 
we  certainly  shouldn't  get  our  material  for  scenic  effecta 
of  fine  legs,  and  of  gauzy  tunics!  I  often  think  when  I 
hear  them  talking,  as  it's  the  way  to  talk  now,  of  bring- 
ing everybody  to  be  so  very  virtuous,  and  so  very  re- 
fined, and  so  very  intellectual',  and  so  very  divine,  where 
on  earth,  if  they  were  ever  to  succeed,  would  the  world 
go  for  the  human  chiffons  out  of  whose  bodies  and  souls 
it  manufactures  all  its  amusements  ?  So  long  as  amuse- 
ment must  be  bad  I  am  sure  they  cannot  afford  to  ask  their 
common  men  and  women  to  be  virtuous.  The  reiiduum 
that  they  sigh  over  is  what  yields  them  gayeties,  as  the 
foul-smelling  guano  yields  the  pretty  painted  flowers.  A 
thousand  nightingales  died  to  make  the  Roman  epicure's 
p&t^ ;  tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings  perish  in  moral 
death  to  give  to  one  city — its  pleasures." 

And  this  was  all  that,  for  a  time,  I  heard  of  Nellie. 

She  was  playing  at  the  pretty  little  Palace  Theater 
which  was  of  some  repute  at  that  moment  for  burlesques; 
and  now  and  then  I  heard  two  or  three  men  say  how 
awfully  jolly  little  Courcy  was  in  that  funny  parody  of 
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the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  or  how  tremendously  well  g^ot 
up  she  had  been,  in  crimson,  and  white,  and  gold,  as  the 
King  of  the  Golden  River,  in  the  pantomime  that  bad 
been  based  upon  that  story,  at  the  Palace,  at  Christmas. 
She  was  leading  the  old  life,  no  doubt,  learning  doggerel, 
singing  rubbish,  dancing  hornpipes  and  jigs,  delighting 
the  gallery  with  appropriate  "gag,"  quarreling  in  the 
green-room,  supping  noisily  over  kidneys  and  "  fizz," 
trudgin^^ome  afoot  in  the  gn^^y  break  of  the  dawn,  or 
jolting  wearily  over  the  stones  in  an  omnibus,  with  its 
glandered-dy ing  horses ;  her  appointed  portion  hard  work 
and  coarse  pleasure. 

No  other  life  was  possible  to  her,  once  having  enlisted 
herself  in  this. 

She  was  one  of  the  "  rank  and  file  ;"  one  of  those  in- 
numerables  who,  tambour  battant,  serve  to  make  up  a 
spectacle.  The  conscription  of  Fate  had  drawn  her  to  be 
one  of  the  toy-soldiers  of  King  Joujou,  who  has  a  terri- 
ble knack  of  killing  his  soldiers  himself  sometimes.  So 
long  as  she  could  wear  her  little  gilded  uniform  jauntily 
and  well,  King  Joujou  paid  her  wage,  and  she  held  a 
place  on  his  great  parade-ground  of  public  amusement ;  if 
she  were  ever  to  faint  or  to  fall  it  would  not  matter — 
there  were  plenty  as  pretty  and  as  alert  as  she  to  catch 
her  little  pennant  as  it  dropped,  and  fill  her  place  in  that 
great  army  wherewith  King  Joujou  plays  the  mimic  war 
of  Pleasure. 

She  was  no  genius,  she  was  no  beauty,  she  was  only 
a  little  blue-eyed,  sturdy-limbed  girl  of  the  populace,  with 
the  beauU  du  diable  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  curls,  and  the 
freshness  of  youth  in  her  voice  that  gave  something  of 
charm  and  of  melody  even  to  those  vile  slang  inanities 
that  she  was  appointed  to  sing.  There  were  scores  like 
her;  what  happened  to  her  mattered  to  no  one.  She 
came  to  a  workhouse  at  her  birth ;  she  would  go  to  a 
workhouse  for  her  grave.  To  the  world  this  seemed  ex- 
cellently fitting ;  an  arrangement  proper,  and  quite  har- 
monious. 

And  meanwhile — was  it  not  much  that  a  young  creat- 
ure, born  of  a  pauper,  and  reared  by  the  parish,  should 
know  the  feel  of  silks  and  satins  if  only  in  her  stage 
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dresses,  and  should  know  the  taste  of  champagnes  if  only 
made  of  gooseberries?  On  the  whole,  when  you  con- 
sider that  a  pauper  child  is  an  animal  absolutely  unde* 
sired  by  any  one ;  very  much  lower  than  a  pi«j,  which 
can  at  least  be  sold  so  much  per  stone ;  and  possessing 
nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  except  its  hunger  and  its 
heartaches ;  it  may  be  conceded  that  Nellie  had  done 
very  well  for  herself  when  she  had  got  leave  to  dance 
about  in  bright  colors  for  some  half-dozen  years,  and  then 
could  go  leisurely  to  either  death  or  perdition  quite  at  her 
own  choice  and  fancy.  Several  millions,  you  know,  have 
to  die  in  rags  and  childhood — whether  they  may  like  it 
or  not. 

One  day  I  got  out  "on  the  loose,"  as  your  slang 
phrases  it ;  a  reprehensible  practice,  no  doubt,  but  one 
dear  to  dogs  as  to  men,  for  better  is  a  bare  bone  in  the 
gutter,  with  the  sweetness  of  free-will,  than  are  fatted 
meats  eaten  within  the  curb  and  the  gall  of  a  chain. 

My  little  wanderings  were  innocent  enough  in  those 
streets  and  gardens  of  artistic  South  Kensington  which 
stretched  around  the  pretty  villa  where  we  dwelt.  I  was 
about  to  return  of  mv  own  accord  homeward,  when  I 
saw  a  girl  walking  down  one  of  the  small  and  narrow 
lanes  that  do  so  curiously  intersect  even  your  proudest 
lines  of  palaces. 

There  was  something  in  the  lithe  step,  the  clusters  of 
auburn  hair,  and  the  supple  yet  sturdy  figure  that  I 
knew;  I  felt  sure  that  they  were  Nellie's,  and,  quick  as 
thought,  I  darted  after  her.  I  could  not  reach  her  to  at- 
tract her  notice  before  she  turned  in  at  the  doorway  of 
one  of  the  small  poor  houses  of  the  place,  but  I  was  near 
enough  to  follow  her  in  unseen,  and  mount  the  stairs  up 
which  she  had  disappeared. 

There  were  three  flights  of  these ;  and  on  the  landing 
of  the  third  a  door  stood  a  trifle  open :  my  instinct  told 
me  that  she  had  passed  through  it,  and  I  squeezed  myself 
through  its  inch-wide  opening,  and  entered  the  chamber. 

It  was  a  poor,  meager,  little  room ;  very  dull,  very  mean ; 
looking  upon  leaden  tiles  and  red  chimneys,  and  gray 
gusts  of  sulphurous  smoke.  There  were  the  mansions  of 
the  nobles  and  the  traders,  the  villas  of  the  fashionable 
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actresses,  the  artistic  homes  of  the  saccessful  painters, 
all  around  in  the  sweet,  cool,  living  sunshine,  with  the 
greenness  of  budding  trees  about  them,  and  the  colors  of 
art  and  of  luxury  within  them.  But  this  little  room,  with 
no  lookout  save  on  those  endless  roofs  and  those  drearer 
coluron^of  smoke,  was  almost  as  cheerless  and  as  wretched 
as  though  it  had  been  in  the  haunts  of  Whitechapel  ; 
whilst  through  its  one  narrow  window  there  onlj  came 
upon  the  wind  the  scent  of  frying  meats,  the  stench  of 
decaying  vegetables,  the  screams  of  children,  and  the 
throbbing  of  a  steam-hammer  at  its  never-ending  work. 

There  was  a  little  linen-curtained  bed  standing  in  one 
corner ;  and  on  it  was  stretched  a  girl,  dying,  it  was  easy 
to  see,  of  fever.  She  was  very  young,  and  though  her 
face  was  now  so  drawn  and  scarlet,  it  also  was  easy  to 
see  that  but  a  very  little  time  before  it  must  have  been  a 
pretty,  brown,  baby  face,  with  a  little  cherry-like  mouth, 
and  robin-like  eyes ;  such  a  face  as  would  have  been  the 
pride  of  *'  mother"  and  of  "  teacher"  in  some  cottage  home 
and  village  choir. 

She  also,  doubtless,  had  been  one  of  the  toy-troopers 
of  King  Jonjou.  He  sweeps  into  his  conscription  all 
whom  he  can  find  from  far  and  wide,  over  all  his  king- 
dom ;  from  the  shepherd's  hut  on  the  moorlands,  as  from 
the  crowded  lanes  and  gullies  of  the  city ;  from  the  little, 
humble,  ivy-hidden  village  on  the  hills,  as  from  the  vast 
wards  of  the  poorhouse  and  the  factory.  And  those  he 
once  has  gained  can  never  leave  his  service;  until  he 
breaks  them  in  his  gay  caprice,  or  leaves  them  perishing 
by  the  wayside. 

She  was  lying  quite  still  and  straight ;  with  her  brown 
eyes  wide  open,  burning,  and  without  sense  in  them :  her 
cloud  of  dusky  curls  had  been  shorn  short;  her  lips  were 
parted  with  quick,  painful,  gasping  breaths.  She  was 
muttering  vague,  broken  words  about  father,  and  harvest, 
and  going  gleaning,  and  going  blackberrying ;  her 
thoughts,  no  doubt,  with  some  peasant  life  that  she  had 
led  in  childhood  in  the  green  level  lands  of  the  corn  coun- 
tries, or  under  the  shelter  of  the  oak  woods  of  the  west 

The  other  girl,  anburn-haired  and  blue-eyed,  whom  I 
saw  was  indeed  the  little  ''  Wood-Elf,"  had  dropped  beside 
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tfae  couch,  and  was  mnrmnriDg  gentle  words  to  her,  and 
hushing  her  tendeHy,  and  holdiaj  to  her  some  fresh,  cool, 
orange-acented  drink. 

The  fever- stricken  child  drank  eagerly  ;  but  she  had 
DO  knowledge  or  con8ciousne)<s  in  ber  regard,  and  whea 
she  had  drained  the  draught  she  lay  still  and  straight 
again,  muttering  huskily  of  the  blackberries  that  were  ripe 
in  the  lower  wood,  and  that  they  would  be  late  for  school 
if  they  stayed  to  gather  them. 

On  such  a  scene  I  did  not  dare  to  break ;  and  yet  I 
had  not  tho  heart  to  leave ;  so  I  crouched  down  in  the 
shadow  behind  the  door,  and  waited. 

An  aged  woman  came  slowly  in;  a  gaunt,  ehrireled, 
cruel -eyed  bog. 

"  It  aren't  do  good  fussing  about  her,"  the  old  woman 
muttered  in  a  low  voice.  "  The  doctor  says  as  how  she 
can't  live  another  day.    And  you're  well-nigh  wored  out." 

Nellie  shook  ber  head  silently. 

"  This  day  to  begin  a  new  week,"  muttered  the  old 
creature  hoarsely.  "  I  thought  as  how  she'd  have  gone 
off  quiet  by  now.  Do  you  stand  another  week's  rent— 
eh  ?     She  han't  got  a  shilling,  you  know." 

Nellie,  in  silence  still,  opened  a  little  pume,  and  counted 
into  the  woman's  wrinkled  palm  sixteen  shillings.  It 
was  a  shabby,  little,  mean  chamber;  but  rent,  like  all 
other  things,  is  so  dear — to  the  poor. 

"  You  won't  ever  sit  up  this  night  again  7"  pursued  the 
old  dame,  doubtless  softened  by  the  thrice  blessed  music 
of  silver  pieces.  "You've  sat  up  nine  nights  already. 
You'll  kill  yourself— and  with  all  your  work  at  the  theater, 
too,  as  well." 

"  I  shan't  be  harmed,"  said  Nelly,  briefly,  and  turned 
herself  away  and  again  eat  down  beside  the  bed.  And 
there  she  remained  for  more  than  two  hours,  whilst  with- 
out, in  the  soft,  bright,  cool  spring  aflemoon  the  tender 
leaf-buds  quivered  in  the  sunliglit;  and  the  carriages 
swept  in  hundreds  through  the  streets;  and  the  fashion- 
able crowds  flocked  to  saunter  through  the  palm-houses, 
and  to  listen  to  music,  and  to  laugh,  and  to  flirt,  and  to 
make  their  pleasant  appointments,  and  to  draw  their 
43* 
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magnificent  dresses  slowlj  over  the  lawns,  at  the  first 
azalea  show  of  the  year. 

It  is  the  sharpness  of  its  contrasts  that  lends  all  its 
poetry,  its  vigor,  its  ambition,  and  its  color  to  your  life ; 
but  sometimes — they  are  bitter. 

Nellie  sat  motionless  beside  the  bed,  with  the  light 
from  the  casement  coming  in  upon  her ;  in  it  I  saw  that 
she  was  much  altered. 

The  round  cheeks,  the  smooth  forehead,  the  ruddy 
mouth,  had  all  hardened,  and  got  a  curious,  worn,  coarse, 
pained  look.  The  soft  skin  and  the  bright  colors  of  a 
woman  cannot  stand  long  the  rouge,  and  the  white  paint, 
and  the  steaming  gas,  and  the  late  hours  of  the  theatrical  • 
life  of  a  burlesque-dancer.  They  will  '*  make  up"  just  as 
well  as  ever  by  night ;  but  by  day — they  make  your  heart 
ache,  as  does  a  fresh  rose,  lying  soiled  and  stamped  in  the 
mud  of  the  streets. 

And  yet  despite  this  rack  and  wear  of  time  there  was 
a  sweeter  look  in  her  eyes  than  of  yore,  a  sadder,  stead- 
ier and  purer  look,  as  of  one  who  had  suffered,  and  not 
vainly. 

When  the  dying  girl  in  the  little  white  bed  tossed  and 
moaned,  Nellie  touched  her  gentl3%  moved  her  carefully, 
and  murmured  to  her  a  few  soothing  words,  which, 
though  they  could  not  reach  the  dulled  and  wandering 
brain,  seemed  yet  to  bear  with  them  some  balm  and 
hush.  She  was  a  little  wicked  thing,  of  course;  ac- 
cursed of  all  good  souls;  gaining  her  livelihood  by  min- 
istering to  the  base  senses  of  coarse  sight-seers;  pur- 
chasing her  daily  bread  by  moral  degradation,  and  in  a 
sensual  spectacle: — and  yet  she  came  hither  to  soothe 
the  last  dread  hours  of  a  creature  poorer  and  lonelier  even 
than  herself;  and  when  her  heart  throbbed,  and  her  eyes 
smarted,  and  her  limbs  ached,  after  the  work  and  the 
noise  of  her  theatrical  labor,  she  had  sat,  night  after 
night,  sleepless,  worn  out,  weary  unutterably,  only  just 
for  the  mere  sake  that  a  fever-stricken  girl  should  feel  a 
friend's  hand  near  when  it  sought  one  in  its  death- 
struggle. 

Another  hour  went  by :  there  was  no  change  in  the 
suffering  she  watched. 
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Sometimes  the  girl  lay  quite  qaiet,  sank  in  apathy^ 
breathing  hardly ;  at  others  she  tossed,  and  moaned,  and 
cried  out  in  pitiful  ways  of  all  the  remembered  things  of 
some  lost  country  home — of  pastured  cattle ;  of  running 
waters ;  of  the  hymn  that  should  be  learned  for  Sunday ; 
of  the  bilberries  that  were  ripening  in  the  old  birehwood 
on  the  moor ;  of  the  verses  that  mother  had  given  her  to 
learn  by  rote  in  punishment  for  saying  that  she  wished 
she  were  a  lady. 

In  all  the  sorrowful,  wistful,  shattered  words,  it  was 
so  plain  to  see  the  story  that  went  with  that  little, 
brown,  winsome  face ;  the  story  of  the  rebellious  petu- 
lance, and  fretful  impatience,  and  vague  discontent, 
which  had  brought  the  cotter's  prettiest  sunniest  child 
from  moor  and  meadow,  from  burn  and  byre,  from  the 
old  safe  ways,  and  the  old  healthful  labor,  and  the  old 
summer  gladness  by  hill  and  dale,  and  the  old  fireside 
nook  by  "  mother's"  side,  to  perish  here  of  fever,  and 
alone,  amidst  the  noise,  and  smoke,  and  stench,  and 
misery  that  are  the  birth-chime  and  the  death-knell  of 
the  poor  in  cities. 

"  She  had  wished  to  be  a  lady,'' — and  she  died  here. 

Poor  little  pretty  sunburnt  face,  once  bright  as  a  brown 
brook  and  ruddy  as  a  berry  of  the  yew  I 

Doubtless  in  that  little  cottage,  wheresoever  it  stood, 
far  away  amidst  gray  hills,  and  soft  mists,  and  sunny 
birchen  woods,  and  calm  green  pastures,  there  was  one 
name  that  was  never  spoken  ;  one  chair  that  was  never 
drawn  to  the  noonday  meal ;  one  voice,  like  a  robin's, 
that  the  father  missed  from  the  girls'  choir  at  the  church ; 
one  kiss,  given  in  smiles  and  tears,  that  the  mother  felt 
only  in  her  dreams,  when  sleep  came  to  her  beneath  the 
old  thatched  roof. 

Yet  another  hour  passed;  the  slow  dull  chimes  of 
some  distant  clock  swung  six  strokes  through  the  air. 
Nellie  started,  rose,  looked  wistfully  at  the  little  bed, 
then  stooped,  and  touched  with  her  lips  the  child's 
flushed,  knitted,  aching  brow.  The  girl  moved  wearily 
under  the  touch ;  her  dark  eyes  still  wide  open,  still 
without  light  or  sense  in  them. 

"  Mother — mother,"  she  murmured,  "  don't  be  angry. 
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I  did  not  mean  to  stay  away  from  school.  It  was  me, 
not  Susie,  did  it.  The  wood  was  so  pleasant  this  mornin', 
and  the  birds  was  singing  so  sweet,  and  the  vi'lets  was 
80  many,  I  forgot — I  quite  forgot  1" 

And  in  answer  there  only  came  the  dull  fall  of  the 
steam-hammer ;  the  dull  breath  of  the  poisoned  wind. 

Nellie  turned  slowly  away,  and  passed  from  the  chamber, 
and  down  the  steep  flights  of  the  stairs.  Far  below  she  met 
the  old  woman  to  whom  she  had  given  the  money. 

"  Do  look  at  her ;  pray  do  look  at  herl"  she  entreated. 
**  I  will  come  the  moment  the  play  is  over.'' 

The  old  woman  muttered  assent. 

"  But  Where's  the  good  on't  ?"  she  asked ;  "  'tis  waste 
of  time.     The  girl's  a  dead  'un,  a  dead  'un." 

Nellie  went  in  silence  out  into  the  street.  I  followed 
her,  and  fawned  on  her. 

She  looked  down  and  started  violently,  as  though  she 
recognized  me ;  with  a  quick  glance  at  the  name  upon  my 
collar,  she  raised  me  in  her  arms.  Then,  silently  still,  she 
went  as  rapidly  as  she  could  through  the  various  ways 
that  led  to  the  gardens  of  Gladys's  residence.  Before  the 
walls  a  groom  was  riding  his  own  horse,  and  leading  up 
and  down  a  beautiful  black  mare,  in  which  I  recognized 
a  favorite  of  Beltran's,  by  name  Eblis. 

As  we  drew  near  the  gate,  it  opened,  and  Beltran  him- 
self came  from  it 

I  felt  her  heart  beat  thickly  against  mine.  She  trem- 
bled, and  would  have  fled,  but  he  had  seen  and  already 
approached  her  in  the  quiet  road,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  overtopping  the  wall.  He  thanked  her  for  seeing  to 
my  safety. 

"  Not  for  the  first  time,  either,"  he  added.  "  It  is  the 
same  dog  you  used  to  know.  Tou  are  coming  in  here, 
are  you  not  ?" 

Her  voice  shook  as  she  answered  him,  "  No." 

*'  And  why  not  ?"  he  asked.  "  Gladys  so  continually 
regrets  the  way  you  shun  her ;  you  are  always  absent 
when  she  tries  to  see  you,  and  you  will  never  come  here, 
or  accept  anything  at  our  hands.  Why  do  you  do  it, 
Nellie  f" 

**  It's  best,  my  lord,"  she  said  curtly. 
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**  I  am  at  a  loss  why  you  say  so.  She  feels  herself  driven 
into  a  sort  of  ingratitude  that  is  most  abhorrent  to  her. 
Indeed,  you  give  her  great  pain." 

Nellie  said  nothing. 

"  Come  in  now/'  he  urged.  **  She  is  alone  ;  she  will  be 
rejoiced  to  see  you." 

"  No — thank  you,  no,  sir," she  answered  him.  "Please 
let  me  go  1" 

"  This  is  sheer  obstinacy,  Nellie.  You  rendered  her  too 
great  a  debt  for  her  ever  to  forget  or  wish  to  forget  it. 
You  should  not  make  her  look,  or  feel,  so  negligent  of  it." 

**  She's  neither,  my  lofti.  But — ^but — I'm  not  fit  for  the 
likes  of  her.  There's  harm  enough  said  of  her  without  me 
adding  to  it." 

His  face  flushed  a  little :  it  was  he,  now,  who  made  no 
answer. 

"  Tell  her— tell  her,"  murmured  Nellie,  "  that  it's  be- 
cause  I  love  her  that  I  won't  come  anigh  her ;  and  tell 
her,  sir,  that  I  know  her  sweet,  generous,  tender  nature  a 
deal  too  well  as  ever  to  think  she'd  forget  me — quite.  Let 
me  go — please  let  me  go." 

"  Why,  Nellie,  what  is  the  matter?     You  are  crying?" 

"  Am  I,  sir  ?  It's  only — I've  just  come  from  little  Annie 
Dell  as  is  a  dying — she's  a  dancer,  like  me:  they  calls  her 
on  the  play-bills  Clarice  Yaughan.  It's  fever ;  and  she's 
only  been  a  year  on  the  boards ;  and  she's  a  little  soft 
thing  like  a  kitten — it  seems  sad." 

"  Fever  ?  Can  I  do  nothing  ?  There  are  many  things 
she  must  want.     Do  let  me  help  you " 

**  She'll  want  naught  no  more,  sir,  when  this  night's 
overpassed,"  said  Nellie  very  softly.  "  But  you're  very 
good — very.  You've  had  a  deal  of  groodness,  my  lord, 
again  and  again,  to  poor  girls  as  was  in  want  or  woe,  and 
all  you've  ever  got  back  for  it  is  a  bad  name  " 

Then  she  turned  and  rushed  swiftly  down  the  street,  as 
though  ashamed  of  her  temerity,  or  fearful  of  his  questions. 

Beltran  stood  still  and  looked  after  her. 

"  A  bad  name !  A  bad  name  I"  he  muttered.  "  What 
does  it  matter  for  me  ?  But  for  this  glorious  creators— 
when  my  lips  have  never  even  touched  hers  1" 

Then  he  flung  himself  into  saddle  and  rode  away  vidi 
Eblis 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

APRIL  FLOWERS. 

"  Thkre  was  rather  a  good  thing  happened  last  night," 
said  Fanfreluche  to  me  a  few  evenings  later  in  the  supper- 
room  of  the  Coronet,  where  Gladys  had  been  playing  in 
that  favorite  part  of  hers,  the  B^aXrice,  in  which  she  had 
first  challenged  and  won  the  suffrages  of  the  London 
public. 

Fanfreluche  was  accustomed  to  spend  her  nights  out  at 
pleasure  ;  her  present  owner  never  heeded  what  she  did 
nor  where  she  went;  she  had  established  herself  in  his 
chambers  unasked  and  undesired ;  and  she  had  liberty  to 
do  just  as  she  pleased — tp  go  to  perdition  if  she  preferred. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
enjoyments  man  or  dog  can  have :  no  doubt  we  ought  to 
be  very  grateful  to  those  who  will  drag  us  to  our  good 
with  collar  and  chain,  but  the  process  is  apt  to  get  excess- 
ively irksome  to  us ;  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  poor 
suicides  amongst  you,  who  are  hoisted  out  half-drowned 
from  the  mud  of  the  Thames  or  the  stench  of  the  Seine, 
when  they  see  all  their  trouble  gone  through  for  nothing, 
feel  very  grateful  to  the  grappling-irons  and  the  hot  bricks 
that  call  them  back  nilly-willy  to  the  woe  and  weariness 
of  life. 

"  There  was  rather  a  good  thing  last  night,"  she 
pursued.  '*  We  dined  at  Richmond :  only  men  :  a  dinner 
that  Claud  Lucy  gave  to  some  members  of  the  Cercle  des 
Patinours. 

"  The  men  were  all  right,  except  one,  and  he  was  an 
underbred  one. — Abney  Arcott.  I  don't  think  you  know 
him.  He's  only  been  heard  of  the  last  year.  He  made 
a  big  fortune  in  agencies  and  things  abroad  ;  and  by 
money,  and  luck,  and  flunkeyism,  and  a  gorgeous  place  in 
the  Forest,  with  a  first-rate  cook  in  it,  he  has  got  pushed 
amongst  some  of  oar  '  heaux  messieurs  dor6s.^    Only  we 
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dotf It  tale  him  amongBt  our  own  women ;  and  always 
bl&oKf)aII  him  careflilly  all  the  way  down  St.  James's  Street, 
from  tbe  Bow  Window  to  the  Thatched  Hoase;  and  only 
treat  His  Forest  place  like  a  very  good  inn,  where  the  host 
don't  present  yon  a  bill.  Lucan  Phipps  brought  him  out ; 
and  Lucan  generally  trains  pretty  decently.  Even  he 
can't  polish  this  fellow,  quite ;  but  as  Arcott  always  seems 
to  get  awed  when  he's  amongst  his  betters,  he  has  never 
made  a  real  blunder  before.  Florance  Fane  used  to  give 
him  awful  faces  last  season ;  and  it's  always  seemed  to 
put  him  into  tolerably  fair  form. 

"  I  remember  when  they  went  first  to  dine  at  his  place, 
— Flo  and  seven  other  men  of  the  Brigades — old  Flo,  as 
they  went  into  the  dining-room,  stared  hard  through  his 
eyeglass  at  the  dinner-table,  and  at  the  ninth  place  at 
the  top,  to  which  Abney  Arcott  was  moving. 

" '  I  think  you  mistook  us — quite,'  said  Flo,  in  bis 
quietest  and  most  amiable  tones ; '  we  said  we'd  dine  here  ; 
we  never  said  we'd  dine  with  you  P 

'*  Well — last  night  Arcott  was  more  loquacious  than 
common.  Somebody  said  he  was  tile  monUf  because  the 
Duchess  of  Astolat  had  actually  sent  him  a  card :  some- 
body else  said  it  was  because  he  was  out  without  his 
trainer ;  Lucan  being  over  in  Paris.  Whichever  it  was 
he  let  his  tongue  run  far  more  than  usual  On  his  off 
side  sat  Lord  Cississter — you  may  know  the  nlan ;  stout, 
florid,  with  a  ruddy  beard,  and  a  shady  name  on  the  turf; 
looks  a  bully,  and  is  one  when  he  '  feels  a  winner  1'  Bel- 
tran,  whom  he  happens  to  hate,  because  our  fri6nd  thrashed 
him  at  Eton  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  has  been 
down  upon  him  on  every  possible  occasion  ever  since,  sat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  some  way  nearer  to  Lucy. 

"  Around  Cississter  they  got  talking  of  theaters  and 
such  like  ;  and  of  all  themes  in  this  world  Arcott  must 
needs  harp  upon  Gladys  Gerant.  He  talked  a  great  deal 
of  her  ;  and  all  more  or  less  in  an  offensive  fashion. 

"  Beltran  did  not  miss  a  syllable ;  but  he  went  on  with 
his  dinner  and  his  own  conversation  as  if  he  heard  no- 
thing. Presently  the  millionaire  grew  coarser,  and  said 
one  or  two  things  the  meaning  of  which  there  can  be  no 
mistaking,  and  which  can  only  be  said  of  women  of  tho 
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lightost  name  and  lowest  life  ;  and  he  ended  with  a  sneer 
at  her  continual  absence  from  places  and  pastimes  that 
'  her  sort'  were  only  too  glad  to  be  invited  to  enjoy. 

" '  Quite  right,  Mr.  Arcott,  quite  right  I'  called  oat 
CissisBter  in  his  loudest  tones.  '  It's  the  damndest  affecta- 
tion. She's  as  wild  as  any  of  'em.  But  she's  chosen  to 
run  dark  in  that  form,  you  know — ^they  often  do  when 
they're  yonng  'nns.     It's  the  commonest  stable  trick.' 

"Then,  and  only  then,  Beltran  looked  np,  and,  without 
his  face  changing  a  muscle,  glanced  across  the  table,  and 
'  fixed'  both  the  men  with  eyes  which  can  be  very  hard 
and  cruel  when  he  chooses. 

" '  I'm  glad  you^we  come  within  range,  Gississter,'  he 
said  very  slowly  and  distinctly.  '  One  can't  spoil  powder 
on  vermin.  I  suppose  you  don't  in  the  least  know  what 
you  are  talking  about  I  do.  The  lady  you  speak  of  is 
quite  as  good  as  your  mother ;  and  a  very  great  deal 
better  than  your  wife.' 

"  Can't  you  fancy  the  dead  silence  that  fell  over  the  gay 
and  boisterous  talk  ? 

*'  It  was  straight  hard  hitting,  a  little  more  in  the  rough 
and  ready  style,  and  less  subtle  than  his  reprisals  usually 
are,  but  he  knew  his  foes,  and  it  was  the  most  effective 
he  could  possibly  have  used  with  them.  It  fell  with  the 
force  of  a  sledge-hammer.  Lady  Cississter  is  the  wildest 
and  worst  of  her  order. 

''  What  happened  After  ?  Nothing  ever  happens  after 
in  those  davs.  There  was  a  tumultuous,  tempestuous 
scene  for  a  few  moments ;  but  Beltran  calmly  ignored  the 
wrangle,  and  only  addressed  himself  to  his  host 
.  "'I'll  bid  you  good-night,  Lucy,'  said  he.  *I  don't 
want  you  to  be  bored  with  a  row.  Tour  friends  know 
where  to  find  me — if  they  want' 

"  But  the  sympathies  of  the  table  were  with  him  ;  the 
common  feeling  was  that  he  had  been  only  dans  son 
droit.  Of  course  they  all  believed  that  he  had  lied ;  but 
it  was  the  sort  of  lie  which  gentlemen  like  from  a  gentle- 
man's mouth,  and  which  becomes  him  well  always. 

"  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  he  did  not  leave  the  din- 
ner, but  Cississter  and  Arcott  did.  That  is  Beltran's 
way  of  dealing  with  people  who  rouse  him.    But  whether 
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be  cares  for  the  woman  he  defended  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter— he  would  take  the  part  of  an  ugly  old  apple-seller  if 
he  were  in  the  mood,  and  thought  the  odds  strong  against 
her." 

As  she  concluded  her  narrative,  Beltran  and  Denzii 
sauntered  in ;  they  had  just  come  into  the  house,  it  ap- 
peared, from  a  dinner  with  her  Grace  of  Astolat 

They  were  speaking  of  this  very  occurrence  of  the  pre- 
vious night 

''  It  was  hittiag  with  the  gloves  off,  Yere,"  said  Den- 
sil,  as  he  cast  himself  into  a  chair.  "  It  wasn't  quite  so 
polished  as  your  usual  style." 

"  I  never  put  the  gloves  on  with  men  like  those,"  said 
Beltran,  going  up  to  the  mantle-piece  to  light  a  cigar. 
''  Pommel  them  as  you  may  they  don't  feel, — that's  the 
worst  of  it." 

"  I  should  think  they  do  feel — rather — with  the  story 
running  wild  this  morning  about  the  clubs  and  drawings 
rooms." 

"  I'm  afraid  Bully  Gississter  don't.  Do  you  remember 
my  thrashing  him  at  Eton  for  stealing  little  Holyrood's 
champagnes  ?" 

"  He  felt  that — he  was  black  and  blue  for  a  month. 
Have  you  heard  anything  from  him  ?" 

"Not  a  word." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  will.  It  would  be  too  ridiculous 
for  him  to  meet  you  on  the  sands  by  Ostend  about  his 
wife— of  all  people  in  the  world  I" 

Beltran  laughed. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  As  long  as  your  wife  is  your  wife, 
I  suppose  she's  casus  belli  enough  for  anything." 

'*  All  the  men  were  with  you ;  feeling  ran  very  strong 
about  it-^ " 

''  What's  the  good  ?  Do  you  suppose  any  one  of  them 
thinks  one  whit  better  of  the  child  f " 

"  I  don't  know  that  they  do." 

"  You  know  that  they  don't  I" 

"  I  fear  that  they  don't,  certainly.  That  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  successes  of  modem  society — ^that  there  is  no 
means  whereby  a  man  can  declare  the  innocence  and 
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honor  of  a  woman  that  shall  not  at  once  stigmaUze  her 
with  darker  slanders  than  ever  touched  her  before.'' 

*'  Yes.  Now  and  then,  though  we  know  that,  we  are 
weak  enough  to  let  a  cur  get  a  rise  out  of  us ;  but  we  are 
safe  to  repent  it, — or  ought  to  do  for  the  woman's  sake." 

Then  he  began  to  talk  of  other  matters,  hearing  a  step 
that  he  knew  without,  and  a  moment  later  there  entered 
the  only  person  in  all  the  town  who  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  scene  at  Claud  Lucy's  dinner. 

Of  course  she  had  never  heard  of  it ;  would  never  hear 
of  it :  you  never  do  bear  of  any  one  of  the  million  ways 
in  which  your  world  ruins,  ridicules,  marries,  divorces, 
attaints,  decides  for  you,  prophesies  of  you,  and  even 
murders  you — in  your  absence. 

I  asked  Fanfreluche  that  night,  if  Denzil  had  altogether 
forgotten  his  lost  love,  whereat  she  grinned. 

"I  don't  know,  my  dear.  Men. do  forget  in  seven 
days  sometimes,  and  sometimes  they  don't  in  seven  years. 
It  just  depends.  They  remind  me  of  Clyde  Paulett,  when 
they  were  shooting  in  the  west  of  Ireland  last  year. 
They  had  very  fine  sport  all  the  week;  but  Paulett 
was  not  in  his  usual  spirits.  No  bags  that  he  made 
seemed  to  give  him  much  pleasure;  and  though  when 
they  totted  up  the  whole  he  was  found  to  have  shot  more 
than  any  other,  he  appeared  to  care  little.  They  asked 
him  what  on  earth  was  the  matter  with  him :  was  it 
women  or  Jews,  a  plant  on  the  turf  or  a  bad  vein  at 
ecarte  ?  *  Well,'  he  said,  slowly  and  sadly,  '  to  tell  yoa 
the  truth,  I  can't  forget  that  one  grand  old  cock  that  I 
blazed  away  at,  like  a  duffer,  and  didn't  bowl  over.  I 
have  felt  such  a  fool!'  Now,  you  know,  I  think  it's  very 
much  with  their  loves  as  it  is  with  their  sport.  How- 
ever many  head  of  game  may  lie  slain  at  their  feet,  they 
can't  forget  what  they  ^  blaze  at  and  donH  bowl  over.^ " 

A  brief  while  later,  in  the  balmy  spring  weather,  we 
had  a  little  river  party  ;  surely  the  pleasantest  of  all  sun- 
lit pastimes.  Because  Gladys  was  in  a  manner  excluded 
from  most  pleasures  by  her  rejection  of  one  world,  and 
by  the  other  world's  rejection  of  her,  her  friend  did  all  in 
his  power  that  she  should  feel  her  loss  as  little  as  posai-^ 
ble.    Happily  for  her,  she  was  of  a  temper  to  which  the 
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meditatiye  and  intellectaal  pleasures  of  thought  and  of  art 
were  far  more  suited  than  the  noisier  and  more  frivolous 
diversions  of  society. 

But  yet  there  were  in  her  the  natural  impulses  of  youth 
towards  gladness  and  gayety  which,  although  bruised  by 
the  sorrows  of  her  brief  life,  had  not  been  wholly  broken. 
And  these  he  always  sought  to  meet,  and  to  indulge,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  without  exposing  her  to 
that  companionship  from  which  he  bad  always  warded  her. 

The  boating  party  usually  consisted  of  two  four-oars, 
of  which  the  crews  were  chosen  from  his  own  chief 
friends.  They  used  to  take  to  the  river  some  half-dozen 
miles  out  of  town  ;  scull  leisurely  down  to  some  pretty 
wooded  resting-place,  to  which  servants  had  been  sent 
earlier  with  choice  meats  and  light  wines ;  lunch  there ; 
laugh  and  smoke;  paddle  a  little  about  amongst  the  tall 
rccds  and  the  floating  forget-me-nots ;  and  so  row  back  to 
London  in  time  for  twilight  and  for  dinner.  There  were 
few  pleasanter  days  of  simpler,  or  mere  careless,  open- 
air  amusement  than  these  river-days  of  Beltran's;  and 
it  was  held  as  an  eagerly  coveted  distinction  to  be  one  of 
those  invited  by  him  to  take  a  place  in  his  boats.  It  was 
well  known  that  though  a  man  not  commonly  scrupoious 
in  such  matters,  he  was  excessively  scrupulous  as  to 
whom  he  introduced  to  association  with  Gladys. 

Men  held  their  own  opinions,  doubtless,  as  to  his  re- 
lations with  her  ;  but  they  saw  that  be  chose  to  treat  her 
with  perfect  deference,  and  they  had  to  follow  his  lead. 
Two  or  three  of  them,  even,  I  think,  cftdited  the  truth, 
and  believed  in  her  innocence  almost  as  thoroughly  as  be 
did  who  knew  it. 

You,  indeed,  are  very  curious  in  this.  In  your  clubs 
and  your  camps,  in  your  mischievous  moods,  and  your 
philosophic  moods,  always  indeed  theoretically,  you  con- 
sider all  women  immoral  (except  just,  of  course,  your  own 
mothers),  but  practically,  when  your  good  feeling  is 
awakened,  or  your  honest  faith  honestly  appealed  to,  you 
will  believe  in  a  woman's  honor  with  a  heartiness  and 
strength  for  which  she  will  look  in  vain  in  her  own  sex. 
According  to  your  jests  the  world  is  one  vast  harem,  of 
which  all  the  doors  are  open  to  every  man,  and  whose 
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fair  inmates  are  all  alike  impressionable  to  the  charm  of 
intrigue  or  to  the  chink  of  gold.  But,  in  simple  earnest 
and  reality,  I  have  heard  the  wildest  and  most  (Ubonnair 
amongst  you — once  convinced  of  the  honor  and  innocence 
looking,  from  a  woman's  eyes— stand  up  in  defense  of 
these  when  libeled  in  her  absence,  with  a  zeal  and  a 
stanchness  that  did  my  heart  good. 

The  boats  this  day  went  Henley  way,  and  the  pause 
was  above  Wargrave. 

The  river  was  a  sheet  of  dusky  sunlight ;  the  meadows 
and  banks  were  all  golden  with  kingcups  and  daffodils ; 
the  hawthorn  buds  were  blooming  on  the  great  coiled, 
swinging  branches ;  the  leafage  was  in  all  its  sweetest 
and  freshest  green,  and  here  and  there  a  little  water  bird 
was  darting  amongst  the  tall  bullrushes  and  the  green 
river-plants. 

Under  the  skilled  sinewy  hands  of  men  who,  in  their 
time,  had  won  their  honors  on  the  Isis,  the  boats  went 
as  the  rowers  would, — now  skimming  as  fast  as  a  swal- 
low, now  loitering  like  a  slow-winged  eider-duck, — ^past 
the  green,  level,  daisied  fields,  and  the  lofty  walls  of  wood- 
land, and  the  dark  gateways  of  the  locks,  and  the  sunny 
reaches  where  the  cattle  stood,  and  the  tufts  of  reeds  and 
sedges  that  hid  the  soft  blue  of  the  forget-me-nots. 

They  landed,  and  lunched,  and  lingered  over  the  fruit 
and  the  ice  and  the  wine,  under  the  blossoming  hawthorns 
and  the  great  boughs  of  the  chestnuts ;  and  then  strolled 
hither  and  thither,  pulling  down  the  plume-like  hawthorn 
for  a  standard  fof  her  boat,  and  gathering  the  primroses 
by  thousands  to  fill  her  hands ;  carelessly  enjoying  such 
simple  country  things,  and  wandering,  these  men  of  the 
world,  as  though  they  were  shepherds  in  a  pastoral,—- 
save  for  the  cigars  that  were  forever  in  their  mouths,  and 
for  the  worldly  gossipry  that  they  laughed  over  with  one 
another. 

With  the  freshness  of  the  springtide,  with  the  sunshine 
of  the  waters,  with  the  cool  odors  of  herbage  and  foliage, 
with  the  light  easy  laughter,  with  the  gay  friendly  con- 
verse; how  charming  they  were — ^those  river  hours! 
And  for  one,  at  least,  amongst  them,  over  the  broad 
bright  Thames,  and  over  the  fields  of  flower-sown  grasses. 
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there  shone  the  "light  that  never  yet  was  npon  land  or 
sea," — save  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  when  she  lives  in 
the  first  full  sweet  faith,  the  dreaming  idolatrous  ideals, 
of  a  love  half  known,  half  answered,  yet  still  in  all  the 
deep  untroubled  }>eace  of  its  birth-slumbers. 

When  the  sun  was  slanting  to  the  west  the  boats  were 
sought  for  the  return.  Whilst  they  went  for  them 
Gladys  remained  where  she  had  sat  some  time,  couched 
in  the  curving  roots  of  a  great  beech,  whilst  at  her  feet 
the  water  flowed  amongst  the  rushes  and  the  great  green 
lily  leaves  spread  out  their  splendor,  though  flowerless 
as  yet 

She  had  been  very  still  awhile,  and  Denzil  also,  who 
remained  with  her,  bad  not  spoken. 

She  was  yery  oftcm  grave,  when  the  stillness  of  the 
country  was  around  her.  I  fancy  that  her  thoughts 
were  with  the  years  when  the  boy  Harold  had  been  a 
child  beside  her,  in  the  old,  cool,  moss-grown  paths  of 
orchards,  and  in  the  tangled  ways  of  nut*tree  coppices, 
binding  the  cowslips  and  the  primroses  and  the  daffodils 
with  withes  of  ivy,  and  dreaming  of  the  imperishable 
things  he  should  achieve  when  manhood  came. 

After  awhile  she  raised  her  eyes  from  the  water  and 
looked  at  Denzil.  He  had  thrown  himself  on  his  side  on 
the  grass,  and  his  face,  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  was 
dark,  stern,  sad  exceedingly. 

'*  Where  are  your  thoughts  f  *'  she  asked  him. 

Beltran's  best  beloved  friend  seemed  to  her  almost  as 
a  brother. 

Her  voice  found  its  way  to  the  closed  recesses  of  his 
memory,  and  he  answered  her  simply  and  truly : — "  Of 
a  woman  I  loved." 

Her  eyes  rested  on  him  with  their  serious,  meditative 
sweetness. 

*'  Tell  me  of  her,"  was  all  she  said. 

**  I  never  speak  of  her." 

"  Never  ?    She  is  dead  then  ?" 

"Not  that  I  know;  she  is  dead  to  me.  That  is 
enough,  you  see." 

"  Who  was  she  f    What  was  she  ?" 

"  She  was  an  actress  like  you.    Tou  may  hear  them 
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recall  her  now  and  then  when  they  speak,  as  thej  q>eak 
Btill  sometimes,  of  Gertrude  D'Eyncourt." 

She  raised  herself  on  one  arm ;  her  eyes  lighted  and 
charged. 

"  Ah  I  I  know  I — that  beautiful  woman  whose  portrait 
he  has  shown  me, — so  heroic  a  face,  so  full  of  thought, 
of  patience,  of  courage.  But  she  was  some  one's  wife, 
surely  ?     She  was  married  ?" 

*'  Ah,  child  I  do  not  speak  as  if  you  had  caught  the 
world's  cant.  Yes :  she  was  married — to  a  beast  who 
only  prized  her  proud  beauty,  and  her  bright  graces,  and 
her  glorious  gifts  as  so  many  tools,  that  were  to  bring 
gold  to  himself.  There  are  men,  you  know,  to  whom 
their  wife's  honor  is  like  their  own — only  a  chattel  to  be 
sold  when  they  can !  She  loved  me,  and  knew  that  I 
loved  her.  I  had  urged  her  to  leave  ber  husband  for  me 
with  all  the  eloquence  I  knew.  I  don't  deny  that.  I 
was  justified.  Although  he  hated  me,  because  I  treated 
him  like  the  cur  he  was,  be  was  ready  enough  to  sacri- 
fice her  to  any  one  of  the  richer  ron^s  who  would  have 
purchased  her  of  him  just  as  one  may  purchase  some 
beautiful  wild  hawk  of  a  brutal  keeper.  But  I  ought 
not  to  speak  to  you  of  these  things " 

''Go  on,"  she  said  quietly;  her  great  eyes  were  glow- 
ing where  she  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  boughs,  and  her 
lips  were  parted. 

''  She  loved  me.  It  cannot  hurt  her  to  say  it — now. 
And,  indeed,  she  could  not  have  loved  me  much,  or  sbe 
never  had  done  what  she  did.  For,  one  night  in  the 
height  of  that  London  season — seven  seasons  ago — she 
disappeared.  Not  a  living  soul  knew  whither  she  went 
The  town  supposed  I  had  taken  her)  but  it  was  not  so ; 
I  knew  no  more  than  the  rest  of  them  why  nor  where 
she  was  gone.  I  had  left  her  that  night  in  her  own 
drawing-room,  after  the  theater  was  over.  There  had 
been  other  people  present.  I  had  been  unable  to  see 
her  alone,  and  I  relied  on  seeing  her,  as  usual,  with  the 
morrow.  I  recollect  that  she  came  out  on  to  the  balcony, 
and  stood  there  looking  after  roe  as  I  went  down  the 
street.  There  was  an  awning  over  the  balcony,  for  it 
was  warm   weather;    the  moonlight  was  strong  and 
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bright;  she  wore  black,  that  drifted  about  her  like  a 
cloud,  and  she  bad  a  great,  gorgeous,  Brazilian  lily  that 
I  had  given  her,  in  her  bosom.  God !  What  fools  men 
are  to  remember  the  veriest  trifles  that  once  belonged  to 
women  who  never  cared  for  them  I" 

"  Did  she  not  care  ?     You  said  she  loved  you." 

"  Could  she  love  me  ?  Not  as  I  count  love.  With  the 
morning  there  came  one  of  her  letters  to  me ;  she  often 
wrote  to  me  and  I  to  her,  though  we  met  twice  every 
day;  in  it  she  told  me  that  she  had  left  the  stage  and  the 
world  forever ;  that  her  husband  had  given  her  no  choice 
betwixt  flight  and  a  lucrative  dishonor;  that  she  refused 
my  love  not  less  than  she  refused  tin's  abhorred  passion 
that  was  pressed  on  her ;  and  that  she  implored  me  not 
to  seek  to  pursue  or  to  discover  her.  That  was  all.  Am 
I  not  right  to  say  she  never  loved  me  ?  Of  course  I  did 
not  obey  her.  I  set  all  possible  modes  of  inquiry  at 
work.  First,  I  went  straight  to  their  house  and  thrashed 
him  till  be  was  left  half  dead;  then  I  began  my  search 
for  her.  It  was  utterly  useless;  it  has  been  so  ever 
since." 

"  She  could  not  go  to  any  evil  ?" 

"Evilf  No!  Evil  was  not  possible  to  her.  She 
was  the  truest  and  the  proudest  woman  that  ever  lived. 
Why  she  went  I  know  no  more  than  the  dead ;  ^ut  I 
would  stake  my  life  on  the  purity,  on  the  nobility,  of  her 
reasons,  however  exaggerated  they  may  have  been." 

"And  have  you  never  found  her?" 

"Never.  Once  I  heard  of  her  accidentally;  if  the 
man  who  spoke  were  right,  she  was  living  then; — in 
penury  and  wretchedness.  I  have  tried  every  means, 
but  all  have  failed.  It  doesn't  matter,  I  suppose ;  they 
say  that  these  things  don't — greatly.  Only,  you  see,  I 
cannot  forget  her;  and  I  cannot  find  heart  in  me  to  give 
to  any  other  woman ;  and  I  talk  to  you,  child,  and  look 
on  you,  not  stirred  one  whit  by  your  beauty;  knowing 
you  are  fair  indeed,  but  caring  no  more  for  that  than  an 
old  worn  dotard  of  ninety.  Do  you  know  that  I  would 
give  my  soul  to  love,  and  I  cannot ;  just  because  this 
one  lost  woman  will  never  release  me." 

There  were  the  fierce  vibrations  of  an  intense  passion 
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and  sorrow  under  the  half-qaiet,  half-reckless  words ;  and 
his  face  was  very  dark  where  the  shadows  of  the  spriDgt- 
born  leaves  drifted  over  it 

I  cannot  tell  why,  but  I  thought  of  the  woman  who 
had  died  in  the  bitterness  of  the  winter-time,  in  the  pov- 
erty  and  the  misery  of  Paris. 

Through  the  silence  there  came  at  that  moment  the 
soft  sound  of  moving  oars  and  of  rippling  waters ; 
amongst  the  twilight  of  the  boughs  a  boat»  with  plumes 
of  young  green  branches  at  its  bow,  glided  gently  to  the 
little  landing-place. 

**  Where  are  you,  Derry  ?"  asked  Beltran's  voice. 
"That  duffer  Ned  has  given  over — says  he  can't  pull 
back  to  town.  Must  get  across,  and  catch  the  express. 
He  declares  it's  a  sprain ;  I  believe  it's  nothing  but  lazi- 
ness and  champagne.  Take  his  oar,  will  you?  They 
can  have  a  waterman  with  your  set." 

"  All  right,"  responded  Denzil,  as  he  assisted  Gladys 
into  the  boat  amongst  all  the  big  buUrushes,  and  the 
broad  water-docks,  and  the  pretty,  feathered,  rosy-hued 
river  reeds ;  and  taking  his  coat  off,  seated  himself  on  the 
bench  that  Guilliadene  had  vacated. 

As  he  pulled  us  back  to  town  in  the  stilly  balmy  even- 
ing, with  his  handsome  head,  bare  in  the  moonlight, 
and  his  grip  giving  true  as  ever  the  old  marvelous  Oxford 
strokt,  he  laughed  as  pleasantly  and  as  often  as  any.  It 
was  Gladys  whose  eyes  were  dreamy,  and  whose  face 
was  troubled  as  she  sat  under  her  fragrant  banner  of  the 
hawthorn  boughs,  with  a  dark  cloak  drawn  about  her, 
and  the  field  flowers  that  her  friends  had  gathered  for  her 
dying  in  the  coming  of  the  night. 

That  evening  her  acting  lacked  somewhat  of  its  force, 
and  had  a  languor  and  a  lifeiessness  in  it  that  were  new 
to  her. 

As  soon  as  her  own  share  in  the  play  was  over  she 
went  to  her  home ;  Beltran  was  not  in  the  theater  that 
night,  and  when  he  was  absent  she  never  received  there. 

She  sat  very  silent,  very  thoughtful,  before  the  fire  that 
still  burned  in  her  pretty  drawing-room,  for  the  evenings 
were  chilly,  though  the  days  were  warm.  Bright  and 
full  of  rich  hues  though  the  chamber  was,  it  seemed  very 
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still  and  solitary  after  the  blase  and  basz  of  the  crowded 
theater. 

Vaguely,  perhaps,  she  felt  how  great  this  loneliness 
was  in  which  she  lired,  at  jears  when  other  women  have 
all  the  light  of  home  about  them,  all  the  tenderness  of 
their  mothers,  all  the  gay  companionships  of  their  girl- 
hood. It  seldom  weighed  on  her,  becaase  her  life  was 
brilliant  and  full  of  pleasures  of  its  own  kind;  but  to- 
night she  seemed  to  feel  how  utterly  alone  in  truth  she 
was. 

Her  eyes  were  dim  and  full  of  languor  as  she  looked  at 
the  delicate  tender  primroses  of  the  woods  and  meadows, 
where  they  had  been  placed  in  an  old  costly  Tase  of 
Venice  glass. 

''  Whom  did  he  ever  love?"  she  murmured,  with  her 
lips  against  my  forehead.  "Did  he  love  like  that?  So 
that  he  never  again  can  forget  ?" 

Denzirs  words  had  stirred  her  heart  from  its  rest ;  but 
It  was  for  another,  not  for  himself,  that  it  awoke,  troubled 
and  still  but  half-conscious. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIL 

"  VICTBIX." 

"Will,  my  dear  I"  said  Fanfreluche,  frantically  rush- 
mg  to  me  next  day  with  breathless  excitation  and  her  most 
diabolical  grin,  *'  we  have  done  pretty  well,  haven't  we  ? 
Marchioness  of  [sla  I  Marchioness  of  Isla !  When  we 
began  life,  as  you  say,  with  bare  feet,  and  home-spun 
skirts,  and  potatoes  for  dinners — in  the  Peak ;  and,  as  / 
know,  with  a  shilling  a  week,  and  penny  gaffs,  and  a 
glass  of  gin  for  a  treat  at  Highbury  Barn." 

"  What  on  earth  can  you  mean  ?"  I  asked  in  some 
fear,  thinking  indeed  that  she  had  lost  her  senses. 

"  1  mean  what  I  say,"  she  snapped  angrily.  ''  Mar- 
chioness of  Isla  I  It  is  pretty  well  for  a  woman  who  be- 
gan life  by  selling  you  in  a  market-place.     Pooh,  child, 
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don't  look  so  scared.  Yoar  friend  of  the  DerbjBhire 
Wakes  has  won  the  great  marriage-prize  of  the  year. 
True ;  certainly  it  is  true.  The  town  is  talking  of  no- 
thing else.  Avice  Dare — Laura  Pearl — Cl^opatre — what 
does  it  matter  what  one  is  called  so  long  as  one  ends  as 
Marchioness  of  Isla  ?  What  do  I  mean  ?  Oh,  you  little 
fool  I  I  mean  this — Malcolm  Kenneth,  16th  Marquis  of 
Isla,  comes  of  age  this  winter  ;  he  has  had  a  long  minor- 
ity ;  he  has  been  educated  by  a  foolish  mother  and  a  rigid 
Calvinist;  he  has  seen  no  more  of  life  than  a  young  nan; 
he  is  a  stubborn,  simple-minded,  frank,  foolish  boy;  the 
first  thing  he  does  on  becoming  his  own  master,  is  to  go 
to  Paris.  Paris,  in  all  the  wonder  of  her  exquisite  spring 
season,  for  a  lad  who  had  only  seen  and  known  grim 
Scotch  castles  and  sour  Scotch  matrons  I  The  first  night 
he  went  to  the  opera :  there,  in  her  box,  blazing  in  the 
splendor  of  her  beauty,  and  the  living  light  of  her  sap- 
phires, surrounded  with  princes  avd  gentlemen,  he  saw — 
*  Cleopatre.'  From  that  moment  the  world  only  held  for 
the  boy  that  one  woman.  She  had  the  wit  and  the  am- 
bition to  see  that  here  was  a  groatA>*  prize  than  mere  pil- 
lage. The  boy  was  mad  with  his  first  delirium:  she 
could  do  as  she  chose  with  him.  8he  chose  to  marry 
him.  She  has  done  so.  The  marm^e  is  valid ;  no  ef- 
forts of  his  family  will  dissolve  it ;  and  the  woman  whom 
ypu  once  knew  as  the  '  light  o'  love'  of  the  lad  at  the  mill 
in  the  Peak,  is  now  a  Peeress  of  England  and  Scotland, 
Marchioness  of  Isla,  and  Countess  of  Ali^nmore !  That 
is  to-day's  news.  Ah,  my  dear!  I  told  you  right  that 
all  the  comedies  of  the  playwrights,  and  all  the  romances 
of  the  fictionists,  are  not  one  tithe  so  amusing,  nor  one- 
thousandth  part  80  startling,  as  are  the  comedies  and  the 
romances  that  meet  one  at  every  turn  in  Lite!" 

Fanfreluche  had  in  nothing  exaggerated.  To  *h\^  amaz- 
ing altitude  had  the  betrayer  of  Reuben  Dare  aris^^n. 

One  sunny  noon  in  that  pleasant  glad  sea- on  when  the 
leaves  are  as  fresh  as  the  toilettes,  and  the  laughs  Are  as 
light  as  the  showers,  I  sprang  down  from  the  little  car- 
riage and  roved  to  and  fro,  whilst  the  men  passing  by 
clustered  round  Gladys. 

I  roamed  at  leisure,  viewing  that  scene,  always  fapDUr 
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yet  never  hackneyed,  becaase,  on  its  wide  stage  the  three 
jmperions  impresarie,  Oold,  and  Ruin,  and* Death,  never 
permit  the  same  drama  to  rest  nor  the  same  players  to 
tarry ;  but  bring  ever  fresh  names  and  fresh  faces,  if  the 
old  farces  and  tragedies  still  will  react  themselyes^  under 
new  titles. 

The  place  was  full ;  and  all  its  crowd  turned  by  one  ac« 
cord  to  gaze  at  a  carriage  which  drove  slowly  down  the  road, 
as  though  to  challenge  that  universal  observation  from  that 
fashionable  mob.  It  was  an  equipage  fitter,  with  its  out- 
riders, its  postilions,  its  superb  liveries,  its  fracas,  its  dis- 
Slay,  for  a  ducal  procession  on  the  Heath  or  the  Town 
f  oor,  than  for  a  simple  noon  drive  in  Hyde  Park. 

Its  occupants  were  a  fair  lad,  with  a  stupid,  feeble, 
ruddy  face,  and  a  woman  of  splendid  beauty,  enveloped 
in  black  guipures  and  black  sables,  for  the  last  of  which  a 
chill  tn  the  air  gave  excuse. 

"  There  go  the  biggest  fool  and  the  blackest  witch  in 
Christendom,"  muttered  old  Lord  Shamrock.  "Good 
Ood  I  If  Donald  Isla  had  foreseen  it,  sir,  he'd  have  stran- 
gled this  lad — strangled  him  in  his  cradle  P' 

"  Boy  looks  like  an  Ayrshire  gilly,"  said  Lord  Guillia- 
dene,  to  whom  he  had  spoken.  '*  Fearfully  bad  form : 
never  saw  worse." 

"  Malcolm  Isla,  his  father,  married  a  shepherd's  daugh- 
ter, off  his  own  hills,"  growled  Lord  Brune.  **  Crosses 
always  come  out." 

"  But  his  grandfather,  poor  Ronald,  was  a  gentleman 
all  over,"  said  Lord  Shamrock, ''  though  an  awful  fool  to 
be  sure.     Do  you  know  how  he  died  ?" 

"  No  I"  the  earl  responded  with  a  yawn. 
'  **  He  was  shot  in  a  duel,"  answered  old  Lord  Sham- 
rock. '*  Shot  dead,  outside  Bruges.  I  was  his  second. 
'  It  was  all  a  mistake,'  he  gasped  as  I  caught  him.  '  But 
I  couldn't  have  explained  unless  I'd  shown  up  a  woman  !' 
So  he  died,  saying  nothing.  And  that's  the  roan  whose 
grandson  has  made  a  wife  and  a  peeress  of " 

The  language  wherewith  he  designated  her  I  dare  not 
record  for  a  polite  age  that  blushes  at  Shakspeare  and 
smiles  at  Schneider. 

"  I  suppose  she  came  over  to  make  a  dash  here  out  of 
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brarado,"  marmared  Denzil,  with  a  glance  back  towards 
Beltran.  "  The  marriage  only  took  place  the  other  daj. 
She  will  do  just  as  she  chooses  with  that  wretched  boy, 
no  doubt." 

"  Isla  House  in  Belgrade  Square  is  being  redecorated," 
said  one  of  the  loungers.  ''  She  is  very  stupid  not  to 
keep  abroad:  she  will  always  be  'pilled*  here." 

"  She  will  get  the  society  she  cares  for,"  said  Denzil. 
"  All  the  men  on  the  town  will  go  and  see  her  ;  and  she 
will  have  a  whole  cohue  of  parasites — clergymen  among* 
them,  if  she  like  to  become  a  '  patroness'  of  churches  and 
hospitals,  and  I  dare  say  in  time  even — a  Bishop." 

"  And  I  will  bet  you  what  you  like,"  interrupted  Ouil- 
liadene,  "that  she  will  hold  huge  gatherings  at  Blair-Isla, 
and  have  festivities  that  will  make  all  Scotland  stare." 

"  If  she  don't  give  Isla's  people  a  chance  for  a  divorce," 
put  in  Lord  Shamrock.  "  They  will  catch  at  a  stra^.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  she  were  divorced  by  the  autamn 
and  married  afresh  by  next  Easter." 

"  Nor  should  I.  She's  awfully  handsome,"  said  Claud 
Lucy,  "and  awfully  clever.  She  got  de  Ferras,  and 
Bernaldes,  and  Prince  Egon  of  Wallachia  killed,  and 
Lord  knows  how  many  she's  ruined." 

"  Clever !  She's  the  most  stnpid  and  most  illiterate 
creature  that  ever  breathed,"  said  Denzil  contemptuously. 
"  She  never  said  a  decently  sensible  thing  in  all  her 
days." 

"  But  she  never  did  one  not  sensible,"  said  Lord  Brnne 
qaietiy.  "  All  her  victims  were  solvent ;  she  never  for- 
sook a  man  till  she  had  plundered  him  as  far  as  she 
could ;  she  returned  all  small  presents  as  insults ;  she 
never  got  any  one  killed  unless  he  were  useless  an^ 
troublesome ;  and  she  finally  has  married  this  lad.  Oh, 
a  clever  woman,  certainly ;  I  do  not  believe  she  will  be 
divorced.  I  believe  she  will  now  train  for  the  Morality 
Stakes.  They  generally  do  when  they  have  won  a  Gold 
Cup." 

1  overheard  these  remarks ;  my  mistress  did  not. 

"How  beautiful  a  woman  I"  she  murmured  to  Beltran, 
looking  earnestly  at  the  carriage  as  it  passed.  "  She 
looks  strangely  at  you.     Who  is  she  ?" 


^  Tbe  Marchioness  of  Isia,"  he  answered  her  with  all 
gravity,  but  with  a  little,  serene,  contemptuons  smile 
about  his  mouth. 

"  I  have  never  seen  her  before,  I  think  ?" 

"  No.     But  you  have  heard  of  her — as  '  Cl^opAtre.' " 

Fanfreluche  had  in  nowise  exaggerated ;  the  woman 
whose  first  lovers  had  been  found  amidst  the  boisterous 
dalesmen,  and  savage  miners  of  tbe  north,  was  now  high 
in  title,  in  affluence,  high  in  station.  All  the  world  knew 
her  infamy ;  but  by  the  gracious  fiction  of  your  divine  in- 
stitution she  had  become  blameless  and  without  reproach 
— by  marriage. 

It  seemed  that  she  had  drawn  in  this  hapless  boy  be- 
yond escape ;  and  had  wedded  him  with  such  scrupulous 
heed  of  all  formalities  that  nothing  which  his  frantic 
family  could  do,  could  obtain  any  reversal  of  the  hideous 
folly  that  had  given  all  dignities  and  all  nobilities  to  the 
wanton  of  tbe  northern  wakes. 

He  was  but  a  lad ;  he  was  stubborn  and  simple ;  he 
had  been  reared  in  grim  creeds  and  in  childish  ignorance; 
in  the  blinding  blaze  of  his  first  liberty,  in  tbe  sudden 
attainment  of  bis  mighty  heritage,  this  woman  had  seized 
him  as  she  might  have  seized  some  poor  dazed  bird  long 
kept  in  darkness  and  confinement,  and  suddenly  cast  forth 
to  stretch  its  untried  wings  in  tbe  full  sunlight.  He  had 
been  powerless  to  resist: — he  had  been  held,  and  hooded, 
and  fastened  to  that  cruel  and  close-shut  band  without  a 
struggle. 

You  have  seen  such  things  before  in  this  society  of 
yours — seen  them  at  least  often  enough  for  it  to  have  be- 
come a  known  and  dreaded  thing  that  when  the  beardless 
boy  of  rank  and  wealth  sits  in  the  public  places  of  pleas- 
ure beside  the  gorgeous  thing  of  infamy  whom  you  have 
made  a  household  word,  it  will  be  possible — almost  proba^ 
ble — that  she  will  not  pause  at  stripping  him  of  riches,  at 
forcing  him  to  pawn  all  future  heritages,  at  making  him  a 
gamester,  a  bankrupt,  a  beggar,  an  outlaw,  but  will  gj 
farther,  an^  compel  from  him  the  old  gallant  name  of  \i\^ 
fathers,  the  old  fearless  repute  of  his  race :  tbe  old  gems 
that  flashed  in  his  ancestors'  falchions,  the  old  home 
where  his  mother  reigned  in  honor. 

45 
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It  is  not  moral  to  tell  yon  this,  you  say  ?  Ab,  no  ! — 
life  itself  is  not  moral.  But  it  is  trae — it  is  andeniably 
true — that  whilst  you  repulse  with  a  shudder  the  pooV 
painted  outcasts  of  the  streets,  you  gaze  with  interest  on 
the  famous  wanton  throned  in  her  jewels  at  the  opera ; 
and  from  this,  your  countenance  and  complaisance,  whilst 
the  painted  outcast  goes  to  the  police-court  and  the  prison, 
the  jeweled  wanton  may  steal  the  honor  of  your  name 
unchastised,  and  wed  your  young  heir  to  eternal  shame, 
unarraigned. 

Need  you  marvel,  then,  that,  beholding  this  contrast 
of  issue,  women — low,  ignorant,  made  full  of  greed  by 
want,  made  sick  for  money  and  pastime  by  the  inordinate 
envies  and  tawdry  fashions  of  the  poor  of  this  age — say 
dimly  to  themselves,  "  Let  us  only  be  vile  enough,  we  shall 
do  well.    All  that  we  wanted  are  beauty  and  luck." 

And  verily  they  have  cause  to  say  it 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  you  might  do  much  to 
scare  the  female  vultures  from  their  prey  upon  the  youth- 
ful curled  darlings  of  your  proud  races,  if  you  declared 
by  law  all  marriages  invalid  wherever  the  vileness  of  the 
wife's  previous  life  was  a  fact  beyond  dispute.  It  would 
be  simple ;  it  would  be  rightful :  for  shall  the  meed  of  the 
just  pass  to  the  unjust?  shall  the  guerdon  of  honor 
abide  with  the  thief?  Shall  Faustina  claim  a  place 
beside  Lucretia  ?  Shall  Phryne,  with  the  wine  dropping 
roses  of  shame  on  her  temples,  presume  to  mate  herself 
with  Arria  Pceta,  with  the  white  lilies  of  courage  and 
innocence  bound  on  her  beautiful  brows  ? 

But  it  is  not  done ;  and  meantime  the  courtesan  can 
laugh  her  cynical  laughter,  and  say  in  her  heart,  *'  I  will 
sin  whilst  it  shall  please  me.  When  it  ceases  to  please 
I  can  take  the  communion  and — marriage  1" 

As  for  me,  when  I  heard  the  world  thus  talk  of  her,  I 
felt  stupid  and  aghast.  My  thoughts  were  busied  with 
that  old  dead  time,  when  the  woman  who  now  drove 
there  in  her  pomp  and  power,  watched  by  all  eyes,  and 
spoken  of  by  all  lips,  had  stood  in  the  cottage-door  under 
the  rosethorn,  and  chaffered  for  glass  beads  and  penny 
ribbons  with  the  old  peddler  of  the  Peak. 

From  the  hour  when  she  had  stolen  the  coins  of  her 
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brother's  thrift  and  toil  from  ander  the  moss  by  the  apple- 
tree,  this  woman's  life  had  been  one  long  theft.  Her 
hands  had  spared  naught  that  her  eyes  saw  and  coveted ; 
she  had  had  no  pity  for  youth  ;  no  mercy  for  ruin  ;  no  re- 
morse at  love;  no  shame  at  trust;  she  had  had  but  one 
law  for  her  life— the  law  of  greed.  If  you  would  only 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  law  of  all  such  women's 
lives,  the  world  would  be  spared  much  maudlin  senti- 
menty  and  men  much  undeserved  reproach. 

That  law  Avice  Dare,  in  all  things  the  type  and  model 
of  her  class,  had  obeyed,  without  one  pause  for  its  in- 
fringement by  any  sort  of  gentler  thought  or  better  deed. 
She  was  cruel,  because  all  low  untutored  human  creatures 
ever  are  more  cruel  than  any  desert  beast,  or  python  of 
the  swamps:  she  was  licentious,  because  women  of  he* 
likeness,  having  but  splendid  vitality  and  bodily  beauty, 
without  any  conscience,  or  intelligence,  or  soul  within 
them,  are  always  surrendered  to  the  dominion  of  the 
senses :  but  beyond  all,  more  than  all,  she  was  possessed 
with  greed.  Tlie  same  greed  which  had  made  her  gloat 
over  the  mock  stones  and  brazen  jewelry  of  the  peddler's 
pack,  and  steal,  and  pillage,  and  forsake  all  duty,  and 
betray  the  loyal  heart  which  trusted  her,  that  she  might 
flee  to  the  ways  of  iniquity,  and  to  the  wages  of  shame- 
fulness.  Greed  of  the  basest  sort — greed  for  the  things 
of  the  senses ;  for  raiment,  and  food,  and  wine  ;  for  horses, 
and  chariots,  and  treasure ;  for  the  laughter  of  fools,  and 
the  license  of  venal  kisses  ;  for  the  envy  of  other  women 
of  the  gems  on  her  breast,  and  the  gold  in  her  hands 

And  having  fallen  upon  an  Age  which  has  elected  to 
deify  the  courtesan,  and  wherein  hard  avarice,  and  keen 
passions  for  pelf  and  self  do  prosper  more  greatly  than 
any  genius  or  attainment,  or  quality  of  the  mind  or  char- 
acter, this  woman  was  rewarded  for  her  sin. 

She  had  not  intelligence,  she  had  not  knowledge,  she 
bad  no  kind  of  pity,  nor  any  sort  of  comprehension  ;  she 
was  brainless  as  any  savage  that  squats  in  his  African 
hut ;  she  was  only  capable  of  such  joys  as  the  drowsy, 
jeweled  snake  may  know  in  his  Meiican  swamps ;  she 
could  eat,  and  drink,  and  could  glitter  gemlike  in  the  sun ; 
and  could  uncoil  from  gorged  torpidity  to  kiss — or  kill. 
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In  a  word,  she  was  the  courtesan  of  tbe  nineteenth 
century,  who,  to  all  the  license  and  all  tbe  cruelty  of  the 
wantons  that  turned  their  thumbs  downward  for  their 
brawny  paramours  to  die  in  Rome,  has  added  all  the  yal- 
garities  of  modern  ribaldry  and  all  the  chicaneries  of 
modern  civilization. 

Hence,  being  thus  suited  to  the  Age  which  had  begot- 
ten her,  being  thus  its  creature  and  its  likeness,  she  bad 
thriven  in  it  as  the  snake  thrives  in  hot  and  poisonous  waters 
which  for  all  purer  and  healthier  things  breed  death. 

Luck,  of  course,  there  had  been  in  it ;  luck  is  the  di- 
vinity of  the  soulless.  Many  women  having  all  the  will 
to  do  the  evil  that  she  did,  find  themselves  barred  out  for- 
ever from  the  chance.  Many  fishers  in  the  sea-depths  of 
vice  angle  all  through  the  day  and  bring  to  land  nothing 
for  their  pains  Many  like  her  in  their  natures,  and  their 
passions,  and  their  aims,  but  lacking  either  her  supreme 
physical  beauty,  or  her  supreme  good  fortune,  wander 
drenched  and  starving  in  the  slimy  rains  of  city  streets 
at  midnight,  cursing  vice,  as  others  curse  virtue,  because 
its  service -is  wretchedness,  and  its  wage  famine.  Luck, 
truly,  there  had  been  in  this  array  of  fate,  which  lifted  the 
once  sullen,  ragged,  unkempt  peasant  on  to  this  emi- 
nence where  all  the  world  observed  her — clothed  in  the 
purple,  and  environed  with  the  "divinity  that  doth  hedge" 
the  royalty  of  Gold. 

But  beyond  all  favors  of  chance  or  circumstance,  all 
aids  of  accident  or  opportunity,  tbe  chief  reason  of  her 
fortune  was  that  this  woman  was  so  entirely  harmonious 
with  her  time,  so  utterly  its  true  daughter  in  rapacity,  in 
licentiousness,  in  egotism,  in  coarse  hard  lusts  of  gold, 
and  in  dull  dead  indifference  to  anything  save  gain.  She 
had  been  callous  to  all  misery  she  dealt,  all  need  she  left, 
all  horror  she  entailed,  throughout  her  whole  career — as 
callous  when  she  had  drawn  from  the  earth  her  broth- 
er's silver  pieces  that  had  been  saved  by  the  hardness  of 
his  toil  and  the  sweet  patience  of  his  self-negation,  as  now 
when  she  trod  under  her  foot  a  boy's  guileless  youth,  and 
the  lofty  name  of  his  race,  and  raised  her  head  in  the 
world's  sight,  crowned.  Crowned  in  greatness,  if  crowned 
with  a  diadem  firom  whose  jewels  the  eagle-stone  of 
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Honor  had  dropped,  with  the  same  moment  that  had 
raised  it  up  to  her  shameless  brow. 

Ah  well  I — let  but  Kaiser  or  Courtesan  seize  their 
crown  and  wear  it,  tbej  shall  find  courtiers  and  cove^ers 
enow ;  and  for  its  gems, — the  eagle-stone  that  knights 
held  high  as  a  stainless  talisman,  and  that  kings  wore  in 
the  old,  fair,  fearless  years  of  old,  is  out  of  use  and  out  of 
fashion  now. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

"BONNET  BLANO." 

"  What  a  wonderful  woman  that  is  I"  said  Fanfreluche 
to  me  a  daj  or  two  later  with  a  sigh  of  passionate  envy. 
"  What  do  you  think  she  has  done  f  Not  content  with 
all  the  goods  of  earth,  she  has  even  secured  herself  immor- 
tality— ihe  has  hired  Philippe  Bissdle .'" 

And  Fanfreluche  for  once  held  her  breath  in  an  abso- 
lute awe  of  amaze. 

"  Immortality  1"  I  ventured  to  echo  in  bewilderment 
"  And  who,  then,  pray,  may  be  Philippe  Rissdle  who  can 
confer  it?" 

''Oh,  Heavens  I"  cried  Fanfreluche  in  a  whirlwind  of 
contempt  *i  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  lived  in  a  puppet- 
box  and  a  garret !  Oh,  you  ignoramus,  you  barbarian, 
you  most  miserable  of  outsiders !  Who  is  Philippe  Rlssdle  f 
He  is  the  artist  that  made  the  Quards'  Club  sublime  with 
his  sauces  ;  he  is  the  poet  that  made  the  French  Embassy 
divine  with  his  bors  d'ceuvres ;  he  is  the  maestro  thai 
made  the  Emperor  of  Russia  cry,  '  I  am  greater  than 
Cesar,'  as  he  ate  a  cutlet  in  curl-papers  ;  he  is  the  genius 
of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  the  Pope,  embracing  him, 
after  SLJour  maigre  of  thirty  services,  mourned  with  tears 
that  it  was  forbidden  to  send  tb^  Golden  Rose  to  heads 
crowned  with  the  glorious  bonnet  blanc  of  the  kitchen. 
He  is  Philippe  Rissdle,  the  Cook  I  And  she  has  hired 
him — she  I — whom  you  once  saw  washing  her  own  potar 
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toes  to  eat  with  black  bread  for  a  noonday  dinner.  Ob, 
Lord  !  Can  the  '  masses'  ask  for  a  more  absolute  millen- 
nium of  democracy  than  this  topsy-turvy  age  in  which  an 
A  vice  Dare  can  live  to  hire  a  Philippe  Rissdle  I" 

I  was  silent :  1  was  not  alive  to  the  imperial  greatness 
of  a  Rissole,  but  I  was  struck  dumb  with  a  curious  sense 
of  marvelous  strangeness  as  I  thought  of  the  woman 
whom  I  had  once  seen  .greedily  devouring  the  gilded 
gingerbread  and  the  painted  peppermint-sticks  of  a  Wake 
fair- stall,  now  being  qualified  to  dazzle  the  sight  of  the 
world  with  banquets  fitted  for  princes  I 

*'  They  call  her  a  stupid  woman,"  pursued  Fanfreluche. 
"  Pshaw  I  She  has  the  very  wit  and  wisdom  that  suits 
her  Age.  She  is  a  splendid  strategist ;  there  is  not  a  man 
in  the  town,  however  lofty  his  rank,  that  will  not  accept 
invitations  to  dinners  designed  by  Rissole.  She  knows 
that  those  who  are  wise,  seeking  to  rise,  and  desiring  to 
win  the  kudos  of  their  compeers,  will  not  ask  themselves, 
have  they  genius  ?  have  they  beauty  ?  have  they  wit  ? 
have  they  power?  but  will  ask  themselves  only — can 
they  give  a  good  dinner  ?  If  they  are  sure  that  they  can 
— not  a  good  dinner  in  the  mere  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  a  dinner,  original,  voluptuous,  harmonious, 
dulcet,  a  *  thing  of  l)eauty  and  a  joy  forever,' — then  they 
may  know  that  sooner  or  later  the  world  will  be  theirs. 
She  sees  this :  she  does  not  trust  to  her  beauty  or  her 
splendor,  to  her  riches  or  her  wickedness,  the  world  is 
full  of  such  as  these  ;  but  she  obtains  Rissole !  The  only 
living  man  in  Europe  who  can  make  an  epic  worthy  of 
epicures.  To  secure  the  cook  of  the  century  is  to  obtain 
the  roc's  e^g.  Who  is  the  most  successful  diplomatist  ? 
He  who  most  successfully  entertains.  Is  there  anything 
80  humanizing  as  a  perfect  dinner  ?  Anything  that  so 
tends  to  reconcile  differences,  and  to  smooth  aside  preju- 
dices ?  When  a  man  eats  exquisitely,  he  feels  harmoni- 
ously and  he  thinks  placidly.  What  epicure  would  pro- 
pel a  war  that  should  ban  the  truffled  turkeys  of  Paris  from 
his  own  frontier?  What  gourmet  would  urge  a  'crusade 
for  ideas'  when  the  campaign  would  deprive  him  of  the 
pates  of  Strasburg,  of  the  ortolans  of  Lombardy,  or  of 
the  caviare  of  Russia  ?    A  statesman  will  cast  a  nation 
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recklessly  into  feud  and  famiDe  when  it  is  only  the  bread- 
rate  of  the  poor  that  will  have  to  rise,  only  the  porridge- 
pot  of  the  pauper  that  will  have  to  be  empty  ;  but  when 
he  is  a  dinner-giver  of  consummate  art,  and  understands 
the  imperishable  qualities  of  the  truffle,  and  the  impera- 
tive necessities  for  the  foie-gras,  he  will  be  no  party  to 
dissension  that  shall  leave  his  menus  incomplete,  and  his 
cook  disconsolate  and  unnerved.  No  one  understands  so 
well  as  an  epicure  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  nations ; 
for  what  dinner  is  worth  anything  to  which  all  the  nations 
do  not  contribute  ?  Strike  any  one  nation  off  the  list  of 
commerce,  and  you  strike  some  one  dainty  off  the  bill  of 
fare.  Were  1  a  sovereign,  all  my  ambassadors  should  be 
the  best  dinner-givers  of  their  times.  Years  ago  I  heard 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Courtly  to  the  Viennese  Em- 
bassy sorely  questioned  and  sneered  at ;  a  man  whom  I 
know  well  openly  attacked  Lord  Parmesan,  then  chief  of 
F.  0.,  upon  the  unjustifiable  choice.  '  What  single  quali- 
fication does  Courtly  possess  for  such  a  post  V  he  per- 
sisted. 'What  single  talent  does  be  evince  for  such 
an  eminence?  You  cannot  point  out  one!'  Parmesan 
laughed.  '  Yes  I  can  ;  he  possesses  Rissole.'  Parmesan 
was  shrewd  and  all-seeing  amongst  men  ;  he  knew  that 
the  pivot  of  all  diplomacy  turns  within  a  stew-pan.  Avice 
Dare  knows  as  much.  Ere  the  season  be  over  every  man 
of  note  will  have  dined  with  the  Marchioness  of  Isla. 
Philippe  Rissole  will  give  her  eminence  in  the  present, 
and  in  the  future  immortality — for  will  not  the  dinners 
that  he  conceives  and  executes  for  her  table  be  shrined  in 
the  Golden  Books  of  gastronomic  science  forever  ? 

''The  worst  is,''  added  Fanfreluche,  ending  with  a 
sigh  her  impassioned  periods, — "the  worst  is,  how  can 
a  woman  who  once  peeled  her  own  potatoes  be  ever  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  the  genius  of  a  Rissdle  ?  She  loves 
eating,  indeed :  but  what  has  a  vulgar  love  of  eating  in 
common  with  the  exquisite  delicacies  of  gastronomical 
discrimination  ?  The  palate  requires  education  from  birth 
upwards ;  your  only  true  epicure  is  ever  of  gentle  breed- 
ing. But  now — now — the  canaille  have  all  the  cooks ; 
and  Milord  Roture  and  Miladi  Cocotte  give  dinners  that 
would  have  brought  tears  of  ecstasy  to  the  eyes  of  Bril- 
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l&t-SavariD,  and  all  the  while  could  not  themselres  tell 
for  their  lives  an  ortolan  from  a  sparrow,  or  a  canvas- 
back  duck  from  a  quack-quack  of  the  gutter  1" 

I  paid  little  heed  to  her ;  but  her  prophecies  proved 
correct. 

Isla  House  was  opened  with  all  the  fresh  magnifi- 
cence of  Louis  Quinze  decoration ;  the  great  cook  created 
a  series  of  dinners  which  surpassed  anything  that  he 
had  ever  conceived  for  prince  or  minister ;  and  whilst  the 
town  talked  of  her  dauntless  effrontery,  of  her  luxe  effror 
yant,  of  her  infamy,  and  of  her  ostentation,  half  its  lords 
and  gentlemen  went  to  criticise  the  wonders  of  her  table ; 
and  their  fair  wives  regretted  her  shame  and  her  sin  be^ 
cause  thei^e  debarred  them  from  honoring  banquets  pre* 
pared  by  Philippe  Ri8s61e. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

NELLIS*S  PRATXa. 

"  I  WAS  at  the  Private  View  yesterday,"  said  Fanfre- 
luche,  with  a  grin.  *•  How'd  I  get  in  ?  As  I  get  every- 
where, simpleton.  I  hid  myself  under  a  woman's  dress, 
— for  all  the  world  as  if  I  were  a  sin !  And  I  kept  so 
quiet ;  not  a  soul  suspects  me,  a  bit  more  than  the  pub- 
lic suspects  the  money  that  changes  hands  when  the 
journals  write  a  statesman  into  office,  or  an  archbishop 
into  the  primacy.  I  was  at  the  Private  View.  There 
is  nothing  there  that  comes  near  Gladys's  portrait.  All 
that  mob  of  ministers,  fine  ladies,  critics,  dandies,  and 
literati,  were  unanimous  about  it  It  kills  every  other 
picture  near — and  yet  there  is  so  little  color  about  it ! 
*  That  wonderful  white  !'  they  all  say : — ^but  it  is  the  won- 
derful face  above  the  white  that  charms  them.  Lady 
Otho  was  there;  and  Beltran  was  entangled  with  her 
party.  He  is  always  very  courteous  and  friendly  with 
her ;  he  always  is  with  his  old  loves.     She  looked  very 
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loDg  at  tbe  pictare ;  bat  she  said  nothing,  except  a  few 
words  of  praise  of  the  artist ;  but  awhile  after,  in  the  min- 
iature-room, he  stood  beside  her,  some  way  apart  from 
any  others.     Then  she  addressed  him,  suddenly: 

*'  *  That  girl  is  very  beautiful  1' 

"'You  have  seen  her  on  the  stage,  surely?'  he  an- 
swered carelessly. 

'*  She  replied  to  him,  with  a  touch  of  impatience :  '  On 
the  stage, — of  course  I  But  they  are  so  made  up  there 
—one  never  knows — ^— * 

"  He  smiled.  '  She  does  not  need  to  "  make  up."  Have 
you  any  idea  how  young  she  is  V 

**  I  saw  her  long  hazel  eyes  flash  fire.  '  Is  she  not  the 
girl  you  spoke  to  me  of  most  romantically  onoe-*long 
ago  ?     The  sister  of  that  dead  boy,  of  that  poet  V 

"He  laughed.  '  /  "  romantic!''  surely  that  can  never 
have  been  I     Yes — she  is  the  same.' 

"  'And  is  it  true  what  tbe  world  says  of  you  and  her — 
now  ?'  She  spoke  hurriedly  and  almost  fiercely ;  impulse 
must  have  been  strong  on  her  or  she  would  never  have 
deigned  to  stoop  to  such  a  question. 

"  *  Not  in  the  least  true,'  he  answered  in  his  most 
negligent  fashion ;  '  though  I  don't  know  whom  it  can 
concern.' 

"'Not  true  I'  she  echoed;  'when  you  lavish  all  your 
wealth  on  her,  spend  all  your  time  with  her,  are  seen 
everywhere  beside  her.' 

"  *  Not  true,'  he  answered  again  more  cjoldly.  'As  for 
wealth — I  have  none  left,  and  if  I  had  she  would  only 
take  the  fair  wage  of  her  talent.' 

"  She  laughed  a  little ;  that  laugh  that  it  never  does 
one  good  to  hear.  '  Indeed  I  Ah  I — pardon  me  if  I  can- 
not believe  in  your  platonics.' 

" '  Perhaps  it  is  natural  you  should  not,'  he  murmured, 
as  he  drew  her  attention  to  a  miniature.  She  turned  to 
the  art-subject  with  ease  and  indifference,  but  her  cheek 
burned  hotly  under  its  delicate  rouge:  she  spoke  no 
more  of  Gladys.  Do  you  think  it  was  severe  ?  Well — 
she  should  not  have  provoked  him.  Women  will  never 
understand  the  wisdom  of  the  '  non  quieta  movere,'  and 
they  never  will  let  '  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,'  and 
comprehend  that  to  open  closed  graves  is  unsightly." 
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"  But  if  she  should  still  care  for  him  ?" 

*'  My  dear,  as  I  told  you,  she  cares  enough  to  dislike 
to  see  him  care  for  any  other.  Every  woman  loves 
enough  for  that.  Even  Avice  Dare  would  know  so 
much  of  the  grand  passion.  *  Love  I' — it  is  such  a  pretty 
synonym  for  all  kinds  of  envies,  and  egotisms,  and  jeal- 
ousies, and  vicious  desires.  They  are  choice  in  their 
graceful  synonyms,  these  dear  human  beings.  They 
wrap  a  nauseous  fact  up  in  a  gilded  phraseology,  until 
they  take  the  pill  like  a  bonbon.  Pshaw  !  without  that 
felicitous  art,  do  you  think  they  would  ever  have  man- 
aged to  cheat  themselves  into  forgetting  their  cousins 
the  apes,  and  only  acknowledging  then:  cousins  the 
angels?" 

"There  are  men  who  hold  to,  and  revere,  straight 
simple  truths,"  I  said  stanchly,  for  I  thought  better  of 
men  than  she  did. 

"Are  there,  my  dear?"  she  replied  with  a  grin.  "  I 
never  met  them.  I  have  heard  a  very  great  many  men 
and  women  call  the  crows  carrion  birds,  and  the  jackals 
carrion  beasts,  with  an  infinite  deal  of  disgust  and  much 
fine  horror  at  what  they  were  pleased  to  term  *  feasting 
on  corpses ;'  but  I  never  yet  heard  any  one  of  them  ad- 
mit their  own  appetite  for  the  rotten  *  corpse'  of  a  pheas- 
ant, or  the  putrid  haunch  of  a  deer,  to  be  anything  except 
the  choice  taste  of  an  epicure  I" 

**  But  they  do  cook  the  corpses  V\  I  remonstrated ; 
whereupon  she  grinned  with  more  meaning  than  ever. 

"  Exactly  what  I  am  saying,  my  dear.  Their  love  of 
synonyms  has  made  them  forget  that  they  are  Carnivori, 
because  they  talk  so  sweetly  of  the  Cuisine.  A  poor, 
blundering,  honest,  ignorant  lion  only  kills  and  eats  when 
the  famine  of  his  body  forces  him  to  obey  that  law  of 
slaughter  which  is  imposed  on  all  created  things,  from 
the  oyster  to  the  man,  by  what  we  are  told  is  the  beauti- 
ful and  beneficent  economy  of  Creation.  Of  course,  the 
lion  is  a  brutal  and  blood-thirsty  beast  of  prey,  to  be 
hunted  down  off  the  face  of  the  earth  as  fast  as  mav  be. 
Whereas  man — what  does  he  do  ?  He  devours  the  livers 
of  a  dozen  geese  in  one  p&te ;  he  has  lobsters  boiled 
alive,  that  the   scarlet  tint  may  look  tempting  to  his 
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palate;  he  has  fish  eat  up  or  fried  in  all  its  living 
agonies,  lest  he  should  lose  one  nuance  of  its  flavor ;  he 
has  the  calf  and  the  lamb  killed  in  their  tender  age  that 
he  may  eat  dainty  Sweetbreads ;  be  has  quails  and  plovers 
slaughtered  in  the  nesting  season,  that  he  may  taste  a 
slice  of  their  breast;  he  crushes  oysters  in  his  teeth 
whilst  life  is  in  them ;  be  has  scores  of  birds  and  animals 
slain  for  one  dinner,  that  he  may  have  the  numberless 
dishes  which  fashion  exacts;  and  then — all  the  time  talk- 
ing softly  of  rissole  and  mayonnaise,  of  consomm^  and 
entremet,  of  croquette  and  cotelette, — the  dear  gourmet 
discourses  on  his  charming  Science,  and  thanks  God  that 
he  is  not  as  the  parded  beasts  that  prey  I" 

"  Well,"  said  I,  sulkily,  for  I  am. fond  myself  of  a  good 
vol  au  vent, — "  well,  you  have  said  that  eating  is  a  law 
in  the  economies — or  the  waste — of  creation.  Is  it  not 
well  to  clothe  a  distasteful  and  barbaric  necessity  in  a 
refining  guise  and  under  an  elegant  nomenclature  ?" 

"Sophist I"  said  Fanfreluche,  with  much  scorn,  though 
she  herself  is  as  keen  an  epicure  and  as  suave  a  sophist, 
for  that  matter,  as  I  know.  "  I  never  denied  that  it  was 
well  for  men  to  cheat  themselves,  through  the  art  of  their 
cooks,  into  believing  that  they  are  not  brutes  and  beasts 
of  prey — it  is  well  exceedingly — for  their  vanity.  Life  is 
sustained  only  by  the  destruction  of  life.  Cookery,  the 
divine,  can  turn  this  horrible  fact  into  a  poetic  idealism  ; 
can  twine  the  butcher's  knife  with  lilies,  and  hide  the 
carcass  under  roses.  But  I  do  assuredly  think  that, 
when  they  sit  down  every  night  with  their  menu  of 
twenty  services,  they  should  not  call  the  poor  lion  bad 
names  for  eating  an  antelope  once  a  fortnight." 

And,  with  the  true  consistency  of  preachers,  Fanfre- 
luche helped  herself  to  a  Madeira-stewed  kidney  which 
stood  amongst  other  delicacies  on  the  deserted  luncheon 
table. 

We  were  in  the  inner  portion  of  Beltran's  chambers ; 
I  occasionally  strayed  across  the  length  of  the  park,  and 
found  my  way  thither.  I  had  grown  wary  of  all  thieves' 
beguilements  and  stratagems ;  and  I  liked  dearly  to  find 
myself  once  more  in  those  well-beloved  spacious  apart- 
ments, ifiith  their  deep,  soft,  blue  color^and  their  charm- 
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log  coDfusion  of  bric-2i-brac ;  their  masculine  litter  and 
their  artistic  luxuries ;  their  familiar  scent  of  cigar  smoke^ 
and  their  quaint  bits  of  priceless  virtu. 

For  picturesque  charm,  and  for  true  comfort  and  Iuzq- 
riousness,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  mansion  in  the  town 
which  can  approach  some  of  those  perfectly-arranged 
chambers  that  look  out  on  the  Oreen  Park,  or  stud  the 
various  streets  of  the  quarter  of  St.  James.  Thej  have 
all  a  woman's  elegance  and  all  a  man's  negligence :  the 
combination  is  perfection. 

While  she  ate  her  kidney,  and  I  dozed  on  a  couch,  there 
entered  into  the  outer  room  his  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Leintwardine ;  a  woman  of  noble  presence,  wearing  her 
forty  or  more  years  with  bloom  and  majesty. 

Beltran,  who  was  at  that  moment  going  out  to  his 
phaeton  below,  met  her  face  to  face ;  he  stood  still  and 
bent  bis  head  to  her  in  silence. 

She  came  quickly  up  to  him :  she  was  an  impulsive 
woman  despite  her  dignity. 

' *  Vere, — don't  let  u«  be  estranged,"  she  said  softly.  "  I 
did  not  think  what  I  said  I" 

He  gave  her  his  hand  instantly ;  he  was  not  a  man  to 
refuse  to  meet  such  an  advance. 

*'  I  am  afraid  you  did  think,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  ''It 
was  the  thought  I  resented " 

"Oh  no — oh  no,"  she  said  a  little  hurriedly.  "I  never 
think  anything  against  you.     Surely  you  know  that  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  not  take  my  word,  then  ?"  he  asked 
quietly. 

"  They  are  such  very  strange  circumstances,"  she  mur- 
mured ;  "  so  very  equivocal." 

He  raised  his  eyebrows  a  liltle,  and  moved  an  arm- 
chair towards  her  in  silence. 

"  No — ^thanks.  I  am  in  a  hurry  homeward,"  she  said, 
leaning  her  hand  on  the  back  of  tne  chair.  ''  I  only  came 
to  see  if  you  were  here — one  never  has  a  chance  to  speak 
a  serious  word  in  society.  As  you  were  alone  I  could 
not  help  saying  to  you, — let  my  injurious  words  be  for- 
gotten, and  believe,  oh,  always  believe,  Yere,  that  you 
have  no  truer  friend  than  I  am,  no  one  who  loves  you 
more  dearly  than  I  do.    And  if  I  grieve  over — over-^ 
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some  things  in  what  seems  to  me  a  wasted  career,  it  is 
only,  only,  mj  brother,  because  I  remember  too  tena- 
ciously and  too  fondly  the  hopes  and  the  promises  of 
your  youth." 

He  listened,  touched  by  the  words,  mo7ed  yet  more  by 
the  tears  that  stood  in  the  eyes  of  this  haughty  and 
worldly-wise  woman  of  his  race.  He  was  silent  a 
moment,  then  he  answered  her : 

'*  You  cannot  be  more  dissatisfied  with  my  life  than  I 
am ;  but, — which  of  my  contemporaries  is  more  content 
with  his  own  ?  Satiety  lies  like  a  curse  on  us  all ;  and  it 
is  little  odds  whether  it  be  born  of  ambition  or  of  pleasure. 
Perhaps,  if  you  knew  all,  you  might  not  think  mine  so 
utterly  wasted,  though  it  is  idle  and  barren  of  rendwn ; 
but, — that  does  not  matter  much ;  it  is  certainly  selfish 
and  useless  enough  not  to  be  worth  a  defense.  Yet — 
listen  to  me  an  instant  You  know  that  I  should  not  lie 
to  you  ?" 

"  Nor  to  any  one,"  she  said,  looking  on  him  with  a 
proud  and  sad  tenderness. 

He  bent  his  head. 

<«Well — ^you  say,  too,  that  yoa  bear  me  some  love. 
Listen  to  me,  then.  More  than  a  year  ago,  I  told  you  that 
had  my  mother  been  living  I  should  have  taken  Gladys 
Oerant  to  her.  You  heard : — but  you  refused  to  assist 
me ;  you  refused  to  lend  her  your  countenance.  What 
you  refused  to  do,  I  could  not  ask  of  any  woman  less 
near  to  me.  When  I  sought  to  interest  any  in  her  they 
met  me  with  the  question, — '  What  does  your  sister  say  r 
To  such  a  question  I  could  give  no  answer :  you  had  de- 
prived me  of  one.  What  has  been  the  consequence? 
That  in  lieu  of  being  honored  by  the  world  as  her  gifts 
and  her  pnrity  demand,  she  is  classed  by  the  world  with 
its  most  venal  order,  and  nothing  that  I  can  do  or  declai'e 
can  move  one  hair's-breadth  of  the  weight  of  calumny 
off  her.  Now,  on  my  faith  as  a  gentleman,  this  woman 
you  condemn  is  as  innocent  as  your  own  daughters ;  of 
her  beauty  and  her  genius  you  have  judged  publicly ;  to 
the  ejcquisite  grace  and  nobility  of  her  mind  and  heart 
no  words  of  mine  could  ever  render  justice.  You  have 
spoken  of  my  yonth ;  in  her  { resence  alone  do  its  better 
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instiDCts  revive,  does  its  dead  promise  still  seem  capable 
of  resurrection.  Beatrice,  it  is  not  too  late.  Will  you 
— e^en  now — go  to  her;  have  faith  in  her;  lend  her  the 
shield  of  your  high  name,  prove  to  the  world  that  my 
sister  at  least  believes  that  I  do  not  lie  f  It  id  not  too 
late — you  occupy  the  station  from  which  it  is  possible 
to  stem  the  tide  of  slander:  let  her  once  be  seen  with 
you,  and  you  will  save  her  forever  from  the  vileness  and 
the  cowardice  of  calumnies  which  she  is  too  inoocent 
ever  to  imagine  can  assail  her;  and  from  which  I — a 
man,  and  her  reputed  lover — am  utterly  powerless  to  de- 
fend her  life.  You  believe  me,  you  say — will  you  do  this 
for  my  sake  and  the  sake  of  truth  V^ 

He  spoke  for  the  sole  time  in  his  life  with  sad  and 
passionate  earnestness :  it  was  not  for  himself  that  he 
pleaded;  and  his  words  followed  one  another  eagerly, 
eloquently,  unselfishly ;  with  a  prayer  which  one  would 
have  thought  no  woman  ever  could  have  heard  in  vain. 

His  sister  listened,  the  tears  in  her  haughty  eyes  ;  she 
bowed  her  head  as  he  paused,  and  over  her  bent  face 
passed  tremulous  shadows  of  yielding  and  of  regret. 
She  sighed,  and  stretched  out  her  hands  to  him. 

"Anything  but  that — anything!  It  is  not  possible — 
an  actress, — my  daughters — think  what  the  world  would 
say  of  me  1" 

His  teeth  clinched  on  his  lip;  he  was  bitterly  wounded. 

**  Need  a  woman  of  my  race  pause  for  that  ?'*  he  mut- 
tered with  passionate  scorn.  He  had  been  unwise  enough 
to  hope ;  he  had  stooped  his  pride  to  plead.  His  disap- 
pointment was  intense ;  his  mortification  supreme. 

She  laid  her  hands  upon  his  arm. 

Oh,  Vere  1  I  do  believe — I  do  indeed.  She  is  beautiful, 
exceedingly,  and  no  doubt  she  is  all  else  that  you  say, 
but  the  world  holds  her  as  your  mistress ;  I  cannot  sub- 
ject my  children " 

*'  That  is  enough  1"  he  said  sternly.  "  If  you  came 
here  for  peace,  not  for  feud,  you  had  best  say  no  more." 

**But  you  forgive  me?  You  will  not  be  angered 
again  ?" 

He  smiled ;  his  coldest  and  most  evil  smile. 

"  Angered  ?  Because  you  prove  so  true  to  your  sex 
and  your  order  ?    Oh  no — oh  no  1" 
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She  would  iiave  answered  him,  but  he  went  to  the 
door,  bade  the  servant  call  the  Lady  Leintwardine's  car- 
riage, and  l^d  her  with  grare  and  graceful  courtesy  down 
the  stairway  to  the  street  below. 

"  Do  you  know  what  Gladys  is  to  him  now,  my  dear  ?** 
said  Fanfreluche  grimly. 

"Scarcely I"  I  murmured,  bewildered. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you,"  she  answered  with  caustic 
curtness.  ''  She  is  the  only  woman  whom  he  has  loved 
in  all  the  length  of  his  life.'' 

The  voices  of  the  dilettanti  were  echoed  by  the  public 
crowd  when  the  doors  of  the  Academy  were  opened  to 
these  last.  There  was  no  picture  so  sought  as  that  of 
the  Cupbearer  of  Vortigern.  Its  recognition  as  a  portrait 
was  its  chief  interest  to  the  moltitude ;  but  even  those 
who  only  came  to  it  for  this  coarser  reason  were  touched 
into  silence  and  admiration  before  that  spiritual,  proud, 
poetic  face,  that  had  so  little  in  its  look  of  earthly  care  or 
earthly  thought.  Over  the  lightest  and  lowest  that  came 
thither  it  had  a  strange  sobduing  power,  which  hushed 
the  common  parlance  on  their  tongues,  and  sent  them 
mute  and  wondering  away. 

•*  This  picture  has  increased  your  celebrity  tenfold, 
Gladys,*'  said  Beltran  to  her  on  the  third  day  of  its  ex- 
hibition, when  he  strolled  beside  her  through  the  green 
aisles  of  her  pretty  garden. 

She  smiled :  the  smile  so  pathetic  in  its  meditation 
and  its  eloquence  that  was  on  the  mouth  of  the  daughter 
of  Hcngist. 

"  I  do  not  care  for  that!  But — if  it  would  make  the 
people  love  mo  a  little  1  should  be  glad.'' 

"Why?  Do  you  want  that?"  Beltran  asked  her 
gently. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  said  with  a  half  sigh.  "  But— 
when  you  see  those  thousands  looking  at  you  nijght  after 
night,  all  strangers,  all  nameless  to  you,  yet  all  caring  so 
little  for  you  that,  if  you  died  ere- the  play  was  ended, 
they  would  only  feel  themselves  cheated  of  their  spectacle, 
you  cannot  help  wishing  that  you  had  a  little  of  their 
friendship,  a  little  of  their  love,  and  were  not  only  to 
them  just  a  mere  toy  to  be  watched,  a  mere  mechanism 
to  be  dissected." 
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'^  With  all  your  genius,  how  little  yoa  are  fit  for  the 
stage — for  our  stage  I  Great  Heavens  I''  he  muttered,  and 
\e  paced  the  lawn  with  bis  head  bent  as  be  spoke. 

Then  be  came  to  her,  and  took  her  hands  in  bis. 

**  Gladys,  sometimes  it  seems  to  me  like  a  crime  to 
have  brought  your  yoiUh,  your  innocence,  your  divine 
nature  into  such  a  world  as  this  of  ours.  Oh,  my  child, 
if  ever  you  should  reproach  me '' 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  him  in  wonder,  she  seldom  saw  him 
thus  moved.  Then  she  stooped,  and  with  exquisite  grace 
and  obeisance  in  the  action,  touched  his  hand  with  her  lips 

".Reproach  I  1 1  If  you  chose  to  kill  me  you  would 
have  a  right  to  my  life.  You,  who  have  bestowed  on  me 
3verything  on  earth  I" 

"  Hush,  hush !"  said  Beltran  almost  harshly.  ''  You 
owe  me  nothing !  God  grant  only  that  you  may  never 
blame  me." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  smile — that  smile  of  ineffable, 
ezhaustless  faith  which  ever  makes  the  face  it  lightens 
half  divine. 

She  loved  him — it  was  so  easy  to  see — with  such  per- 
fect tenderness,  such  absolute  adoration.  She  hardly 
knew  it ;  he  was  "  her  friend  ;"  he  used  none  of  the  lan- 
guage of  lovers ;  he  had  never,  as  he  bad  said,  touched 
her  lips  with  his  own;  he  subjugated  whatever  passion 
he  might  feel  with  a  stern  self-control  unlike  any  other 
thing  in  his  self-indulgent  and  too  reckless  life.  But  love 
tor  him  had  grown  into  the  religion  of  her  existence. 

Although  he  had  never  let  her  know  the  extent  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered  her,  veiling  them  under  gener- 
ous fictions  of  her  art,  and  of  its  values,  yet  there  was 
much  that  he  could  not  conceal.  Through  him  alone  she 
had  been  raised  as  by  magic  from  utter  misery,  want,  ob- 
scurity, and  desolation,  to  perfect  ease,  elegance,  peadS, 
and  fameC.  In  truth,  her  debt  to  him  was  measureless  ; 
and  yet  vaster  than  she  even  dreamed : — for  she  knew 
not  of  those  depths  of  the  world's  dangers,  or  of  the 
perils  to  her  of  his  own  passion,  from  which  he  continu- 
ally defended  her :  defended  her  even  against  himself, 
because  his  simple  creed  '*  the  good  faith  of  a  gentleman" 
forbade  him  to  ii\jure  what  lay  defenseless  at  his  mercy. 
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Ah  I  reyile  that  old  faith  as  jou  will,  it  has  lasted 
longer  than  any  other  caltas ;  and  whilst  altars  have 
reeled,  and  idols  been  shattered,  and  priests  changed 
their  teachings,  and  peoples  altered  their  gods,  the  old 
faith  has  lasted  through  all ;  and  the  simple  instinct  of 
the  Greek  eupatrid  and  of  the  Roman  patrician  still  moves 
the  heart  of  the  English  gentleman— the  instinct  of  No- 
hlesse  Oblige, 

She  loved  him,  as  I  say,  with  sweetest,  highest,  most 
innocent,  and  yet  most  passionate  devotion.  In  her  eyes, 
in  her  voice,  in  her  onasked  submission  to  bim,  in  her 
countenance  when  he  entered  the  place  where  she  was, 
she  betrayed  it  utterly,  because  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
true  meaning  of  this  concentration  of  her  whole  life  in  his 
which  to  her  seemed  simplest  gratitude. 

He  had  been  much  loved  by  many  women ;  men  of 
his  type  ever  are  so ;  many  a  woman  of  the  world  had 
been  stung  by  his  listless  contempt,  or  beguiled  by  his 
indolent  wooing,  into  a  passion  that  had  become  the  one 
real,  vital,  undying  thing  in  all  her  artificial  existence. 
Many  a  young  girl,  like  poor  Nellie,  had  spent  on  him 
all  the  freshness  and  fervor  of  her  heart  in  a  worship  won 
merely  by  some  gentle,  careless  word,  or  some  kindly 
glance  from  those  eyes  commonly  so  cold  and  weary,  in 
which  he  had  meant  no  more  than  a  man  means  when  he 
gives  a  caress  to  a  playful  horse.  But  although  far  and 
wide  he  had  awakened  more  love  than  he  ever  needed  or 
heeded,  he  had  not  ever  been  loved  as  he  was  now  by 
this  creature  who  owed  all  to  him ;  this  poet  who  had 
all  the  strength  and  the  elevation  of  genius,  this  child 
who  had  all  the  innocence  and  trustfulness  of  infancy. 
To  few  men  is  it  given  to  be  thus  loved,  with  a  love  in  which 
the  mind  bears  as  great  and  pure  a  part  as  the  heart,  and 
the  intelligence  is  centered  no  less  than  the  passions. 

It  was  a  jewel  of  price  which  fell  in  his  path,  and  often 
I  wondered  whether  he  would  tread  it  down  in  the  earth 
at  the  last  beneath  his  foot,  or  whether  he  would  raise  it 
up  as  he  went,  and  cherish  it  in  safety  in  his  breast. 

Sometimes  I  thought  that  the  mists  of  the  sins  and 
the  satieiies  of  the  world  were  still  so  darkly  about  him 
that  ho  saw  not  its  value,  and  would  crush  it  carelessly 
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in  mere  negligence :  and  at  others  I  thought  that  he  knew 
its  beauty  so  well  that  he  deemed  his  own  hand  not  an* 
sullied  euough  ever  to  touch  and  to  take  it. 

The  world  held  him  closely ;  he  had  been  with  it  and 
of  it  so  long  ;  he  was  so  deeply  steeped  in  its  tired,  skep- 
tical, gay,  dissolute  temper;  he  had  so  long  learned  to 
think  with  it  that  nothing  was  desirable  save  the  dlstrac* 
tion  of  the  immediate  moment,  and  the  banishment  of  all 
emotional*  weakness. 

But  the  world  could  not  wholly  absorb  a  man  to  whom, 
in  the  years  of  his  youth,  a  lofty  ambition  had  murmured 
its  dreams,  and  an  ideal  love  had  shadowed  its  meaning. 
The  ambition  had  died,  stifled  by  pleasure ;  the  ideal  had 
been  forgotten,  supplanted  by  the  senses.  But  some- 
times I  thought  that,  when  he  gazed  in  the  soiiUlit  eyes 
of  Gladys,  and  heard  the  eloquence  of  her  poetic  thoughts, 
both  the  dreams  and  the  faiths  of  his  boyhood  came  back 
to  him,  and  that  he  no  longer  sought  an  intrigue,  an  idle- 
ness, a  selQsh  indulgence,  a  plaything  for  the  passions, 
but  at  last  also — ^loved.  And  loved,  at  length,  so  well 
that  he  denied  desire  and  restrained  passion. 

Meanwhile — whilst  this  struggle  hid  its  violence  in  his 
proud  silent  heart,  and  this  self-negation  was  covered  by 
his  proven  armor  of  careless  and  caustic  indifference — all 
his  familiar  friends  had,  of  course,  decided  for  him  that 
he  was  a  libertine,  successful  as  usual,  and  that  she  was 
a  toy  for  whom  he  showed  somewhat  more  gentleness 
than  common. 

Indeed  I  often  wonder  to  hear  the  complaints  that  are 
made  as  to  the  slightness  and  scarce  sincerities  of  the 
friendship  of  this  day. 

I  know  not  why  you  complain ;  there  was  surely  never  an 
era  when  your  friends  took  more  active  interest  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  disposal  of  your  affairs,  or  took  more  trouble  to 
insure  that  the  very  worst  possible  should  be  said  of  you. 

What  more  can  you  want  ?  I  assure  you  that  society 
thinks  much  better  of  you  the  more  evil  it  deems  you. 
They  called  him  now  fearfully  immoral,  and  respected 
him :  if  they  had  been  told  the  truth  and  been  brought 
to  believe  it,  they  would  have  certainly  thought  him  a 
fool  or  a  madman,  and  he  would  have  sunk  in  their  esti- 
mation accordingly. 
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When  any  of  this  that  they  said  of  himself  drifted 
home  to  him  he  smiled ;  he  was  a  man  of  the  world:  but 
now  and  then  when  he  was  alone  he  ceased  for  a  moment 
to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  and  then  his  teeth  clinched 
and  his  eyes  darkened — because  he  thought  of  her. 

**  Good  God  I  what  a  society  we  live  in,  in  which  a 
woman's  innocence  is  a  thing  incredible  I''  he  said  once 
in  a  rare  moment  of  impulsive  utterance  to  his  friend 
Denzil. 

"  Nay,''  said  Denzil  with  a  smile  that  had  all  the  bit- 
terness of  his  dead  love  in  it.  **  Let  her  lose  her  inno- 
cence, and  she  will  find  champions  enough !" 

Is  the  saying  dark  to  you  who  read  ?  Ah,  then  !  you 
do  not  know  society. 

In  the  same  week  that  the  Academy  opened  I  was 
lying  in  the  sun  upon  the  lawn ;  the  garden  of  the  villa 
was  blooming  with  jonquils  and  hyacinths ;  the  haw- 
thorn shrubberies  were  in  their  first  budding  bloom  ;  the 
birds  in  the  conservatory  were  singing,  amidst  azaleas 
and  camellias,  and  their  music  came  through  the  open 
doors. 

All  was  sweet  and  sunny  ;  through  one  of  the  pretty 
niullioned  casements  I  saw  the  luxurious  little  library 
within ;  Gladys  sat  there,  reading  at  an  oaken  lectern ; 
the  rich  dark  velvet  of  her  skirts  had  the  color  of  a  Titian 
picture ;  and  her  delicate  head  seemed  painted  in  gold 
upon  the  sblEidow  of  the  deep-hued  chamber. 

All  was  picture-like  ;  all  full  of  fragrance ;  all  eloquent 
of  a  peace  around  which  gold  had  drawn  a  charmed  circle 
that  pain  could  not  break. 

The  roll  of  the  carriages  in  the  streets  and  roads  be- 
yond the  walls  was  only  dully  heard;  only  pleasantly 
suggestive  of  the  gay  and  endless  life  around. 

As  I  half  dreamed  and  half  slumbered,  in  my  calm 
reverie,  in  my  sunlit  resting-place,  there  came  to  me 
Fanfreluche;  pressing  through  the  bronze  scroll-work  of 
the  entrance  gate  with  the  daring  independence  of  her 
habitual  movements. 

8he  approached  more  slowly  than  was  her  wont,  and 
I  saw  that  her  brilliant  eyes  were  for  once  dim  and 
troubled. 
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"  I  have  ill  tidings,"  she  said  simply.  "  Nellie  is  dead  " 

'^  Dead  1"  I  could  only  echo  the  word  dally  and 
stupidly. 

"  Yes — you  asked  me  of  her  some  time  ago.  She  is 
dead  of  cold,  and  exertion,  and  fever;  brought  on  by 
sitting  up  many  nights  with  a  little  ballet  girl  of  the 
Palace  Theater;  little  Clarice  Yaughan,  who  sickened 
and  died  first  of  a  sort  of  low  fever,  they  say.'' 

'^  Dead,  dead  !  since  when  ?"  I  muttered  stupidly  still ; 
death  seemed  to  me  a  thing  that  it  was  impossible  to 
utter  in  the  same  breath  with  the  name  of  that  sturdy, 
rosy,  blue-eyed  young  creature,  saucy  as  a  boy,  blithe 
as  a  bird,  untiring  as  a  chamois,  the  little  dauntless  dare- 
devil, who  feared  neither  man  nor  woman ! 

"  Since  an  hour  ago — only,"  Fanfreluche  answered  me 
gravely,  without  a  touch  of  mockery  or  any  caustic  word. 
"  She  was  ill  but  a  brief  time,  I  think.  We  were  aboat 
to  drive  to  Hurlingham  to-day,  when  a  little  tattered  boy 
came  up;  the  grooms  pushed  him  away,  but  Beltran 
listened  to  him.  He  said  that  Neil  Brown  was  dying, 
and  the  old  Granny  had  sent  him;  would  my  lord  let 
Nell  see  him  afore  she  died  ?  they  thought  she  wouldn't 
live  an  hour.  Beltran,  without  a  word,  turned  his  horses' 
heads  to  that  poor  place  where  she  dwelt.  You  saw  it 
once  ?  I  was  already  in  the  phaeton ;  and  descended  and 
followed  him  as  be  went  through  the  house;  the  old 
woman  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands,  and  crying 
sorely  because  she  was  all  alone  in  the  world  at  eighty 
years,  and  moaning  out  how  Nellie,  '  as  was  such  a  rare 
good  child,  if  'twarn't  for  her  wild  humors,  had  been  so 
willful  and  so  mad,  and  had  dug  her  own  grave,  say  all 
as  one  would,  attending  little  Annie  Dell,  as  had  been 
down  with  fever,  and  dead  and  buried  mor'n  two  weeks 
agone.'  *  Beltran  answered  her  with  a  few  words  of  pity 
and  consolation  ;  and  was  ushered  by  her  into  the  little 
chamber  where  you  once  saw  Gladys  Gerant  saved  from 
famine — and  worse. 

''Nellie  was  stretched  upon  her  little  truckle-bed;  the 
sun  came  in  over  the  roofs,  the  canary  moped  in  his 
cage,  the  golden  creeper  hung  withering  for  want  of 
water ;  the  little  room  was  full  of  gay  and  tawdry  rib- 
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bona,  and  gauzes,  and  tinsel,  and  all  the  glitter  of  stage 
costume.  Her  eyes  were  closed ;  her  face  had  lost  all  its 
color  and  roundness;  there  was  a  terrible  blue  pallor 
about  the  mouth.  I  thought  that  she  was  dead  already; 
80  did  he. 

"  He  went  up  to  the  bed,  and  stooped  over  her  with  a 
few  gentle  words.  His  voice  seemed  to  electrify  her; 
her  eyes  opened  suddenly,  with  a  blinded  senseless  look ; 
her  breath  came  fast  and  stifled. 

"  '  Do  you  not  know  me,  Nellie  V  he  asked  her — so 
gently  still.  '  My  poor  girl — why  not  have  told  us  of 
your  illness  earlier  f  If  I  had  only  heard — if  I  had  only 
dreamt ' 

"  She  gazed  at  him  with  more  of  comprehension,  and 
a  sudden  flash  came  over  the  grayness  of  her  face  that 
gave  it  once  more  something  of  its  fresh  and  rosy  hues. 

" '  I  sent — I  sent,'  she.  gasped.  '  I  don't  know  how  I 
dared — but  you  was  always  so  good,  my  lord.' 

'*  'Dare  is  no  word  between  you  and  me,  Nellie,'  he 
answered  her.  '  You  had  the  courage  to  stay  my  hand 
once,  in  a  passion  that  was  making  me  a  brute.  I  owe 
you  much :  only  tell  me  how  I  can  pay  it  ?' 

"  Her  dull  strained  eyes,  that  had  lost  all  their  old, 
smiling,  azure  light,  looked  up  at  him  pitcously.  She 
gasped  for  breath — for  speech — once  or  twice  vainly. 

" '  If  only  you  would  have  let  me  help  you  !'  he  said  to 
her.  '  But  you  would  never  take  anything  from  me — not 
even  such  influence  and  interest  as  I  may  possess.  It  is 
not  too  late  now,  you  are  so  young,  so  strong ;  I  will  get 
you  all  the  aid,  all  the  science,  that  the  town  holds ' 

"  She  interrupted  him  with  a  plaintive  motion  of  her 
bright  curly  head,  that  hung  so  languidly  like  a  wounded 
bird^s. 

"'I'm  as  good  as  dead,'  she  muttered  slowly  and 
feebly ;  '  else  I  wouldn't  have  sent — never — never !  But 
I  want  to  say  one  word,  sir — if  you  won't  be  angered.' 

" '  Say  on,  Nellie.' 

"  There  was  an  infinite  pity  in  his  voice ;  he  had  seen 
death  often  enough  to  know  that  the  hope  which  he  had 
held  out  to  her  was  utterly  vain. 

''  Still,  with  her  eyes  gazing  up  at  him,  so  woefully,  so 
prayerfully,  she  spoke  her  feeble  and  broken  words : 
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"  *  I  wanted  to  gay — ^I've  heard,  my  lord,  all  manner 
of  evil  things  of  her — and  you.  I've  heard  that — that — 
she  have  come  to  shame,  though  it's  a  gilded  one ;  and  I 
know — I  know — as  it's  a  lie.' 

"  '  It  is  a  lie.* 

"  His  face  was  very  dark, — his  voice  was  very  grave, 
as  he  answered  her. 

"  '  I  said  so  I — I  said  so  I'  she  murmured,  Jier  hoarse 
weak  voice  for  the  moment  ringing  with  melody  and 
strength  once  more.  '  I  said  as  she  was  innocent  and 
pure  as  any  little  child — lie  all  they  would.  And  I  kept- 
away  from  her, — because  the  likes  o'  me  seen  near  her 
couldn't  but  do  her  barm  ;  me  being  so  common,  and  so 
ignorant,  and  so  low  like  upon  the  stage ;  and  she  so 
beautiful,  and  so  learned,  and  so  great  a  lady,  one  may 
say.  But — but  you  know  as  they  do  say  all  them  things 
of  you  and  her  ? — you  know  what  she  be  thought  to  be  ? 
You  know  as  she'll  never  be  cleared  of  what  they  talk — 
never,  never,  never  I' 

"'I  know!' 

"  The  wooden  rail  of  the  chair,  on  which  his  hands 
rested,  was  broken  by  the  clinch  of  them  upon  it  as  he 
spoke. 

"  *  But  it  won't  ever  be  trueV  she  cried,  raising  herself 
upon  one  arm,  and  conquering  for  that  brief  space  the 
agonies  and  the  weakness  of  death.  '  You'll  never  make 
it  true  f  It  don't  half  matter  if  it  isn't  true.  You  see — 
you  see,  sir — ^it  all  came  through  me ;  her  knowing  of 
you  first.  I  don't  think  I  could  lie  quiet  in  my  grave  if 
she  ever  lived  to  curse  me  for  it.  And  she  would  curse 
me — ^when  she  came  to  see  as  she  was  scorned  I  Oh, 
promise  me,  my  lord,  as  she  shan't  ever  have  no  caase — 
promise  me,  promise  me,  she'll  live  and  die  in  honor  I' 

"He  was  silent  awhile;  then  he  gently  bowed  his 
head. 

" '  I  do  promise  you — so  far  as  in  me  lies  to  keep  her  so.' 

"  Her  eyes  closed ;  her  chest  heaved. 

**  *  Thank  God,'  she  murmured.  '  I  never  doubted  yon 
— /never  doubted.' 

**  *  If  you  did  not,  you  had  a  rarer  faith  than  any  friend 
I  hold  I     But,  Nellie,  speak  rather  of  yourself;  tell  me 
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what  I  can  do  for  70a  ?    Mj  poor  child,  joa  shall  not 
die  at  such  years  as  jours  I' 

"  A  wan,  faint,  bitter  smile  played  over  her  drawn, 
parched  lips. 

**  *  What  matter  years  V  she  muttered.  '  May  be  it's 
best.  I'd  have  had  to  go  on  forever,  act — act — act  And 
even  now — I  was  tired:  very  tired  sometimes.  Tell  her  I 
loved  her  always — will  you  ?  Don't  let  her  think  as  I'd 
ceased  to  care •' 

*'*But  tell  me  something  you  wish  done — for  your- 
aelf — for  yourself  alone  I' 

"  He  spoke  earnestly,  urgently ;  he  saw  that,  with  every 
second,  sense,  and  thought,  and  sight  were  dying  in  her. 

"'There's  nothing,'  she  gasped  feebly.  'Ph'raps  if 
you'd  be  ^ood  enow  to  keep  old  Gran  from  want  ?  She's 
nobody  but  me ;  and  I  couldn't  save — much.' 

"  He  stooped  over  her  tenderly. 

" '  She  shall  never  need  whilst  she  lives.  Is  there  no- 
thing else — nothing?' 

"  Her  curly  head  drooped  more  heavily  still ;  her  eyes 
looked  once- more  up  at  him  through  the  dullness  and 
mists  of  death. 

"  « No — no.  If  so  be  you  wouldn't  mind — put  your  hand 
once  on  my  forehead :  I  think  I'd  die  easier  so.' 

"  He  stooped  lower,  and  in  answer  laid  his  lips  softly 
on  her  brow. 

"  A  flush  of.  dreamy  warmth  drove  for  one  moment  the 
ghastly  pallor  from  her  face  ;  she  trembled  from  head  to 
foot,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  a  deep  ecstasy ;  then — even 
in  that  same  moment — she  shivered,  stretched  her  limbs 
out,  and  died. 

"  He  stood  beside  her,  with  his  head  bowed  and  his 
eyes  dim  :  he,  whom  the  world  deems  callous  to  all  pain 
and  indifferent  to  all  tenderness,  was  touched  to  the  heart 
by  this  simple,  pure,  unspoken  love,  that  had  been  borne 
him,  all  unasked  and  unrecompensed,  so  long  and  so  silently 
by  this  little  untutored,  careless,  audacious  child  of  the 
populace,  who  had  shown  her  lithe  form  and  her  fair  face 
to  the  public  gase  for  the  wage  of  his  coin. 

''  The  sun  shone  in  over  the  roofs;  the  bird  in  its  cage 
began  a  low  tremulous  song;   the  murmur  of  all  the 
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crowded  stc^ets  came  ap  apon  the  silence;  and  Nellie 
lay  there  dead ; — ^the  light  upon  her  early  hair,  and  on 
her  mouth  the  smile  that  had  come  there  at  his  toach." 

*  *  *  *  4t  ♦  4K 

''  Ah,  mj  dear  I"  said  Fanfrelache,  as  she  ceased  her 
story,  with  a  half  soft  and  half  sardonic  sadness,  *'  she 
was  but  a  little,  ignorant,  common  player ;  who  made  bat 
three  poands  a  week,  and  who  talked  the  slang  of  the 
streets,  and  who  thought  shrimps  and  tea  a  meal  for  the 
gods,  and  who  made  up  her  own  dresses  with  her  own 
hands,  out  of  tinsel  and  tarlatanes  and  trumperies,  and 
who  knew  no  better  than  ta  follow  the  blind  dumb  In- 
stineta  of  good  that,  self-sown  and  uncultured,  lived  in 
her — God  knows  how  I — as  the  harebells,  with  the  dew 
on  them,  will  live  among  the  rank  coarse  grass  of  grave- 
yards. She- was  but  a  poor  little  player,  who  bad  tried  to 
be  honest  where  all  was  corruption,  who  had  tried  to  walk 
straightly  where  all  ways  were  crooked.  So  she  died  to- 
day in  a  garret,  my  dear ;  and — have  you  heard  that  the 
young  Lord  of  Isla  has  bought  his  wife  an  estate  in  the 
south  that  covers  nearly  one-half  of  its  county  ?" 


CHAPTER  XL. 

KOBLESSB  OBLIGE. 


The  night  of  Nellie's  death  there  was  a  late  card  party 
in  his  rooms.  I  had  strayed  there,  and  stayed  with  Fan- 
freluche.  There  were  none  but  men ;  they  played  long  and 
gamed  high ;  it  was  the  rule  in  his  set.  It  was  almost 
morning  when  they  broke  up,  and  went  on  their  ways. 
Denzil  remained  behind  them.  He  had  strolled  away  to 
the  great  piano,  and  was  playing  quaint  dreamy  fragments 
of  various  melodies,  whilst  he  smoked. 

"  Oo  on,''  said  his  friend  briefly,  where  he  lay  stretched 
on  a  couch  by  the  hearth,  and  Denzil  obeyed. 

The  gray  smoke-clouds  circled  around  them,  as  the  dull 
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vapor  of  satiety  had  drifted  aroand  all  their  pleasures  and 
passioQS ;  the  waves  of  sound  rolled  through  the  silence 
in  soft,  sad,  weirdly  eloquence;  Beltran  never  stirred, 
he  was  lost  in  thought  Denzil  arose  and  came  to  the 
hearth. 

''What  are  you  thinking  of?"  he  asked. 

"  Your  music.*' ' 

"  No  doubt  I    But  besides  ?" 

''Besides,''  echoed  Beltran  slowly,  as  he  raised  him- 
self and  stood  erect  "  Well,  besides — ^I  was  wondering 
whether  Caesar  was  true  to  his  Order  when  he  said  it  was 
not  enoQgh  for  his  wife  to  be  pure,  since  she  was  not  alao 
above  public  suspicion ;  or  whether  he  was  bot  a  cow- 
ardly cur,  who  cloaked  social  timidity  in  a  grand  period, 
and  shrank  before  the  mud  pellets  of  social  opinion. 
Which  was  it — eh  ?" 

Denzil  looked  at  him  quickly:  "  Ton  mean ?" 

"  I  mean — that  I  must  either  be  traitor  to  my  race  or 
traitor  to  a  woman.  I  am  undecided  which  to  select 
Noblesse  oblige.  It  is  an  admirable  creeds  only  a  little 
unsatisfactory  when  it  points  two  diametrically  opposite 
ways.     Get  out  with  you ; — it  is  late.     Oood-night !" 

When  his  friend  was  gone  he  paced  to  and  fro  the 
length  of  the  chambers. 

"  Am  I  a  brute  or  a  fool,"  he  muttered,  "  when  I  know 
the  purity  of  that  perfect  life !" 

And-  he  walked  to  and  fro»  to  and  fro,  in  that  ceaseless, 
restless  measure  till  the  sunrise  glowed  ruddily  through 
the  closed  shutters. 

As  at  length  be  passed  to  his  bed  he  paused  a  moment 
before  another  portrait ;  a  portrait  of  age,  not  of  youth, — 
but  of  age  in  all  its  noblest  benignity,  its  most  venerable 
beauty.     It  was  the  portrait  of  his  dead  mother. 

"  The  house  might  deem  itself  sullied ;  but  you  would 
not  were  you  living,"  he  murmured.  Then  he  went  and 
threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  slept  as  the  sun  rose.  His 
rest  was  troubled,  and  on  his  face  in  his  dreams  there 
were  the  shadows  of  sleepless  passions. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

"OITHA." 

"  If  ibis  play  should  succeed  it  will  be  a  triamph  of 
true  art,'*  said  another  critical  writer  to  Dudley  Moore, 
OD  the  eve  of  a  fresh  play  at  the  Coronet  Theater. 

That  great  personage  tapped  his  Louis  Quinze  snuff- 
box with  some  impatience. 

*'  Pardon  me,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  have  Art  at  all 
on  the  stage.  Art  is  a  pure  idealism.  Tou  can  have  it 
in  a  statue,  a  melody,  a  poem  ;  but  you  cannot  have  it 
on  the  stage,  which  is,  at  its  highest,  but  a  graphic 
realism.  The  very  finest  acting  is  only  fine  in  proportion 
as  it  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  physical  life.  How, 
then,  can  it  be  Art  which  is  only  great  in  proportion  as 
it  escapes  from  the  physical  life  into  the  spiritual  ?" 

"  But  may  not  dramatic  art  escape  thither  also  f "  asked 
the  critic,  who  was  young  and  deferred  to  him. 

''  Impossible,  sir.  It  is  shackled  with  all  the  forms  of 
earth,  and — worse  still — with  all  its  shams  and  common- 
places. When  we  read  Othello ^  we  only  behold  the 
tempest  of  the  passions  and  the  wreck  of  a  great  soul ; 
but  when  we  see  Othello^  we  are  affronted  by  the  color 
of  the  Moor's  skin,  and  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  vulgarities  of  the  bolster  I'' 

'*  Then  there  is  no  use  in  a  stage  at  all  V^ 

**  I  am  not  prepared  to  conclude  that.  It  is  agreeable 
to  a  vast  number  of  people ;  as  a  Frith  or  an  O'Neil  are 
agreeable  to  a  vast  number  of  people  to  whom  an  Ary 
Scheffer  or  a  Delaroche  would  be  unintelligible.  It  is 
better,  perhaps,  that  this  vast  number  should  look  at  Friths 
and  O'Neils  than  that  they  should  never  look  on  any  paint- 
ing at  all.  Now,  the  stage  paints  rudely,  often  tawdrily ; 
still  it  does  paint.  It  is  better  than  nothing.  I  take  it  that 
the  excellence,  as  the  end,  of  histrionic  art  is  to  portray,  to 
the  minds  of  the  many,  poetic  conceptions  which,  without 
such  realistic  rendering,  would  remain  unknown  and  im- 
palpable to  all  save  the  few.     Histrionic'  art  is  at  its 
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greatest  only  when  it  is  the  follower  and  the  interpreter 
of  Literature  ;  the  actor  translates  the  poet's  meanings 
into  the  common  tongue  that  is  understood  of  the 
people.  But  bow  many  on  the  miserable  stage  of  this 
country  have  ever  had  either  humility  to  perceive,  or  ca- 
pability to  achieve,  this?" 

The  other  critic  smiled. 

**  I  imagine  not  one, — in  our  day.  Their  view  of  their 
profession  is  similar  to  Mrs.  Delamere's  when  Max  Mon- 
crief  wrote  that  sparkling  comedy  for  her.  *  My  dear,' 
she  said  to  him,  '  why  did  you  trouble  yourself  to  put  all 
that  wit  and  sense  into  itf  We  didn't  want  that,  I 
shall  wear  all  my  diamonds,  and  I  have  ordered  three 
splendid  new  dresses  1' " 

Dudley  Moore  laughed  curtly. 

"That  is  Delamero  aux  bouts  de  sea  ongles.  Our 
stage  is  but  an  asylum  for  men  who  are  tired  of  sitting 
on  clerks'  stools,  and  women  who  are  tired  of  using  a 
seamstress's  scissors.  Yet  such  a  stage  as  this  we  pas- 
sively permit  to  be  lauded  by  our  public  writers,  while 
we  inanely  chatter  of  the  decadence  of  taste  I  Good 
God  I  We  might,,  with  as  much  justice,  make  the  House 
of  Commons  a  cage  for  500  parrots  and  apes,  and  com- 
plain of  the  decadence  of  oratory  and  of  statecraft  I  And, 
indeed,"  he  added  with  a  grim  chuckle,  '*  the  parrots  and 
apes  would  more  nearly  resemble  the  politicians  they 
would  displace,  than  do  the  players  of  our  day  resemble 
the  art  which  they  affect  to  represent" 

The  eyes  of  the  younger  critic  went  to  the  figure  of 
Gladys. 

"  Surely  she  has  genius  ?"  be  murmured ;  ''  you  have 
yourself  said  so.' 

"  Sir,"  said  Dudley  Moore,  very  curtly,  "  I  have  said  so 
certainly ;  though  what  men  say  of  a  lovely  woman  is 
generally  to  be  taken  with  a  pinch  of  salt  I  But  because 
acting  is  not  art,  it  does  not  follow  that  an  actor  or  an 
actress  may  not,  here  and  there,  be  an  artist.  The  great 
player  is  like  the  great  orator: — half  a  poet." 

It  was  a  few  days  previous  to  that  pleasant  water  party 
that  the  mighty  magister  spoke  thus,  at  a  morning  re- 
hearsal which  he  had  deigned  to  attend :  the  rehearsal  of 
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a  new  and  picturesque  play  which  had  been  written  for 
her  by  a  scholarly  and  famous  author,  and  cast  in  those 
old  poetic  and  heroic  moulds  which  have  been  broken  into 
potsherds  under  the  crowbars  of  the  felons,  and  the 
wheels  of  the  street  cabs  of  the  modern  drama. 

The  play  was  indeed  fraught  with  many  perils.  To 
commence  with,  it  read  so  well  in  the  closet,  that  it  was 
almost  certain  it  must  go  ill  on  the  boards;  further, 
it  was  cast  in  a  by-gone  time,  the  Saxon  time  of  England, 
and  was  penetrated  with  the  high  and  simple  spirit  of 
that  dead  age. 

It  was  slight  of  structure,. inasmuch  as  the  writer — 
wisely  doubtful  of  the  powers  of  the  herd  of  men  and 
women  who,  calling  themselves  artists,  and  receiving  high 
wage  in  your  capital,  would  be  hissed  off  the  boards  of 
any  minor  provincial  town  of  France  or  Italy — had  cen- 
tered all  the  strength,  pathos,  and  sustaining  power  of  the 
piece  on  the  one  central  figure, — a  woman.  Of  course 
this  absorption  of  all  interest  into  one  focus  was  not 
artistically  symmetrical ;  but  what  is  a  poet  to  do  when 
he  writes  for  a  stage  whereon  the  actors  declaim  with  the 
accent  of  Cockaigne,  and  move  with  the  grace  of  wooden 
Fantoccini  ?  His  noblest  diction  will,  he  knows,  halt  in 
false  quantities  through  no  fault  of  his  own;  and  the 
supreme  art  of  the  histrion — the  art  of  gesture — will,  he 
knows  likewise,  be  either  unattempted  or  caricatured. 

With  these  difficulties  before  him,  he  had  cast  almost 
the  whole  burden  of  his  dramatic  creation  on  the  one 
woman  in  whose  hands  he  felt  that  such  a  trust  was  safe. 

He  was  sensible  of  the  offenses  of  his  play ;  he  was 
aware  that  it  was  harmonious  in  treatment,  subdued  in 
color,  calm  in  action,  pandering  nowise,  either  to  the 
prejudices  or  the  puerilities  of  the  nlultitude :  and  yet  it 
was  hoped  that  all  these  offenses  might  be  pardoned  to  it 
through — not  her  genius,  for  genius  alone  is  a  rococo 
thing  who  speaks  in  archaisms — but  through  the  fashion 
of  Gladys  Gerant. 

Besides,  it  was  to  be  made  a  gorgeous  spectacle ;  and 
it  was  trusted  that  in  the  splendid  series  of  pictures,  and 
the  masses  of  men  brought  on  in  its  groupings  of  camp 
and  castle,  monastery  and  witanagemot,  the  public  would 
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be  for  once  induced  to  pardon  intellect  in  the  dialogues 
and  nobility  in  the  passions. 

"  Utterly  unfitted  for  the  present  stage,"  said  Dudley 
Moore,  when  the  play  was  accepted  after  a  noon  reading 
of  it  at  the  theater.  "  Utterly.  But  it  is  just  possible 
that  if  you  smother  the  sense  of  it  under  a  weight  of  gor- 
geous decoration  ;  that  if  you  disgrace  its  classic  treat- 
ment by  a  quantity  of  barbaric  magnificence,  such  as  the 
age  it  is  cast  in  can  afford ;  if  you  get  some  novel  effect 
in  moonlight,  or  on  water,  and  give  two  set  scenes  to  each 
act,  calling  them  '  tableaux,'  you  may  contrive,  by  daz- 
zling the  sight  of  the  audience,  to  make  them  pardon 
their  being  asked  to  sit  out  a  work  of  eloquence  and 
of  sense.  Indeed,  if  you  could  introduce  a  jongleur  or 
murmuring  scene  midway,  and  get  that  new  conjuror, 
who  is  performing  miracles  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  to  ap- 
pear in  it,  with  his  bouquets  and  serpents,  the  piece  might 
not,  perhaps,  quite  ruin  you.  It  might  even  keep  tho 
boards  for  a  month." 

These  sarcastic  counsels  had  been  followed  seriously, 
— all,  indeed,  except  the  adoption  of  the  juggler, — and  the 
play  was  magnificently  put  upon  the  stage  in  a  series  of 
exquisite  historic  pictures,  carefully  compiled  from  Hoi- 
inshed  and  Sharon  Turner,  Guillaume  de  Poitiers  and  the 
Roman  de  Rou. 

"  It  will  ruin  you,"  they  said  to  Beltran,  who  laughed 
in  his  negligent  fashion. 

"  When  one  is  to  break  one's  neck  it  don't  much  matter 
whether  it's  over  a  five-bar  or  a  six,  that  I  can  see."  And 
with  the  inborn  recklessness  that  was  covered  under  his 
quiet  manner,  he  spared  no  cost  accordingly. 

So  the  play  was  to  be  put  forth  with  the  springtide  of 
the  year,  and  its  various  scenes — the  encampment,  the 
abbey,  the  vast  untouched  forests,  the  gathering  of  the 
monks  for  vespers,  the  noontide  fight  by  the  ford  over  the 
sumpter  mules,  the  feasts  of  the  Earldcrmen  in  their 
Mead  Halls — all  were  to  afford  spectacles  that  would  to 
the  uttermost  serve  to  induce  tho  public  to  pardon  the 
startling  heresies  of  meaning  and  of  feeling  in  the  words 
that  were  uttered.     The  scene-painter's  skill  had  been 
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strained  to  the  furthest  to  purchase  forgiveness  of  the 
poet^s  presence. 

If  you  perfectly  occupy  the  eyes  of  a  London  playgoer, 
he  will  not  resent,  because  he  will  not  note,  that  you 
offend  his  ear  with  the  dead  languages  of  eloquence  and 
sense.  Perhaps  he  may  regret  that  such  fine  grouping 
and  charming  ''sets"  are  not  more  worthily  wedded  to 
some  punning  doggerel,  but  he  will  not  resent  actively : 
though  he  will  doubtless  feel  that  he  has  scarcely  had  all 
be  should  have  had  for  his  money. 

Moreover,  this  play  was  prepared  and  announced  in 
those  young  April  weeks  when  first  on  men's  lips  came 
the  rumors  of  the  picture  of  the  Cupbearer  of  Vortigem. 
Those  who  had  seen  it  in  the  studio  spoke  widely  of  it, 
in  language  that  awoke  interest  and  curiosity;  and  the 
portrait  had  scarce  been  revealed  to  the  general  public 
when  the  play  of  "Githa"  was  put  forth,  and  it  was 
known  that  she  would  appear  in  the  old  Saxon  garb  that 
was  worn  by  the  daughter  of  Hengist. 

A  trifle  like  this  goes  far  to  arouse  and  to  rivet  public 
attention  ;  and  served,  amongst  others,  to  make  the  town 
ready,  and  even  willing,  to  excuse  the  mistake  which  had 
chosen  an  author  in  lieu  of  an  adapter,  a  poem  in  the 
place  of  a  police  report. 

The  first  representation  was  appointed  for  the  day  that 
followed  on  Nellie's  death.  Of  that  death  he  did  not  tell 
her :  and  it  was  too  obscure  for  public  rumor  or  record 
to  take  it  to  her  ear.  A  little  dancing-girl, — one  out  of 
hundreds — worth  nothing  when  the  lissom  energy  was 
once  out  of  her  limbs.  What  name  could  she  leave? 
What  moment  of  recollection  could  the  busy  world  give 
her? 

He  knew  that  he  must  tell  her  sooner  or  later,  but  he 
shrank — with  that  kind  of  tender  cowardice  which  so 
peculiarly  belongs  to  men  who  are  for  themselves  stern- 
est, hardest,  and  least  apt  to  fear — from  wounding  in 
any  way  this  heart  that  had  known  so  mwch  of  soitow 
in  its  childhood,  and  had  only  «o  lately  basked  in  joy. 
He  withheld  from  her  all  things  that  could  pain  her,  with 
an  excess  of  care  that  had  its  perils  for  her :  for  so  per- 
fect did  this  life  seem  in  which  she  dwelt,  that  insensibly 
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she  grew  to  believe  that  its  beanty  mast  endure,  shadow- 
less, forever:  and  insensibly,  in  her  trust  in  him,  she 
lost  the  strength  and  self-reliance  that  she  had  once  pos- 
sessed amidst  adversity. 

When  her  brief  life  had  been  but  a  little  frail  field- 
blos&om,  left  desolate  on  the  crumbled  walls  of  a  fallen 
house,  to  bear  night  and  storm  as  best  it  should,  and  to 
be  blown  on  by  all  rude  winds  of  heaven,  it  had  been 
steadfast  and  unblanched.  But  now  that  it  was  a  hot- 
house flower,  guarded  from  every  chilling  breath,  and 
environed  with  perpetnal  sunlight;  now — I  sometimes 
feared — ^that  it  would  break  and  perish  at  the  first  rough 
touch ;  wither  in  the  first  lone  hour  of  midnight 

"You  are  not  afraid  of  your  powers  to-night f"  he 
asked  her  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  on  which  ''  Qitha" 
was  first  to  be  given  to  the  world. 

She  smiled  in  his  eyes. 

"  When  you  tell  me  to  be  afraid  I  will  be, — not  until 
then." 

The  trustful  words  smote  his  conscience :  if  he  dealt 
truly  with  her — ^truly  as  he  had  promised  to  the  dead 
girl — would  he  not  bid  her  bo  "  afraid  "  now  f  Aft*aid, 
not  of  herself,  but  of  him  ?  I  saw  this  thought  told  in 
his  eyes. 

"  Do  not  depend  so  much  upon  me,"  he  said  gently  and 
sadly.  ''  Ton  are  a  poet ;  you  are  an  artist ;  you  have 
genius ;  you  must  not  rest  your  nobler  existence  on  such 
a  useless  and  prosaic  life  as  mine.  I  am  no  poet,  Gladys; 
I  am  only  a  tired,  selfish,  good-for-naught  man  of  the 
world." 

She  smiled  still ;  that  beautiful  serene  smile  of  divinest 
faith. 

"It's  ever  the  noblest  who  most  undervalue  them- 
selves," she  said  simply. 

"  Oh,  child,  I  have  no  nobility  !"  he  said,  with  a  quick, 
impatient  sigh.  "  If  you  knew  roe  as  I  am  you  would 
hate  me." 

"  //" — it  was  only  that  one  word  she  uttered,  but  in 
it  there  were  all  the  glorious  incredulity  of  a  love  which 
could  never  harbor  credence  of  a  stain  on  its  idol,  and 
—yet  higher  than  this — the  grandeur  of  a  love  which 
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eren  if  forced  to  condemn  in  judgment,  would  onlj  still 
deav^e  the  closer  in  tenderness.  He  looked  at  ber  and 
was  silent ;  he  had  not  the  heart — what  man  would  hare 
it? — to  shatter  that  exquisite,  pure,  untroubled  faith  in 
him.     Perhaps  also  he  thought — 

"Almost  thou  makest  me  that  which  thou  dost  believe  me.*' 

That  night  was  the  first  night  of  ''  Githa."  When  the 
people  came  to  its  representation  they  were  a  little  un- 
easy at  the  period  in  which  the  play  was  cast,  and  at 
the  name  of  its  author,  which  was  of  classic  and  schol- 
arly repute.  But  the  grand  art  de  plaire  had  been  long 
studied  at  this  house ;  and  a  reassuring  consolation  had 
been  prepared  for  them  in  a  new  drop-scene,  which  rep- 
resented Dufresny  in  his  Garden  of  Roses. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  many  of  them  knew  who  Du- 
fresny was :  but  the  rose-garden  was  charmingly  painted, 
and  the  handsome  grandson  of  'Ma  plus  fraiche  de  mo/i 
parterre,"  was  in  his  court  suit  and  his  lace  ruffles:  and 
these  we  know — to  those  who  don't  wear  them — always 
seem  suggestive  of  much  elegance  and  amusement. 

The  play  opened  with  a  gorgeous  festival  scene,  of  the 
Saxon  thanes  with  their  purple  peacock-broidered  robes, 
their  harpists,  their  skins  of  wolf  and  bear,  their  golden 
chalices,  their  rough  and  riotous  revelry.  This  charmed 
the  assembled  house  as  a  mere  spectacle,  and  when,  later, 
Gladys  swept  across  the  stage,  with  her  slow,  soft, 
haughty  grace,  and  her  white,  purple-bordered  robe,  and 
her  dark,  lustrous,  grave  eyes  gazing  ffom  under  the 
golden  fringe  of  her  hair,  they  were  in  no  mood  to 
grudge  her  one  iota  of  the  triumph  she  might  win. 

And  that  triumph  was  great.  Until  now  she  had  been 
but  a  gifted  actress  of  extreme  youth,  for  whom  high 
patronage  and  favoring  circumstance  had  done  so  much 
that  it  was  almost  a  question  if  they  had  not  done  all. 
But  with  this  night  they  knew  that  by  her  voice  genius 
alone  had  spoken. 

When  the  first  two  acts  were  over,  friends  and  critics 
pressed  eagerly  around  her.  She  bent  her  head  with  a 
dreamy  smile ;  she  was  too  truly  an  artist  not  to  shrink 
from  the  language  of  flattery  when  it  jarred  on  the  con- 
secration of  her  thoughts,  the  passion  of  her  art 
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Beltraa  scai'celj  spoke:  but  when  her  eyes  met  his 
she  had  the  only  tribute,  the  only  answer  for  which  she 
cared. 

Dudley  Moore  addressed  her  almost  with  emotion. 

**  You  prove  what  none  save  fools — but  many  fools — 
doubt/*  he  said  to  her.  '*  You  prove  that  the  public 
can  no  more  refuse  to  obey  the  influence  of  genius,  than 
the  tides  can  refuse  to  obey  the  laws  of  their  flux  and 
their  reflux." 

And  he  was  right. 

Breathed  through  her,  shadowed  forth  by  her,  having 
in  her  all  its  vitalized  yet  spiritualized  being,  the  vague 
dreams  of  the  poet  took  life  and  became  great.  Inter- 
preted by  her  voice,  her  eyes,  her  eloquence,  her  gestures, 
the  shadowy  fancy  of  the  writer  became  a  living  creature, 
pure  as  the  dew,  generous  as  the  sun,  innocent  as  the 
blossom,  grand  as  the  tempest. 

And  the  listless,  ironical,  surfeited,  debased  mental 
temper  of  the  world  of  this,  your  day,  was  enthralled  and 
subdued  by  an  incarnation,  so  unlike  to  itself,  so  far  re- 
moved from  its  own  narrowed  passions  and  its  own  venal 
materialism ;  and  yet  which  had  reality  within  it,  because 
it  had  the  greatness,  the  truth,  and  the  divine  Gro  which 
can  bo  evoked  from  your  human  nature  in  its  highest 
forms  and  in  its  noblest  moments — which,  indeed,  are 
rare,  and  found  only  in  your  impulses  of  heroism,  in  your 
hours  of  self- sacrifice,  but  yet,  though  thus  rare,  still  are 
existent. 

What  is  beyond  all  humanity  ever  fails  to  move  it ;  it 
is  the  reason  why  all  the  religions  of  your  earth  are  things 
of  the  lip  which  scarcely  influence  the  life :  it  is  what  re- 
mains human,  yet  is  human  only  in  the  highest  sense, 
and  by  the  deepest  woo,  that  can  sway  your  hearts  as 
the  winds  the  reeds. 

It  is  scarce  too  much  to  say  that  such  a  creation  was 
this  which  the  mind  of  the  poet  had  conceived,  and  which 
the  living  power  of  the  actress  placed  visibly  before  the 
dimmer  eyes  and  the  grosser  intelligences  of  those  who, 
without  her,  would  have  missed  its  meaning. 

There  were  cold  cynics  there,  whose  eyes  were  dim 
with  tears;   there  were  frivolous  women  there,  whose 
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tongues  were  hashed  and  whose  fans  were  still ;  there 
was  a  fashionable  throng  there  that  was  forced  to  feel, 
that  was  compelled  to  honor,  that  forgot  to  be  inane,  and 
did  not  dare  to  cavil  or  to  sneer. 

Do  you  imagine  that  a  corrupt  age  cannot  revere,  that 
an  artificial  age  cannot  be  stirred  by  truth,  that  an  abject 
age  cannot  rise  to  comprehension  under  the  compelling 
force  of  genius  ? — you  are  wrong  to  doubt.  Was  it  not 
the  vilest  of  the  Pagan  ages  that  gave  credence,  and 
foothold,  and  tenure,  to  the  faiths  and  the  philosophies 
of  Paul  ? 

Even  as  men  are  to  the  kine  of  the  fields,  so  is  genius 
to  men  : — when  its  eyes  are  on  them  they  dare  not  refuse 
to  obey ;  even  if  they  obey  in  fear  and  in  hatred.  Stone 
it  in  the  dark  they  will,  indeed : — because  men  are  often- 
times lower  than  the  beasts  of  stall  and  sty. 

When  the  end  had  come,  and  the  pent-up  emotions  of 
the  spectators  had  found  their  vent  in  tumults  of  applause, 
in  thunders'  of  homage,  the  triumph  that  she  had  won 
was  no  ephemeral  glorification  of  a  fair  woman,  but  was 
the  involuntary  witness  borne  by  a  multitude  to  power 
that  had  vanquished  it. 

As  she  left  the  stage  for  the  last  time,  the  echoes  of  the 
vociferations  that  still  called  for  her,  from  an  audience 
never  weary  of  beholding  her,  were  yet  resounding 
through  the  house.  Her  face  was  very  pale ;  her  eyes 
were  heavy;  on  all  her  beauty  there  was  a  look  of 
languor,  of  exhaustion,  of  profound  sadness:  the  forces 
whereby  genius  moves  the  people  ever  recoil  upon 
itself. 

The  story  of  the  swan's  song  in  death  may  be  a  fable, 
doubtless ;  yet  it  is  true  in  allegory  of  the  suffering  where- 
from  is  drawn  the  melodies  that  thrill  the  souls  of  men. 

She  tamed  with  almost  a  shudder  of  distaste  from  the 
congratulations  around  her. 

"  Let  me  go  away ;  let  me  go  home,"  she  murmured  to 
her  friend  as  he  stood  by  her.  *'  I  could  not  bear  the 
laughter — the  flattery — in  the  room  to-night." 

He  led  her  almost  in  silence- from  the  house. 

It  was  a  still,  clear,  moonlight  night ;  above  the  nar- 
row street  on  which  the  side-door  opened  the  stars  were 
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Bbining ;  it  seemed  strangely  cool  and  calm  after  the 
crashing  plaudits  with  which  the  theater  had  re-echoed. 

In  that  soft  shadowy  light  her  eyes  met  his.  A  quick 
shudder  ran  through  him. 

"O  God,"  he  muttered  half  aloud,  "that  the  world  and 
I  wete  worthier  of  you  I" 

A  sigh  stirred  her  lips  as  she  answered  him. 

"  But  for  you  what  could  the  world  have  known  of 
me  ?" 

Her  face  was  white  as  death  ;  her  eyes  were  languid 
with  fatigue ;  the  suflfering  which  is  ever  the  tribute  that 
genius  pays  for  its  sovereignty  was  upon  her ;  but  as  the 
moonlight  fell  on  her  uncovered  head,  with  the  golden 
gleam  of  its  hair,  her  loveliness  was  greater  than  in  her 
proudest  hours.  He  looked  at  her,  then  led  her  to  her 
carriage ;  he  paused  a  moment  irresolute,  then  for  the 
first  time  entered  it  also. 

As  he  sank  beside  her,  his  hands  touched  hers;  his 
lips  sought  hers ;  he  drew  her  to  his  embrace  in  the  first 
impulse  of  passion  that  bad  ever  escaped  him. 

Quivering  and  mute,  she  rested  in  his  arms,  and  hid 
her  face  upon  his  breast  The  high  courage,  the  poetic 
strength,  the  eloquent  powers  wherewith  a  moment 
earlier  she  had  swayed  the  crowd,  forsook  her ;  and  the 
woman  whose  divine  gifts  had  held  a  multitude  in  servi- 
tude, shrank  weeping  to  him  like  a  tired  child. 

The  swift  horses  swept  fast  through  the  night,  flying 
fleet  as  the  moments. 

In  the  silence  I  could  hear  the  loud  hard  beating  of  his 
heart ;  in  the  dusky  gleam  of  the  lamp  I  could  see  that 
his  eyelids  were  wet  with  tears. 

Brokenly,  breathlessly,  she  sobbed  as  a  child  sobs  on 
its  mother's  bosom.  The  proud,  passionate  strength  of 
a  woman  breaks  ever  thus  into  weakness  when  the  hour 
that  needed  the  strength  has  passed  by.  He  let  it  have 
its  way,  waiting  patiently  its  exhaustion ;  but  his  arms 
pressed  closer  and  closer  around  her,  and  his  kisses  burned 
upon  her  trembling  lips. 

When  the  carriage  paused  at  length  before  her  home, 
she  broke  from  him,  and  fled  swiftly  through  the  leafy 
shadowy  wa^s  of  her  garden  into  the  chambers  of  the 
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boose.  He  followed  her  rapidly  into  the  little  fragrant, 
velFet-bang  room,  that  served  her  as  a  stndy. 

The  lights  were  burning  low,  the  air  was  heavy  with 
many  flowers,  the  casements  were  still  open  to  the  balmy 
spring  night. 

She  stood  upon  the  hearth,  her  hands  pressed  npob  her 
breast ;  her  face  now  deathly  pale,  now  flashing  scarlet ; 
her  mouth  quivering  with  swift  breathless  sighs,  half 
terror  and  half  rapture ;  her  eyes  dilated  with  startled 
fear,  like  a  roused  deer's,  yet  lustrous  with  an  unutterable 
tenderness,  an  unutterable  glory. 

*'  Leave  me !  leave  me  I"  she  murmured  brokenly.  ''  I 
am  base  in  your  sight — I  am  worthless — forever  !' ' 

For  to  her  pure  lofty  instinct,  to  her  innocence  reared  in 
simple  stern  creeds,  which  held  honor  a  thing  that  a  touch 
could  attaint,  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  must  have  scorned 
her  utterly  ere  ever  he  had  sought  her  thus  with  the  wild- 
ness  of  love :  it  seemed  to  her  that  because  his  kisses  had 
burned  her  thus,  she  must  be  debased  in  his  eyes  and  her 
own  for  evermore.  And  yet  with  all  this,  beyond  all  this, 
there  reigned  over  her  her  belief  in  him  as  the  law  of 
her  life,  the  ruler  of  her  fate,  the  savior  of  her  existence; 
and  there  stirred  in  her,  imperious  and  exalting,  the  sweet, 
blind,  tomultaous  madness  of  the  woman  who  loves  and 
is  loved. 

He  stood  before  her,  silent:  his  face  was  dark  with 
riotous  passion  held  hard  in  curb,  yet  it  was  changed  to 
a  surpassing  softness  and  reverence. 

He  stood  silent  awhile :  how  tempted,  how  assailed, 
bis  own  heart  alone  ever  knew. 

Then  his  hand  touched  her  and  drew  her  to  him,  and 
his  eyes  gazed  into  hers. 

"  Bat — as  my  wife  ? " 

Those  brief  broken  words  were  all  he  said :  it  was  his 
life,  his  honor,  his  world,  the  fame  of  his  race,  the  lepute 
of  his  name,  that  he  gave  her.  Great  gifts  need  flight 
phrase. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

8LAIN. 

Within  a  day  or  two  from  that  time  he  married  bcr, 
by  those  special  laws  which  can  be  convened  by  gold. 

In  the  bamility  of  her  intense  love  she  had  resisted 
him ;  she  had  pleaded  that  she  was  not  worthy ;  she  had 
entreated  him  to  paase.  But  she  could  not  withstand 
the  force  of  his  persuasion  and  the  yielding  of  her  own 
heart.     And  she  became  his  wife. 

Denzil  and  old  Margett  were  the  only  witnesses  of  the 
marriage,  and  for  awhile  no  others  knew  it.  His  fortune 
was  so  close  to  ruin,  his  affairs  were  so  deeply  entangled, 
that  the  declaration  of  such  a  union  at  that  moment  was 
impossible.  So — bitterly  against  his  will — he  let  her 
remain  on  his  stage  awhile,  and  the  town  was  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  relation  that  he  bore  to  her. 

Perhaps  the  tie  had  greater  sweetness  to  them  both 
because  thus  untold ;  the  ecstasies  of  passion  seemed  yet 
more  exquisite  because  seized  from  the  midst  of  the 
world's  brilliancies  and  levities.  When  their  eyes  met 
across  the  crowded  theater,  their  secret  was  dearer  be- 
cause unprofaned  by  publicity;  when  the  laughter  and 
gayety  of  others  were  about  them,  their  hearts  thrilled  at 
a  chance  word  or  a  chance  touch  from  each  other,  with 
purer  rapture  because  their  secret  was  unguessed. 

Pshaw  1  Why  need  I  dwell  on  what  no  words  can 
paint  ? 

They  loved:  they  were  undivided.  In  that  brief 
phrase  the  uttermost  passion  of  life's  one  perfect  joy  is 
told. 

The  hours  fled  apace.  The  spring  grew  into  summer, 
and  the  summer  grew  languid  with  odorous  heat.  Three 
months  drifted  by ;  months  Glled,  for  her,  with  color,  with 
melody,  with  public  homage,  with  brilliant  scenes  of 
pleasure,  with  sweet,  dreamy  days  in  the  heart  of  blo« 
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somiDg  woods,  with  hours  o(  proad  eloquence  and  lofty 
triumph,  with  the  voluptuous  trances  of  passion,  and 
with  the  divine  visions  of  love. 

The  last  nights  came  on  which  alone  the  public  would 
ever  behold  her.  With  the  height  of  summer  the  theater 
closed :  she  loved  the  art  which  she  followed ;  but  his 
will  was  her  law,  and  he  had  forbade  ^er  ever  again  to 
give  the  loveliness  that  was  his  to  the  eyes  of  a  multi- 
tude. To  go  seaward  awhile ;  to  wander  in  those  lands 
southern  and  the  eastern  of  which  her  bright  fancy  had 
dreamed ;  and,  whilst  absent,  to  let  the  knowledge  of  bis 
marriage  be  given  to  the  world,  was  the  future  he  prom- 
ised her:  there  were  now  but  six  nights  left  betwixt 
that  promise  and  its  falfillment. 

On  one  of  these  nights  there  came,  to  the  royal  place 
in  the  theater,  a  woman  who  took  her  seat  there  as 
though  she  were  in  truth  a  sovereign,  her  bosom  and  her 
hair  blazing  with  the  deepest  luster  of  sapphires,  her  fan 
flashing  thousands  of  small  diamonds  in  the  light  each 
time  it  stirred ;  her  great,  slumberous,  brown  eyes  watch- 
ing the  stage  incessantly  with  a  scornful  laughter  just 
stealing  under  their  heavy  amorous  lids.  To  and  from 
her  box  there  passed  continually  half  the  "gilded  youth" 
of  the  town ;  at  the  back  of  it,  timidly  hiding  in  the 
shadow  like  a  chidden  child,  was  a  boy  of  ruddy  cheek 
and  simple  air,  who  started  now  and  *again  like  a  shy 
frightened  hare :  none  noticed  him ;  all  passed  him ;  he 
was  her  husband. 

I  shuddered  as  I  saw :  it  was  the  same  face  that  bad 
glowed  from  the  canvas  of  the  Cldopfttre. 

She  spoke  little :  people  would  have  said  that  she  was 
devoted  to  the  stage.  She  sat  there  almost  motionless, 
gorgeous  in  the  glare,  nothing  moving  but  those  great 
dusky  sleepy  eyes,  that  glanced  hither  and  thither  over 
the  house  under  their  drooping  lids. 

Many  present  knew  that  her  thoughts  must  be  with 
the  time  when  she,  who  sat  there  in  her  pomp  and  pi'ide, 
had  shown  her  half-nude  beauty  to  the  populace  in  the 
lowest  pastime  of  the  mime. 

I  alone  knew  that  her  thoughts  might  drift  back  to  a 
Btill  farther  season  when  she,  who  sat  there  covered  with 
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jewels  that  were  heir-looiQi,  had  envied  the  strolling 
players  of  the  village  booth  their  spangles  and  their 
gewgaws. 

Whenever  Gladys  was  upon  the  stage  this  one  gazer 
never  withdrew  her  eyes  from  it,  and  they  lost  their 
laughter,  and  grew  cold,  intent,  studious. 

Wider  contrast  she  could  scarce  behold  to  herself  any- 
where on  earth.  Perchance  she  felt  it,  for  I  saw  her 
brow  lower,  and  her  red  full  lips  tighten  as  though  with 
a  quicker-drawn  breath. 

It  might  be  that  she  felt — even  as  others  did — that 
before  this  lofty,  poetic,  souMit  loveliness  her  own  vo- 
luptuous splendor  was  bard,  sensual,  earthly :  for,  look 
up  from  the  diamond  to  the  planet,  what  will  you  then 
see  of  heaven  in  the  gem  ? 

For  me,  I  trembled  as  I  saw  that  baneful  presence 
there. 

Looking  on  her  as  she  watched  thus,  I  thought  of  a 
glittering,  jeweled,  ruby-orbed  snake,  reared  motionless 
to  watch  the  grace  of  a  lithe-limbed,  soft-eyed,  and  un- 
conscious antelope — motionless,  but  ready  to  strike. 

"  Did  you  see  that  woman's  eyes  upon  me  ?"  Gladys 
murmured  as  they  drove  homeward.  "  She  whom  they 
say  was  *  Cl^op&tre'  f " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  them,*'  he  answered  simply. 

There  were  things  in  his  life  that  he  loathed, — now 
that  he  loved. 

That  night  in  her  sleep  she  moaned  with  a  restless 
fear,  and  awoke  trembling.  "  I  dreamed  of  that  woman  I" 
she  cried,  "  of  that  woman  I" 

**  My  love,  my  love,"  he  murmured,  "  what  can  harm 
you  dreaming  or  waking,  whilst  I  live  ?" 

And  she  sighed  softly,  and  fell  asleep  again  on  his 
heart, — content. 

On  the  following  night  he  did  not  come  into  the  thea- 
ter as  usual :  she  drove  home  immediately  that  the  great 
play  ended.  She  seemed  anxious  at  his  absence,  and  the 
more  so  because  she  had  not  seen  him  since  the  noon  of 
the  day;  and  she  sat  awhile  in  her  chamber,  feeling 
sleepless  and  ill  at  ease. 

The  night  was  very  hot;  the  casement  stood  wide 
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open,  looking  oat  on  to  a  m^s  of  moonlit  myrtle  and 
Bjringa  leaves ;  the  heavy  scents  of  dew*Iadcn  roses  came 
up  from  the  garden  below ;  it  was  so  still  that  all  the 
starlit  peace  of  some  hill-sheltered  country  might  have 
stretched  around,  rather  than  the  countless  roofs  of  a 
great  city's  fashionable  outskirts. 

She  sat  beside  the  window ;  the  white  folds  of  some 
loose  n^glig^  floating  about  her ;  her  rich  hair  lying  on 
her  shoulders,  gleaming  to  a  dusky  gold  in  the  low  lamp- 
light; her  throat  and  chest  half  bare  as  the  wind  stirred 
her  dress ;  her  eyes  looking  out  on  to  the  dark,  dewy, 
still  night,  with  those  dreams  in  them  that  only  the  happy 
dream.  And  her  happiness  was  to  her  still  a  thing  so 
breathless,  so  strange,  so  entrancing. 

A  church-clock  somewhere  without  tolled  midnight. 
As  the  last  stroke  sounded  through  the  hot  summer  hush 
of  the  darkness,  a  man's  step  came  up  the  stairs ;  the  door 
opened,  and  he  entered  the  chamber.  She  rose  and  went 
to  him,  with  that  beautiful  flush  and  radiance  which  ever 
came  on  her  face  at  his  presence ;  and  in  his  embrace 
there  was  a  strange  strength  of  passion  rather -like  that 
of  severance  than  of  meeting. 

"What  has  chanced?"  she  asked  quickly,  with  the 
swift  instinct  of  love,  looking  upward  to  his  face,  which 
had  lost  somewhat  of  its  habitual  colorlessness  and  calm- 
ness, and  had  warmth,  and  unrest,  and  almost  eagerness 
upon  it. 

His  eyes  gleamed  darker,  and  his  lips  quivered  a  little 
as  he  answered  her : 

"  This,  my  love, — that  I  am  rich  once  more  I" 

Her  own  eyes  grew  full  of  a  tender  surprise. 

**  Once  more  !   But  you  have  been  so  always,  surely  ?" 

He  smiled. 

"  Mv  child — I  have  been  nearer  to  ruin  than  I  cared  to 
tell  you,  or  than  I  care  to  remember  now.  For  some 
years  past  I  have  had  the  worst  sort  of  poverty,  Gladys, 
^-the  poverty  of  a  man  who  has  rank  to  uphold,  and  self- 
indulgence  to  satisfy,  and  who  has  dissipated  his  heritage 
in  pleasures  which  have  palled  on  him,  though  he  cannot 
yet  bring  himself  to  break  with  them.  I  have  been  as 
near  ruin  as  a  man  may  be  whose  good  name  has  not 


been  lost  or  jeoparded.  Bat  there  is  no  need  to  think  of 
it  now.  I  am  rich  once  more.  I  can  command  the 
world  for  you  I" 

She  looked  at  him  still  in  wonder :  to  her  he  had  ever 
seemed  even  as  a  god  in  power  and  in  possession. 

"  What  is  your  joy,  is  mine.  But  for  the  world, — it  is 
here  for  me,"  she  answered  him  softly ;  and  she  pressed 
his  hand  to  her  breast,  and  bowed  her  head  and  rested 
her  lips  upon  it. 

He  was  silent ;  touched  to  passionate,  dumb  emotion ; 
this  man,  whom  the  world  believed  indifferent  to  all  ten- 
derness, and  callous  to  all  devotion,  felt  a  measureless 
gratitude  to  this  creature  who  loved  him  for  himself 
alone. 

*'  All  other  women  I  have  known  would  have  had  but 
one  thought — how  much  my  riches  may  be  I"  he  muttered 
as  he  drew  her  to  the  couch  beside  the  open  casement, 
and  sank  down  himself  beside  her. 

**  How  lovely  you  are  I"  he  murmured,  as  he  moved 
back  the  heavy  masses  of  her  hair  and  watched  the  soft 
night  wind  stir  amongst  her  dress,  and  drew  her  arms 
about  him  whilst  he  told  the  history  of  his  new-born 
wealth. 

The  tidings  had  come  but  that  day  to  him.  A  distant 
relative,  old  and  childless,  had  left  to  him  the  whole  ac- 
cumulations of  a  penurious  and  solitary  life ;  utterly  un- 
looked  for,  undreamt  of,  because  the  dead  man  was  of 
another  branch  of  his  family  ;  one  which  had  ever  been 
at  variance  with  the  elder  and  loftier  house.  "  Because 
he  is  the  head  of  my  race,  and  because  he  never  sought 
me,  noticed  me,  even  knew  me,  therefore  I  bequeath,  etc.," 
ran  the  strange  testament ;  and  the  bequest  was  one,  in 
lands  and  in  gold,  to  place  bira  amongst  the  richest  and 
the  most  powerful  of  his  Order. 

To  all  men  such  sudden  heritage  is  sweet ;  to  him,  at 
this  moment,  it  was  precious,  far  beyond  its  actual  and 
social  worth.  He  could  not  utter  his  thoughts  to  her, 
for  he  bad  never  let  the  phantom  of  the  world's  scorn 
come  before  her  glad  and  innocent  eyes ;  he  had  never  let 
the  shadow  of  the  world's  wrath  fall  across  her  sunlit, 
flower-sown  path.    But  none  the  less  himself  did  he  know 
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that  it  would  need  all  the  force  of  the  falcram  of  wealth, 
all  the  massitre  weight  of  a  great  digaitj  and  a  great  po- 
sition, to  compel  from  the  world  to  her,  that  world's 
honor,  without  which  both  her  life  and  his  own  would  be 
poisoned  and  incomplete. 

For,  to  the  man  who  is  proud  and  of  pure  lineage,  it 
13  not  enough  that  he  may  know  the  innocence  of  his 
wife  to  be  without  soil ;  it  is  as  the  very  breath  of  his 
life  that  it  should  be  unassailable  by  living  lie  or  by 
dead  rumor,  and  unapproachable  as  the  stars  on  high. 
And,  sooner  or  later,  the  woman  who  learns  that  she  has 
been  suspected  by  the  world  will  learn  that,  however 
deep  her  husband's  love,  or  however  imperishable  his 
trust,  there  is  one  galled  wound  in  his  strength  by  which 
a  passing  touch  can  force  his  haughtiest  pride  to  wince. 

He  knew  this :  she  did  not. 

She  could  not  comprehend  the  source  of  this  vivid 
rejoicing  which  moved  him  at  these  tidings  of  his  splendid 
inheritance ;  but  she  rejoiced  with  him,  in  all  the  sweet 
instinctive  sympathies  of  love.  And  yet  that  humility, 
which  is  ever  the  companion  of  such  love  as  hers,  filled 
her  with  a  vague  sad  sense  of  some  un worthiness,  of 
some  unfitness,  for  such  fortunes  as  his  were. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  well  that  I  should  be  your  wife  V^ 
she  said  softly,  whilst  her  face  grew  pale  and  her  breath 
grew  still,  before  that  first  shadow  of  a  great  unknown 
f^ar.  ''My  people  were  poor  and  obscure;  and  I  have 
followed  a  public  art  for  gain;  and  when  I  cease  to 
pursue  it,  as  you  desire,  I  shall  have  nothing  of  my  own» 
— I  should  not  have  been  your  wife  I  There  are  so  many 
women,  great,  beautiful,  noble,  worthy  of  your  name : 
will  you  never  wish  that  one  of  them  ? — I  can  only  love 
you,  I  have  nothing  else  to  give  1" 

He  staved  her  words  with  his  kisses. 

"  Oh,  child  !  Cannot  you  see  that,  with  wealth  and  the 
world  mine,  such  love  is  all,  lacking,  that  I  need  ?  My 
God  I  how  can  I  declare  to  you  my  pride  in  you  ?  How 
shall  I  make  you  believe  what  greatness  and  what  purity 
your  genius,  your  loveliness,  your  nature,  your  mind,  will 
bring  to  my  race  and  my  name  ?  Stay  but  three  days 
more,  Gladys,  and  the  world  shall  see  in  what  estimate  I 
hold  these,  in  what  honor  I  hold  you." 
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She  sigbed  with  a  deep  content. 

**  But  will  the  world  honor  you  for  it  ?"  she  asked  him, 
with  that  dim  and  wistful  sense  of  some  unfitness  in 
herself  that  had  but  newly  touched  her,  and  was  still  so 
shadowy  and  so  slight. 

"  It  shall^  my  darling." 

In  another  hour  the  memory  returned  to  her  that,  ere 
he  answered  her,  he  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  and  that, 
as  he  answered  her,  his  eyes  darkened  and  his  brows 
contracted,  as  with  the  resolve  to  encounter,  to  compel, 
to  vanquish. 

But  in  that  moment  she  only  heard  the  assurance 
given ;  she  only  felt  the  clasp  of  his  arms  and  the  touch 
of  his  lips. 

She  rested  against  him  long  in  the  deep,  sweet  stillness 
of  a  joy,  too  sure  and  too  perfect  to  be  broken  by 
words.  •* 

Once  only  she  roused  herself  and  spoke. 

"  Shall  I  know  your  friends — ^your  sister — ^thcn  ?"  she 
asked,  with  that  happy  light  playing  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
lifted  them  to  his  in  the  soft  obscurity  of  the  night. 

"  I  hope  so,  love." 

But  I  heard  a  short,  impatient  sigh  from  him  as  he 
spoke  ;  and  I  knew  that  in  his  heart  he  was  full  sure  that 
never  would  bis  sister's  hand  take  hers  in  welcome  and 
in  friendship.    • 

He  was  silent  some  time,  his  touch  absently  caressing 
the  thick  and  gleaming  waves  of  her  hair.  He  had  too 
true  a  manhood  in  hfm,  and  too  haughty  a  temper,  not 
to  be  ready  to  proclaim  his  honor  of  her  to  the  world 
with  all  widest  and  highest  publicity,  and  not  to  feel, 
with  passionate  sincerity,  that  pride  in  her — in  her  inno- 
cence, and  her  loveliness,  and  her  genius, — which  he  had 
avowed.  But  to  every  man  is  it  bitter  to  know  that  the 
creature  he  delights  to  honor  will  be  refused  all  honor  by 
the  world ;  to  every  man  does  it  strike  home,  with  a 
hateful  pang,  that  the  bearer  of  his  name,  the  owner  of 
his  rank,  the  mother  of  his  children,  should  be  breathed 
on  with  the  breath  of  libel  and  of  imputed  shame. 

He  knew  the  world  too  well  not  to  fully  appraise  the 
cruel  force  of  its  incredulous  contempt,  its  merciless  cen- 
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sure  ;  he  had  lived  in  it  too  long  not  to  fally  foresee  the 
humiliatioDS  and  insolences  which  it  would  be  beyood  all 
power  of  bis  to  avert  from  the  woman  whom  he  loved. 
With  time,  indeed, — and  riches, — he  might  be  able  to 
compel  for  her  the  lip  homage  of  social  respect,  and  to 
unclose  for  her  the  doors  of  the  palaces  of  his  order.  But 
he  knew  that  the  work  would  be  long, — toilsome, — and 
in  the  end,  but  half  accomplished. 

For  he  knew  that  slander,  having  once  seized  on  a  fair 
name  for  its  prey,  does  never  altogether  loose  it ;  but, 
slumbering  for  a  score  of  years,  will  yet,  when  it  looks 
dead,  have  power  still  to  lift  its  hydra  head,  and  to  spit 
poison.  And  so  he  sat  there,  thoughtful,  weary,  and  half 
sad ;  yet  with  a  thrill  of  old,  dauntless,  chivalric  gladness 
in  him,  because  to  him  it  had  now  been  given  to  show, 
at  least,  in  the  world's  sight,  how  high  in  honor  he  him- 
self had  held  this  life  that  trusted  him  with  so  supreme  a 
faith. 

Moreover,  old  aspirations  stirred  in  him ;  old  dreams 
arose. 

Sitting  there  in  the  still  summer  night,  with  the  light 
of  the  stars  on  the  leafage  without,  and  looking  down  into 
those  deep,  tender,  soul-lit  eyes,  old  fancies  of  his  dead 
youth  came  to  him.  With  gold,  "  the  compeller  of  men," 
all  things  seemed  possible  to  him.  His  wealth  would  bo 
vast ;  his  ambition  might  keep  pace  with  i| : — a  lofty  and 
pure  ambition,  seeking  the  welfare  and  not  the  suffrage 
of  men  :  seeking  to  rule  and  not  to  use  them. 

Of  pleasure  he  had  known  every  sense  and  satiety ;  of 
passion  he  had  known  every  fury  and  folly ;  of  the  world 
he  had  known  every  bitter  and  every  beguilement ;  a 
brief  while  ago  his  life  had  been  tired,  ruined,  reckless, 
exhausted ;»  but  now — now  in  this  soft  midnight  hour  of 
summer,— the  fair  and  noble  dreams  of  his  boyhood  re- 
turned to  him,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  to  give  them 
fruition  yet  lay  in  his  gifts  and  his  destinies. 

"  You  are  thinking  ?"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  whilst 
her  atms  were  about  his  neck.  He  smiled,  and  dropped 
his  lips  to  hers. 

''  Yes.  I  am  thinking  of  the  future  this  day — and  you 
—have  given  me." 
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And  I  believe  that  those  dreams  abode  with  him  in  his 
slumber;  for  ever  and  again  I  saw  a  smile  come  on  his 
face,  as  he  slept,  where  the  moonlight  fell  in  upon  it 
through  the  dewy  foliage  that  half  hid  the  casement. 

Ah  God,  that  from  some  sleep  men  never  awakened  t 

Early  on  the  morrow  he  left  her,  compelled  by  some 
exigencies  of  his  new  possessions  to  be  absent  in  the  north 
two  days. 

There  were  but  three  nights  more  of  her  public  career. 
He  would  fain  have  shortened  even  these ;  but  the  interests 
of  many  were  involved,  and  with  the  true  soul  of  the  artist 
in  her,  she  parted  from  her  world  of  art  with  pain  and 
almost  with  unwillingness;  and  she  clung  to  these  few 
remaining  hours  in  which  alone  the  genius  in  her  would 
ever  utter  itself  to  the  multitude,  and  feel  and  use  its 
powers. 

He  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
turn before  midnight  of  the  second  day  at  earliest.  He 
left  her  with  singular  reluctance,  with  longing  regret,  even 
for  80  short  an  absence.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day 
she  sat  alone  in  her  little  library ;  without  there  was  all 
the  glow  of  a  summer  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  but  within 
the  violet  hues  of  the  room  seemed  like  twilight.  She  sat 
lost  in  thought ;  a  smile  and  a  flush  now  and  then  cross- 
ing her  face  at  some  memory ;  her  book  had  fallen  to  the 
floor ;  her  bead  was  bent ;  in  her  bosom  some  little  scarlet 
love-roses  were  fastened. 

She  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  steps  without ;  she  did 
not  even  hear  the  soft  slow  unclosing  of  the  door,  and  the 
sweep  of  a  woman's  robes  over  the  velvet  of  the  floor. 
Lost  in  thought,  the  deep,  sweet,  visionary  thought  of  a 
love  that  is  half-earthly,  half-divine,  she  did  not  even  feel 
that  she  was  no  more  alone. 

The  woman  paused  and  looked  at  her,  herself  unseen. 
Her  g^at,  brown,  slumberous  eyes  glittered  like  jewels ; 
her  ruby  mouth  curled  with  a  cruel  scorn  ;  her  teeth  set 
slightly,  like  an  animal  about  to  spring.  I  knew  her — 
thus  had  I  seen  her,  though  then  obscure  of  beauty  as  a 
diamond  still  dull  in  its  bed  of  quartz,  look  thirstily  on  the 
tawdry  treasury  of  the  peddler's  pack ;  thus  had  I  seen  her 
ia  all  the  haughty  insolence  of  her  shameful  pomp  when 
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she  had  sat  in  her  amber-hung  casement,  and  mocked  tho 
poor,  lowly,  stainless  life  whose  innocence  and  sublimity 
offended  her. 

She  stood  quite  still,  looking,  loofcins,  with  the  heavy- 
lids  dropped  over  her  eyes;  she  was  attired  for  some 
festival  of  the  coming  night ;  jewels  glanced  at  every 
point  npon  her;  a  gold'hued,  tropical  bird  was  fastened 
against  her  breast,  in  its  beak  a  flower  of  diamonds  ;  with 
that  scorn  upon  her  mouth-,  with  that  gleam  beneath  her 
lids,  with  some  gold-bued  tissue,  light  as  mist,  about  her, 
she  seemed  to  me  to  burn  with  an  insuCTerable  brilliancy 
through  the  dusk  as  a  tiger's  eyeballs  may  flame  through 
the  darkness  of  an  eastern  night. 

Suddenly  Gladys  felt,  rather  than  beard  or  saw  ;  felt 
that  she  was  watched,  and  was  do  more  in  solitude  ;  she 
started,  turned  her  head,  and  sprang  to  her  feet,  erect. 

For  the  moment  she  was  speechless  in  surprise  ;  for  the 
moment  this  woman's  face  was  strange  to  her,  telling  no 
tale,  bringiug  no  history. 

Avice  Dare  smiled  woere  she  etood.  She  had  come  un< 
announced,  unaccompanied ;  admitted  doubtless  through 
some  bribe  of  her  gold,  or  some  awe  that  her  rank  car- 
ried with  it. 

"  You  know  me  7"  she  said  carelessly.  "  I  know  you. 
We  are  both  on  the  world's  stage." 

Gladys  gazed  at  her,  still  silent  with  amaze;  remem- 
brance of  the  sole  history  that  she  had  beard  tangled  with 
this  woman's  name  returning  slowly  through  the  confu- 
sion of  her  shattered  thoughts. 

"  I  know  you  thus  much,"  she  answered,  fabr  clear  pure 
tones  striking  across  the  harsh  voice  of  her  questioner  as 
the  note  of  a  silver  bell  may  strike  across  the  dissonant 
clangor  of  brazen  cymbals.  "  Thus  much, — that  your 
presence  only  is  a  dishonor.  Why  do  you  bring  it 
hither  ?" 

Avice  Dare  laughed  aloud,  with  caustic  insoleot  ease, 
and  for  answer  sank  on  to  a  couch  by  the  hearth,  and 
leaned  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  her  chin  upon  her  hand,  in 
indolent  action  of  familiarity.  ■ 

"Dishonor?  are  you  a  fool  7  I  am  what  alt  women 
would  give  their  lives  and  their  souls  to  be,— now.     I 
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caino  to  look  at  yoa, — stand  more  to  the  ligbt, — sol  you 
are  handsome  enough  I" 

Gladys  stood  erect  upon  her  own  hearth,  the  last  glow 
of  tbe  sunset  falling  upon  her ;  her  hand  rested  on  the 
marble  shelf,  her  eyes  were  dilated  with  a  deepening 
amazement  half  touched  with  loathing  and  with  fear. 

She  deemed  this  woman  mad. 

"  Whatever  be  your  errand, — say  it  and  depart,"  she 
made  answer.  ''  Though  you  now  were  an  empress,  not 
less  should  I  hold  your  life  infamy." 

Avice  Dare  laughed  once  more ;  with  one  hand  she 
played  with  the  diamond  in  the  mouth  of  tbe  bird,  on  the 
other  side  she  rested  her  chin  whilst  her  slumberous,  ruth- 
less glances  searched  out  every  trait  of  face  and  of  form, 
of  limb  and  of  feature,  in  the  living  loveliness  that  faced 
her. 

"  My  errand  is  to  look  at  you,"  she  said  curtly.  "  Well, 
you  are  beautiful,  though  not  in  my  fashion.  You  are  a 
genius,  tbcy  say.  What  use  is  that  ?  I  had  only  good 
looks,  and  see  where  I  am  I  Genius  ?  Pshaw  I  what  do 
iliey  care  for  that?  If  you  were  an  ill-favored  wench, 
though  you  had  all  the  genius  of  heaven  and  hell,  what 
would  it  serve  you  ?     You  might  die  in  a  gutter." 

The  voice  of  Gladys,  with  its  proud  serene  utterance, 
rang  again  across  hers : 

'*  Do  you  come  here  to  tell  me  this  ?  It  was  not  worth 
while.  I  know  nothing  of  you,  save  that  you  have  been 
one  who*  destroyed  the  lives  and  the  souls  of  men ;  I  de- 
sire to  know  no  more.     I  only  bid  you  go." 

Avice  Dare  laughed  aloud ;  her  eyes  glittered  with  a 
more  sinister  and  savage  meaning  under  the  weight  of 
their  blue- veined  languid  lids. 

"  Destroy  the  lives  and  souls  of  men — know  no  more 
of  me  than  that  I  Pshaw  t  what  is  that  more  than  to 
know  me — a  woman  ?  You  speak  fine  and  fair.  I  never 
did  either.  I  am  a  dullard  at  their  arts  and  their  learn- 
ing. But  I  am  no  such  fool  but  what  I  think, — some- 
times. I  think  what  fools  and  what  beasts  they  are : 
maddened  by  the  red  of  our  lips  and  the  white  of  our 
skins ;  ready  to  sell  themselves  to  any  devil,^f  we  will 
only  be  theirs  when  they  craze  for  us ;  flinging  away  all 
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their  gold,  and  their  youth,  aod  their  good  repute,  that 
we  may  Epurn  tbem,  or  kick  them,  or  till  them  as  our 
choice  goes.  I  do  think, — sometimes.  I  think  what 
foola  and  what  heasta  they  are.  There  is  your  lover — 
he  was  mine  once." 

The  race  or  Gladys  grew  suddenly  white  as  death  ;  she 
pressed  one  hand  to  her  heart  unconsciously,  crashing  the 
roses. 

"  Will  you  go  f  she  said  calmly  still,  whilst  her  teeth 
were  tight  shut  "  Or  will  you  force  mo  to  summon  my 
servants?" 

Avice  Dare  beat  forward,  the  golden  bird  glowing 
brighter,  the  diamond  in  bis  mouth  shining  with  rosier 
light,  the  laugh  in  her  eyes  growing  broader  and  coarser. 

"  Call  whom  you  like.  It  is  no  news  to  the  town,  if 
it  be  news  to  you.  It  was  only  when  I  left  him — lef^ 
him  because  he  was  well-nigh  a  beggar,  and  had  dared 
to  taunt  me  for  having  no  talent — it  was  only  then  that 
he  gave  his  theater  to  you." 

"Hisl" 

She  echoed  the  word  unconeciously  in  the  stupor  of 
amaze  with  which  this  woman's  words  had  sUfied  her. 
Some  vague  shape  of  some  hideous  truth,  that  loomed  out 
from  the  gloom  of  hidden  years,  was  all  she  had  vision 
left  to  see. 

"  His, — surely  his, — what  of  that  7"  retorted  the  snlleu, 
scoffing,  victorious  voice,  which  in  its  momeuts  of  passion 
lost  all  the  finer  and  purer  accent  of  tuition,  and  lapsed 
into  the  rude'  and  homely  words  of  its  birth-tongue.  "Hie 
theater  I  You  know  that  well  enow.  It  have  always  been 
bis  toy,  to  set  up  his  fancy  of  the  hour  in,  and  make  the 
gabies  of  the  world  run  and  stare  to  see  athing  of  wonder 
in  bis  mistress.  He's  hod  it  now  a  many  year ;  and  he've 
never  had  one  as  good  in  it  as  me,  though  he  chose 
to  dare  and  jibe  me,  and  to  say  as  I  could  only  do  the 
dancing.  You  were  a  girl  he  found  in  the  streets,  I've 
heard  7 — selling  flowers  and  starving  ?  And  you'd  a 
pretty  face,  and  be  took  a  liking  to  it;  and  be  made 
ft — lady — of  you  ?  It's  his  way ;  and  it  pays,  too.  Naught 
draws  lik*  a  handsome  face  to  the  stage.  You  are  an 
artist,  they  say,  and  Ood  knows  what :  I  never  did  naught 
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bat  dress  and  dance.  But  the  town  was  as  mad  about 
me  as  yon.  So  was  he.  I  pillaged  him  pretty  well ;  bat 
they  do  say  as  how  yoa  have  rained  him  oat-and-out  A 
playhouse  is  a  pretty  toy  enough ;  bat  it  beggars  men 
quick — when  we  help  too !  You  live  very  quiet,  and 
proud,  and  innocent-like,  they  say.  Well,  it  seems  to  pay 
you  4iigh  that  way ;  but  you  chose  to  talk  about  'infamy' 
a  second  ago.  Now,  I  have  been  honest,  at  least:  while 
you " 

Her  laugh  filled  up  the  pause ;  more  brutally  than  by 
jest  or  jibe. 

Gladys  stood  erect ;  her  hand  clinched  on  the  marble ; 
her  face  blanched  with  a  mute,  breathless  disgust ;  her 
lips  dumb  in  her  own  defense.  An  unutterable  horror  had 
seized  her :  in  one  instant  all  the  truth,  so  long  screened 
from  her  with  such  tender  hands,  was  laid  bare  to  her 
sight  as  the  flash  of  the  lightning  lays  bare  the  abyss. 

For  the  moment  she  was  speechless ;  her  heart  beat  with 
a  slow  sickening  effort,  that  seemed  to  drain  all  strength 
from  her  limbs  and  all  life  from  her  veins  ;  her  eyes  lost 
sight ;  her  ears  lost  sound ;  a  deadly  faintness  held  her 
in  its  bonds. 

Avice  Dare  watched  her  with  a  sleepy  volaptuoas  cruel 
pleasure ;  even  as  in  the  old  time  gone  I  had  seen  her 
watch  the  lingering  torture  of  a  high-oouraged,  luminous- 
eyed  falcon,  caught  in  a  trap  in  a  green  beechen  boagh, 
and  struggling  passionately  for  freedom,  all  through  the 
hours  of  a  burning  thirsty  summer  day,  till  death  re- 
leased it 

**  Your  eyes  look  strange :  is  this  news  to  yon  ?"  she 
said  coldly.  "  Ignorance  is  odd  enough,  surely.  If  it  is 
not  his  gold  that  you  live  on,  whose  is  it  ?  Does  gold 
grow,  like  your  roses  ?  You  were  a  beggar,  without 
bread,  without  home,  without  a  hope  in  the  world :  yet 
when  you  were  lifted  up  into  riches  and  ease  you  never 
asked  whence  the  wealth  came  that  did  it  I  Faugh  I 
what  liar  durst  tell  any  baby  such  a  fable  as  that  ?" 

The  foul  word  roused  her  hearer  like  a'dagger's  thrust ; 
the  sickly  faintness  passed  away ;  the  blood  rushed  to  her 
face  in  a  bright  passionate  flood ;  her  eyes  flashed  fire  \ 
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her  whole  form  grew  instinct  ones  more  with  BtnDgth 
and  gracious  pride. 

"  Silence  t  Silence  I"  she  cried  with  calm  contemptaoDS 
command.  "What  my  life  is,  matters  not  to  yon.  It 
cannot  come  for  judgment  to  yonr  vile  imaginings.  Oo, 
ftnd  let  me  forget,  if  I  can,  that  lips  so  lual  as  yonra  have 
ever  dared  to  breathe  to  mo  the  name  I  honor  only 
second  to  my  God's." 

For  one  moment  the  low  brntal  nature  of  her  antagoniRt 
was  awed  and  cowed  before  the  grandear  of  that  Doblo 
simplicity,  the  parity  of  that  perfect  faith ;  for  one  mo- 
ment she,  in  whom  womanhood  was  bot  a  Inse  and  renal 
infamy,  saw  by  one  fleeting  vision  bow  great  by  the  divi- 
nity of  love  can  womanhood  become. 

Witt)  the  nest  instant  the  evil  in  her  scoffed  to  scorn 
that  one  reicnting  impulse. 

It  has  been  written  that  there  is  not  one  man  without 
some  gleam  of  tenderness  and  pity ;  it  ia  not  written  that 
there  is  not  one  woman. 

Her  dusfcy  sleepy  eyes  flashed  with  a  sadden  stnpid 
wonder. 

"  Is  it  true  ?"  she  said  curtly.  "  True,  as  some  say  of 
lat«,  that  you  be  his  wife  ?" 

Gladys  answered  nothing ;  but  her  face  spoke.  Whero 
she  stood,  with  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  breast  and 
her  eyes  gazing  againpt  the  sunset  light,  there  was  more 
eloquence  than  lies  in  words  in  that  fearless  dignity,  in 
that  coDBciouB  gladness  and  glory  of  a  life  which  knew 
itself  one  with  his  forever. 

Avioe  Dare  laughed  aloud,  gnawing  with  her  ruby  lip 
the  diamond  which  the  bird  bore. 

"  So-ho  I  you  have  done  worse  by  him  than  even  I  did  !" 
she  cried,  her  hard  exultant  voice  ringing  through  the 
soft  sweet  silence  of  the  chamber.  "I  have  done  it  by 
another,  it's  true.  But  my  dupe  is  a  witless  lad,  too 
great  a  fool  to  know  what  honor  is.  But  yours ! — Nay, 
hear  mo  out,  I  have  little  to  say;  but  I'll  say  that  I 
know  him  right  well ;  he's  a  fool  in  his  gifts,  and  a  devil  in 
his  pride.  Like  enow  you've  drawn  him  to  give  you  even 
his  name,  out  of  pity.  But  may  be  you've  never  thought 
bow  you've  killed  his  pride  in  bim  forever  and  aye.     Do 
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you  know  that  the  women  of  his  rank  would  no  more 
come  nigh  jou  than  nigh  me  ?  Do  you  know  that  his 
woHd  will  say  he  has  married  his  mistress,  and  that  your 
sons  will  be  taught,  soon  or  late,  to  blush  for  their  mother  ? 
Do  you  know  that,  to  live  with  you,  he  must  give  up  his 
order :  and  that,  though  you  may  carry  its  title,  you  will 
.  never  pierce  into  its  ranks  ?  I  tell  you  the  truth  :  Pve 
done  the  like  myself.  But  I'm  a  '  vile  woman,'  you  know ; 
you, — ^you're  an  angel  of  innocence  I  Well,  you  may  be ; 
you've  a  fair  face,  I  see ;  and  you  hold  yourself  rarely 
and  royally.  But,  look  you  here.  When,  through  you, 
he  is  the  scorn  of  friends  and  the  jest  of  fools ;  when  for 
you  he  gives  up  his  old  world,  and  his  own  race ;  when 
by  you  he  has  children  who  can  be  taunted  by  school- 
mates with  your  name ;  when  for  you  he  lives  beggared, 
«  restless,  half  obscure,  shunning  the  eyes  of  the  world  be- 
cause of  the  stain  the  world  thinks  that  it  sees  on  his 
Bcutcheon,  then  he  will  find  little  choice,  I  fancy,  between 
my  *  infamy '  and  your  *  innocence.'  You  are  his  wife,  no 
doubt ;  your  eyes  say  so,  though  you  stand  dumb.  Well, 
he  will  never  tell  it  to  you,  because  he  is  a  gentleman 
born ;  but  as  sure  as  he  lives,  so  sure  will  the  day  come 
when  in  his  soul  he  will  curse  you  for  the  selfishness  that 
you  cloaked  in  purity,  for  the  cruelty  that  you  masked  in 
love.  I  am  a  bad  woman — yes — but  I  was  never  so  base 
to  him  as  you !  I  only  took  his  gold ;  I  never  stole  his 
Dame  1" 

Then,  without  another  word,  she  passed  across  the 
chamber ;  the  gleam  of  her  golden  tissues  flashing  on  the 
gloom. 

On  the  threshold  she  paused,  one  moment ;  the  brutal 
smile  gleaming  on  her  full  red  lips:  "  We  go  to  see  you 
act  to  night :  you  will  scarce  be  at  your  greatest,  I  fancy !" 
And  the  door  closed  on  her  slow  hard  mockery  of  joyless 
laughter. 

Gladys  stood  erect  on  *her  own  hearth.  A  mute, 
breathless,  numbing  horror  stole  over  her  face,  and  blasted 
the  light  from  her  eyes,  and  drained  the  life  from  her 
veins.  She  gave  no  cry,  no  sign  ;  she  did  not  move;  her 
eyes  still  looked  out  steadfast  at  the  light,  and  yet — ah 
Qod  I — to  see  that  horror  in  her  face  wasio  behold  death 


seize  a  liviDg,  bappy,  Binless  creatnre  !n  the  first  fair 
radiance  of  its  beauty,  in  tbe  first  sweet  sammer  of  its 
yeare 1 

Eigbt  of  tbe  eveoing  cbimed  softly  through  the  silence. 
It  was  the  seasoD  when  tbe  world  claimed  ber.  Sbe  had 
fluDg  herself  on  ber  kaees  tteside  her  couch;  and  still 
kneeled  there  with  ber  head  bowed  upon  ber  arms,  though 
more  than  an  hour  bad  drifted  hy  since  the  words  of  her 
destroyer  had  echoed  through  the  stillness  of  that  peace- 
ful place.  At  tbe  sound  of  the  chimes  she  started,  and 
rose  to  her  feet ;  sbe  was  white  as  marble ;  ber  breath 
came  in  alow,  agonized  labor ;  her  eyes  had  a  bewildered, 
tearless  terror  in  tbem. 

So  brief  a  while  before  a  rapture  so  perfect  bad  envi- 
roned ber ;  a  passion  so  shadowless  bad  entranced  ber ;_ 
and  now, — the  whole  force  of  a  hideous  truth  was  round* 
her  like  a  web  of  Gre. 

Sbe  knew  that  in  the  world's  sight  she  was  a  thing  dis- 
honored ;  and  that  tbe  rcSex  of  such  dishonor  was  tbe 
sole  dowor  that  sbe  had  brought  ber  husband. 

"  To  have  harmed  him — to  have  harmed  bim.  Ob,  my 
Ood  1"  That  was  the  solo  cry  that  was  wrung  from  her. 
Before  her  sight,  like  an  abyss  on  which  the  lightning 
plays,  there  spread  all  the  depths  of  infamy  on  which  she, 
unwitting,  bad  stood  in  joyous  ignorance  so  lon^  and  all 
the  undroomt-of  wealth  of  pity,  tendeniess,  and  countless 
gifts  that  she  had  owed  to  bim. 

All  things  were  bared  before  ber ;  she  saw  herself  tbe 
creature  of  his  alms,  tbe  beggar  enriched  by  his  mercy, 
the  debtor  kept  in  bliDdnesfl  because  vision  would  have 
shown  her  all  her  debt.  She  knew  now  why  all  the 
women  of  his  race  had  held  aloof  from  her ;  she  knew  now 
why  tbe  assurance  of  the  world's  honor  bad  hesitated  on 
bis  lips,  and  bis  promise  of  it  I>ecn,  not  confidence,  hut 
defiance.  Even  in  her  igntrrance — even  when  sbe  hod 
deemed  herself  the  creatrix  of  ber  fame,  and  the  gainer 
of  her  gold, — she  bad  said  ever  in  her  soul,  "  What 
shall  I  render  thee,  0  princely  giver?"  deeming  that  tbe 
world  could  never  bold  fit  payment  to  bim.  But  now — 
now — she  beheld  tbe  past  in  all  its  nakedness;  and  now 
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she  knew  likewise  that  her  only  recompense  to  him  was 
to  take  him  in  marriage,  the  imputed  shame  wherewith 
the  world  had  ladened  her  I 

With  all  the  sweeping  cruelty  of  bitterest  truth,  the 
words  of  her  enemy  had  scourged  her,  till  they  cut  the 
living  flesh  of  her  bared  heart. 

Without  a  thought  that  was  regret,  without  a  dream 
that  was  fear,  without  a  vision  of  dishonor  that  could 
ever  taint  her,  of  repentance  that  could  ever  assail  her, 
she  had  lived  her  radiant  life  until  this  hour.  And  now 
— now — she  knew  that  though  she  should  live  to  the  ex- 
tremest  years  of  age,  she  could  never  undo  the  evil  where- 
with she  had  paid  him  back  his  good. 

Baser  and  more  self-steeped  natures  would  but  have 
seen  that,  come  what  would,  her  own  place  as  his  wife 
was  beyond  challenge  and  beyond  change.  But  to  her 
the  knowledge  that  the  wrong  wrought  to  him  could 
never  be  undone,  though  ever  so  passionately  he  should 
crave  his  freedom,  though  ever  so  wearily  he  should  la- 
ment his  loss,  was  an  agony  greater  than  any  woe  or 
martyrdom  she  could  herself  have  borne. 

'*  If  only  he  were  still  free  P'  she  cried  aloud  in  her  tor- 
ture. "  If  only  I  could  be  his  servant — his  mistress — 
his  dog — so  that  the  world  should  honor  him  still !'' 

For  to  her,  in  the  deep  humility  of  her  passionate  grati- 
tude, it  seemed  that  there  was  naught  in  herself  to  re- 
compense him  for  his  surrender  to  her  of  his  honor  and 
his  troth :  to  her,  in  the  high,  pure,  stainless  creeds  of 
her  old  grave  poetic  race,  it  seemed  that  to  have  lived 
upon  his  gold,  though  all  unwittingly,  and  to  have  been 
libeled  by  his  world,  ^though  all  unrightfully,  took  from 
her  forever  all  fitness  to  the  place  and  to  the  name  of  his 
wife. 

She  was  but  a  child,  still ;  she  was  a  poet,  she  had  the 
pride  of  lofty  creeds,  she  had  the  self-abandonment  of  a 
love  that  was  absolute  in  its  idolatry  ;  she  saw  nothing, 
felt  nothing,  heeded  notbiug,  save  that  she  was  shame- 
ful in  the  sight  of  the  world,  and  that  she  had  paid  a 
measureless  debt  only  by  acceptance  of  as  measureless 
a  sacrifice  I 

One  thought  only  folded  her  in  its  poisonous  net,  aa 
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the  Grc  fulded  Gluice.  The  thought  that  sbe  had  dis- 
honored hJDi— dishoDored  himl — she,  who  would  have 
given  up  her  young  tife  to  any  torture  or  to  any  death, 
to  spare  to  him  one  momeat's  pang,  to  save  to  bim  one 
breath  of  scorn  1 

It  may  be  that  ir  in  this  boor  bis  voice  had  fallen  on 
ber  ear,  bis  kiss  had  touched  her  lips,  this  paroxysm 
might  have  passed,  this  horror  might  nave  unloosed  her. 
But  he  was  absent :  there  were  none  near  to  counsel  or 
to  Bootbe  :  she  was  alone  with  all  this  brutal  truth  that 
rose  before  her,  all  this  sense  of  irrevocable  ruin  brought 
on  him  by  her  Ipve. 

And  in  such  an  hour  sbe  could  not  reason :  she  could 
ODiy  suffer : — suffer  those  tortures  of  hell  which  on  earth 
only  come  to  the  innocent. 

The  eighth  hour  Bounded. 

She  started  to  her  feet  She  knew  that  the  public 
waited  Jier. 

"  Ob  Ood,  I  cannot  go  I"  she  murmured.   "  I  cannot  I* 

Her  bead  fell  on  her  breast ;  ber  white  Hps  gasped  for 
w'r ;  the  crushed  roses  fell  to  the  ground — dead. 

But  that  moment  passed.  She  hod  the  courage  of  the 
soldier ;  the  endurance  of  the  martyr.  Such  women  have. 
It  was  the  fulGlUng  of  his  appointed  place ;  it  was  tbo 
execution  of  his  appointed  duty. 

On  the  side-table  near  there  stood  a  flask  of  rich  amber- 
tinted  wine,  that  be  had  left  there  in  the  early  day.  By 
sheer  instinct  sbe  poured  it  forth,  and  took  deep  draughts 
of  it ;  it  was  rarely  that  she  ever  touched  wine ;  its  stim- 
ulant revived  the  warmth  in  her  veins,  quickened  tbe  dull 
uncertain  beating  of  ber  heart,  restored  ber  for  the  hour 
to  strength  and  consciouBness. 

"  She  shall  not  see  me  fail,"  she  mattered  in  her  teeth. 
"  She  shall  see  what  force  hie  love  and  honor  give." 
'  Then  she  rang,  and  bade  them  tell  her  people  she  was 
ready,  and  went,  with  a  calm  step  and  all  her  old  grace 
of  bearing,  to  the  carriage  that  already  waited  at  the  ac- 
customed hour.  I  followed  her:  she  was  not  sensible  of 
oiy  presence. 

The  horses  llew  like  the  wind ;  it  was  already  late ;  I 
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looked  up  at  her  face  in  fear  and  treLibling:  it  might  have 
been  cut  in  marble,  it  was  so  still,  so  fixed,  so  colorless. 
Her  eyes  still  held  that  look  of  breathless  pain,  and  her 
heart  beat  so  loudly  that  I  could  hear  the  throb  of  its 
heavy  and  irregular  pulse  above  the  sound  of  the  horses' 
hoofs,  and  all  the  manifold  and  confused  noises  of  the 
busy  streets. 

The  simple  gold  of  the  marriage  ring  was  hidden 
under  a  weight  of  other  jeweled  circles  on  her  slender 
hand ;  she  drew  the  jewels  from  it,  and  looked  at  it  with 
a  strange  passion,  half  glory  and  half  horror. 

It  was  the  sign  of  her  honor  amidst  women,  it  was 
true;  but  none  the  less  did  it  seem  to  her  the  sign  of  his 
bondage,  of  his  sacrifice,  of  his  degradation  in  the  sight 
of  the  world. 

''  They  must  not  know :  they  must  never  know,"  she 
murmured ;  and  she  put  back  over  it  the  gemmed  rings 
that  screened  it  from  others'  eyes. 

What  she  would  do  in  the  future  she  knew  not ;  she 
only  vaguely  felt  that  never,  by  the  derision  of  the  world 
for  him,  should  the  honor  of  the  world  be  purchased  for 
herself. 

The  carriage  flew  through  the  lighted  town,  in  which 
the  glare  of  the  gas  crossed  the  lingering  light  of  the  glad 
summer  evening. 

It  paused  before  the  familiar  place  where  the  world 
waited  for  her. 

''  If  they  see  that  I  suffer,  they  will  say  evil  of  him/' 
she  muttered  half  aloud ;  and  the  meditative  calm  came 
back  into  her  eyes ;  her  colorless  mouth  wore  a  proud  re- 
solve ;  her  head  was  lifted  with  a  haughty  grace.  As  she 
passed  the  people  in  the  passage  to  go  onward  to  her 
dressing  chamber,  I  heard  one  stranger  say  to  another, 
*'  Is  that  fair-haired  woman  the  actress  ?  Heavens  I — she 
might  be  an  empress  by  her  look !'' 

It  was  later  than  the  appointed  hour ;  the  house  called 
for  her,  growing  impatient ;  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost  She  robed  herself  hastily,  and  swept  on  to  the 
stage  with  slow,  graceful,  negligent  dignity,  whilst  the 
homage  of  the  crowded  theater  rang  out  again  and  again 
in  their  acclamations  of  welcome. 
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She  looked  once  at  the  honee :  there,  true  to  her  word, 
her  enemy  was  throned;  seated,  laaghing  amidst  her 
courtiers,  as  Faustina  sat  beneath  the  purple  canopy  of 
the  Antonines  to  watch  the  gladiatorial  show  upon  the 
blood-Bteeped  sands  below. 

The  amber  tissues  glowed  around  her,  till  she  seemed 
bathed  in  light,  and  the  golden  bird  in  her  bosom  held  his 
diamond  in  the  light,  as  though  in  symbol  of  the  solo 
wage  for  which  the  wise  amidst  womanhood  sell  love. 

Her  eyes  met  those  of  Gladys :  they  were  full  of  the 
same  merciless  exultation,  of  the  same  sleepy,  brutal,  and 
voluptuous  pleasure.  As  the  noble  courser  answers  to 
the  barbed  cruelty  of  the  spur,  so  did  the  high  courage 
of  the  creature  that  she  tortured  answer  to  that  tigress's 
glance.  The  blood  flushed  to  her  face ;  strength  rang  in 
ber  voice;  eloquence  and  inspiration  returned  to  her. 
She  played  with  yet  more  consummate  art,  with  yet 
more  dauntless  genius,  than  the  world  had  ever  beheld  in 
her.  For  she  played  to  justify  his  love ;  she  played  to 
save  his  honor;  she  played,  not  for  the  world,  but  him. 

I  felt  a  strange  fear  as  I  watched  her:  I  knew  not 
why. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  force  of  her  self-command 
was  too  great,  the  fever  of  her  strength  too  high,  for  the 
victory  not  to  cost  her  some  fatal  price  ere  it  should 
utterly  be  won. 

And — at  those  times,  when  she  was  no  more  in  the 
public  sight,  but  waited  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber, 
my  terror  grew :  for  that  deathlike  whiteness  of  ber  face 
never  changed,  and  I  could  see  and  hear  the  labored 
beating  of  her  heart,  as  though  the  youth  and  vital  glad- 
ness of  its  pulse  were  crushed  and  suffocated  beneath  the 
weight  of  deadly  knowledge. 

Yet  still  she  moved  with  a  grace  so  exquisite,  with  a 
power  so  matchless, before  the  assembled  multitude!  She 
held  them  entranced  as  even  she  had  never  held  them. 
When  their  cries  rang  to  the  roof,  they  were  no  empty  or 
careless  homage,  but  the  tumultuous  fury  of  a  people 
moved  to  passionate  and  rapturous  emotions.  And  where 
her  enemy  eat,  with  the  golden  bird  nestled  in  ber  bosom, 
and  the  brutal  triumph  in  her  eyes,  the  eyes  glanced  with 
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furtive  doabt,  ftnd  the  wicked  lips  curled  with  ftn  aneasy 
smile — her  prey  escaped  her ;  her  hate  lost  its  sting. 

The  end  drew  near ;  the  strain  was  well-nigh  over. 

As  she  went  once  more  before  the  sight  of  the  people 
I  knew  that  the  ordeal  would  soon  be  passed,  the  victory 
be  soon  accomplished,  if — if — she  had  strength  to  endure 
to  the  last 

She  went:  and  the  echoes  of  the  public  acclamations 
greeting  her  again,  rolled  in  their  muffled  thunder  on  my 
ear  where  I  waited  in  the  loneliness  of  her  little  chamber. 

Suddenly  the  door  unclosed :  Beltran  himself  entered. 
His  return  had  been  earlier  than  he  had  deemed  possible. 

He  glanced  round  the  empty  place,  and  left  it  hur- 
riedly: I  heard  his  step  die  away  down  the  long  cor- 
ridors which  led  to  the  public  portion  of  the  house. 

I  went  forth  from  the  chamber,  and  stole  to  that  fa- 
miliar corner  whence  I  so  often  had  tarried  to  watch  the 
play  of  the  stage,  and  the  crowds  of  the  house.  He,  I 
law,  had  passed  amidst  the  audience,  and  was  standing 
in  his  sister's  box  with  his  head  bent  to  her.  The  theater 
was  hushed  into  intense  stillness^  some  woman's  sob, 
some  man's  deep-drawn  breath,  alone  quivered  on  the 
silence ;  the  listening  multitude  was  held  in  that  trance 
of  passionate  sympathy  in  which  genius  can  hold  a  worJd 
at  will. 

She  was  alone  upon  the  stage :  it  was  that  supreme 
moment  in  the  tragedy  wherein  the  woman,  whom  she 
portrayed,  learned  that  the  love  which  she  had  deemed 
divine  as  heaven  was  but  a  thing  of  desolation  and  dis- 
honor. 

She  stood  erect,  her  hands  crossed  on  her  breast,  the 
white  folds  falling  about  her  limbs;  the  gleam  of  her 
hair  like  light  above  her  brow;  her  eyes  gazing  out  upon 
the  upturned  faces  of  the  crowd  beneath  her  feet  with  a 
mute,  blind  anguish  which  chilled  them  as  though  they 
looked  on  death. 

Her  voice  thrilled  through  the  house  with  a  strange, 
sweet,  unutterable  passion  in  it  that  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  heard — all  meaning  of  the  verse  she 
spoke  was  lost  to  them ;  they  only  felt  the  meaning  of 
that  music  of  the  voice,  sad  as  the  last  sigh  of  a  dying 
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child,  pasBioDate  as  the  last  look  of  lore  In  eyes  th»t 
never  more  will  meet  on  earth. 

One  oloDe  in  all  that  vast  aadience — one  alone  her  de- 
stroyer—  knew  what  memories  were  in  her  thoughts, 
what  troth  was  in  her  utterance,  as  the  words  of  the 
poet  left  her  lips : 

"  I  Ibongb^  to  giT*  hioi  baaor, 

Lib«rt;,  feftlty,  potet, — ud  kit  fsir  thinH 
Tfaot  make  mea'a  liveB  ditine.     And,  lo  I 
Th>  oal7  dower  thst  I  tsks  ii  ihuss. 
Uy  Krma  entwining  him  wlU  «ftp  bin  Htrength, 
My  kiss  beget  diigrvia  on  him.     My  lore — 
The  only  gift  I  erer  hmd  to  giTa— will  ba 
DUboaor  ftnd  oomptioD  in  men's  ligbt* 
Ibe  bftrlofajaer,  the  hired  jeiter'a  jib^ 
And  aJ]  the  mookery  and  maliaon  or  tongaea. 
Will  DOW  hoot  at  bim,  and  drag  down  hii  aaoia 
Thningh  tbs  TodI  mira  of  their  pnblio  ways. 
And  I— I— I,  bia  alave,  bia  love,  bia  wife. 
Shall  take  him  moral  death  and  andleu  iafamj. 
Ah  God ! '■ 

The  breath  paused  on  her  lips ;  the  words  were  broken 
and  ceased ;  her  gaze  bad  fallen  upon  him  where  be  stood 
amidst  the  women  of  his  order  in  the  center  of  tbe  lighted 
house,  and  in  that  one  moment  of  sadden  recognition  the 
world  about  her  died  from  her  sight,  and  all  she  saw 
were  those  eyes,  familiar  and  beloved,  that  smiled  on  her. 

Her  strength  snapped  like  a  bow  overstrung.  Her 
senses  sickened  and  grew  dull.  With  a  faint  cry  she 
stretched  her  arms  out  to  him,  and  reeled,  and  fell. 

The  curtain  sank,  and  hid  her  from  the  public  sight. 
Through  the  tumult  of  the  panic-stricken  multitude  there 
ran  the  awe  of  one  dread  marmur ;— "  death." 

Id  one  moment  he  was  beside  ber ;  he  scattered  the 
people  like  sheep ;  he  seized  her  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her 
through  tbe  open  doors  of  the  supper  chamber  where  in 
other  years  the  boy-statesman  had  fallen  dead  upon  the 
hearth  because  a  woman,  vile  of  soul,  had  kissed  him,  and 
betrayed  him. 

Some  fled  in  terror  to  seek  succor ;  others  huddled  in 
terror  on  the  threshold ;  about  him  bis  friends  gathered, 
helpless,  horrified,  aghast,  afraid. 

He  never  spoke ;  but  as  he  laid  her  down  and  threw 
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himself  beside  her,  he  tore  aside  the  lace  and  linen  off  her 
bosom,  and  sought  to  feel  and  listen  for  the  beating  of  her 
heart 

Its  pulse  was  still. 

He  flung  himself  upon  her ;  he  called  her  name  with 
every  caress  of  words  that  passion  holds ;  he  covered  with 
his  kisses  her  lips,  her  bosom,  her  limbs ;  he  crushed  her 
in  bis  arms  as  though  in  his  horror  he  could  seize  her  and 
withhold  her  from  the  brutal  ravishing  of  death. 

The  warmth  of  that  burning  embrace,  the  fire  of  those 
quivering  lips,  gave  back  for  one  fleeting  moment  a  pang 
of  movement  to  the  numbed  and  stren^bless  heart ;  gave 
back  a  flush  and  glow  of  life  to  the  languor  and  the  cold- 
ness of  the  feeble  blood. 

Iler  eyes  unclosed,  and  looked  at  him  with  that  perfect 
love  which  never  again  on  earth  would  come  to  him. 

"  The  world  need  never  know  it — now."  she  murmured. 
"Kiss  me  once  more — oh  God  I  oh  level  forgive  I" 

And  with  that  prayer  for  pardon  on  her  sinless  lips,  she 
feebly  turned,  and  wound  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
drooped  her  head  upon  his  breast,  and  sought  her  lips 
with  his. 

In  that  last  kiss,  her  last  breath  fled. 


He,  who  so  long  had  known  no  grief,  and  smiled  at 
•  every  pang,  grew  like  a  madman  in  his  agony :  he  drove 
forth  from  the  chamber  every  human  creature,  and  barred 
the  door  upon  them,  and  spent  the  watches  of  the  night 
alone — alone  save  for  that  beautiful  dead  thing  that  he  had 
loved ;  alone,  save  for  the  gold  of  the  heavy  hair,  for  the 
calm  of  the  closed  eyes,  for  the  caress  of  the  lifeless  lips 
which  stirred  no  more  beneath  his  own,  for  the  loveliness 
of  the  cold  limbs  and  of  the  pulseless  breast  which  thrilled 
and  flushed  no  more  beneath  bis  touch. 

All  through  that  night  I  saw  the  deadliest  sight  that 
the  world  holds*, — the  despair  of  a  strong  man. 

When,  with  the  full  light  of  day,  his  friends  broke  into 
the  room,  in  terror  at  the  silence  that  had  lasted  there 
from  midnight  unto  noon,  they  found  him  stretched  upon 
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tbe  hettrth ;  his  bead  upon  ber  cbest,  bis  bands  clinched 
in  ber  loose  hair,  tbe  full  sun  foiling  on  ber  fair  dead  face, 
and  through  tbe  festal  cbambcr  of  so  many  nights  of 
mirth. 

Wbea  they  raised  him  tbey  saw  that  ber  breast  and 
hair  were  staiaed  and  wet  and  red — he  bad  ruptured  a 
blood-vessel,  the  dark  stream  had  gushed  from  bis  throat 
and  mouth,  and  be  was  seoBeless. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


I  HATK  not  heart  in  me  to  dictate  more. 

There  are  many  things  that  I  thought  to  chronicle.  I 
have  many  adventures  left  untold,  many  portraits  left 
uDsketched,  many  memories  left  unrecorded.  But  I  have 
not  tbe  heart  in  me  to  tell  more  now ;  and,  besides, — I  am 
only  to  fill  acert^n  number  of  pages. 

Strange  generation  1 — which  has  ita  literature  measured 
like  ita  yards  of  Coventry  ribbon,  or  its  pounds  of  Cam- 
Itridge  butter  I  I  suppose,  however,  that  il  is  a  good  thing 
that  there  is  some  such  ruthless  restriction,  for  Heaven 
knows,  without  it,  poets  or  antobiographere  might  spin  on  a 
at  the  wheel  of  their  vanity  forever :  for  tbe  thread  of 
Amour  Propre  is  a  thread  without  an  end,  and  tough  as 
it  is  endless.  In  vain  do  tbe  world's  sharp  scissors  of 
scorn  snap  at  it  and  cry  "  Hold,  enough  1" — the  thread  is 
of  stuff  indestructible,  and  it  only  thinks  that  the  scissors 
are  jealous  I 

Since  that  awful  night  I  have  never  quitted  Beltran. 

His  life  was  long  in  jeopardy;  but  with  time  hia 
Strength  prevailed.  Those  who  care  not  for  life,  com- 
monly have  life  cling  to  them. 

He  never  knew  tbe  truth  of  that  early  death.  Men  of 
science  agreed  in  their  judgment  that  her  heart  bad  l>eeD 
long  feeble  of  action,  and  at  length  had  suddenly  given 
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way ;  it  18  a  disease  not  rare  with  those  of  vivid  mind 
and  delicate  frame. 

There  was  no  one — nothing — which  could  reveal  to 
him  the  secret  of  Avico  Dare.  For  I  could  not  bear 
witness  against  her. 

Gladys's  grave  was  made  in  the  old  green  country  of 
his  birth,  amidst  the  sepulchers  of  his  ancient  and  stately 
race.  This  honor  was  all  left  for  him  to  yield  to  her. 
By  that  grave  the  world  learned  that  she  had  been  bis 
wife  during  that  one,  sweet,  short,  summer-time. 

One  day  1  saw  Dudley  Moore  stand  by  that  simple 
tomb,  almost  bidden  in  the  white  blossom  of  roses,  and 
his  hard,  cynical,  keen  eyes  were  dim  with  tears,  the  first 
that  had  ever  dimmed  them  since  they  had  seen  the 
light 

From  that  night  the  theater  was  closed.  It  can  never 
more  bring  ruin  to  any  or  echo  with  the  laughter  of  a 
crowd.  It  has  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  on  its  site 
stands  a  poorhouse. 

Beltran  does  not  heed  that  I  am  near.  But  I  can 
watch  him,  follow  him,  guard  him  in  his  sleep — it  is 
enough. 

I  ask  no  more.  I  am  only  a  dog — I  dare  to  love,  I 
dare  not  even  seek  to  be  loved  in  answer. 

Ah !  when  your  poets  have  painted  the  fidelity  of 
woman,  they  have  found  its  likeness  on  earth,  perhaps  in 
their  dog ! 

He  leads  the  old  life  in  the  world.  Why  not  ?  If  all 
men  in  whose  hearts  lives  a  dull,  abiding  grief,  whose 
throbs  death,  and  death  only,  ever  will  still,  deserted  for 
desert  or  ocean  your  world  of  fame  and  of  fashion,  how 
strangely  that  world  would  look  I  How  much  eloquence 
would  be  dumb  in  your  senatorial  chambers ;  how  many 
a  smile  would  be  missing  from  your  ball-rooms  and  hunt- 
ing fields;  bow  many  a  frank  laugh  would  die  off  for- 
ever from  your  ear ;  bow  many  a  well-known  face  would 
vanish  from  your  clubs,  from  your  park,  from  your  dinner* 
tables,  from  your  race-stands  I 

And  hpw  seldom  would  it  be  those  that  you  had  pitied 
who  would  go  I — how  often  would  the  vacant  place  be 
that  place  where  so  many  seasons  through  you  had  seen, 
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and  had  envied,  the  gayest,  the  coldest,  the  most  light- 
hearted,  the  most  cynical  oinongst  you  ! 

Ah  I  Let  Society  be  thankful  that  men  in  their  bitter- 
ness do  not  DOW  fly  as  of  old  to  moDostery  or  to  hermit;- 
age;  for,  did  they  do  so,  Society  would  send  forth  her 
(gilded  cards  to  the  wilderness. 

lie  lives  the  old  life  id  the  old  world  still.  He  coutd 
not  dare  to  trust  himself  to  solitude.  Solitude  I — sweet 
to  the  youth  who  first  suffers ;  to  the  poet  who  finds  in 
his  thorn  crown  bis  anreole ;  to  the  lover  who  is  half 
cuamored  and  faalf  proud  of  the  pangs  that  devour  him ; 
sweet  to  those.     But  to  the  man  of  the  world,  to  the  man 

East  liis  yonth,  to  the  man  whose  last  hopo  is  dead  with 
is  last  joy  and  last  passion — solitude  would  be  but  the 
gale  of  the  madhouse. 

He  is  in  the  world;  of  the  world ;  the  great  fortunes 
that  have  come  to  him  bring  the  world  about  his  feet. 
The  man  who  is  nobly  born,  and  lately  enriched,  cod 
have  of  the  world  wiiat  he  will — except  hoppinese. 

"  Ho  is  a  man  witbout  a  heart  1"  I  beard  a  mother 
murmur,  whose  daughter  he  would  not  woo.  "  A  maa 
without  a  heart,  and  he  has  never  loved.  There  was  a 
beautiful  young  actress — his  wife,  we  learned  later, 
whom  he  had  driven  into  public  life  to  maintain  himself 
in  the  days  of  his  ruin, — and  sbe  died  on  his  own  stage 
from  his  cruelty  ;  and  look !  how  utterly  he  has  forgotten 
her  now  1" 

Forgotten  ber  !     Heartless  1 

When  they — they  who  are  many  as  tne  woes  and  sins 
of  the  earth  are  many — whom  he  seeks  out  with  un- 
ceasing patience,  in  their  manifold  sufferings,  tbeir  innu- 
merable needs,  look  up  in  his  weary,  passionless  eyes,  and 
bless  him  for  aid,  for  bread,  for  existence  itself,  given  to 
them  by  a  mercy  which  the  world  never  dreams  of,  they 
know  whether  he  is  heartless. 

When,  in  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  dawn,  I  watch 
bim  pace  his  chamber,  sleepless  and  haunted  by  a  ghost 
that  will  not  leave  him  with  the  rising  of  the  sun  that 
day,  or  any  day,  in  all  the  years  to  come — when  I  see 
him  Qing  himself  upon  his  bed  as  the  morning  light 
streams  in,  and  see  him  writhe  in  his  agony,  whilst  the 
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great  tearless  sobs  shake  his  frame  io  the  torture  of  a 
memory  that  can  never  die  while  he  has  life^I  know  hoir 
be  has  forgotten. 

Wcli, — it  boots  little  to  dwell  on  this. 

A  "  vie  manqule  /"  says  the  world  when  it  speaks  of 
him,  recalling  the  old  fair  promise  of  the  talents  of  his 
youth. 

Is  there  any  threnody  over  a  death,  half  bo  unutterably 
sad  as  that  one  .jest  over  a  lifef 

"  Manquec  1" — the  world  has  no  mercy  on  a  hand  that 
has  thrown  the  die  and  has  lost;  no  tolerance  for  the 
player  who,  holding  fine  cards,  will  not  play  them  by  the 
rules  of  the  game.  Maaquee  I  the  world  says,  with  a 
polite  sneer,  of  the  lives  in  which  it  beholds  no  blazoned 
achievement,  no  public  success. 

And  yet, — if  it  were  keener  of  sight,  it  might  see  that 
those  lives,  not  seldom,  may  seem  to  have  missed  of  their 
mark,  because  their  aim  was  high  over  the  heads  of  the 
multitude  ;  or  because  the  arrow  was  sped  by  too  eager 
a  hand  in  too  rash  a  youth,  and  the  bow  lies  unstrung  in 
that  band  when  matured.  It  might  see  that  those  lives 
which  look  BO  lost,  so  purposclcBS,  so  barren  of  attain- 
ment, so  devoid  of  object  or  fruition,  have  sometimes 
nobler  deeds  in  thera  and  purer  sacrifice  than  lies  in  the 
home-range  of  its  own  narrowed  vision.  "Manqu^e!" 
— ^o  not  cast  that  stone  idly  :  how  shall  you  tell,  as  yon 
look  on  the  course  of  a  life  that  seems  to  you  a  fniluro 
because  you  do  not  hoar  its  "  lo  triumpbc  "  on  the  lips 
of  a  crowd,  what  sweet  dead  dreams,  what  noble  vain 
desires,  what  weariness  of  futile  longing,  what  conscious 
waste  of  Tanished  years — nsy,  what  silent  arts  of  pure 
nobility,  what  secret  treasures  of  unfathomcd  love, — may 
lie  within  that  which  seems  in  your  sight  even  as  a  waste 
land  nntilled,  as  a  tire  burnt  out,  as  a  barp  without 
chords,  as  a  bird  without  song  I 


There  are  but  tbree  more  thiags  tb&t  I  will  tell  yoa.—~ 

DOW. 

Id  the  spring-time  of  tbis  year  I  was  id  Paris.  It  was 
a  beautiful  brilliant  oight  in  the  beight  of  April.  The 
chestnuts  were  full  of  bloom ;  the  air  was  full  of  fra- 
grance ;  there  were  a  million  stars  above  and  a  millioD 
lamps  below;  lilacs  and  hyacinths  Glled  the  balconies 
and  casements;  there  was  the  sound  of  music  and  of 
laughter  everywhere. 

I  was  curled  on  a  satin  cushion  in  one  of  the  supper 
chambers  of  a  great  gilded  house,  where  all  that  is  lavish, 
and  brilliant,  and  dissolute  in  the  city  is  wont  to  come. 
My  friends  bad  come  thither  after  the  opera ;  one  of  tbeir 
guests  was  a  great  actress,  with  a  wondrous  dark  beauty, 
and  the  luminous  eyes  of  the  East :  a  woman  of  many 
passions,  of  many  follies,  of  many  talents,  of  many  ca- 
prices, yet  of  many  virtues,  a  woman  wbom  they  called 
always  Mariquitiu 

After  awhile,  the  supper  ended,  she  moved  a  little 
away  from  the  table  and  went  out  on  to  the  balcony  and 
sat  there  ;  leaning  her  arm  on  the  gilded  rail,  and  glanc- 
ing at  the  crowds  that  stirred  beneath  the  boughs  below. 
One  man  followed  ber  and  sat  there  too,  away  from  the 
laughter  and  glitter  within,  in  the  cool  of  the  night, 
amongst  the  white  and  purple  hyacinths  that  Glled  the 
place,  and  with  the  quiet  stars  above. 

It  was  very  still  there  :  it  was  late  in  the  night,  and 
the  street  beneath  was  scarcely  seen  for  the  leaves  of  the 
limes  and  the  hyacinth  blossoms. 

"  Ton  do  not  love  me,  Denzil  f "  she  said  suddenly, 
when  she  leaned  in  the  shadow  with  her  diamonds  gleam- 
ing as  they  caught  the  rays  of  the  mooD. 

He  answered  her  simply,  "No." 

She  looked  at  him  wiih  a  curious,  steadfast,  dreaming 
look ;  whether  she  loved  him  or  not  I  never  knew.  They 
played  at  love  together. 

"  Yon  are  franlf  I"  she  said  at  last  wi'Ji  a  smile,  "  pnd 
yon  are  very  singular." 

"No  doubL  But  you  may  as  well  (tnow  iU— yenrs 
ago  I  loved  one  woman  so  well  that  I  novcr  shall  love 
another. " 
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"  Ah  i  how  like  a  man  ;  you  can  never  love ;  and  yet, 
i^-you  have  a  thousand  passions  I" 

He  flung  his  cigarette  into  the  street. 

*'  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  f     Nothing  I" 

She  watched  him  curiously  awhile. 

"  Where  is  she  V^  she  asked  at  length. 

"  God  knows  I  If  I  knew  do  you  think  I  should  be 
here  ?" 

The  dark  magnificence  of  her  face  paled  under  all  the 
scorn  of  the  answer  uttered.  She  was  used  to  have  the 
world  at  her  feet  and  the  passions  of  men  at  her  will. 

She  was  quiet  long :  then  she  spoke. 

"  Listen,  Denzil,  you  write  stories  that  the  world  reads; 
I  will  tell  you  one  that  the  world  never  knew." 

He  listened  listlessly,  leaning  against  the  balcony; 
wearily  watching  the  ebb  and  the  flow  of  the  street  crowd 
beneath,  under  the  linden  boughs.  Prom  within  there 
echoed  the  noisy  laughter  and  the  banal  wit : — out  hero 
the  stars  were  shining. 

She  told  him  the  story ;  it  was  one  that  I  had  known. 
He  heard  indififerently,  striking  alight  another  cigar,  with 
his  handsome  dark  head  bent  down  in  the  moonlight. 

When  she  had  told  it,  she  drew  a  little  amulet  case 
from  her  bosom ;  an  old  worn  leathern  thing,  though 
hung  on  to  a  necklace  of  onyx.  The  same  case  into 
which  I  had  once  seen  placed  the  fragment  of  the  paper 
that  she  had  found  in  the  death-chamber  in  the  Quarter  of 
the  Poor. 

"  Here  is  the  letter,''  she  said,  taking  out  of  it  a  folded 
sheet,  torn.  "  I  never  showed  it  to  any  before.  I  do  not 
know  why  I  do  to  you.     Only — see  how  women  love." 

He  took  it  indifferently  still ;  but  as  he  saw  the  writing 
he  started,  and  he  grew  deadly  pale :  he  read  it  by  the 
white  clear  moonlight,  read  it  to  the  end.  And  as  she 
watched  him  she  trembled  and  was  afraid:  she,  the  fa- 
mous and  fearless  and  reckless  woman,  was  afraid,  with 
a  terrible  fear,  of  this  memory  that  she  unwittingly  had 
wakened. 

She  seized  his  arm  in  terror. 

••  Oh  God  I  what  have  I  done  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  look  that  she  will  never  till 
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ber  (Ifiug  day  forget,  though  she  live  to  the  extremest 
years  of  age. 

"Done,  done?  Nothing  that  I  kaow,  ojAy — it  was  I 
who  loved  her!" 

The  laughter  echoed  from  the  supper-room,  the  eonoda 
of  music  floated  on  the  air;  through  the  open  window 
the  lights  of  the  chamber  glowed ;  beneath  the  leaves  the 
crowds  were  passing  to  and  fro ;  from  within  the  gaj 
outcries  of  the  women  of  pleasure  challoDged  his  return : 
and  be  etood  there  in  the  moonlight  with  the  letter  in  his 
hands,  only  hearing  a  roice  forever  silent,  only  seeing  a 
face  forever  gone. 

And  thus  the  dying  words  of  Qertrude  D'Eyncourt 
came  to  him  at  the  last. 


A  little  while  later,  more  in  the  summer-time,  leaving 
Paris  itself,  we  tarried  a  brief  while  in  one  of  those 
charming  places  in  its  precincts  that  lie  hidden  in  those 
woods  which  still  seem  to  echo  with  the  careless  laughter, 
and  breathe  out  the  amber  perfume,  and  murmur  with  the 
mocking  love,  of  the  dead  Uegne  Qalant. 

I  was  left  entirely  to  myself,  and  wandered  as  I  chose 
about  the  woods.  One  day  1  strolled  far;  and  there 
seemed  to  come  to  me  a  strange  familiar  feeling  from  the 
low  level  meadows,  the  lines  of  poplar-trees,  the  fields  of 
colza,  and  the  grassy  orchards  which  met  my  sight. 
Gazing  awhile,  and  awhile  drawing  in  that  sweet  scent 
of  red  rich  earth,  of  cool  fresh  air,  of  the  breath  of  low- 
ing cattle,  and  of  the  hearts  of  unfolding  Bpring-6ower8, 1 
knew  it  then.     It  was  the  country  of  the  Silver  Stag. 

Beside  me  there  was  a  low  wall  overtopped  with 
prickly  golden  furze;  beyond  this  stretched  an  orchard, 
its  grass  all  nnshaven  and  daisy  filled,  its  old  tree  steins 
gray  with  the  fairylike  leafage  of  lichens. 

1  crossed  the  orchard,  knowing  it  well ;  here  often  I  bad 
rolled  the  windfall  apples  to  and  fro  in  play,  and  here  bad 
i  often  seen  the  homestead  doves  sway  drowsily  in  the 
moving  boughs. 

It  was  evening  now ;  the  shadows  were  growing  long ; 
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it  was  all  still ;  there  was  only  the  singing  of  the  birds : 
for  whoso  amongst  you  believes  that  birds  do  not  sing 
after  the  sanset^hour  can  surely  have  walked  bat  little  in 
the  fields  and  woods. 

I  passed  on  to  the  garden  full  of  lilac  and  of  chestnut 
bloom ;  treading  the  ground  reverently  as  the  soil  of  a 
place  that  had  given  me  shelter. 

We  are  ever  mindful  of  succor  bestowed,  of  hospitality 
received ;  where  we  have  eaten  bread  there  do  we  ever 
go  with  remembrance  and  thanksgiving;  we  have  not 
learned  your  art  of  oblivion,  your  science  of  neglect ;  we 
cannot  turn  upon  the  hand  that  once  tendered  us  food ; 
we  cannot  make  a  mockery  of  the  kindliness  that  once 
befriended  us ;  we  cannot  emulate  you  there — we  are  but 
dogs. 

Outside  the  porch,  at  a  table  of  rough-hewn  wood,  under 
the  old  remembered  sign  of  the  Silver  Stag  that  swung 
above  amidst  the  foliage,  there  sat  a  littlo  group  of  stu- 
dent lads — lads  with  flushed  happy  faces  and  noisy  ring- 
ing voices,  who  were  breaking  white  wheaten  rolls  and 
jostling  their  glasses  together. 

They  were  served  by  a  stout  strong  woman,  with  a 
scarlet  kerchief  bound  about  her  black  brows.  Within 
the  chambers  there  were  noise,  laughter,  strange  faces,  the 
glimmer  of  candles,  the  sound  of  chinking  glasses. 

In  the  doorway  there  stood  a  burly  and  bearded  man, 
in  a  gray  blouse,  and  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  At  his 
feet  a  yellow  terrier  was  worrying,  and  worried  by,  an 
angry  cat. 

In  the  wide  vine-hung  casement  of  what  had  once  been 
the  painting-room  of  the  Faustine,  the  lattices  were  pushed 
back,  and  there  leaned  a  handsome  dissolute  girl  with  a 
velvet-tasseled  cap  on  her  head,  and  great  ear-rings  in  her 
ears,  and  a  square-cut  scarlet  bodice  showing  her  bare 
chest.  She  was  framed  in  the  leaves  and  the  coils  of  the 
vine;  and  was  calling  out,  and  laughing  back,  to  the 
youths  at  the  table  in  the  garden. 

At  a  glance  I  knew  that  there  were  no  more  present  in 
this  place  the  brave  forbiddance  of  vice,  the  sweet  clean 
ways  of  household  service,  the  cheerful  grace,  the  perfect 
purity,  the  honest  kindliness  to  roan  and  beast,  the  order 
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and  the  4]iiietude  that  had  rci^Ded  beneath  this  roofwhea 
M&delon  and  ber  mother  had  been  Bheltered  by  it. 

As  I  ^azod  out  from  one  of  the  leafy  grassy  ways  that 
traversed  the  garden  by  Bo  many  paths,  there  came  a 
youth  who  bad  been  Bmokiug  in  a  little  arbor  formed  br 
lilacs  that  arched  above  a  rougb-hewn  bench.  He  was 
grave  of  face,  and  clad  in  velvet;  I  recognized  him  as  an 
artJBt  who  had  used  to  frequent  this  place  until  in  tho 
year  of  the  Faastine  he  had  gone  to  Rome. 

"  You  are  landlord  here — now  f"  he  asked. 

The  man  kicked  the  cat  off  the  terrier,  and  asseuted. 

"  Where  is  Madelon  Bris  ?" 

The  man  kicked  the  terrier  in  its  turn  off  the  threshold 
ere  he  answered : 

"  Madelon  Bris  ?    She  is  in  a  religious  order." 

"  And  the  old  mother  ?" 

"  HanoQ  Bris  t    She  is  dead." 

"  It  was  on  the  death  of  the  mother  that  Madelon  be- 
came a  nun?" 

"Eh?  Yea;  I  tbiak  so.  There  was  a  day  when 
Madelon  went  to  Paris ;  and  was  taken  ill  there ;  and  the 
old  mother  did  not  hear  what  had  become  of  her  for  weeks, 
for  months.  People  were  kind,  but  old  Manon  fretted 
herself  into  ber  grave.  When  Madelon  recovered  of  her 
fever  and  left  the  hospital,  she  found  her  mother  dead.  It 
was  a  Bbock,  I  Buppose.  Anyway — she  took  the  Towa 
She  is  a  Sister  of  Charity.  Her  hair  was  quite  white 
when  sbo  came  home ;  she  looked  quite  old ;  I  snppose  it 
was  the  fever." 

He  pansed,  and  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  killed  a 
night-moth  fluttering  near. 

"  She  is  living  still  ?"  tbe  artist  asked. 

"Ay — for  what  I  know.  When  tbe  cholera  raged 
last  year  she  worked  very  hard,  I  heard,  and,  tbey  do 
say,  eared  many ;  as  if  by  a  saint's  miracle." 

"  She  was  a  saint  herself,"  the  painter  murmured. 
"Have  you  tho  living  things  she  cared  for? — thobirds, 
tbe  dog  ?" 

"The  birds  are  hero;  at  least  tbe  fowls  are:  all  but 
the  doves.  I  wrung  their  necks  because  they  made  sucb 
a  noise.     Thev  are  very  good  in  a  paslry." 

"  And  the  dog — Russ  1"' 
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The  man  blew  smoke  into  the  air  wLh  a  sullen  shame 
upon  his  bloated  face. 

''  He  was  here  when  I  came.  She  was  trying  for  leave 
for  him  to  go  to  the  convent.  But  he  was  always  howl- 
ing for  her,  and  growling  at  us.  So  1  got  a  fowling-piece, 
and  shot  him.  He  was  very  old,  you  know, — and  sav- 
age.    It  was  only  safe  to  put  him  out  of  the  way." 

The  artist  turned  from  the  porch  without  a  word,  and 
went  down  the  path,  and  out  by  the  little  gate :  I  stole 
away,  sick  at  heart,  back  through  the  woods  and  the 
meadows. 

From  the  broad,  vine-hung  chamber  where  the  Faus- 
tine  had  glowed  into  life,  the  laugh  of  the  wanton,  where 
she  leaned  from  the  casement,  rang  out  on  the  stillness 
of  evening ;  and  the  drunken,  gay  shouts  of  -the  students 
echoed  over  the  leafy,  silent,  shadowy  garden  places, 
where,  in  his  glad  and  gracious  youth,  the  lips  of  "Carlos 
had  murmured  of  eternal  love,  and  with  the  golden 
drowsy  noons,  and  with  the  dewy  summer  nights,  his 
dreams  and  hers  had  in  belief  beheld  imperishable  pas- 
sion and  immortal  fame. 


The  other  day  I  saw  in  your  London  a  grand  equipage 
sweep  by  me. 

Within  it,  shrouded  in  ermine,  was  a  woman  whoso 
broad,,  slumbering,  brown  eyes  gazed  with  a  hard,  exult- 
ant scorn  at  the  sun,  as  though  to  say,  "  Shine  you  on 
any  more  victorious  thing  than  I  ?" 

Beside  her  was  a  boy,  with  her  look,  though  not  with 
her  beauty;  who  holding  in  his  hand  a  jeweled  whip 
with  a  long  white  lash,  curled  the  lash  round  the  naked 
shoulders  of  a  little  tattered  child  of  his  own  years,  and 
laughed  as  his  carriage  rolled  on,  and  the  street-waif's 
shrill  moan  struck  the  air. 

His  mother  laughed  also ;  proud  as  the  tigress  when 
her  whclp  first  tastes  blood. 

The  boy  was  the  heir  to  the  Marquisate  of  Isla. 

So  great  races  decay,  more  foully  than  by  poverty ;  and 
when  the  Mob  curses  the  Noble  for  some  act  of  greed, 
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of  tyraoDj,  or  of  vileness,  t«n  to  one  that  it  curses  its  own 
kith  and  kin,  which  by  base  stratagem  or  illicit  lo7e,  has 
foisted  the  cur's  heart  into  the  lion's  hide. 

Truly  is  Avicc  Dare  amidst  those  of  whom  the  teacher 
of  Galilee  said,  "  Verily  they  have  their  reward." 

Her  youDg  lord,  dull,  spiritless,  cowed  before  ber  look 
as  a  slave  before  the  scourge,  drinks  deep  to  find  the 
death  that  bis  stubborn  strength  keeps  at  bay ;  aud 
meanwbilegrantsallshcwiUsto  one  whom  hehaslearaed 
to  fear  with  the  keenest  emotion  of  wbicb  his  feeble  na- 
ture is  capable.  She  bas  incalculable  wealth,  immeasur- 
able luxury,  possessions  at  Trhieb  even  her  avarice  halts 
satisfied ;  and  all  the  power  of  a  great  race  against  her, 
cannot  ehake  her  or  her  son  from  their  stronghold. 

Society  holds  aloof  from  her  indeed ;  but  with  her 
riches  she  can  summon  crowds  of  courtiers,  flatterers,  and 
parasites.  Moreover — she  has  become  devout;  has  built 
a  church,  endowed  a  hospital,  confessed  a  conversion. 
Cant,  naked,  is  honored  throughout  England.  Cant, 
clothed  in  gold,  is  a  King  never  in  England  resisted. 

A  bishop  has  not  dined  witfa  her  yet,  but  one  will  do 
doubtless  ere  long, — and  then  it  will  be  possible  enough 
that  society  will  follow  the  apron,  and  consign  to  oblivion 
her  antecedents. 

From  the  hour  that  she  sold  me  in  the  little  Street  of 
the  town  in  the  Peak,  she  has  been  a  woman  with  but 
one  talent ;  but  that  one  talent  is  worth  all  the  powers 
and  graces  of  genius  ;  it  is  the  talent  to  use  the  age  in 
which  she  lives. 

Genius  is  oftentimes  but  a  poor  fool,  who  clinging  to  a 
tbing  that  belongs  to  no  age.  Truth,  does  oftentimes  live 
on  a  pittance  and  die  in  a  hospital :  but  whosoever  has 
the  gift  to  measure  aright  their  generation  ia  invincible 
— living,  they  shall  enjoy  all  the  vices  undetected;  and 
dead,  on  their  tombstones  they  shall  possess  all  the  virtues. 

It  is  thus  well  with  her,  meanwhile. 

At  the  time  when  the  warmth  of  the  summer  just 
touches  on  the  ruddier  fresher  weather  of  autumn,  in  the 
time  when  the  flowers  of  summer  are  still  blooroing  every- 
where, but  autumn  is  felt  in  the  brimming  fullness  of 
waters  sad  the  cool  fragrance  of  winds,  I  found  myself 
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tbiayeario  my  tone-country  of  the  Peai;  in  the  land 
where  the  altars  of  the  Druid  still  stand  on  tlie  moorland ; 
where  the  murez-stone  of  the  Roman  etill  lies  on  the 
hill-side;  where  the  pine  nnd  the  fern  fill  the  hollows  and 
dells;  where  the  woods  are  ever  damp  with  the  dewa  of 
earth-born  waters;  and  where  the  old  tongue  of  Shak- 
epearo's  Eapiland  etill  ia  epokcn  in  old-world  houses  aod 
ill  brake- hid  den  huts. 

Fate  took  me  for  a  brief  sojourn  at  a  great  mansion  in 
that  district;  and  one  day  as  1  roamed  amongst  the  lilac 
heather  and  the  great  plumed  brocken,  straying  into  a 
ehady  lonely  dale,  filled  with  stone-pinea  and  fed  by  run- 
ning brooks,  with  a  shock  of  memory  I  felt  that  I  was 
once  more  near  my  birthplace.  Once  more  1  found  my 
way  through  the  old  dim,  silent  forest-place,  where  the 
timid  leverets  fied  at  my  coming,  and  the  pretty  stock- 
doves were  dabbling  their  rosy  feet  in  the  freeheta,  and 
the  water  was  bubbling,  and  dripping,  and  murmuring 
everywhere,  under  ground  and  above  ground,  and  the 
great  horned  cattle  were  lying  asleep  bidden  amongst  the 
huge  stems  of  the  burdock.  It  was  all  so  still ;  so  quiet ; 
so  strangely  familiar;  the  very  kine,  as  they  lifted  their 
sleepy  beads  from  amidst  the  broad  green  leaves,  looked 
old  remembered  friends. 

With  little  trouble  I  found  my  way — for  dogs  never 
forget — to  the  little  cottage,  standing  all  alone,  clothed  in 
its  rosethorn;  with  the  dusky  woods  shelving  above  it, 
and  farther  yet  on  high  the  slope  of  the  wide  moor  fiusbed 
with  the  delicate  crimsons  and  the  deep  lilacs  of  the 
heather  that  bleut  in  that  one  soft  melodious  hue  for 
which  there  ia  no  name — a  hue  that  glows  in  northern 
skies  at  sunset,  as  it  glows  on  northern  lauds  what  time 
the  heather  blooms. 

My  heart  was  beating  fast ;  memories  thronged  on  me ; 
old  affection  stirred :  and  yet — beyond  all — there  was  a 
curious  doll  depression  on  me,  a  sense  of  irrerocable 
loss. 

I  felt  that  Ben  was  gone. 

The  sensitive  nerves  of  our  organisations  feel  the  com- 
ing of  woe  as  plants  feel  the  coming  of  alorma ;  when 
your  honnd  moans  on  the  hill-aide  be  sure  that  the  dan- 
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gers  of  the  hille  are  near;  wbcD  yoor  mastiff,  howling, 
prays  or  you  not  to  venture  forth  into  the  night,  take 
warning  that  the  enow  will  drive  all  wanderers  to  their 
grave;  or  that  t lie  swollen  waters  will  sweep  down  the 
bridge  and  all  who  cross  on  it;  or  that  above  the  wold 
the  tbunder-clouds  are  gathering;  or  that  behind  the 
hedge  the  ejected  peasant  hides  with  pike  and  musket : 
or  that  in  some  shape  or  another  Death  will  walk  abroad 
that  night. 

In  the  early  years  of  your  world  your  riico,  dwelling  m 
forests  and  on  plains,  alone  with  the  eartli  and  the  sky, 
was  swift  to  road  portents  and  warnings ;  and  to  this  day 
the  genius  of  the  Savage,  in  the  divination  of  signs  and 
the  smell  of  the  tempest  or  of  the  foo  afar  off,  ever  laughs 
to  shame  and  to  scorn  the  baffled  brain,  and  the  niuQled 
oar,  and  the  purblind  eye,  of  the  civilized  man.  For,  mus- 
tering in  cities ;  ceasing  to  watch  the  things  of  the  earth 
and  the  air;  keen  of  pursuit  for  gold  alone;  environed  in 
a  web  of  artiBcial  needs  ;  burnishing  the  learning  of  the 
mind,  but  neglecting  the  instincts  of  the  emotions ;  you 
have  lost  this  faculty  of  the  prevision  of  woe,  as  you  have 
lost  the  nomad's  power  to  trace  the  step  that  has  yet  left 
no  prints  upon  a  sun-baked  path,  and  to  scent  that  the  air 
is  pregnant  with  the  storm  though  the  lieaveus  smile  with 
sunniest  light  You  have  lost  it,  but  we  retain  it — greatly 
to  our  hurt. 

With  sickness  of  heart  I  drew  near  the  little  cottage. 
The  rosethorn  was  all  red  and  white  with  its  summer 
interchange  of  rosy  berries  and  white  star-shaped  blos- 
soms. The  brown  brook  ran  underneath  the  grasses, 
glimmering  golden  in  the  sun.  The  old  gray  lichen,  and 
the  green  wet  mosses,  clothed  the  stone  wall  on  whose 
topmost  coping  grew  tufts  of  harebells  glistening  with 
dew. 

The  wide  door  stood  open  to  the  light,  and  amongst 
the  great  yew  boughs  above  the  roof  the  little  birds  were 
moving,  and  were  murmuring,  with  tireless  wing  and 
ceaseless  song. 

Nothing  was  changed,  and  yet — I  knew  that  one  change 
was  there. 

On  the  threshold  stood  three  Bgures ;  two  were  girls. 
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roddy,  well  shapen,  poorly  clad,  with  sunbDmt  arms  and 
with  bare  feet  The  third  was  tho  old,  gray,  bent,  tough 
figure  of  the  peddler  Dick  o'  the  Wynnats ;  before  him,  on 
the  Btone  eill  of  the  door,  was  his  pack  thrown  open ;  and 
ODce  more  I  heard  hia  thin  cracked  wicked  voice  that  was 
pereuasire  in  the  ears  of  maideoB  and  of  women  as  the  sub- 
tlest and  sweetest  masic,  because  it  ever  brought  flattery 
to  their  ranities  aod  temptation  to  their  senses. 

"  Now,  my  dearies,"  he  was  crying  to  them  in  bis 
wheedling  coaxing  tones  spreading  out  before  their  round 
wondering  eyes  his  ribbons,  and  his  laces,  and  his  jewelry 
of  brass.  "  Look'ee  here !  These  arena  goods  to  threap.* 
Te'll  busk  ye'solls  rarely  wi  'em,  my  wenches.  And  wi 
Wake  time  sae  close  tew  'ee,  ye  man  want  a  now  bit  of 
finery  to  dight  ye  np  a  bit.  Eh  I  yer  daddie  II  niver  soy 
naught ;  for  sure  ye're  kadedf  as  nivcr  lasses  was.  Dow 
iver  he  garj  ye  dew  whatna  ye  dinna  like  7  I  wouldna 
fang  a  farthin'  o'  yew  gif  I  werena  weel  sure  as  yer  old 
feyther  be  alius  soe  glad  to  pleasure  ye.  Ye're  pratty  as 
pratty  can  be — leastways  when  ye're  prankt  up  wi'  a  bit 
o'  dress ;  a'  yew  wimmin  want  dress ;  a'out  it  ye're  ony 
like  poor  speckit  hens  that  hanna  a  top-knot,  an'  are  ony 
good  for  nestin'  and  broodin'  ont  o'  sight  Look'ee,  my 
dearies,  I  hae  bitten  on  tha  very  things  ta  grace  ye ;  jist 
these  ribbons  for  yer  bonny  black  hair ;  and  this  leogth 
o'  lace  for  yer  bonny  white  brists,  an'  these  eparkiin' 
stones  to  glower  i'  yer  ears " 

Bnt  I  turned  away,  sick  at  heart,  and  sure  that  my  old 
lost  master  no  more  was  there ;  and  the  rest  of  the  ped- 
dler's speech  died  away  out  of  my  hearing  as  I  slunk 
back  to  return  throngh  the  woods. 

I  lefl  him  there,  in  the  sun  on  the  threshold,  holding  up 
bis  glittering  trash  before  the  sight  of  the  two  country 
wencWs;  and  coaxing  them  to  buy  and  to  wear,  with  all 
the  old  wheedling  wicked  wiles  wherewith  he  had  beguiled 
Avice  Dare. 

Of  a  surety  the  world  that  stretched  outside  the  woods 
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and  the  hills  of  the  Peak  had  no  better  caterer  for  the 
food  of  its  sins  than  wily  Dick  o'  the  Wynnots,  who 
bought,  the  frail  female  souls  with  a  ^laas  bead  aod  a 
penny  ribboQ  that  be  might  sell  them  again  for  bis  own 
proUt  of  a  silver  piece  and  a  quart  of  ale ! 

0  liOve  I  what  offense  hast  Ibou  done  to  naaokind  that 
on  thy  mighty  name  should  be  laid  the  guilt  and  the  vice 
that  are  daughters  of  Avarice,  of  Ignorance,  and  of  Yanityf 

1  left  them,  not  bearing  well  to  see  that  one  beloved 
little  lowly  home  in  the  occupance  of  strangers,  and  found 
ray  road  through  the  breadth  of  the  pine  wood  to  that 
farther  verge  of  it  where  the  forge  of  Ambrose  the  black- 
smith, bad  stood. 

On  my  way  I  passed  the  limestone  qaarry  where  Ben 
had  been  wont  to  labor,  and  where  I  had  spent  so  many 
a  joyous  summer-day. 

I  suppose  they  bad  ceased  to  work  it ;  for  already  down 
its  white  jagged  sides  the  grass  and  the  bluebells  were 
grooving ;  already  in  its  crevices  the  ferns  were  waving, 
and  in  its  dells  the  sheep  were  grazing ;  the  joyous  deep- 
toned  voice  of  Trust  no  more  rang  from  hill  to  hill  and 
called  the  straying  lambs  to  fold.;  and  where  the  blows  of 
the  pickaxe  and  the  laughter  of  the  men,  and  the  roll  of 
the  heavy  wagon  wheels,  once  bad  roused  the  echoes  of 
the  woods  and  rocks  all  now  was  silent. 

I  left  it,  qaiet  there,  with  only  now  and  then  the  low 
pathetic  bleating  of  a  mother-sheep  waking  the  etillnesa 
all  about;  and  wandered  on  throngh  the  mase  of  the  pine 
stems,  and  over  the  soft  carpet  of  the  mosses  and  mount- 
ain-grasses sown  with  shining  millions  of  Sr-needles,  and 
growing  raddy  now  and  then  with  the  tiny  fruit  of  the 
wild  strawberry. 

It  was  a  long  way,  but  I  fonnd  it.  The  forge  was 
standing  there,  with  the  red  light  of  its  fire  blinking 
through  its  square  ivy-hung  window;  and  over  its  hal^ 
door  the  smith  Ambrose  was  leaning.  It  was  high  noon, 
and  be  was  at  rest  awhile.  The  little  garden  before  his 
house  was  very  trim  and  green  with  its  high  walls  of 
box,  and  its  thickets  of  white  and  red  currant,  and  its  one 
great  walnut-tree  that  rose  in  a  stately  pyramid  of  leaf. 

On  the  wooden  bench  under  that  tree,  on  which  the 
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men  aboat  were  woDt  to  rest  whilo  bo  within  shod  tbelr 
borses,  tbcre  was  &  tattered  dark-oyod  gypsy  Bitling 
now.  I  koenr  bim  afcaia ;  tbey  bad  used  to  cull  him 
"  DaCfe  o'  Sough  Tor,"*  and  bo  bad  been  a  favorito  wtlh 
Ben  as  with  the  other  people  or  the  nioorside  Tor  hifi  do- 
cilily,  bis  vivacity,  and  bis  droll  waggish  wnya,  llo  was 
aceustomed  to  wander  over  the  whole  north  eountry  Tur 
and  wide;  but  the  place  where  ho  loved  bo8t  to  dwell 
was  in  a  wattle  but  made  in  a  cavernous  dirt  of  tho 
Bougb  Tor,  a  large  mass  of  rock  overhanging  a  docp 
small  sheet  of  shadowy  reedy  water  in  this  wood, 

Ambrose  had  just  supplied  bim  with  a  draught  of 
milk,  and  a  balf  loaf  of  rye  bread,  and  was  leaning  ovor 
the  doorway  in  converse  with  him.  I  had  no  dread  of 
poor  Daffe,  for  be  was,  unlike  most  of  bis  kind,  very 
honest,  and  given  to  harming  no  living  tbing;  and  I 
went  near,  and  bid  myeelf  under  a  burdoek  leaf,  and 
hearkened  to  their  epeecb. 

For  awhile  it  brought  me  no  knowledge :  it  was  epeccb 
of  osen  and  of  horses,  of  harvest  and  of  fruit,  of  folk-loro 
and  of  tbo  northward  wanderings  of  Daffo  in  the  past 
year:  but  I  listened  on — seeking  news  of  him,  fooling 
tbo  sure  presage  that  there  would  be  but  ono  kind  of 
tidings  that  ever  would  reach  mo  of  my  best  bolovod  and 
earliest  friend. 

And  it  came  at  last, — tbo  story  which  all  things  had 
seemed  to  tell  me,  from  the  soundless  wood,  and  tho  grass- 
grown  quarry,  and  the  threshold  on  which  the  strangers 
stood. 

"  Ye  bae  niver  took  na  wife,  Ambrose  f"  said  tbe  wan* 
derer  DaOe. 

""Se,,  na,"  answered  Ambrose  simply. 

"  Sure  one  'ud  ony  frnsh  ye,"  asserted  Daffe,  thought- 
fully. "  Ye  ha  gotten  a  so  tidy  and  wecl  redd-up ;  an' 
gifebe  were  a  slattern, — most  o'  em  mawtbers  is." 

"Tbeer  be  tidy  wenches  for  as  wants  'em,"  said  tbo 
smith  ;  "  but  for  myaoll — sister  Rutb,  as  wed  wi'  Isaac 
Cliffe  o'  Friggat  Mill,  and  ber  wee  'uns,  be  fam'ly  enow 
for  me." 

■  Tb«  foal  of  tho  aliff  b?  tbs  pond. 
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"  Theer  wur  time  as  'o  thoct  otherwise  ?" 

"  Tbeer  be  times  as  all  o'  us  dew — e'en  yersell,  Daffe, 
tlio'  ye'ro  bo  gl'cn  tn  rovin'  and  reivio' "    * 

"Ay,"  assented  DafTe,  and  lie  was  sileDt  a  momeDt, 
when  he  sat  under  the  walnut-tree,  with  a  grave  dreamy 
light  in  his  wanilcring  eyes. 

"  BcQ  Dare  he  be  dead  ?"  he  asked,  suddenly.  "  They 
telled  me  so  by  Darron's  side.* 

Ambrose  bent  his  head,  silently. 

"When  wur 't?" 

"  Last  Bimmer-time,  I  th'  aftermath." 

"  It  were  a  stoa'  as  killed  him  ?" 

"Ay,"  said  Ambrose,  Boftly,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand  from  the  buq  that  streamed  through  the  aisles  of 
pine. 

"How  wur  1?" 

"  They  was  a  blostin'.  He'd  alius  thoct  as  he'd  dee 
that  way,  ye  know.  They  pit  mair  poodor  i'  quarry  than 
common  ;  and  the  ston'  it  split,  and  roared,  and  crackit, 
wi'  a  noise  tike  the  craek  u'  doom.  And  one  bit  on  't, 
big  as  OS,  were  shot  i'  the  air,  and  fell,  unlookit  for  like, 
and  dang  him  tew  the  groun',  and  crusbit  him, — a'lyin' 
richt  athwart  his  brist" 

"  An'  they  couldna  stir  it  ?" 

"  They  couldna.  I  heerd  tha'  other  min  sereeeh  richt 
tew  here,  an'  I  knew  what  it  wur,  tha  shrill  screech  comln' 
jist  i'  top  o'  tha  blostin'  roar ;  an'  I  ran,  an'  ran — no  gaze- 
hound  fleeter.  An'  we  couldna  raise  it — mo  an'  Tam,  an' 
Job,  an'  Gideon  o'  the  Mere,  an'  Moses  Legh  o'  Wissia 
Edge,  a'  strong  min  and  i'  our  prime.  We  couldna  stir 
it,  till  Moses  o'  Wissen  Edge  he  thoct  o'  pittin'  Gr-polea 
underneath — poles  as  was  sharp  an'  Blim  i'  thur  ends,  an' 
stout  an'  hard  further  down.  Whin  tha  poles  was  weel 
thrust  under  we  heaved,  an'  heaved,  an'  heaved,  and  got 
it  slanted  o'  one  side,  and  drawed  liim  out;  an'  thin  it 
were  too  late,  too  late !  A'  tha  brist  was  crushit  in — 
frushed  flesh  and  bone  together.  He  justmuttered  in  his 
throat,  'Tha  little  las^,  tha  little  lass  I'  and  then  he 
turned  him  on  hia  side,  an'  hid  his  face  upo'  the  sod. 
When  we  ruaed  him  be  wur  dead." 

•  Iba  river  DsiweoL 
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Tbe  voice  of  Ambrose  sank  rery  low ;  itnd  wfaoro  be 
leaned  over  hia  smithy  door  tbe  tears  foil  slowly  down 
his  sun-broDzed  checks. 

"  Alack  a  day  I"  si^bed  Daffe  softly.  "  Sure  a  bettor 
•un  niver  drew  breath  i'  the  varsal  world  I" 

"  An'  tbat's  trow,"  Ambrose  made  answer,  his  voice 
hnsbcd  and  very  teoder. 

"He  was  verra  cbanged^like,"  murmured  Daffa,  bis 
hand  wandeiinK  amongst  tbe  golden  blossoms  of  tho 
stone  crop.  "  He  niver  were  tbe  same  crittur  artor  the 
lass  went  awa'.  He  niver  were  the  same— niver.  Ta 
seemed  tew  mak  an  auld  man  o'  him  a'  at  once." 

"  It  did,"  said  Ambrose  brokenly.  "  Ho  couldna  boar 
tew  look  na  tew  spik  to  nane  o'  us.  He  were  bent  i' 
body,  an'  gray  o'  bead,  that  awfu'  night  when  bo  kern 
back  fra'  the  waking.  It  were  fearfu'  tew  see ;  an'  we 
couldna  dew  naught.  Th'  only  thing  as  he'd  take  tew 
were  Trust." 

"  Be  dog  alive  7" 

"  Na.  Trust  he'd  never  quit  o'  Ben's  grave.  He 
wouldna  take  bit  na  drop.  He  wouldna  be  toncfait;  not 
whin  he  was  clem  would  he  be  tempted  awa.  And  he 
died — -just  the  fifth  day  art'r  his  master." 

"  An'  the  wench  ?  Hev'  eo  e'er  becrd  on  berf" 

"Niver — niver.    M'ap pen  she's  dead  and  gone  tew. 
She   broke   Ben's   heart  for   sure ;  long   ere   that   ston' ' 
cmshit  life  out  o't." 

"  And  wheer  may  he  lie  ?" 

Ambrose  clinched  hia  brawny  hand,  his  eyes  darkened, 
bis  swarthy  face  flushed  duskily. 

"  Wheer  f  What  think  'ee,  Daffe  f  When  we  took  o' 
him  up  for  tbe  burial,  ta  tba  church  ower  tbcer  beyant 
tha  wood,  the  passon  bo  stoppit  us,  a'  tbe  gate  of  tba 
buryin'  field.  Tbe  passon  he  med  long  words,  and  sed 
as  bow  a  unb'Hever  sud  niver  rest  i'  blessed  grouo',  sin 
he  willna  ivcr  enter  into  the  sight  o'  tha  Lord.  He  sed 
as  how  Ben  were  black  o'  heart  and  wicked  o'  mind,  an' 
niver  set  fute  i'  church  door,  and  niver  ate  o'  the  sacra- 
ment bread,  and  niver  not  tbocbt  o'  Qod  nor  o'  devil ;  an' 
he  wouldna  say  tbe  rites  o'er  him  an  'twere  ivcr  eo,  an' 
be  wouldna  let  him  lie  i'  the  holy  earth,  nor  i'  tha  pale  o' 
61* 


tha  ^ave-yard.  Well,  we  could  oa  gae  agin  hioi — we 
poor  miD,  and  he  a  Bquire  and  passon  tew.  Sae  we  took 
nim  back,  five  weary  mile  ;  and  we  brought  him  here, 
and  we  dug  his  grave  under  them  pines,  and  we  pit  a 
cross  o'  tha  hark  to  mark  the  place,  and  we  laid  old 
Trust,  when  be  died,  by  his  side.  I  were  mad  with 
grief  like,  tbin ;  it  were  awfu'  ta  ba  bim  forbad  Christian 
burial." 

"  Dew  it  matter  ?"  asked  tbe  gentle  Daffe  wistfully.  He 
had  never  been  within  cburch-doors  himself. 

Ambrose  gave  a  long  troubled  sigh. 

"  Aweel  I  at  first  it  seemed  awfu' — awfu'  I  And  to 
think  as  Ben  ud  niver  see  the  face  o'  his  God  was  mair 
fearfu'  still.  Bat — as  time  goes  on  and  on — I  can  see  his 
grave  fra'  here,  tha'  cross  we  cut  is  the  glimmer  o'  white 
on  that  stem  a'yont, — it  dew  eeem  as  'tis  fitter  like  for  him 
to  lie  i'  the  fresh  free  woods,  wi'  Ibe  birds  a'  cbirmin 
abuve  bim,  an'  a'  the  forest  thiags  as  he  minded  a  flyin', 
an'  nestin',  an'  ruanin',  an'  rejoicin'  around  him.  'Tis 
alius  so  still  there,  an'  pcac^fu*.  'Tis  blue  and  blue  now, 
wl'  tbe  by'cintbs;  and  there's  one  bonnie  mavis  as  dew 
make  her  home  wi'  each  spring  above  the  gravestone. 
'Bout  not  roeetin'  his  God,  I  dunno — I  darena  say  nowt 
ancnt  it — but,  for  sure,  it  dew  seem  to  be  thaC'we  canna 
meet  Him  no  better,  nor  fairer,  than  wi'  lips  that  ha  ne'er 
lied  to  man  nor  to  woman,  and  wi'  hands  as  niver  hae 
harmed  the  poor  dumb  beasts  nor  the  prattlin'  birds.  It 
dew  seem  so.     I  canna  tell." 

As  the  words  died  oCf  bis  lips  tbe  sun  fell  yet  more 
brightly  through  tbe  aveDues  of  tbe  straight,  dark,  odor- 
ous  pines ;  sweet  silent  winds  swept  up  tbe  dewy  scents 
of  mosses,  and  of  leaves,  and  of  wild  hyacinths ;  and  on 
the  stillness  of  that  lonely  place  there  came  one  tremu- 
lous, tender  sound.  It  was  tbe  sound  of  tbe  mavis 
singing. 

"  1  canna  tell ;  but  for  sure  it  is  well  with  him  ?"  said 
Ambrose ;  and  be  bared  his  head,  and  bowed  it  humbly, 
as  though  in  tbe  voice  of  the  mavis  be  beard  the  answer 
of  God : 

"It  is  well." 

Ah  I  I  trust  that  it  may  be  so  for  you ;  that  tbe  sweet- 
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ness  of  joar  arrogant  dreama  of  sd  UDBhared  eterDity  be 
not  wholly  a  delusion ;  that  for  you — although  to  us  you 
do  deny  it — there  may  be  found  pity,  atonement,  compen- 
eation,  in  some  great  Hereafter. 


L'ENTOI. 

"  I  oar't  Bay  I  think  much  of  your  memoirs,  my  dear," 
observed  Fanfreluche,  with  her  nose  in  the  air  over  the 
last  of  my  proof-sheets.  "  And  there  is  only  ono  moral 
to  be  got  out  of  them." 

"  And  that  is  7"  I  ask  anxiously. 

"  That  there  is  nothing  on  earth  satisfactory  except — 

A  GOOD  DINNIO." 

I  think  she  is  right:  and  my  consciousness  that  in  an 
earlier  chapter  I  did  my  best  humbly  to  contribute  my 
small  quota  to  that  study  of  human  happiness  wbich  lies 
in  the  great  Aht  Of  Diminq  alone  sustuos  me  under  the 
temerity  and  vanity  which  have  led  me  to  offer,  to  tbe 
world  of  letters,  the  autobiography  of  your  very  obedient 
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